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Announcements 


1916 
July   3-August   25. 

July    3-August    II. 
June  26-Sept.  I. 
October  3. 

November  30. 
December  20. 


1916-1917  and  1917-1918 

Summer  Session  in  the  Colleges  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  of  Engineering,  and 
of  Pharmacy. 

Summer  Session  in  the  Medical  Schools. 

Summer  Session  in  the  Law  SchooL 

First  Semester  Begins  in  all  Schools  and 
Colleges  of  the  University. 

Holiday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

(Noon)   Holiday  Vacation  begins. 


1917 
January  4. 
February  9. 
February  8-10. 

February  12. 
February  22. 
April  6. 

May  30. 
June  24. 

June  25-26. 

June  25-August  31. 
June  26-27. 
June  28. 


(Morning)   Exercises  resumed. 

(Evening)  First  Semester  Closes. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  all  the   Col- 
leges. 

Second  Semester  Begins. 

Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

(Evening)    Recess    begins,    ending    April    16 
(evening) . 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day. 

Baccalaureate  Address,  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Rev,  Hugh  Black,  D,D,,  Professor  in  t/nion 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N,  Y, 

Class  Day  Exercises   in    the   several   Schools 
and  Colleges, 

Summer  Session  in  the  Law  School. 

Alumni  Day^, 

Commkncement.  ITie  Commencement  Oration 
is  to  be  delivered  by  Harry  Burns  Hutchins, 
IL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
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The  University 


July    2-August    24. 


July    2-rAugust    10. 
September  24-28. 

October  2. 

November  29. 
December  19 


Summer  Session  in  the  Colleges  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  of  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  and  of  Pharmacy,  and  the 
Graduate  School. 

Summer  Session  in  the  Medical  Schools. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  all  the  Col- 
leges of  the  University, 

First  Semester  Begins  in  all  Schools  and 
Colleges  of  the  University. 

Holiday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

(Evening)    Holiday  Vacation  begins. 


1918 
January  3. 
February  8. 
February  7-9. 

February  11. 
February  22. 
April  5. 

May  30. 
June  27. 
July  I. 

September  23-27. 
October  i. 


(Morning)   Exercises  resumed. 

(Evening)  First  Semester  Closes. 

Examinations  for  Admission   to   all   the   Col- 
leges, 

Second  Semester  Begins. 

Holiday,  'Washington's  Birthday. 

(Evening)    Recess    begins,    ending    April    15 
(evening). 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day. 

Commencement. 

Summer  Session  begins  in  all  the  Schools  and 
Colleges  (except  Law). 

Examinations  for  Admission   to  all   Colleges. 

FiicST  Semester  Begins  in  all  Schools  and 
Colleges. 


in  Light  face  type;   Sundays, 


The  Regents 


HARRY  13.  HUTCHINS,  LL.D., 

President.  term  expires 

Hon.  WILLIAM  L.  CLEMENTS,  Bay  City Dec.  31,  1917 

Hon.  harry  C.  BULKLEY,  Detroit Dec.  31,  iqi; 

Hon.  benjamin  S.  HANCHETT,  Grand  Rapids. .  .Dtc.  31,  1919 

Hon.  LUCIUS  L.  HUBBARD,  Houghton Dec.  31,  1919 

Hon.  WALTER  H.  SAWYER,  Hillsdale Dec.  31,  1921 

Hon.  victor  M.  GORE,  Benton  Harbor Dec.  31,  1921 

Hon.  JUNIUS  E.  BEAL,  Ann  Arbor Dec.  31,  1923 

Hon.  frank  B.   LELAND,  Detroit.. Dec.  31,  1923 

Hon.  FRED  L.  KEELER,  Lansing, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

SHIRLEY  W.  SMITH, 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 

ROBERT  A.  CAMPBELL, 

Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

For  1916  and  1917 

Executive 

President  HUTCHINS,  Regents  BEAL  and  SAWYER. 

Finance 
Regents  LELAND  and  SAWYER. 

College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  Athletics 
Regents  BEAL  and  HUBBARD. 

Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture 
Regents  HUBBARD  and  LELAND. 

Medical  School,  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  Dental  Surgery 
Regents  SAWYER  and  BEAL. 

Law  School 
Regents  BULKLEY  and  GORE. 

Homoeopathic  Medical  School 
Regents  HANCHETT  and  GORE. 

Graduate  School  and  Summer  Session 
Regents  HANCHETT  and  BEAL. 

Library 
Regents  CLEMENTS  and  HUBBARD. 

Museum  and  Observatory 
Regents  BULKLEY  and  LELAND. 

Auditorium  and  Memorial  Hall 
Regents  GORE  and  HANCHETT. 

Buildings  and  Grounds 
Regents  CLEMENTS  and  HANCHETT. 


Members  of  the  Faculty  and 

Other  Officers* 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SENATE 

HARRY  BURNS  HUTCHINS.  LL.D.,  President. 

I     ISAAC  NEWTON  DEMMON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English, 
Curator  of  Rare  Books, 

MORTIMER  ELYWN  COOLEY,  M.E.,  LI..D.,  Eng.D.,  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  Colleges  of  Engi- 
neering and  Architecture. 

WOOSTER  WOODRUFF  BEMAN,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics, 

VICTOR  CLARENCE  VAUGHAN,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Dean, 
of  the  Me  diced  School, 

HENRY  SMITH  CARHART,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  Emer- 
itus of  Physics, 

RAYMOND  CAZALLJS  DAVIS,  A.M.,  Librarian  Emeritus,  Bene- 
ficiary of  the  Professor  George  P,  Williams  Emeritus  Professor- 
ship Fund, 

HENRY  CARTER  ADAMS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Finance, 

BRADLEY  MARTIN  THOMPSON,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Professor  Emer- 
itus of  Law, 

ALBERT  AUGUSTUS  STANLEY,  A.M.,  Mus.D.,  Professor  of 
Music,  and  Curator  of  the  Stearns  Collection  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments. 

*  The  names  of  Professors  (including  Ivibrarian),  Associate  Professors, 
Assistant  Professors,  and  other  officers  of  instruction  are  placed  in  their 
appropriate  divisions,  according  to  term  of  appointment  and  leng^th  of 
continuous  service  with  present  rank. 

t  The  dagger  preceding  a  name  indicates  that  the  member  of  the 
Faculty  is  absent  on  leave. 
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FRANCIS   WILLEY   KELSEY,   Ph.D.,    LL.D.,   Professor  of  the 
V  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 

JJEROME  CYRIL  KNOWLTON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Marshall  Professor 
of  Law, 

CHARLES  BEYLARD  GUERARD  de  NANCREDE,  A.M.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Director 
of  Surgical  Clinics  in  the  Medical  School, 

NELVILLE  SOULE  HOFF,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Den- 
tistry, 

JOSEPH  BAKER  DAVIS,  A.M.,  C.E,,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Geodesy  and  Surveying, 

WARREN  PLIMPTON  LOMBARD,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology, 

JACOB  ELLSWORTH  REIGHARD,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory, 

THOMAS  CLARKSON  TRUEBLOOD,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Oratory, 

THOMAS  ASHFORD  BOGLE,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

WILBERT  B.  HINSDALE,  M.S.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine,  Dean 
of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School,  and  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Homoeopathic  Hospital, 

ROBERT  MARK  WEN  LEY,  D.  Phil,  Sc.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 
DC.L.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

WILLIS  ALONZO  DEWEY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  and  Acting  Professor  of  Mental  and  Nervous 
Diseases,  and  Secretary  of  the  F'aculty  in  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  School, 

VICTOR  HUGa  LANE,  C.E.,  LL.B.,  Fletcher  Professor  of  Law 
and  Law  Librarian. 

HORACE  LAFAYETTE  WILGUS,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Law. 

CLAUDIUS  BLIGH  KTNYON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School, 

ARTHUR  GRAVES  CANFIELD,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

t  Died  December  12,  1916. 
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REUBEN  PETERSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Baiss  Professor  of  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Medical  School,  and  Medical 
Director  of  the  University  Hospital, 

ROBERT  EMMET  BUNKER,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law, 

FRED  NEWTON  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

MAX  WINKLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

FREDERICK  GEORGE  NOW,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Bac- 
teriology, and  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory, 

EDWARD  DeMILLE  CAMPBELL,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
and.  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

ALLEN  SISSON  WHITNEY,  A.B:,  Professor  of  Education, 

FI LIBERT  ROTH,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Forestry. 

G.  CARL  HUBER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  Director  of 
the  Anatomical  /laboratories, 

HENRY  MOORE  BATES,  Ph.B..,  LL.B.,  Tappan  Professor  of 
Laiv,  and  Dean  of  the  I^aw  School, 

EDWIN  CHARLES  GODDARD,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School, 

ALDRED  SCOTT  WARTHIN,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Path- 
ology, and  Director  of  the  Pathological  Laboratory  in  the  Med- 
ical School, 

LOUIS  PHILLIPS  HALL,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Operative  and 
Clinical  Dentistry, 

EGBERT  THEODORE  LOEFFLER,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of 
Dental  Therapeutics, 

FRED  MANVILLE  TAYLOR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Finance, 

ALEXANDER  ZIWET,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

HERBERT  CHARLES  SADLER.  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitecture and  Marine  Engineering, 

MOSES  GO M BERG,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  HUSSEY,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and 
Director  of  the  Observatory, 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  PATTERSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  En- 
gineering Mechanics, 

FREDERICK  CHARLES  NEWCOMBE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bot- 
any, and  Director  of  the  Botanical  Laboratory. 

WALTER  ROBERT  PARKER,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology in  the  Medical  School, 

ROY  BISHOP  CANFIELD,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Otolaryn- 
gology in  the  Medical  School. 

EMIL  LORCH,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Architecture. 

CLAUDE  HALSTEAD  VAN  TYNE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

JOSEPH  HORACE  DRAKE,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

JOHN  ROMAIN  ROOD,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

EDSON  READ  SUNDERLAND,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Law. 

ALBERT  MOORE  BARRETT,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
and  Diseases  of  the  Neri'ous  System  in  the  Medical  School. 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  HOBBS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  and 
Director  of  the  Geological  Laboratory  and  Geological  Museum. 

CHARLES  WALLIS  EDMUNDS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica,  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Medical  School. 

ALFRED  HENRY  LLOYD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  and 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

MORITZ  LEVI,  A.B.,  Professor  of  French. 

JOHN  ROBINS  ALLEN,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. ^ 

JOSEPH  LYBRAND  MARKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

CHARLES  HORTON  COOLEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

DEAN  WENTWORTH  MYERS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmol-  \ 

ogy.   Otology,   Rhinology,  and  Laryngology,  and  Dean   of  the 
Training  School  for  Nurses  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School., 

SAMUEL  LAWRENCE  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  General 
and  Physical  Chemistry. 
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JULIUS  OTTO  SCHLOTTERBKCK,  Ph.C,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Pharmacognosy  and  Botany,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

ARTHUR  GRAHAM  HALL,  Ph.D.,  Registrar,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics, 

EDWARD  HENRY  KRAUS.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Petrography,  and  Director  of  the  Mineralogical  Laboratory,  and 
Dean  of  the  Summer  Session, 

MARCUS  LLEWELLYN  WARD,  D.D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Physics  and  Chemistry  and  of  Crown  and  Bridge  JVofk  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Denial  Surgery, 

JESSE  SIDDALL  REEVES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

EARLE  WILBUR  DOW,  A.B.,  Professor  of  European  History, 

WALTER  BOWERS  PILLSBURY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory, 

ALVLSO  BURDETT  STEVENS,  Ph.C.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy, and  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

EVANS  HOLBROOK,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

CLARENCE  THOMAS  JOHNSTON.  C.E.,  Professor  of  Geodesy 
and  Surveying,  Custorian  of  the  Bogardus  Tract,  and  Director 
of  the  Davis  Engineering  Camp. 

ULRICH  BONNELL  PHILLIPS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American 
History, 

\    LOUIS  A.  STRAUSS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English, 

ALFRED  HOLMES  WHITE,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering, 

ARTHUR  LYON  CROSS,  Ph.D.,  Richard  Hudson  Professor  of 
English  History, 

EDWARD  RAYMOND  TURNER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  European 
History. 

HENRY  ARTHUR  SANDERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

JAMES  WATERMAN  GLOVER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Insurance, 

HENRY  EARLE  RIGGS,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, 
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EWALD  AUGUSTUS  BOUCKE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German, 

HORACE  WILLIAMS  KING,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Hydraulic  Engi- 
neering. 

JOHN   ROBERT   EFFINGER,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French,  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 

tHENRY  CLAY  ANDERSON,  B.M.E.,  Professor  of  Steam  Power 
Engineering, 

^  CAMPBELL  BONNER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature, 

ERMINE  COWLES  CASE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  Geology 
and  Paleontology,  and  Curator  of  the  Paleontological  Collection, 

STANISLAUS  JAN  ZOWSKI  (ZWLERZCHOWSKI),  Dipl.  Ing., 
Professor  of  Hydro-Mechanical  Engineering, 

WILLIS  GORDON  STONER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law, 

RALPH  WILLIAM  AIGLER,  LL.B,,  Professor  of  Law, 

HERBERT  RICHARD  CROSS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  and  ^ 

Curator  of  Alumni  Memorial  Hall, 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  HOAD,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering, 

JOHN  BARKER  WAITE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law, 

LEWIS   MERRITT   GRAM,    B.S.,   Professor  of  Structural  Engi- 
neering, 

LOUIS  HOLMES  BOYNTON,  Professor  of  Architecture, 

HENRY  HAROLD  HIGBIE,  E.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, 

tEDWARD   DAVID  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Commerce  and  S 

Industry, 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  BAILEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering, 

CLARENCE  LINTON  MEADER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Sans- 
krit, and  General  Linguistics, 

EDGAR  NOBLE  DURFEE,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

UDO  JULIUS  WILE,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and 
Sy philology  in  the  Medical  School, 
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tDAVID  FRIDAY,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Economics, 

JAMES  BARTLETT  EDMONSON,  AM,,  Professor  of  Education, 
Inspector  of  High  Schools, 

HUGH  Mcdowell  BEEBE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Clinical 
Suigcry,  Orthopedics,  Electro-Therapeutics,  and  Roentgenology 
in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School', 

ROLLO  EUGENE  McCOTTER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 

CYRENUS  GARRITT  DARLING,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School,  and  Professor  of 
Oral  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 

ISAIAH  LEO  SHARFMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

RUSSELL  WELFORD  BUNTING,  D.D.Sc,  Professor  of  Dental 
Pathology  and  Histology,  and  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Dental 
Surgery, 

tELMER  EDWIN  WARE,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, 

HUGO  PAUL  THIEME,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of.  French. 

MYRA  BEACH  JORDAN,  A.B.,  Dean  of  Women, 

ALEXANDER  GRANT  RUTHVEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  bf  Zoology 
and  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Zoology, 

CHALMERS  J.  LYONS.  D.D.Sc,  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  and 
Consulting  Dentist  to  the  University  Hospital, 

LEROY  WATERMAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semiiics. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  BISHOP,  A.M.,  Librarian, 

JOHN  CASTLEREAGH  PARKER,  A.M.,  E.E.,  p'rofesspr  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering, 

NELLIS  BARNES  FOSTER,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Internal 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  School,, 

TOBIAS  J.  C.  DIEKHOFF,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German, 

HARRISON  MCALLISTER  RANDALL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics. 

THOMAS  ERNEST  RANKIN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Summer  Session, 

ED^yARD  MILTON  BRAGG,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Marine  Engineer- 
ing and  Naval  Architecture, 
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CHARLES    PHILIP    WAGNER,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Romance 
Languages, 

WILLARD  TITUS   BARBOUR,   A.M.,    LL.B.,   B.Litt.,  Professor 
of  Law* 

CHARLES  W.  CASTLE,  Major  U.  S.  Army,  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

CARL  DUDLEY  CAMP,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Diseases 
of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  Medical  School, 

DAVID   MURRAY   COWIE,   M.D.,   Associate  Professor  of  Pedi- 
atrics and  Internal  Medicine  in  thj  Medical  School. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WAIT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Moderns 
Languages, 

HERBERT   JAY  GOULDING,   B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  De- 
scriptive Geometry  and  Drawing, 

WILLIAM   LINCOLN   MIGGETl',   M.E.,  Associate  Professor  oj 
Shop  Practice,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Engineering  Shops, 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BUTTS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

IRA  DEAN  LOREE,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genito -Urinary 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  School. 

JONATHAN  AUGUSTUS  CHARLES  HILDNER,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  German. 

WALTER  BURTON  FORD,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

RALPH    HAMILTON   CURTISS,    Ph.D.,   Associate   Professor   of 
Astronomy,  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Observatory, 

JAMES    BARKLEY    POLLOCK,    Sc.D.,    Associate    Professor    of 
Botany. 

JOSEPH  ALDRICH  BURSLEY,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering, 

MORRIS  PALMER  TILLEY,'Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

ARTHUR   WHITMORE   SMITH,   Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor  of 
Physics. 

WILLIAM  D.  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, and  Director  of  the  University  Extension  Service, 

OTTO  CHARLES  GLASER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zool- 
ogy. 
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CALVIN  OIJN  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education, 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Appointment  Committee, 

OLENUS  LEE  SPONSLER.  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry, 

PETER  FIELD,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

JAMES  GERRIT  VAN  ZWALUWENBURG,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Roentgenology  in  the  Medical  School, 

AUBREY  TEALDI,  Clrad,  Roy.  Tech.  Inst.,  Livorno,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Landscape  Design. 

ARTHUR  JAMES  DECKER,  B.S.  (C.E.),  Associate  Professor  of 
Sanitary  Engineering, 

THEODORE  RUDOLPH  RUNNING,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

AARON  FRANKLIN  SHULL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zool- 
ogy, 

tLEE  HOLT  CONE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry, 

LOUIS  CHARLES  KARPINSKI,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics, 

DAVID  MARTIN  LICHTY,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  General 
Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  JAY  HALE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  General 
Chemistry. 

CHARLES  SCOTT  BERRY,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, 

WALTER  TURNER  FISHLEIGH,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Automobile  Engineering, 

JOHN  GARRETT  WINTER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin, 

JOHN  FREDERICK  SHEPARD,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology, 

N     SAMUEL   MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 

HENRY  ALLAN  GLEASON,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Bot- 
any, and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Director  of  the  Bio- 
logical Station  for  igi6. 
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ALBERT  ROBINSON   CRITTENDEN,   Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Latin, 

WILLIAM  GABB  SMEATON,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Gen- 
eral and  Physical  Chemistry. 

JOHN  EDWARD  EMSWILER,  M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering, 

ALFRED  HENRY  LOVELL,  M.S.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering, 

ROBERT  TREAT  CRANE,   LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science, 

GEORGE    WILLIAM    DOWRIE,    Ph.D.,   Associate   Professor   of 
Political  Economy  and  Finance. 

JOSEPH  JOACHIM  ALBERT  ROUSSEAU,  Associate  Professor 
of  Architecture, 

ALBERT  BUSHNELL  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Acting  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages, 

HOWARD  B.  MERRICK,  C,E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surveying, 

WARREN  WASHBURN  FLORER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German, 

CARL  EDGAR  EGGERT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German, 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  MAY,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physi- 
cal Training,  and  Director  of  the  Waterman  Gymnasium, 

JOHN   WILLIAM    BRADSHAW,    Ph.D.,   Assistant  Professor   of 
Mathematics, 

JOHN  DIETERLE,  B.D.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German, 

FREDERICK  STEPHEN  BREED,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education, 

ROBERT   WILHELM   HEGNER,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoology, 

JOHN    R.    BRUMM,   A.M.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and 
University  News  Editor, 

CALVIN    HENRY    KAUFFMAN,    Ph.D.,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Botany,  and  Curator  of  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium, 

GEORGE  LEROY  JACKSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, 
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HOBART  HURD  WILI.ARD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Analy- 
tical Chemistry, 

BEVERLEY  ROBINSON,  B,S.A.,V4^jw/d[;i/  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture, 

JOHN  WILLIAM  SCHOLL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German, 

WALTER  FRED  HUNT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy, 

NEIL  HOOKER  WILIJAMS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, 

RICHARD  DENNIS  TEALL  HOLLISTER,  A.M.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Oratory. 

HARRY  HURD  ATWELL,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surveying, 

JOSEPH  RALEIGH  NEl^ON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, 

CHARLES  BRUCE  VIBBERT,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy, 

tHENRI  THEODORE  ANTOINE  de  LENG  HUS,  Ph.D.,  Assisi- 
ant  Professor  of  Botany. 

ALFRED  OUGHTON  LEE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages, 

WILLIAM  ALLEY  FRAYER,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History, 

PARISH  STORRS  LOVEJOY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry, 

CHARLES  HORACE  FESSENDEN,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

HARRY   GEORGE    RASCHBACHER,   C.E.,   .Assistant  Professor 
of  Surzfeying, 

EDWARD    LARRABEE   ADAMS,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages, 

IRVING  DAY  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiograph- 
ic cU  Geology, 

ROY  WOOD  SELLARS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 

^     WILBUR  RAY  HUMPHREYS,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, 

DEWITT  HENRY  PARKER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy, 
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ALBERT  EASTON  WHITE,  A,B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering, 

ANTON  FRIEDRICH  GREfNER,  Dipl.  Ing.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

WILLIAM  FRANK  VERNER,  B.S.(M.E.),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering, 

tFERDINAND  NORTIIRUP  MENEFEE,  C.E.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Engineering  Mechanics, 

HERBERT  ALDEN  KENYON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French  and  Spanish. 

CLYDE  ELTON  LOVE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

GEORGE  ROGERS  LaRUE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zool- 
ogy, Honorary  Curator  of  Parasitology  in  the  Museum,  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Biological  Station, 

ALICE  EVANS,  A.B.,  Director  of  Physical  Education  in  Barbour 
Gymnasium* 

fRENE  TALAMON,  Licenci^-es-Lettres,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ro 
mance  Languages, 

LEIGH  JARVIS  YOUNG,  A.B.,  M.S.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Forestry, 

\    SOLOMON   FRANCIS   GINGERICH,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English, 

ALBERT  ROSS  BAILEY,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, 

THOMAS  MacKAVANAGH,  B.S.  (E.E.),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering, 

FRANK  RICHARD  FINCH,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Descrip- 
tive Geometry  and  Drawing, 

GEORGE  McDonald  McCONKEY,  B.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Architecture, 

FRANK  HOWARD  STEVENS,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engi- 
neering Mechanics, 

WILLIAM  ALOYSIUS  McLAUGHLIN,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages, 

THEOPHIL  HENRY  HILDEBRANDT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics, 
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*    WILLIAM  DANIEL  MORIARTY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English, 

HUGH  BRODIE,  C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surveying. 

CLIFTON   O'NEAL   CAREY,   C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sur- 
veying, 

CHARLES  WILFORD  COOK,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomic Geology, 

JOHN  HOWARD  ROWEN,  U.  S.  N.  (Retired),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mechanical  Engineering, 

TOMLINSON   FORT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  HAUHART,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  German. 

HARRY  STEVENSON  SHEPPARD,  B.E.E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering, 

JOHN    DAVISON   RUE,   A.M.,   Assistant  Professor  of   Chemical 
Engineering, 

WALTER  FRANCIS  COLBY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics. 

JOHN  J.  COX.  B.S.(C.E.),  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

tSIDNEY  FISKE  KIMBALL,  M.Arch.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Architecture, 

JOHN  AIREY,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics, 

HERBERT  LESTER  ABBOTT,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  De- 
scriptive Geometry  and  Drawing, 

WALTER  LUCIUS  BADGER,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering, 

ARTHUR  EDWARD  BOAK,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient 
History, 

PAUL  HENRY  DeKRUIF,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriol- 
ogy. 

FELIX  WLADYSLAW  PAWLOWSKI,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering, 

HARLEY  HARRIS  BAKTLETT,  A.B.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Botany. 

OTTO  CHARLES  MARCKWARDT,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Rhetoric, 
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ROBERT  JOHN  CARNEY,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Analytical 
Chemistry. 

DANIEL  LESLIE  RICH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

FLOYD  EARL  BARTELL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
and  Physical  Chemistry. 

CARL  VERNON  WELLER,   M.S.,   M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  the  Medical  School, 

CLYDE  ELMORE  WILSON,  B.S.(M.E.),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

WILLIAM  LYTLE  SCHURZ,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 
American  History  and  Institutions. 

JOHN   JACOB   TRAVIS,   D.D.S.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Dentistry. 

LOUIS   HARRY   NEWBURGH,   A.B.,   M.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Internal  Medicine  in  the  Medical  School, 


OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Instructors 

ALICE  LOUISE  HUNT,  Instructor  in  Drawing, 

HERBERT  SAMUEL  MALLORY,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric, 

WILLIAM  VAN  NEST  GARRETSON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Math- 
ematics. 

LOUIS  ALLEN  HOPKINS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture, 

VINCENT  COLLINS  POOR,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

HARRY   NEWTON   COLE,   A.B.,   M.S.,  Instructor  in  Analytical 
Chemistry. 

HERBERT   DOUGLAS  AUSTIN,   Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance 
Languages. 

EDMUND  WILD,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  German. 

tROBERT  WATSON  CLARK,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Petrography. 

ROBERT  BROWN  HOWELL,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 
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ELMER    LEROY    WHITMAN,    D.D.S.,   Instructor   in   Prosthetic 
Technics. 

ALBERT  FRANCIS  HURLBURT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French  and 
Spanish. 

ROY  WILLIAM  COWDEN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  SLEATOR,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

MARK  MARSHALL,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Therapeutics 
and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  School. 

OTIS  MERRIAM  COPE,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

CARL  JENNESS  COE,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

MARION  CLYDE  WIER,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

PETER  OLAUS  OKKELBERG,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  YEATMAN,  Foreman  and  Instructor  in  Wood 
Shop, 

JOHN  HUBER  STEVENSON,  Foreman  and  Instructor  in  Instru- 
ment Shop, 

EMORY   MORRIS   SWEET,  Foreman  and  Instructor  in  Machine 
Shop, 

ALONZO  SIMMONS  BERRY,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop, 

HENRY  FOSTER  ADAMS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

JAMES  ELMER  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  General  and  Physi- 
cal Chemistry, 

ROY    KENNETH    McALPlNE,    A.B.,    Instructor    in    Analytical 
Chemistry. 

WALTER   ROBERT   RATHKE,   A.M.,  Instructor  in  French  and 
Spanish, 

J.  ERNEST  WARREN,  Foreman  and  Instructor  in  Foundry, 

WILLIAM  TELFER,  Instructor  in  Forge  Shop, 

FRANK  EGLESTON  ROBBINS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

JOSEPH  RALSTON  HAYDEN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Sci- 
ence. 

HARRY  VINCENT  WANN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 
STEPPIEN  JOHN  FARRELL,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training, 
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PHILIP  EVERETTE  BURSIEY,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

HARLEY  LeROY  SENSEMANN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric, 

JOSEPH  STANLE.Y  LAIRD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. 

WELLS  IRA  BENNETT,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Descriptive  Geometry 
and  Drawing. 

HAROLD  PHILIPPI  SCOTT,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

J.  D.  BOYLAN,  Instructor  in  the  Machine  Shop. 

GEORGE    SLOCUM,    M.D.,   Instructor    in    Ophthalmology    in    the 
Medical  School. 

CHARLES   LEE  WASHBURNE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Orthopedic 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  School. 

RAY  KEESLAR  IMMEL,  A.M.,    Instructor  in  Oratory. 

tPAUL  WILLARD   MERRILL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 

FkED  BURKHARDT  WAIIR,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

ALTON   LOMBARD  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

WARREN  SIMPSON  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

LOUIS  JOSEPH  ROUSE,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

FRANK   RODMAN   WOODS,   D.D.S.,  Instructor  in   Orthodontia. 

ROBERT  PORTER  LANE,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

ALFRED    JOHN    SCHROEDER,    D.D.S.,   Instructor   in    Clinical 
Dentistry. 

HERBERT  SMITH  BAILEY,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Den- 
tistry and  Dental  Medicine, 

tWALTER  WESSELHOEFT  TUPPER,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Bot- 
any. 

WILLIAM    FISH    MARSTELLER,    Licenci^-^s-Sciences    Sociales, 
Instructor  in  Economics. 

JONATHAN  FRENCH  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

GEORGE  ALLAN  LINDSAY,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

HENRY  OTTO  SCHWABE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

ROSS  HANLIN  McLEAN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 
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STAGEY  RUFUS  GUILD,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Histology. 

LYMAN  LLOYD  BRYSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric, 

WALTER  WOLLEBEN  KUESTERMANN,  E.E.,  Ph.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Mathematics, 

MARIAN    OLIVE   WOOD,   Instructor    in   Physical  Education    in 
Barbour  Gymnasium, 

HERMANN  JOHN  WEIGAND,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

HARLOW  OLIN  WHITTEMORE,   M.L.D.,  Instructor  in  Land- 
scape Design. 

EDWARD  SIMPSON  EVERETT,  A.M..  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

RUDOLPH  A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology  in  the  Medical  School, 

s  »    WILLIAM  OBER  RAYMOND,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

CARLETON  VOLNEY  KENT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

BURTON  GEORGE  GRIM,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

\        JESSE  EARL  THORNTON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

S        EDWARD  MURRAY  GRINNELL,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English, 

EDWARD  FRANKLIN  TANGHE,  B.S.  (C.E.),  Instructor  in  De- 
scriptive Geometry  and  Drawing. 

VOLNEY  HUNTER  WELLS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

PAUL  WESLEY  IVEY,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

ROBERT  GORDON  RODKEY,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

FRANK  FREDERICK  KOLBE,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

JOHN  A.  VAN  DEN  BROEK,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Me- 
chanics, 

ORLAN  WILLIAM   BOSTON,  B.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Engineering 
Mechanics. 

MARTIN   J.   ORBECK,   C.E.,  Instructor  in  Descriptive  Geometry 
and  Drawing, 

GROVER   CLEVELAND   GRISMORE,   A.B.,   J.D.,  Instructor   in 
Conveyancing. 

RICHARD  OSCAR  FICKEN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 
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FRANK  ALEXANDER  MICKLE,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Descriptive 
Geometry  and  Drawing. 

JULIUS  CLARK  PALMER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry and  Drawing. 

}     GEORGE  GREEN  WRIGHT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

GEORGE  IRVING  NAYLOR,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Recorder  of  the  Homoeopathic  Med- 
ical School, 

JOHN  LOCKE  WORCESTER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

CLIFFORD  CONKLIN  GLOVER,  Ph.C,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Phar- 
macy. 

LOUIS  EICH,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Oratory. 

HARRY  CARLTON  BARNETT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

LEON  ALEXANDER  MAKIELSKT,  Instructor  in  Architectural 
Drawing. 

JAMES  HARLAN  CISSEL,  B.S.  (C.E,),  Instructor  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

EDWARD  SWITZER  ALLEN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

CLIFFORD  CYRILLE  MELOCHE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry. 

JOHN  HENRY  EHLERS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany,  and  Cura- 
tor of  the  Phanerogamic  Herbarium. 

JOHN  WILLIAM   BALDWIN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

^     ALBERT  ARMS  BENNETf,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

QUINTER  OLIN  GILBERT,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Internal 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  School. 

LESLIE  LEE  BOTTSFORD,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  in  the  Medical  School. 

RUFUS  STICKNEY  TUCKER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

MARTIN  FEINSTEIN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

RICHARD   MORRIS  HOLMAN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

ALFRED  LEWIS  NELSON,  Vh.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
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ALFRED   LYNN  FERGUSON,  B.Pd.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Gen- 
eral and  Physical  Chemistry, 

ROY   STANLEY   SWINTON,    B.C.E.,   Instructor   in  Engineering 
Mechanics. 

ERNEST  HARRISON  BARNES,  Instructor  in  Architectural  Draw- 
ing, 

RODRIGO  HUGUET  BONILLA,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish, 

SVEN  F  ROE  BERG,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology, 

HAROLD  deBLOIvSS  BARSS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Orthopedic 
and  Genito-Urinary  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School, 

CARL  HENRY  LAWS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics  in  the  Med- 
ical School, 

WINTHROP  WRIGHT,  AM.;  Instructor  in  Physics, 

CHARLES  FERDINAND  MEYER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics, 

EDWARD   LEERDRUP   ERIKSEN,   B.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Engi- 
neering Mechanics, 

RAYMOND  WAFER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

ROBERT  ALAN  AMBLER.  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training, 

ARNOLD  LEON  JACOBY,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry 
in  the  Medical  School, 

CHESTER  OWEN  WISLER,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Me- 
chanics. 

FRANK  LLEWELLYN  HAGER,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French, 

CARL  ORTWIN  SAUER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Geography, 

JOHN  FERGUSON  BLINN,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathogen- 
esis in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School. 

JOSE  MARIA  HERNANDEZ,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

CLARENCE  BAKER  GOSHORN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

FRANCOIS  CHARLES  PIERRE   HENROTEAU,  Sc.D.,  Acting 
Assistant  Astronomer. 

ROY  ALEXANDER  BARLOW,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Otolar- 
yngology in  the  Medical  School, 

WILBUR  PERE  CALHOUN,   A.M.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 
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HARRY  H.  M.  MALEJAN,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Orthopedic 
and  GenitO'Urinary  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School, 

RALPH  ROBERT  LOUNSBURY,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

LEO  WOLMAN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economics, 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  PETERSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man, 

VERNOR  WINSLOW  CRANE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

HARRY  CLYDE  CARVER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 

JOSEPH  A.  ELLIOTT,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and 
Syphilology  in  the  Medical  School, 

'ADALINE  EMMA  GURD,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry, 

JOHN  WESLEY  SHERRICK,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  in  the  Medical  School, 

GRADY  EDWARD  CLAY,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmol- 
ogy in  the  Medical  School, 

ALFRED    HUBERT   WILLIAM    POVAH,    Ph.D.,   Instructor    in 
Botany, 

CHESTER  SEITZ  SCHOEPFLE,  B.Ch.E.,  Instructor  in  Organic 
Chemistry, 

PORTER   HENDERSON   EVANS,   B.S.,    Instructor  in  Electrical 
Engineering, 

EARL  CHARLES  SHERRARD,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry, 

ROLLIN  EDWARD  DRAKE,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Den- 
tistry, 

\     FRANCIS  L.  SCHNEIDER,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

FRED   EMERSON   CLARK,   Ph.D.,  Instructor  in   Commerce  and 
Industry, 

ORANGE  MALCOLM  McNEIL,  B.S.   (C.E.),  Instructor  in  CivU 
Engineering, 

JULIO  DEL  TORO,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish, 

CARL  CLARENCE  KIESS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy, 

FRANK  RALPH  ZUMBRO,  B.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 
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MAX   MINOR   PEET,   A.M.,   M.D.,   Instructor  in  Surgery  in   the 
Medical  School, 

ALBERT  BECKER  PECK,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy, 

HORACE  JUSTIN  ANDREWS,  A.B.,  M.S.F.,  Instructor  in  For- 
estry, 

CLAIR  UPTHEGROVE,  B.Ch.E.,  Instructor  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, 

WARD   FOLLETT   DAVIDSON,   B.S.E.,   Instructor  in  Electrical 
Engineering, 

ARTHUR  DEARTH  MOORE,  B.S.  (E.E.),  Instructor  in  Electrical 
Engineering, 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  POMEROY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Electrical 
Engineering, 

WILLIAM  PETER  HASEMAN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics, 

HERBERT  BELL,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Physics, 

HARRY  JAMES  WATSON,  B.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, 

STEPHEN  SCATORT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

PERRY  AUGUSTUS  FELLOWS,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering, 

ELMER  ADNA  HARRINGTON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics, 

JOHN    MINERT   NICKELSEN,    B.S.,   Instructor   in   Descriptive 
Geometry  and  Drawing, 

ROY  BURFORD  COWIN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics, 

HERBERT  NICOLAUS  SCHMIT1\  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Econom- 
ics, 

CHARLES  WESLEY  SARGENT,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Economics, 

RAY  VICTOR  LEFFLER,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics, 

NICHOLAS  E.  PETERSON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Sociology, 

WILLIAM   R.   VIS,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Internal  Medicine  in   the 

Medical  School, 

WALTER  EDWIN   LAY,  B.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, 
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ROY  ARCHIE  McGARRY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and 
Sy philology  in  the  Medical  School, 

GEORGE  STARR  LASHER,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric, 

JAMES  HARRY  SPEIRS,  Instructor  in  the  Forge  Shop. 

FRED   PLUMER   CURRIER,   B.S.,   M.D.,  Instructor  in  Internal 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  School, 

RAYMOND    WALTER    BARNARD,   A.B.,   Instructor   in   Mathe- 
matics, 

Demonstrators  and  Assistants 

THEOPHILE  KLINGMANN,  Ph.C,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  Medical  School. 

FRANCES  JEWETT  DUNBAR,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Lan- 
tern Slide  Shop, 

SOBEI  IDE,  M.D.,  Serologist  in  the  University  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital. 

ELIZABETH    LOCKVVOOD    THOMPSON,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    in 
Zoology, 

EARL  VINCENT  MOORE,  A.M.,   Teaching  Assistant  in  Music, 
and  University  Organist, 

LEWIS  LEROY  MELLOR,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Astronomy, 

ORMA  FITCH   BUTLER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Roman 
Archaeology, 

ELLA  SHARPLES  HOGHTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts. 

LAURA  MABLE  DAVIS,  Demonstrator  of  Anesthesia  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

EDWARD   MARK  HONAN,  A.B.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  General 
Chemistry, 

GRACE  POWERS,  A.B.,  Custodian  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory, 

EDWARD  AUGUST  RYKENBOER,  M.S.,  Teaching  Assistant  in 
General  Chemistry. 

ORIN  EDWARD  MADISON,  A.B.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Physical 
Chemistry, 

FRANK  CHARLES  VIBRANS,  A.B.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Gen- 
eral Chemistry, 
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HERBERT    WILLIAM    EMERSON,     B.S.,    M.D.,    Assistant    in 
charge  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

THEOPHILE    RAPHAEL,    A.M.,    Assistant    in    Physiology    and 
Pharmacology. 

GEORGE   ROBERT  SWAIN,   A.M.,   Teaching  Assistant  in  Latin. 

HAROLD    STAGEY    HULBERT,    M.D.,   Assistant   in ,  Psychiatry, 
and  Resident  Physician  in  the  Psychopathic  Hospital. 

GEORGE  MARION  EHLERS,  A.B.,  Assistdnt  in  Geology. 

MINA  LOUISE  WINSLOW,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

EWONDA  BERHARDINA  SCHLENCKER,  D.D.S..  Assistant  in 
Orthodontia. 

BESSIE    AGNES    PARSONS,   Assistant   in    Roentgenology    in    the 
Medical  School. 

CAMP  CHANDLER  THOMAS,   B.S ,  Assistant  in  Roentgenology 
in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School. 

HERBERT    HALL    BARTLETT,    B.C.E.,    Teaching   Assistant    in 
Sanitary  Engineering. 

WILLIAM  TI.  BUETTNER,  Preparateur  in  Paleontology. 

CARL  R.  BROWN,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

JOHN  SHARPE  CHAMBERS,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute. 

HARRY  LEROY  CLARK,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

ARNOLD  HENRY  EGGERTH,  A.M.,  Research  Assistant  in  Bac- 
teriology. 

WALTER  NORMAN  KOELZ,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

J.  SPEED  ROGERS,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

CARL  PARCHER  RUSSELL,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

NARATAN    AUBRAO    HARDIKAR,    M.S.    (P.H.),   Assistant    in 
Hygiene. 

LYNNE  ARTHUR  HOAG,  B.S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy. 

EDWARD  JOHN  MARTIN,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

FRANK  CHARLES  MOCK,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics, 
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ROBERT  FREDERICK  PATON,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

SYBIL  KENNEDY  BENNEIT,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Sociology. 

GALO  W.  BLANCO,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

EDGAR   CLAY    BRITTON,   A.B.,    Teaching  Assistant   in    General 
Chemistry. 

CAPEN   ALEXANDER    FLEMING,   A.B.,    Assistant    in   Political 
Science, 

NORBERT  ADOLPH   LANGE,  A.B.,   Teaching  Assistant  in  Gen- 
eral Chemistry. 

PAUL  HENRY  PIPER,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

WALTER  HOFF  SPRAGUE,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  History. 

GLADYS  CLARA  VEDDER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric. 

HAROLD   RALPH   WELLS,   B.S.,   Teaching  Assistant   in   General 
Chemistry, 

EMORY  WALTER  SINK,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

HARVEY  E.  BARRETT,  Assistant  in  Marine  Engineering. 

JOHN   BON  IN,  Assistant  in   Charge  of  the  Surveying  Instrument 
Room, 

ROBERT  ALEXANDER  HALE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Psychiatry. 

EVA  RAWLINGS,  M.D.,  Pathologist  in  the  Psychopathic  Hospital. 

WILLIAM    LEVIN,  A.B.,   M.S.    (P.H.),  Assistant   in  Hygiene   in 
Charge  of  Water  Analysis. 

WESLEY  BINTZ,  B.C.E.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Surveying. 

GEORGE  M.  BLEEKMAN,  B.S.E.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Survey- 
ing. 

ROBERT  GEORGE  BROWN,  Ph.C,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Phar- 
mctcy, 

CLYDE  EDWARD  COOPER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Geography. 

JAMES  M.  CORK,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

MARION   DAWLEY,   B.S.,    Tdaching  Assistant  in  Physical   Train- 
ing in  Barbour  Gymnasium. 

LENORE  C.  DRAPER,  A.B.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Psychiatry. 
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ALBERT  C.  FURSTENBERG,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Demonsiraior  of  Oto- 
laryngology in  the  Medical  School. 

ROSCOE  CLAIR  GORE,  B.S.E.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Highway 
Engineering. 

CHARLES  H.  GRIFFITH,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

FRED  CHARLES  HAHN,  B.S.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Organic 
Chemistry. 

FRANK  J.  McGRATH,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

HELEN  MARY  MARTIN,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

EVERETT  RUSSELL  PHELPS,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

AVERY  DeHART  PRANGEN,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthal- 
mology in  the  Medical  School. 

NED  R.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Hygiene. 

WASHINGTON  P.  STOWE,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

JAMES  D.  TODD,  B.Ch.E.,  Research  Assistant  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry. 

LESTER  CLAIRE  TODD,  A.B.,  Technical  Assistant  in  the  Uni- 
versity Health  Service. 

M.  MURIEL  TYSON,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric. 

ALEXANDER  DAVIS  WEBB,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry. 

ROBERT  H.  CRISWELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology,  Otol- 
ogy, Rhinology,  and  Laryngology  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
School. 

DAVID  B.  HAGERMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology  and  Ob- 
stetrics in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School. 

HUGH  R.  ITILDEBRANT,  A.B.,  M..D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School. 

HOWARD  M.  HOLCOMB,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery  in  the  Hom 
oeopathic  Medical  School. 

FLOYD  RAYMOND  TOWN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Internal  Medicine 
in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School. 

WILLY  C.  R.  VOIGT,  Min.E.,  Assistant  in  the  Homoeopathic  Med- 
ical School. 
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MORRIS  D.  MACKOY,  Ph.G.,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  in  Prosthetic  Tech- 
nics, 

HOWARD  C.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  French, 

GOVIND  V.  ANKLIKER,  M.C.,  P.S.,   Technical  Assistant  in  An- 
atomy. 

BERYL  ILES  BURNS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

EBER  M.  CARROLL,  A.B.,   Teaching  Assistant  in  American  His- 
tory. 

CHARLES   DOUGLAS   COLE,   D.D.S.,  Demonstrator   of  Clinical 
Dentistry. 

GLENN  M.  COULTER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 

SIDNEY  WILLARD  CROCKER,   Teaching  Assistant  in  Dtscrip- 
tiv  Geometry  and  Drawing. 

HELEN  LOIS  FRANK,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric. 

REED  STANGER  FULTON,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Oratory, 

HELEN  L.  B.  GAGE,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

OLIVER  O.  LEININGER,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Den- 
tistry. 

REGINALD    ANGUS    MACDONALD,    D.D.S.,   Demonstrator   of 
Clinical  Dentistry. 

VERNIE  ALTON  MOODY,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  History. 

URA  GARFIELD  RICKERT,  A.M.,  D.D.S.,  Demonstraiot  of  Clin- 
ical Dentistry. 

JAMES  WILSON  ROBINSON,  B.Ch.E.,  Assistant  in  Chemical  En- 
gineering. 

PHILIP  W.  SHEPARD,  B.S.  (Ch.E.),  Teaching  Assistant  in  Chem- 
ical Engineering. 

OIE  W.  STEPHENSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  History. 

MANUEL  A.   OKI.  VALLE,   B.Ch.E.,  Assistant  in   Chemical  Engi- 
neering. 

ELBRIDGE  R.  WAITE,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

ROBERT  JENNINGS  WELLS,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry. 
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ALLEN  O.  ZIMMERMAN,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. 

LEE   EDWARD   BANGHART,  B.S.E.,   Teaching  Assistant  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

MARION  ALMIRA  BILLS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

WILBUR  E.  BROTIIERTON,  A.B.,  /ijWj^a«/  in  Botany. 

LEAKY  JANE  CORRTNGTON',  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 
FRANK  B.  COTNER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

ROBERT  G.  DAY,  A.B.,  Clerk  of  the  Practice  Court. 

JOHN  J.  DeBOER,  A.m.,  Assistant  in  Philosophy. 

RUSSELL  A.   DODGE,   B.S.    {C.l^.),- Teaching  Assistant  in  Civil 
Engineering. 

WILLIAM  CARLOS  DOWD,  B.S.   (Ch.),  Assistant  in  Analytical 
Chemistry. 

WALTER  RHODES  DRURY,  B.C.E.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Psy- 
chiatry. 

RAY  CLARENCE  FRIESNER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

WILLIAM  M.  GERMAN,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

DOROTEO    GURROLA    Y    LUNA,    A.B.,    Teaching  Assistant    in 
Spanish, 

HAROLD  A.   HICKS,   B.M.E.,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

ROLLAN  WALTER   KRAFT,  B.S.,   M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Clin- 
ical Surgery, 

LEON  H.  LEONTAN,  B.S.  (Agr.),  Assistant  in  Botany. 

WESLEY  MINNIS,  M.S.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

DUDLEY  A.  NICtlOLS,  Wireless  Telegraph  Operator, 

OLIVE  E.  OUTWATER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

SHERWOOD  M.  PINKERTON,  JR.,  B.Ch.,  Teaching  Assistant  in 
Analytical  Chemistry. 

MARIE  I.  RASEY,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric. 

JOSEPH  S.  RICHTIG,  B.S.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  General  Chem- 
istry, 
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JAMES   H.   RUSSELL,  A.H.,  Assistant  in  Political  Science. 

EDWIN    ROGERS    SMITH,    A.B.,   Assistant    in    Pharmacology   in 
the  Medical  School. 

LEON  S.  SMITH,  A.B.,  Assistant  %n  Physics. 

LOIS  ELLP:TT  smith,  A.m.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

ISABEL  R.  SNELGROVE,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Architecture. 

ROY  C.  THOMAS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

SAM   TOUR,    B.S.(Ch.F..),    Teaching   AssisLint   in   Chemical  Engi- 
neering. 

DORA  EDITH  WARE,  A.J?.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

WOODWARD  ALFRED  WARRICK,  B.M.E.,  Teaching  Assistant 
in  Mechanical  Engineering. 


Non-Resident  Lecturers  on  Special  Topics  for  1916-1917 

FRANK  FREMONT  REED,  A.B.,  Chicago,  111.,  Lecturer  on  Copy- 
right   Law. 

DALLAS  BOUDEMAN,  M.S.,  Kalamazoo,  Lecturer  on  Statute  Law. 

MILTON   TATE   WATSON,   D.D.S.,    Detroit,   Lecturer  on   Ortho- 
dontia. 

EDWARD   SIDNEY   ROGERS,   LL.B.,  Chicago,  111.,  Lecturer  on 
Coypright  Law. 

LAWRENCE    MAXWELL,    LL.D.,    Cincinnati,    O.,    Lecturer    on 
Legal  Ethics. 

OSSIAN  COLE  SIMONDS,  C.E.,  Chicago,  111.,  Lecturer  on  Land- 
scape Gardening. 

m 

FRANK  LEVEREIT,  B.S.,   Ann  Arbor,  Lecturer  on  Glacial  Geol- 
ogy^ 

GEORGE    LEWIS    CANFIELD,    A.B.,    Detroit,    Lecturer   on    Ad- 
miralty Law. 

m 

CLARENCE   ASHLEY   LIGHTNER,   A.M.,   Detroit,   Lecturer  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

WILLIAM    HAMILTON    SELLEW.    S.B.,    Detroit,    Lecturer    on 
Railway  Engineering. 
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Non-Resident  Instructors  in  Summer  Session  of  19 16 

HERBEJRT  EUGENE  BOLTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American 
History  in  the  University  of  California i  Professor  of  History. 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  PAGE,  LL.M.,  SJ.D.,  Professor  of  Law  in 
the  Ohio  State  University;  Professor  of  Laiv. 

WESLEYAN  NEWCOMB  HOHFELD,  LL.B..,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Law  in  Yal^  University ;  Professor  of  L.aw. 

CHARLES  HOWARD  STOCKING,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
in  the  University  of  Oklahoma;  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

WILLIAM  LINN  WESTERMANN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Professor  of  History. 

REUBEN  MYRON  STRONG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  .Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Mississippi ;  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  Biological 
Station, 

HARRY  SANGER  RICHARDS,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Law 
School  and  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Professor  of  Law, 

ADOLPH  ZIEFLE,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College;  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

MAX  MAPES  ELLIS,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
in  the  University  of  Colorado;  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
at  the  Biological  Station. 

FRANK  CALEB  GATES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  at 
the  Biological  Station. 

EDGAR  EUGENE  ROBINSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
American  History  in  L.eland  Stanford  Junior  University;  As- 
sistant I*rofessor  of  History. 

LEE  A  WHITE,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  in  the 
University  of  Washington ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

FREDERIC  MORRIS  LOOMIS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology  in  the  Medical  School. 

WALTER  ASAHEL  HOYT,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery  in 
the  Medical  School. 

FLOYD   ELMER   ARMSTRONG,    A.B.,   Instructor   in    Economics. 

ERIE   LAYTON   GATES,  A.B.,  Acting  Dean  of   Women. 
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MARION  DURBIN  ELLIS,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Women  at  the  Biologual 
Station, 

CLIFFORD  G.  ASKIN,  Instructor  in  Practical  Embalming. 

ROBERT  L.  PERKINS,  Ph.C,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry, 

THERESA  BOOTH  MALEY,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  for- 
Women. 

NELLIK   LOUISE  PERKINS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  WALTER  CORT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
in  Macalester  College;  Assistant  in  Zoology  at  the  Biological 
Station. 


Special  Non- Resident  Lecturers  in  Summer  Session  of  1916 

WILLIAM   LAWRENCE  CLEMENTS,  B.S.,  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Bay  City. 

JOHN    ARNOLD    DOELLE,    A.B.,    Superintendent    of    Schools, 
Houghton. 

RABBI  DAVID  LEFKOWITZ,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

FRANK  BRUCE   LELAND,  A.B.,   LL.B.,  Regent  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Detroit. 

THOMAS  WILLIAM   NADAL,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  and 
Oratory  in  Olivet  College,  Olivet. 

SAMUEL  L.  RANCK,  A.M.,  Librarian  of  The  Grand  Rapids  Pub- 
lic Library,  Grand  Rapids. 

MRS.  HARRIET  P.  THOMAS,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Wom- 
an's Peace  Party,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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UNIVERSITY  SENATE 

President     HARRY     B.     HUTCHINS,     Chairman;     Professor 
JOSEPH  L.  MARKLEY,  Secretary. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Professors  L.  A.  STRAUSS,  Chairman,  A.  A.  STANLEY,  F.  N. 
SCOTT,  H.  C.  SADLER,  A.  G.  HALL,  E.  HOLBROOK,  U. 
J.  WILE,  Mrs.  JORDAN,  C.  B.  VIBBERT,  W.  A.  FRAYER, 
and  W.  R.  HUMPHREYS. 

Financial  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  Union 
Professor  E.  HOLBROOK. 

Auditor  and  Comptroller  of  Student  Organizations 
Professor  ARTHUR  G.  HALL. 


SENATE  COUNCIL 

President  HARRY  B.  HUTCHINS. 

Deans  J.  R.  EFFINGER,  M.  E.  COOLEY,  V.  C.  VAUGHAN, 
H.  M.  BATES,  J.  O.  SCHLOTTERBECK,  W.  B.  HINSDALE, 
M.  L.  WARD,  and  A.  H.  LLOYD. 

Professors  J.  L.  MARKLEY,  Secretary,  A.  L.  CROSS,  J.  R. 
ALLEN,  F.  G.  NOVY,  V.  TI.  LANE,  A.  B.  STEVENS,  D.  W. 
MYERS,  N.  S.  HOFF,  and  L.  A.  STRAUSS. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

HARRY  BURNS  HUTCHINS,  LL.D.,  President. 

SHIRLEY  WHEELER  SMITH,  A.M.,  Secretary, 

ROBERT  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL,  Treasurer. 

ARTHUR  GRAHAM  HALL,  Ph.D.,  Registrar. 

MYRA  BfACH  JORDAN,  A.B.,  Dean  of  Women. 

WILLIAM   D.   HENDERSON,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the   University 
Extension  Service. 

JOHN  R*.  BRUMM,  A.M.,   University  News  Editor. 

JOHN   CORNELIUS   CHRISTENSEN,   B..S.,  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Purchasing  Agent. 

LYMAN   R.   FLOOK,   P.C.E.,  Acting  Superintendent   of  Buildings 

and  Grounds. 

• 

College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
JOHN  ROBERT  EFFINGER,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 
ARTHUR  GRAHAM  HALL,  Ph.D.,  Registrar. 

Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture 

MORTIMER  ELWYN  COOLEY,  M.E.,  LL.D.,  Eng.D.,  Dean. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BUTl'S,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering. 

LOUIS  ALLEN  HOPKINS,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Medical  School 

VICTOR   CLARENCE  VAUGHAN,   Sc.D.,   Ph.D.,    M.D.,    LL.D.. 
Dean. 

CHARLES  WALLIS  EDMUNDS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Law  School 

HENRY  MOORE  PATES,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Dean. 

EDWIN   CHARLES  GODDARD,   Ph.B.,   LL.B.,  Secretary. 
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College  of  Pharmacy 
JULIUS  OTTO  SCHLOTTERBECK,  Ph.C,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 
ALVISO  BURDETT  STEVENS,  Ph.C,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Homoeopathic  Medical  School 
WILBERT  B.  HINSDALE,  M.S.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dean. 
WILLIS   ALONZO   DEWEY,    M.D.,  Secretary. 
GEORGE  IRVING  NAYLOR,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Recorder. 

College  of  Dental  Surgery 
MARCUS    LLEWELLYN   WARD,    D.D.Sc.,   Dean. 
RUSSELL  WELFORD   BUNTING,   D.D.Sc,  Secretary. 

Graduate  School 
ALFRED  HENRY  LLOYD,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

Executive  Board 

President  HARRY  B.  HUTCHINS,  Dean  ALFRED .H.  LLOYD, 
Professors  V.  C.  VAUGHAN,  H.  C.  ADAMS,  R.  M,  WEN- 
LEY,  F.  N.  SCOTT,  A.  ZIWET,  H.  C.  SADLER,  J.  S. 
REEVES. 

Summer  Session,  191 6 

EDWARD   HENRY   KRAUS,   Ph.D.,  Dean. 

THOMAS  ERNEST   RANKIN,   A.M.,  Secretary. 


ARTHUR  GRAHAM   HALL,  Ph.D.,  Registrar  for  the  College  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

LOUIS   ALLEN    HOPKINS    Ph.D.,  .Secretary  for  the   College  of 
Engineering. 

CHARLES  WALLIS   EDMUNDS,   A.B.,   M.D.,  Secretary  for  the 
Medical  School. 

EDWIN  CHARLES  GODDARD,  Ph.B.,   LL.B.,  Secretary  for  the 
Law  School. 
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JULIUS  OTTO  SCHLOTTERBECK,  Ph.D..  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy. 

ALFRED  HENRY  LLOYD,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 

WILLIAM  WARNER  BISHOP,  A.M.,  Director  of  the  Course  in 
Library  Methods. 

CLARENCE  THOMAS  JOHNSTON,  C.E.,  Director  of  the  E^igi- 
neering  Camp  Davis. 

OTTO    CHARLES    GLASER,    Ph.D.,    Director   of   the   Biological 
Station. 

ERIE  LAYTON  GATES,  A.B.,  Acting  Dean  of  Women. 

Other  Officers  of  Administration 

LUCY  E.  CHAVI^,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

MARION   C.  GOODRICH,  Assistant  Registrar  of  the  College  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

ISABEL  KLINE,  Assistant  to  the  Treasurer. 

EMANUEL    EDWARD    LUCAS,    Dispensing   Accountant    in    the 
Chemical  Laboratory. 

HENRY    T.    PURFIELD,    Dispensing   Accountant    in    the    Dental 
Laboratory  and  Operating  Room. 

BEULAH  B.  DAVIS,  Private  Secretary  to  the  President. 

CAMILLA  B.  GREEN,  Asustant  Secretary  of  the  Colleges  of  Engi- 
neering and  Architectnrj. 

ALICE  W.  ROOT,  Clerk  to  the  Treasurer. 

ANNA  E.  BURLINGAME,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  University  Hospital. 

MARY  E.  AUDETTE,  Clerk  in  the  University  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital. 

MARGARET  CAMERON,  A.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Appointment  Com- 
mittee. 

MABEL  HARLEY  CHAPMAN,  Clerk  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

FANNIE  Mae  topping.  Private  Secretary  to  the  Secretary. 

ANNA  E.  FISHER,  Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the  Colleges  of  Engi- 
neering and  Architecture. 

KATHERINE   C.    MURRAY,  Secretary  to   the  Dean  of  the  Law 
School. 

♦BYRON    CLAUDE    HEACOCK.    Chief   Clerk    in   the  Purchanng 
Department. 

ANNA  MARIE  YOUNG,  Clerk  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

«  - — • -■ 1  -    -  -  I  ■    I  ■  ■  —    -  I 

•  Resigned  January  lo,  191 7. 
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JOSEPH   HERMAN  GREVE,  Inventory  Clerk  in  the  Secretar/s 
Office. 

LOUISE  BARBARA  YOUNG,.  Clerk  to  the  Dean  of  the  Summer 
Session. 

JULIA  A.   L.  GLOVER,  Clerk  to  the  Director  of  the   University 
Extension  Service. 

ROSINA  KATHERINE  SCHENK,  Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

ETHEL  P.  BRADLEY,  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Medical  School. 

HENRIETTA  AGNES  McBRlDE,  Clerk  to  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  and  the  Director  of  the  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

EMMA  FRANCES  HARTSHORN,  Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  School. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  MAULBETSCH,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Purchas- 
ing Department. 

LEE  COULTER,  Storekeeper. 

GERTRUDE   E.  WOODARD,  B.Pd.,  Secretary  to  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Reference  and  Research. 

Library 

RAYMOND    CAZALLIS    DAVIS,    A.M.,    Librarian   Emeritus. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  BISHOP,  A.M.,  Librarian. 

FREDERICK  PARKER  JORDAN,  A.B.,  Assistant  Librarian. 

BYRON  ALFRED  FINNEY,  A.B.,  Reference  Librarian  Emeritus 

FRANCIS    LEE    DEWPJY   GOODRICH,   A.B.,   B.L.S.,   Reference 
Librarian. 

WILLIAM   CHARLES   HOLLANDS,  Superintendent  of  Printing 
and  Binding. 

RAYMOND    NEWELL   BROWN,    Litt.B.,   Assistant  Librarian   in 
Charge  of  Accessions. 

ESTHER  ANNA   SMITH.  A.B.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Head  Cata- 
loguer. 

FREDERICKA  BOtSFORD  GILLETTE,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Assistant 
Reference  Librarian. 

AMANDA  MATHILDA  BELSER,  Accountant. 

EDITH  TAYLOR  FLEMING,   Accessions  Clerk. 

EMMA  MARIE  KLAGER,  Order  Clerk. 

FLORA   McARTHUR   BATES,  Binding   Clerk. 

FLORENCE  DAVEY  PETERS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Cir- 
culation. 

ALICE  PERSIS  BIXBY,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  the  Natural 
Science  Library. 
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MABEL  FIDELIA  McLOUTH,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  the  Chem- 
ical Libmry, 

BLANCHE  EMILY  HARROUN,  Assistant  m  Charge  of  the  Engi- 
neering Library, 

THEODORE  VAN  REENEN  ENGELS,  Assistant  in  Charg-  of 
the  Dental  Library, 

BERTHA   LOUISE  SHAW,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  the  Periodical 
Room. 

S.  W.   McAllister,  Assistant  in   Charge  of  the  Upper  Reading 
Room. 

CLARE  MULLETT,  Assistant  Classifier. 

EDITH  THOMAS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Extension  Library 
Service. 

WILLIAM  SPARROW  JEROME,  B.D.,  Stack  Clerk. 

KATHERINE  G.  CRUTCHER,  Secretary  to  the  Librarian. 

NINA  MARY  WATERBURY,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Librarian. 

RUTH  ELIZABETH  GOFF,  Multi^apher. 

ELLA  MAY  HYMANS,  A.B.,  Cataloguer. 

THERESA    ALVINA    GRUBE,   B.L.,   Cataloguer, 

MARY  ALLEN   JACKMAN,  A.B.,   Cataloguer. 

EVELYN  HARRIET  WALKER,  Cataloguer. 

ESTHER  BETZ,  A.B.,  Cataloguer. 

DOROTHY  TUTTLE  HAGERMAN,  Cataloguer. 

VIVIAN  BAKER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  the  Upper  Reading  Room. 

MILDRED  CHARLOTTE  BLODGETT,  Assistant  Cataloguer. 

RUTH    HUBBARD,  Assistant   Cataloguer. 

ANNA   MARY  KLAGER,  Assistant  Cataloguer. 

BLANCHE  CAROLYN  WASHBURNE,  A.B.,  Assistant  Cataloguer. 

ROSE  BERNICE  PHELPS,  Assistant. 

ALICE  G.   ESTILL,  Assistant. 

ESTHER  MERCER,  Assistant. 

CECIL  A.  ROSE,  Assistant. 

SARAH  CLARKSON,  Junior  Assistant. 

DORIS  ANSHUTZ,  Junior  Assistant. 

ELSA  HOLMES,  Junior  Assistant. 

Law  Library 

VICTOR  H.  LANE,  C.E.,  LL.B.,  Librarian. 
ELIZABETH  BE'AL  STEERE,  A.B.,  Assistant  Librarian. 
VOLNEY  A.  CHAPIN,  Assistant. 
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Art  Gallery,  Museum,  and  Observatory 

HERBERT  RICHARD  CROSS,  A.M.,  Curator  of  Alumni  Memorial 
HalL 

ALEXANDER  GRANT  RUTHVEN,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Zoology. 

HENRY    ALLAN    GLEASON,    Ph.D.,   Director  of   the   Botanical 
Garden, 

LEROY  NELSON  PATTISON,  B.D.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Curator  of 
the  Alumni  Memorial  Hall, 

NORMAN  ASA  WOOD,  Curator  and  Taxidermist. 

CRYSTAL  THOMPSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  the  Museum. 

FREDERICK  McMAHON  GAIGE,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  the  Museum. 

HELEN  THOMPSON  GAIGE,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  the  Museum. 

HENRY  JULIUS  COLLIAU,  Instrument  Maker  and  Designer  at 
the  Observatory. 

EMIL  J.  COLLIAL^  Instrument  Maker  at  the  Observatory. 

BRYANT  WALKER,  A.B.,   LL.B.,   Detroit,  Honorary  Curator  of 

Mollusc  a. 

WILLIAM  W.  NEWCOMB,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Detroit,  Honorary  Curator 
of  Lepidoptera, 

ARTHUR  S.   PEARSE,  Ph.D.,  Madison,   Wis.,  Honorary  Curator 
of  Crustacea. 

BRADSHAW  HALL  SWALES,  LL.M.,  Grosse  Isle,  Honorary  As- 
sociate in  the  Museum. 

ARTHUR    W.    ANDREWS,    Detroit,    Honorary   Associate    in    the 
Museum. 

CHARLES  KEENE  DODGE,  A.B.,  Port  Huron,  Honorary  Asso- 
ciate in  the  Museum. 

Hospitals 

RUSSELL  EBENEZER  ATCHISON,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the 
University  Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

ROBERT    GEORGE    GREVE,   Superintendent    of   the    University 
Hospital. 

GENEVIEVE  REED,  Principal  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
in  the  University  Homoeopathic.  Hospital. 

FANTINE   PEMBERTON,  Principal  of  the   Training  School  for 
Nurses  in  the  University  Hospital. 

JAMES    PERRY    BRIGGS,    Ph.C,   Pharmacist   in    the    University 
Hospital, 

WILLIAM   HENRY   GORDON,   B.S.,   M.D.,  House  Physician  in 
the  University  Hospital, 
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LLOYD  RALPH  CLAY,  M.D.,  Interne  in  the  University  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital. 

DAVID  BENJAMIN  IIAGERMAN,  M.D.,  Interne  in  the  Univer- 
sity Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

PHILIP  EGGLESTON  HAYNES,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Interne  in  the  Uni- 
versity Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

Gymnasiums 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  MAY,  M.D.,  Directot  of  the  Waterman 
G  ymnasium, 

PHILIP  GEORGE  BARTELME,  Director  of  Outdoor  Athletics. 

ALICE   EVANS,  A.B.,  Director  of  the  Barbour  Gymnasium.. 

STEPHEN  JOHN  FARRELL,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

MARIAN  O.  WOOD,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

ROBERT  ALAN  AMBLER,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

MARION  DAWLEY,   Teaching  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

University  Health  Service 

HOWARD  HASTINGS  CUMMINGS,  M.D.,  Executive  Head  and 
Physician  to  the  University  Health  Service. 

ELSIE  SEELYE  PRATT,  B.L.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  University 
Health  Service. 

CLYDE  BRUCE  STOUFFER,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  University 
Health  Service. 

CHARLES  PARMELEE  DRURY,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  State.  The  governing  body  of  the  institution  is  a 
Board  of  Regents,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  eight  years, 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State,  the  University  aims  to  complete  and  crown  the 
work  that  is  begun  in  the  public  schools  by  furnishing  ample  facili- 
ties for  liberal  education  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  and  for 
thorough  professional  study  of  engineering,  architecture,  medicine, 
law,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry.  Through  the  aid  that  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  and  from  the  State,  it  is  enabled  to 
offer  its  privileges,  with  only  moderate  charges,  to  all  persons  of 
either  sex,  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  While  Michigan  has 
endowed  her  University  primarily  for  the  higher  education  of  her 
own  sons  and  daughters,  it  must  be  understood  that  she  also  opens 
the  doors  of  the  institution  to  all  students  wherever  their  homes.  It 
is  in  this  broad,  generous,  and  hospitable  spirit  that  the  University 
has  been  founded,  and  that  it  endeavors  to  do  its  work. 


I.  The  College  of. Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

II.  The  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

III.  The  Medical  School. 

IV.  The  Law  School. 

V.  The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

VI.  The  Homoeopathic  Medical  School. 

VII.  The  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

VI  [I.  The  Graduate  School. 

In  a  Summer  Session  regular  courses  of  instruction  are  given  in 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  Colleges  of 
Engineering  and  Architecture,  the  Medical  School,  the  Law  School, 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  Homc^opathic  Medical  School,  and  the 
Graduate  School,  together  with  a  School  of  Library  Methods  and  a 
Biological  Station. 
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On  the  completion  of  prescribed  courses  of  study  degrees  are 
conferred  by  the  University  as  follows :  In  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor 
of  Science;  in  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Ma- 
rine, and  Architectural  Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Architecture ; 
in  the  Medical  School,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  in  the  Law 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Juris  Doctor,  and  Master 
of  Laws;  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  degrees  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Pharmacy)  ;  in  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  School,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  in  the  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  the  degrees  of.  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Doctor 
of  Dental  Science ;  in  the  Graduate  School,  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  in  Landscape  Design,  Master  of 
Science  in  Engineering  and  in  Architecture,  Master  of  Science  (in 
Pharmacy),  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health,  Civil  Engineer, 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Electrical  Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer,  Ma- 
rine Engineer  and  jVaval  Architect,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of 
Science,  and  Doctor  of  Public  Health. 

Students  in  any  School  or  College  of  the  University  may  entei 
the  classes  in  any  other  School  or  College,  upon  obtaining  permission 
from  the  two  faculties. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SENATE 

The  University  Senate  is  a  body  composed  of  the  President  of 
the  University,  the  Professors,  Associate  Professors,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors, and  Acting  Professors  of  all  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  the 
Librarian.  The  University  Senate  is  authorized  to  consider  any  sub- 
ject pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  University,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Regents  in  regard  thereto. 

The  Senate  Council  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University, 
the  Deans  of  the  several  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  and  members  elected  by  the  several 
faculties  as  follows:  from  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  two;  arid  from  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture, 
the  Medical  School,  the  Law  School,  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  School  and  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
one  each. 

The  functions  of  the  Senate  Council  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  consider  matters  appertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the   University  and  report  upon  the  same  to  the   University  Senate. 

2.  To  communicate  to  the  Regents  through  the  President  tlie 
action  of  the  Senate. 

3.  To  act  for  the  Senate  during  vacation  periodsi. 
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4.  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business  and  to  elect  a  secretary  from  its  members  who  is  empow- 
ered to  call  meetings  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  at  the  request 
of  two  Deans,  or  three  members  of  the  Council,  or  upon  the  written 
request  of  five  members  of  the  University  Senate. 

5.  To  call  upon  members  of  the  University  Senate  for  such 
service,  information,  and  assistance  as  may  be  desirable. 


THE  LIBRARIES 

The  Libraries  of  the  University  are  the  General  Library,  the 
Engineering  Library,  the  Medical  Library,  the  Law  Library,  the 
Homoeopathic  Library,  the  Dental  Library,  and  the  Chemical  Library. 
They  contained  in  the  aggregate,  June  30,  1916,  368,238  volumes. 
One  thousand  seven  hundred  ten  periodicals  are  regularly  received. 

The  General  Library  contains  283,027  volumes  and  4,580  maps. 
It  includes  the  following  special  collections :  Parsons  Library  (politi- 
cal economy),  6,076  volumes;  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library,  6,525 
volumes;  Goethe  Library,  1,131  volumes.  The  Hagerman  Collection 
and  the  Dorsch  Library,  formerly  treated  as  special  collections,  have, 
with  the  approval  of  the  donors  been  merged  in  the  general  collection. 
One  thousand  thirty-three  periodicals  are  taken  by  the  General  Li- 
brary. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  library  has  been  enriched  by  sev- 
eral large  and  valuable  gifts.  Among  the  more  important  of  these 
that  deserve  special  mention  are  the  historical  books,  including  the 
Stevens  Facsimiles,  presented  by  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Burton,  of  De- 
troit; the  Morris  Philosophical  Library,  presented  by  Mrs.  George 
S.  Morris;  the  Alpheus  Felch  Historical  Library,  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Governor  Alpheus  Felch ;  the  Walter  Library  of  Romance  Litera- 
ture, bequeathed  by  the  late  Professor  Edward  L.  Walter ;  the  Stearns 
Musical  Collection,  presented  by  Messrs.  Frederick  and  Frederick  K. 
Stearns,  of  Detroit ;  the  Germanic  Library  of  the  late  Professor 
George  A.  Hench,  presented  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  Hench; 
the  Geological  Library  of  the  late  Professor  Israel  C.  Russell,  pre- 
sented by  his  widow ;  and  the  major  portion  of  the  libraries  of 
Richard  Hudson,  former  Professor  of  History,  of  Elisha  Jones,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Greek,  and  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  S.  Jerome,  of  Capri, 
Italy. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  depositories  for  the  printed  catalogue 
cards  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress;  it  has  acquired  those 
pi-inted  by  the  John  Crerar  Library,  of  Chicago;  it  subscribes,  also, 
to  the  card  publications  of  the  American  Library  Association,  Har- 
vard   University,  and   the   Royal   Library,  Berlin.     The  bulk   of  the 
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University's  book  possessions  are  now  recorded  in  a  public  catalogue 
based  largely  on  these  various  series  of  printed  cards. 

Books  may  be  drawn  by  all  officers  and  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  by  others  having  special  permission.  The  reading  room  for 
general  use  will  seat  270  readers.  Separate  rooms  are  provided  for 
advanced  students  where  work  is  pursued  with  the  necessary  books 
at  hand.  A  new  library  building  was  authorized  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature.  The  work  of  erection  is  already  begun,  and 
should  be  completed  in  1918. 

The  library  is  open  for  consultation  fourteen  hours  daily,  except 
during  the  summer  vacation  after  the  close  of  the  summer  session, 
when  it  is  open  ten  hours  daily.  During  the  regular  academic  year 
the  library  is  open  on  Sundays,  for  reference  use,  from  2  to  5 130 
p.  M.     On  important  legal  holidays  the  library  is  closed. 

The  income  of  the  Ford-Messer  Bequest  of  $20,000,  of  the  Coyl 
Bequest  of  $10,000,  and  of  the  Octavia  Williams  Bates  Bequest 
of  over  $17,000,  is  used  for  the  increase  of  the  General  Library. 

The  Natural  Science  Library,  containing  12,897  volumes,  is 
housed  in  a  specially  designed  room  in  the  Natural  Science  building. 
It  is  in  charge  of  an  assistant  detailed  from  the  General  Library. 
It  covers  the  modern  books  and  periodicals  in  Psychology,  Mineral- 
ogy, Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Forestry. 

The  Chemical  Library,  containing  8,396  volumes,  occupies  a 
special  room  in  the  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  building  and  is  in 
charge  of  an  assistant  detailed  from  the  General  Library.  One  hun- 
dred eleven  periodicals  are  currently  received. 

The  Engineering  Library,  containing  12,323  volumes,  occupies 
a  special  room  in  the  Engineering  building  and  is  in  charge  of  an 
assistant  detailed  from  the  General  Library.  The  Architectural  Li- 
brary, containing  2,073  volumes,  is  housed  in  the  Engineering  Li- 
brary. In  addition,  about  three  thousand  books  on  Engineering  and 
Architecture  are  shelved  with  the  collections  of  the  General  Library. 
One  hundred  forty-eight  engineering  and  architectural  periodicals  are 
received. 

The  Medical  Library,  containing  27^404  volumes  and  500  pam- 
phlets, is  shelved  with  the  General  Library,  and  is  consulted  under 
the  same  regulations.  Three  hundred  fifty-six  periodicals  are  regu- 
larly received. 

The  Law  Library,  containing  36,307  volumes,  occupies  the  large 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Law  building.  Thirtv  periodicals 
are  taken. 

The  Li&rary  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School  is  shelved 
with  the  General  Library,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  regulations.  It 
contains  4,140  volumes.  Twenty-nine  periodicals  are  regularly  re- 
ceived. 
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The  Library  of  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery*  is  shelved 
in  a  room  in  the  Dental  building.  It  contains  numerous  sets  of  val- 
uable periodicals  and  the  most  important  treatises  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  dentistry.  The  whole  number  of  volumes  is  2,966.  The 
library  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  private  collection  of  the 
late  Dr.  W.  D.  Miller,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  volumes. 
Six  dental  periodicals  are  taken. 


THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY 

The  University  Observatory  was  founded  in  1852,  through  the 
liberality  of  citizens  of  Detroit,  and  on  this  account  it  was  named 
Detroit  Observatory.  It  is  situated  on  the  northeastern  border  of  the 
city  of  Ann  Arbor,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  University,  on  a  site 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Huron  River.  The  Observatory  grounds 
until  recently  limited  to  four  acres,  have  now  been  increased  to  thirty 
acres. 

In  the  beginning  the  principal  instruments  of  the  Observatory 
were  a  refracting  telescope  of  12^  inches  aperture,  constructed  by 
Henry  Fitz,  of  New  York ;  a  meridian  circle  of  six  inches  aperture 
by  Pistor  &  Martins,  of  Berlin,  the  gift  of  Henry  N.  Walker,  of 
Detroit ;  a  sidereal  clock  by  Tiede ;  a  chronograph  by  Bond ;  and  a 
four-inch  comet-seeker. 

About  1880,  to  increase  the  facilities  for  instruction,  a  six-inch 
refracting  telescope,  equatorially  mounted,  with  objective  by  Alvan 
Clark  &  Sons,  and  a  three-inch  transit  instrument,  with  zenith  tele- 
scope attachment,  were  obtained,  both  made  by  Fauth  &  Company, 
of  Washington.  Since  then  to  the  same  end  other  instruments  have 
been  obtained,  notably  the  following:  a  mean  time  clock  by  Howard, 
chronometers  by  Bond  and  by  Negus,  chronograph  by  Saegmuller, 
altazimuth  instrument  by  Wurdemann,  theodolites  by  Brandis,  sex- 
tants, transit,  computing  machines,  etc.  The  i2]^-inch  refractor  was 
reconstructed  by  the  Observatory  Shop  in  1907  and  a  new  filar  mi- 
crometer fitted  to  it,  made  by  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  of 
Cleveland.  A  new  driving  clock  has  been  made  for  the  six-inch 
refractor  and  a  camera  has  been  attached  to  this  instrument  for 
making  astronomical  photographs.  This  camera  has  a  Tessar  lens 
of  4.5  inches  aperture.  A  new  comet  seeker  of  4.5  inches  aperture 
has  also  been  constructed. 

Facilities  for  modern  astrophysical  research  have  been  provided 
by    installing   a   large    reflecting   telescope,    of   37^^    inches    aperture. 

*  Named  the  Taft  lyibrary  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  Jonathan 
Taft,  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  July,  1904. 
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This  instrument  was  designed  at  the  Observatory  and  built  by  the 
Observatory  Shop.  The  optical  parts  were  made  by  the  John  A. 
Brashear  Company,  of  Allegheny.  It  is  equatorially  mounted  and 
has  flat  and  hyperbolic  secondaries,  so  that  it  can  be  used  either  as 
a  Newtonian  or  as  a  Cassegrain  reflector.  Since  its  completion,  in 
191 1,  it  has  been  used  by  officers  of  the  Observatory  and  by  gradu- 
ate students  almost  exclusively  for  stellar  spectrographic  research. 
It  is  supplied  with  a  single-prism  spectrograph  of  the  most  efficient 
modern  construction,  designed  especially  for  radial  velocity  deter- 
minations. The  Observatory  has  two  engines  designed  particularly 
for  the  measurement  of  spectrograms;  also  a  large  comparator,  which 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  likewise  for  the  measurement  of 
rectangular  coordinates  of  stellar  photographs;  and  a  Hartmann 
microphotometer  by  Toepfer,  having  attachments  enabling  it  to  be 
used  as  a  measuring  engine. 

A  refracting  telescope  of  twenty-four  inches  aperture,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  R.  P.  Lamont,  of  Chicago,  has  been  designed  at  the  Observ- 
atory and  is  being  constructed  by  the  Observatory  Shop.  This  in- 
strument is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  construction.  Its  completion  has 
been  delayed  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  the  glass  makers  have 
experienced  in  producing  the  disks  of  glass  required  for  the  objective. 

The  Observatory  has  recently  received,  as  a  gift  from  Justice 
J.  E.  Howell,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  portable  telescope  of  4.6 
inches  aperture,  made  by  Benj.  Pike's  Sons,  of  New  York. 

lA  set  of  seismographs  for  the  registration  of  vibrations  due  to 
earthquakes  has  been  continuously  in  operation  since  1909.  This  set 
includes  two  Bosch-Omori  horizontal  pendulums,  each  with  a  steady 
mass  of  220  pounds ;  a  Wiechert  seismograph,  also  with  a  steady 
mass  of  220  pounds,  and  registering  two  horizontal  components ;  and 
a  Wiechert  vertical  seismograph. 

A  shop  supplied  with  excellent  machine  and  hand  tools  is  main- 
tained at  the  Observatory.  It  has  been  an  important  factor  in  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  the  Observatory,  by  the  construction  of  new 
instruments  and  the  modification  of  old  ones,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  instruction  and  research. 

The  larger  instruments  are  intended  for  research,  and  when  not 
otherwise  employed  will  be  available  to  that  end  to  such  students  as 
have  the  technical  ability  to  use  them  to  advantage. 

For  many  years  the  Observatory  has  been  receiving  the  principal 
astronomical  publications,  and  its  technical  library  is  reasonably  com- 
])lete,  including  in  round  numbers  about  2,800  volumes.  These  in- 
clude nearly  all  the  printed  star  catalogues,  most  of  the  modern 
publications  of  observatories  and  astronomical  societies,  and  nearly 
complete  files  of  the  astronomical  periodicals. 
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THE  MUSEUMS 

The  University  Museums  contain  collections  in  zoology,  anthro- 
pology, geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  materia  medica,  chemistry,  an- 
atomy, the  industrial  arts,  and  the  fine  arts.  These  are  deposited 
in  the  various  buildings  devoted  to  the  subjects  they  illustrate,  ex- 
cept the  zoological  and  anthropological  collections,  which  are  housed 
in  a  separate  building — the  Museum  of  Zoology.  All  of  these  are 
accessible  both  to  students  and  to  visitors.  The  University  affords  a 
secure  depository  for  objects  of  value,  and  it  is  hoped  that  frequent 
gifts  will  be  made  to  its  several  collections. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  ZOOLOGY 

The  collection  in  the  Museum  of  Zoology  may  be  described  as 
follows : 

I.    The  Zoological  Collections. — ^These  are  large  and  valuable. 

They  include  a  series  of  animals  from  Western  United  States 
made  by  Lieutenant  Trowbridge,  a  large  number  of  specimens  from 
South  America  and  the  Philippines  collected  by  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Steere, 
a  considerable  amount  of  material  obtained  by  the  Museum  expedi- 
tions to  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  South  America,  and 
Central  America,  and  the  extensive  collections  of  the  Michigan  Geo- 
logical and  Biological  Survey.  A  special  effort  is  made  to  accumu- 
late zoological  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  State  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  permit  of  detailed  scientific  study,  and  to  obtain  the 
foreign  forms  needed  in  comparative  work.  All  of  the  collections 
are  available  for  study,  the  specimens  being  catalogued  and  systemat- 
ically arranged,  and  the  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
insects  have  also  been  systematically  catalogued.  As  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  capable  persons  are  given  every  opportunity  to 
study  the  collections. 

The  Mammal  Collection  contains  a  valuable  series  of  skins  and 
osteological  preparations  in  addition  to  the  specimens  on  exhibition. 
There  are  about  i,ooo  specimens  in  this  department,  most  of  which 
are  from  Michigan,  but  foreign  types  are#being  acquired  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  Bird  Collection  includes  about  8,000  skins  and  1,600  mounted 
specimens.  There  are  large  series  from  Michigan,  representing  the 
variations  with  age  and  sex  in  many  species,  but  there  are  also  many 
specimens  from  various  parts  of  the  new  and  old  worlds.  The 
collection  of  bird  stomachs  numbers  2,500  entries.  A  series  of  groups 
illustrating  biological  facts  has  been  installed.  In  these  groups  the 
natural  surroundings  are  reproduced  in  detail.  There  are  forty-three 
types,  eight  paratypes  and  two  cotypes,  representing  forty-four  species 
in  the  collection. 
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The  Reptile  and  Amphibian  Collection  contains  a  large  series  of 
Michigan  specimens,  the  variety  and  number  of  specimens  making 
it  the  most  valuable  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  In  addition 
to  the  Michigan  material  there  are  several  thousand  specimens  from 
various  parts  of  North,  Middle,  and  South  America  and  a  rapidly 
growing  series  of  Old  World  forms.  There  are  many  types  in  the 
collection. 

The  Fish  Collection  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  Michigan 
forms.  There  are  about  2,000  specimens,  most  of  which  were  col- 
lected by  the  various  surveys  and  which  are  thus  accompanied  by 
ecological  data. 

The  Mollusk  Collection  includes  shells  of  about  6,000  species, 
representing  most  of  the  genera  of  the  land,  fresh-water,  and  marine 
shells.  The  specimens  have  for  the  most  part  been  identified  by  ex- 
perts which  makes  the  collection  of  special  value  to  the  student. 

The  Insect  Collection  at  present  contains  several  thousand  deter- 
mined species,  representing  about  150  families,  which  are  "systemati- 
cally arranged  and  catalogued.  The  collection  is  particularly  strong 
in  Michigan  material,  and  much  of  this  has  been  collected  by  the 
several  Museum  and  State  surveys  and  is  accompanied  by  ecological 
data.  The  material  is  from  nearlj'  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
Europe,  Africa,  South  and  Middle  America,  and  the  South  Pacific 
Islands.  There  is  a  particularly  good  series,  principally  economic 
forms,  from  the  Philippines  (the  Ledyard  Collection).  There  are 
many  types  in  the  collection. 

Miscellaneous  Invertebrates. — The  collections  of  invertebrates  oth- 
er than  insects  and  mollusks  consist  largely  of  miscellaneous  material 
for  illustrative  purposes.  The  only  extensive  series  is  of  Crustacea, 
which  comprise  a  determined  collection  of  American  forms.  There 
are  types  and  paratypes  of  several  species  of  Crustaceans. 

II.  The  Anthropological  Collections. — Among  the  most  not- 
able features  of  this  department  of  the  Museum  are : — 

a.  The  Oriental  Section,  including  the  entire  Chinese  Collection, 
mentioned  below,  weapons,  clothing,  farm  implements,  carpenters* 
tools,  porcelains,  and  idols,%rrom  China,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines, 
secured  by  the  Beal-Steere  Expedition,  and  an  interesting  series  of 
South  Sea  Islands  weapons,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

In  1885  the  Chinese  government  presented  to  the  University  the 
exhibit  which  it  sent  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  A  part  of  the 
collection,  numbering  several  thousand  specimens,  is  on  exhibition 
in  the  museum  building.  It  illustrates  with  special  fullness  the  var- 
ieties of  Chinese  cotton,  the  Chinese  processes  of  manufacturing  cot- 
ton and  the  finished  products  of  cotton  and  silk.  There  are  many 
articles  showing  the  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  working  in  wood,  ivory, 
and  porcelain,  in  embroidery,  and  in  painting  on  glass  and  on  silk. 
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b.  the  Collection  of  Peruvian  and  New  Mexican  Ceramics,  in- 
cluding an  exceptionally  fine  series  of  ancient  Peruvian  burial  pottery 
and  modern  basins  secured  by  the  Beal-Steere  Expedition,  and  an 
extensive  series  of  New  Mexican  pottery  received  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

c.  The  Modern  Indian  Section,  including  wearing  apparel,  im- 
plements of  war  and  the  chase,  and  household  utensils,  of  the  South 
American,  North  American,  and  the  Alaskan  Indians,  and  a  fine 
example  of  the  Alaskan  totemic  column. 

d.  The  Stone  Age  Section,  including  the  local  collection  of  the 
late  David  De  Pue,  a  series  of  Danish  implements,  and  a  series  of 
casts  of  rare  implements  prepared  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  AND  MUSEUMS 

MiNERALOGiCAL  AND  Petrographical  COLLECTIONS.  —  The  min- 
eral collections  comprise  more  than  40,000  specimens.  For  instruc- 
tional purposes  several  large  collections  have  been  arranged.  These 
are  (i)  large  display  and  study  collections,  (2)  an  unlabeled  col- 
lection for  use  in  determinative  mineralogy,  (3)  a  lecture  collection 
of  about  2,500  specimens,  and  (4)  the  blowpipe  collection.  The  min- 
erals of  Michigan,  especially  those  of  the  Lake  Superior  mining 
region,  are  well  represented  by  large  suites. 

The  petrographical  collections  contain  several  thousand  speci- 
mens, and  consist  of  (i)  systematic  labeled  collections  for  lecture 
and  study  purposes.  Many  of  the  specimens  of  this  collection  were 
brought  together  by  the  older  State  Geological  Surveys.  This  collec- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  thin  sections.  (2)  There 
are  also  good  collections  of  unlabeled  specimens  for  determinative 
purposes. 

The  University  has  from  time  to  time  come  into  the  possession 
of  various  private  mineral  collections,  of  which  the  Lederer,  Romin- 
ger,  Garringer,  and  Collier  collections  may  be  mentioned. 

Geological  and  Paleontological  Collections. — ^The  Paleonto- 
logical  collections  are,  in  large  part,  in  the  Geological  Museum  in 
the  Natural  Science  building.  The  invertebrate  collections  consist  of 
several  thousand  carefully  identified  specimens  illustrating  the  ex- 
tinct forms  of  life.  The  specimens  are  arranged  to  illustrate  the 
zoological  and  botanical  characters  of  extinct  life  forms,  the  strati- 
graphical  sequence  of  fossils,  the  relation  between  living  and  extinct 
forms,  and  certain  definite  lines  of  evolution.  Models  of  extinct 
forms  accompany  the  fossils  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  animals 
in  life.  The  paleontology  laboratory  contains  numerous  collections 
from  different  localities,  affording  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  fossils  of  definite  geological  horizons. 
Among  the  more  important  units  in  the  collections  are  the  collections 
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of  the  Michigan  Geological  Survey,  the  Rominger  collection  of  corals, 
the  White  collection,  and  the  Springer  collection  of  crinoids. 

The  vertebrate  fossils  are  in  part  placed  with  the  invertebrates 
in  the  Geological  Museum,  but  some  of  the  larger  mounted  speci- 
mens are  placed  in  the  Museum  building.  These  specimens,  with  ap- 
propriate models  and  photographs,  serve  to  illustrate  the  development 
of  vertebrate  life. 

The  Geological  collections  illustrating  the  structure  and  charac- 
ter of  rocks  will  be  installed  in  cases  in  the  corridor  of  the  second 
floor  of  the  Natural  Science  building. 

The  collections  of  Pharmacognosy  and  Industrial  Chemistry 
occupy  a  floor  space  of  2,500  square  feet  in  the  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macy building,  and  are  briefly  described  as  follows : 

The  Pharmacognosy  Collection  comprises  several  thousand 
mounted  and  labeled  specimens  of  products  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  are  used  for  medicinal,  alimentary,  and  industrial 
purposes.  The  articles  are  of  vegetable  and  of  animal  origin  and  are 
arranged  in  the  present  system  of  scientific  classification.  Water- 
color  plates  and  photographs,  showing  the  form  and  habit  of  the 
plant,  accompany  the  crude  drugs  and  their  products.  Series  of 
chemical  constituents,  isolated  by  students,  and  mounted  in  part  in 
the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  the  plant,  make  up  a 
phytochemical  exhibit  of  composition.  There  is  a  set  of  drawings 
and  wall-charts  of  the  histological  structure  of  drugs,  foods,  and  con- 
diments, for  aid  in  the  study  of  adulteration,  together  with  photo- 
micrographs of  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections. 

The  cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  market  and  the  com- 
merce of  these  articles  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  illus- 
trated by  collections  of  authentic  photographs,  many  of  which  have 
been  expressly  procured  for  the  study  of  commerce  with  distant  parts 
of  the  world. 

Chemical  Industry. — This  collection  contains  exhibits  illustrat- 
ing the  raw  materials,  intermediate  products,  and  final  products  of 
those  manufacturing  industries  whose  operations  are  chemical  in 
na.ture.  Among  the  industries  represented  are  those  which  produce 
salts  of  various  types,  acids,  alkalies  and  bleaching  powder ;  pottery, 
glass,  and  Portland  cement;  electric  furnace  products;  copper,  steel, 
and  other  metals  and  alloys;  the  by-products  from  coal  distillation, 
with  explosives  and  dyes  as  finished  products;  petroleum;  fats  and 
oils,  soap,  and  glycerine;  paint  and  varnish;  leather  and  glue;  rub- 
ber;  sugar,  starch,  and   glucose;  textiles  and  paper. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica  and  the  Den- 
tal Museum  are  housed  in  the  buildings  of  the  Medical  School  and 
ihe  Dental  College,  respectively,  and  are  described  in  the  chapters 
(levoted  to  them. 
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MUSEUM  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  HISTORY 

The  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  University  have  been  removed 
from  the  galleries  formerly  occupied  by  them  in  the  Library  build- 
ing and  have  been  installed  in  the  Alumni  Memorial  Hall.  A  printed 
catalogue,  prepared  by  Professor  Martin  L.  DOoge,  contains  fuller 
descriptions  than  can  here  be  given.  The  collection  was  begun  in 
1855.  It  contains  a  gallery  of  casts,  in  full  size  and  in  reduction, 
of  some  of  the  most  valuable  ancient  statues  and  busts,  such  as  the 
Hermes,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  the  Wrestlers,  and  the 
Sophocles ;  more  than  two  hundred  reductions  and  n:\pdels  in  terra 
cotta  and  other  materials:  the  statue  of  Nydia  by  Randolph  Rogers; 
casts  of  modern  statues,  busts,  etc.,  and  reliefs;  a  number  of  engrav- 
ings and  photographic  views,  illustrating  especially  the  architectural 
and  sculptural  remains  of  Ancient  Italy  and  Greece ;  a  small  collection 
of  engraved  copies  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  modern  painting; 
two  series  of  historical  medallions — the  Horace  White  Collection, 
presented  by  Honorable  Andrew  D.  White,  and  the  Governor  Bagley 
Collection — the  former  illustrative  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern 
European  history,  the  latter  designed  to  embrace  the  commemorative 
medals  struck  by  order  of  Congress  or  other  authorities,  and  now 
containing  one  hundred  such  medals;  and  a  large  collection  of  coins, 
chiefly  Greek  and  Roman,  presented  to  the  University  by  the  late 
Dr.  Abraham  E.  Richards. 

The  Rogers  Gallery  comprises  the  entire  collection  of  the 
original  casts  of  the  work  of  the  late  Randolph  Rogers,  more  than  a 
hundred  in  number.  It  was  given  by  that  distinguished  sculptor  to 
the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  University  museum. 

The  Lewis  Gallery^  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  late 
Henry  C.  Lewis,  of  Coldwater,  comprises  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  paintings  and  forty  pieces  of  statuary. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Glover,  of  Ypsilanti, 
the  University  has  recently  acquired  possession  of  the  valuable  De 
Criscio  collection  of  Latin  inscriptions,  about  250  in  number,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  5th  century,  A.  D.  The 
most  of  the  inscriptions  are  on  slabs  of  marble. 

The  late  J.  Q.  Adams  Fritchey,  A.M.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1858,  bequeathed  to  the  University  a  col- 
lection of  modern  coins,  medals,  and- medallions,  numbering  about 
one  thousand,  issued  prior  to  1876,  and  possessing  historic  value  and 
interest  to  numismatists. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Jewett,  A.B.,  (1868),  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
recently  presented  to  the  University  a  complete  set  of  the  various 
issues  of  fractional  currency  put  out  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment during  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  periods.     Accompany- 
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ing  this  collection   is   a  nearly  complete   set  of  the  "documentary" 
stamps  issued  by  the  government  during  the  Civil  War. 

A  small  but  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  has  re- 
cently been  presented  by  A.  M.  Todd,  Esq.,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

MUSEUM  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

The  Stearns  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments,  donated  by  the 
late  Frederick  Stearns,  A.M.,  of  Detroit,  is  considered  by  authori- 
tative critics,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  modern  collections.  It  contains  about  1,400  examples  of 
every  type  of»  musical  instrument,  and  its  value  for  purposes  of  inde- 
pendent study  and  original  research  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
the  scientific  aspects  of  Instrumentenkunde  have  been  emphasized 
rather  than  mere  beauty  of  form  or  historic  interest.  Still  these  fea- 
tures have  not  been  ignored,  as  will  be  observed  by  a  study  of  the 
instruments,  notably  those  from  India  and  Japan,  while  many  of  the 
instruments  are  rich  in  historical  significance.  The  educational  as- 
pects of  the  collection  are  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stearns 
presented  to  the  General  Library  a  very  inclusive  collection  of  books 
bearing  on  the  subject.  This  feature  will  be  emphasized  still  more 
in  the  near  future,  when  a  complete  card  catalogue  of  all  references 
to  instruments  contained  in  the  General  Library  will  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  students.  The  collection  has  recently  been  transferred  to  an 
appropriate  room  in  the  Hill  Auditorium.  Although  not  formally 
included  in  this  collection,  the  Frieze  Memorial  (Columbian)  Organ 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  as  it  is  a  fine  example  of  organ 
building  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  It  was  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  from  University  Hall  to  its 
present  location. 


THE  LABORATORIES 

In  the  several  laboratories  of  the  University  opportunities  are 
provided  for  practical  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
geology,  zoology,  psychology,  botany,  forestry,  actuarial  work,  engi- 
neering, histology,  physiology,  hygiene,  electrotherapeutics,  pathology, 
anatomy,  and  dentistry. 

The  laboratories  designed  primarily  for  students  of  engineering, 
of  medicine,  and  of  dentistry  are  described  in  later  chapters. 

PHYSICAL  LABORATORY 

The  first  floor  of  the  Physics  building  is  devoted  to  experimental 
work  in  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  to  research.  It  contains 
about  8,000  square  feet  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  rooms,  including 
a  battery  room,  a  large  laboratory  for  advanced  work  in  heat,  another 
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large  room  for  electrical  measurements,  and  a  smaller  one  for  photom- 
etry.    Two  rooms  are  used  for  elementary  instruction  in  direct  and 
alternating  current  machinery  and  are  equipped  with  various  types 
of  machines  in  common  use,  with  the  necessary  instruments  for  test 
ing.    The  rest  of  the  rooms  on  this  floor  are  used  for  research. 

The  battery  room  contains  two  storage  batteries;  one  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cells,  of  ten  ampere  capacity,  and  one, 
consisting  of  eighteen  cells,  of  twenty-five  ampere  capacity.  A  switch- 
board, wired  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  serves  for  the  distribution 
of  current  from  the  batteries  as  well  as  the  220  and  no  volt  direct 
current  from  the  University  power  house  and  the  no  volt  alternating 
current  from  the  city  lines.  Compressed  air  is  also  available  in  sev- 
eral rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  lecture  rooms,  one  seating  one  hun- 
dred tw^enty  and  the  other  four  hundred  students.  An  apparatus 
room  is  adjacent  to  each  lecture  room.  This  floor  contains  in  addition 
a  large  laboratory  for  beginners,  the  library,  an  office,  and  three  re- 
search rooms. 

The  third  floor  contains  eleven  rooms,  the  two  largest  of  which 
are  used  as  laboratories  for  beginners.  Two  rooms  are  used  as  class 
rooms  and  the  rest  for  the  advanced  work  in  sound,  light,  and  elec- 
trochemistry. 

The  laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  from  the  best 
European  and  American  makers.  The  list  includes  accurate  stand- 
ards for  all  kinds  of  physical  measurements,  a  dividing  engine,  chron- 
ograph, and  a  large  number  of  chemical  balances,  tuning  forks,  and 
resonators,  from  Koenig.  In  light,  it  includes  seven  spectrometers, 
two  Abbe-Pulfrich  interferometers,  a  Michelson  interferometer,  a  po- 
lariscope  from  Schmidt  and  Hoensch;  in  heat  and  electricity,  pyrom 
eters,  a  Callendar  bridge,  a  thermogalvanometer,  three  poteniometers, 
several  pieces  of  apparatus  for  magnetic  testing,  a  Siemens  and 
Halske  oscillograph,  and  many  other  standard  instruments. 

The  annual  budget  allows  the  addition  each  year  of  apparatus 
needed  for  the  work  of  graduate  students  and  for  illustration  of 
recent  advances  in  physics. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

The  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  building  is  a  modern  fire-proof 
four-story  building  erected  in  1909.  It  is  provided  with  an  efficient 
ventilation  system  and  its  rooms  are  all  well -lighted.  The  total  floor 
area  of  104,500  square  feet  includes  127  rooms,  comprising  adequate 
class  and  lecture  rooms,  a  capacious  library  and  reading  room,  cen- 
trally located  dispensing  and  store  rooms  with  facilities  for  dispens- 
ing on  the  main  floors,  and  ample  laboratory  accommodations.  The 
supply  of  routine  materials  and  apparatus  is  extensive,  as  is  also  the 
special  equipment  for  research.  Facilities  for  investigations  in  the 
various  branches  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  are  provided  in  num- 
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erous  well-equipped  smaller  laboratories  interspersed  amidst  the  offices 
and  private  laboratories  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  library  is  in 
charge  of  a  University  librarian,  and  is  a  part  of  the  regular  Univer- 
sity Library  system.  It  houses  the  chemical  library  and  is  especially 
rich  in  its  files  of  journals,  there  being  full  sets  of  all  the  important 
chemical  journals,  many  of  which  are  comparatively  rare.  AH  classes 
in  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  excepting  physiological  chemistry  in  the 
Medical  Schools,  are  taught  in  this  building. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  BUILDING 

A  four-story  fireproof  building  was  erected  in  1915  for  the  use 
of  the  departments  of  botany,  forestry,  geology,  mineralogy,  psychol- 
ogy, and  zoology. 

The  main  part  of  the  building  is  ^  reinforced  concrete  skeleton 
frame  with  reinforced  concrete  and  terra  cotta  tile  floor  construction. 
The  outside  walls  are  finished  with  cut  stone  and  brick  and  the 
Window  sash  is  of  steel. 

On  account  of  its  location  between  the  diagonal  walk  on  the 
one  side  and  North  University  Avenue  on  the  other,  the  building  is  of 
irregular  shape.  The  approximate  measurements  are  for  the  north 
side  243  feet,  for  the  east  side  263  feet,  for  the  west  side  150  feet; 
and  the  south  side,  with  a  series  of  breaks,  is  made  to  conform  in 
general  to  the  diagonal  walk  and  trees.  A  green  house  is  located 
on  the  south  side  at  the  east  corner.  The  building  encloses  a  court 
120  feet  across.  A  corridor  about  700  feet  in  length  runs  through 
the  center  of  each  floor.  There  is  a  clear  span  of  approximately  23 
feet  between  the  corridor  and  the  exterior  walls  on  both  the  campus 
and  court  sides.  The  form  of  construction  gives  unusually  large 
windows,  and  these  combined  with  the  light  court  in  the  center  allow 
excellent  illumination  of  all  rooms.  The  corridor  floors  are  finished 
with  terrazzo,  the  floors  of  the  rooms  with  cement.  The  building 
contains  270  rooms.  The  basement  under  the  first  floor  contains  an 
extensive  tunnel  in  which  is  centered  the  plumbing,  steamfitting,  and 
electric  work ;  rooms  for  the  air  supply  fans ;  machine  rooms  for 
the  two  freight  elevators ;  and  caves  for  the  use  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. Each  department  is  given  a  section  from  roof  to  basement. 
At  the  southwest  corner  on  the  diagonal  walk  is  located  a  lecture 
room  seating  500,  with  a  preparation  room  attached.  The  lecture 
table  is  built  in  sections;  each  section  runs  on  rollers  and  can  be 
taken  to  any  part  of  the  building  for  the  preparation  of  material. 
These  sections  fasten  to  stanchions  set  in  the  cement  floor ;  at  the 
stanchions  all  sorts  of  plumbing  and  electric  supplies  are  available, 
including  low-voltage  storage  batterv  current.  An  isolated  and  well 
lighted  library  for  all  departments  in  the  building  is  located  above 
the  lecture  room.  This  portion  of  the  building  is  carried  on  struc- 
tural steel. 
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The  building  is  equipped  with  a  unit  system  of  waste  pipes, 
water,  gas,  and  compressed  air,  which  will  enable  any  change  in 
plumbing  to  be  made  at  small  cost  at  any  time  in  the  future.  All 
piping  is  exposed.  There  is  a  vacuum  cleaning  system  throughout. 
Alternating  current  is  used  for  power  and  for  lighting  and  is  avail- 
able everywhere.  There  is  a  unit  system  of  distribution  of  direct 
current  at  22O  volts  and  special  outlets  for  direct  current  at  75  volts 
are  well  distributed.  Cistern  water  and  filtered  water  are  available 
at  certain  places  in  the  building.  The  building  is  well  ventilated  with 
a  complete  air  supply  and  exhaust  system.  A  special  separate  ex- 
haust is  provided  for  the  toilets  and  certain  other  rooms.  Pneumatic 
switches  and  diaphragm  motors  are  used  to  control  ventilation.  The 
temperature  is  controlled  by  thermostats. 

MINERALOGICAL  LABORATORY 

The  mineralogical  laboratory  comprises  36  rooms  located  in  the 
northeast  portion  of  the  Natural  Science  building.  A  suite  of  five 
rooms,  designed  especially  for  research,  are  located  on  the  first  floor. 
Three,  of  these  rooms  have  light-tight  shutters,  and  are  provided 
with  piers  equipped  with  water,  gas,  compressed  air,  and  alternating 
and  direct  currents.  The  packing,  store,  and  grinding  rooms  are 
also  on  this  floor.  The  mineral  collections,  lecture  room,  model  and 
apparatus  rooms,  and  an  office  are  on  the  second  floor.  The  labora- 
tories for  the  courses  in  general  mineralogy,  blowpipe  methods,  .nnd 
mineral  and  rock  analyses,  several  offices,  and  a  stock  room  are  on 
the  third  floor.  On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  laboratories  for  lithology, 
petrography,  crystal  measurements,  and  physical  crystallography,  a 
small  lecture  room,  and  offices  for  the  staif  and  advanced  students. 
A  crystallization  room  is  located  in  the  sub-basement. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  crystal  models,  natural 
crystals,  and  lecture  and  working  collections  of  minerals,  rocks,  and 
thin  sections.  There  is  an  excellent  equipment  of  goniometers,  polar- 
ization microscopes,  and  other  crystallographic-optical  instruments 
necessary  for  the  thorough  study  of  minerals.  These  instruments  are 
all  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  types.  The  blowpipe  and  chem- 
ical laboratories  possess  every  facility  for  the  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative determination  of  minerals  and  rocks.  The  equipment  of  the 
laboratory  is  such  that  special  attention  can  be  given  to  graduate 
work,  and  special  investigations  in  mineralogy  and  petrography. 

GEOLOGICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  LABORATORY 

The  department  of  Geology  and  Geography  is  located  in  the 
new  Natural  Science  building.  Special  laboratories  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  work  in  general  geology,  historical  geology  and  paleon- 
tology, physiography  and  other  lines  of  geographic  instruction,  and 
economic   and   soil    geology.      In    addition    there   have   been   provided 
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special  research  laboratories,  a  map  and  folio  room,  the  Russell  sem- 
inary room,  photographic  dark  rooms,  and  a  common  departmental 
library  for  works  treating  especially  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
geological  collections  are  arranged  in  a  museum  room  immediately 
adjoining  the  paleontological  laboratory.  Modern  lecture  and  class 
rooms  and  a  large  auditorium  for  the  common  use  of  the  several 
natural  science  departments  supply  all  necessary  facilities  for  lecture 
and  class  instruction.  Meteorological  instruments  will  be  conveniently 
located  on  the  roof  of  the  building,  but  the  instruments  for  ths  study 
of  earthquakes  are  retained  in  the  observatory. 

The  collections  of  economic  rocks  and  minerals  which  are  made 
use  of  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  Economic  Geology,  have  been 
considerably  augmented  during  the  past  few  years  through  purchase 
and  exchange,  so  that  the  occurrence  and  the  associations  of  the 
various  ores  and  minerals  of  economic  importance  can  be  well  illus- 
trated. 

BOTANICAL  LABORATORY 

The  botanical  laboratory  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  the 
new  Natural  Science  building.  Not  only  is  the  space  much  greater 
than  that  formerly  used  by  the  botanical  department,  but  the  equip- 
ment is  much  more  varied,  and  the  possibilities  of  instruction  and 
research  correspondingly  ami>lified.  The  installation  includes  a 
variety  of  laboratories  and  apparatus  comi)osing  an  equipment  com- 
petent to  deal  with  many  of  the  problems  of  modem  biology.  Be- 
sides the  usual  provision  for  morphological  work,  there  are  pro- 
vided means  of  working  with  vacuum  and  pressure ;  refrigeration 
rooms,  in  which  constant  temperatures  from  zero  degrees  upward 
may  be  employed ;  a  greenhouse  of  1,400  square  feet  attached  to  the 
main  building  and  divided  into  several  rooms  for  securing  differences 
of  moisture,  temperature  and  illumination ;  a  larger  greenhouse  with 
laboratory  and  garden,  especially  for  research,  located  a  mile  from 
the  laboratory.;  photographic  rooms;  equipment  for  chemical  biology 
and  for  mycology  and  plant  pathology. 

The  department  also  has  a  cryptogamic  herbarium,  a  phanero- 
gamic herbarium,  and  a  museum.  The  University  owns  various  tracts 
of  land  within  and  on  the  borders  of  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor  which 
contain  meadows,  a  bog,  a  small  lake,  ponds,  and  a  woodlot.  These 
are  all  used  by  the  botanical  department  for  field  work  and  ecology. 

BOTANICAL  GARDEN  ARBORETUM 

Through  the  gifts  of  friends  and  an  agreement  with  the  City  of 
Ann  Arbor,  the  University  has  come  into  possession  of  a  parcel  of 
land  containing  about  ninety  acres.  The  city  cooperates  with  the 
University  in  developing  this  tract  as  a  park  and  botanical  garden 
arboretum* 
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The  land  is  within  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor 
and  fifteen  minutes*  walk  from  the  campus.  It  has  a  frontage  of 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  Huron  River  and  includes 
the  well-known  School  Girls'  Glen.  The  topography  is  exceedingly 
varied,  the  highest  point  being  185  feet  above  the  river.  The  soils 
vary  from  heavy  clay  to  light  sands. 

About  fifteen  "acres  of  hillside  and  ravine  are  already  covered 
with  native  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants. 

A  tentative  plan  worked  out  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds,  landscape 
architect  of  Chicago,  and  further  developed  by  Professor  Tealdi  of 
the  department  of  Landscape  Design  at  the  University,  contemplates 
three  distinct  features :  The  beauty  of  the  tract  as  a  public  park ;  a 
collection  of  native  plants,  shrubs,  trees,'  particularly  those  of  the 
Michigan  flora;  and  collections  of  decorative  shrubs,  trees,  and  peren- 
nials employed  in  landscape  designs  to  be  represented  here  for  inspec- 
tion and  study  by  the  students  of  Landscape  Design. 

NEW  BOTANICAL  GARDEN 

In  19 13  the  University  acquired  20  acres  of  land  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Packard  Street  just  beyond  the  city  limits.  This  is  a 
tract  of  level,  fertile  land  with  excellent  moisture  conditions,  and  is 
much  more  accessible  for  students  during  the  winter  months  than  is 
the  Arboretum.  The  interurbaff  cars  pass  by  the  tract  and  the  city 
cars  run  within  40  rods. 

The  Botanical  Gardtn  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  all  phases 
of  botanical  instruction  and  research  concerned  with  growing  plants. 
Its  physical  equipment  includes  at  present  four  greenhouses,  with  a 
combined  area  of  7,850  square  feet,  ample  work  rooms,  a  boiler  house 
with  modern  equipment,  and  a  two-story  brick  laboratory,  with 
steam  heat,  electric  lighting,  and  a  system  of  water  works.  An  im- 
portant feature  of  the  greenhouses  is  the  provision  of  five  separate 
rooms  for  individual  research,  each  with  independent  ventilation  and 
automatic  heat  control.  Ample  space  is  provided  on  the  grounds  for 
the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  plants  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  collection  of  growing  plants  is  now  being  developed,  and 
contains  about  seven  hundred  species,  including  the  more  important 
economic  and  ornamental  species  of  the  tropics  and  a  small  but  rep- 
resentative collection  of  hardy  plants.  The  Botanical  Garden  pro- 
vides for  the  decoration  of  University  buildings  and  for  annual 
floral  displays. 

ZOOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

The  zoological  laboratory,  with  a  floor  space  of  about  26,000 
square  feet,  occupies  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  Natural  Science 
building  and  contains  70  rooms.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  labora- 
tories of  general  physiology  and  ecology,  a  students'  dark  room,  a 
small  chemical  laboratory,  refrigerating  room,  unpacking  room,  prep- 
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aration  room,  and  store  rooms.  The  second  floor  is  used  chiefly  for 
laboratories  for  classes  in  beginning  zoology,  offices,  and  seminary 
rooms;  the  third  for  laboratories,  lecture  room,  museum,  and  study 
room  for  advanced  classes,  while  the  fourth  floor  is  devoted  largely 
to  private  laboratories  and  offices  for  the  staff  and  graduate  students. 
There  is  an  aquarium  room  on  each  floor  provided  with  city  water, 
filtered  water,  cistern  water,  and  compressed  air.  That  on  the  first 
floor  contains,  in  addition  to  many  small  aquaria,  a  small  fish  hatchery 
and  concrete  floor  tanks  for  keeping  aquatic  animals.  In  the  sub- 
basement  is  a  cave  fitted  with  aquaria.  On  the  upper  floor  are  two 
small  vivaria.  There  are  rooms  especially  fitted  for  experimental 
work  requiring  temperature  control  and  for  light  reaction  work.  A 
suite  of  five  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  photography. 
Here  are  a  well  lighted  photographic  gallery,  a  dark  room,  and 
special  rooms  for  photomicrography,  enlarging  and  reducing  on  both 
plates  and  paper,  and  photographic  storage. 

There  is  a  good  equipment  of  microscopes,  of  microtomes,  of 
Zeiss^s  photographic  apparatus,  and  of  other  accessories.  For  illus- 
trative purposes,  there  is  a  collection  of  alcoholic  specimens  (many  of 
them  from  the  Naples  Zoological  Station),  and  a  full  collection  of 
Lueckart,  Nitsche's,  and  other  wall  charts.  For  field  work  there  are 
provided  collecting  apparatus  and  field  glasses  for  the  individual 
iise  of  students  and  photographic  cameras,  a  boat,  and  larger  pieces 
of  collecting  apparatus  for  collective  use. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

The  psj'chological  laboratory  occupies  a  portion  of  the  new 
Natural  Science  building.  The  available  space  is  cut  into  40  rooms. 
On  the  first  floor  are  located  a  class  room,  a  shop,  a  research  room 
with  light-tight  shutters  and  containing  a  concrete  pier  set  in  a  bed 
of  sand,  a  small  storage  room,  rooms  for  keeping  animals,  and  a  room 
especially  designed  for  work  with  the  maze  and  for  other  work  in 
comparative  psychology.  The  second  floor  has  offices  and  private 
laboratories  for  the  staff,  a  phonetics  room,  dark  rooms,  and  rooms 
with  light-tight  shutters  and  light  walls  for  work  in  comparative 
psychology.  Nine  rooms,  including  a  dark  room,  olfactory  room 
with  exhaust  hood,  chronometric  rooms,  etc.,  for  use  by  the  general 
experimental  class  are  on  the  third  floor.  On  the  fourth  floor  are  a 
sound-proof  room,  other  connected  rooms  for  acoustics,  a  series  of 
research  rooms,  and  a  system  of  dark  rooms  in  which  a  clear  space 
over  sixty  feet  in  darkness  may  be  obtained.  These  dark  rooms  may 
be  used  in  various  combinations  and  have  an  optics  room  with  neutral 
gray  walls  in  connection.  The  optics  room  and  dark  rooms  have 
north  windows  as  well  as  skylights,  all  of  which  are  equipped  with 
light-tight  shutters. 

All  rooms  are  wired  so  that  they  can  be  interconnected  through 
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a  central  switch-board  system  and  also  supplied  with  low-voltage  cur- 
rents from  dynamotors  and  storage  batteries.  Tubes  in  the  walls 
and  in  the- floor  slab  make  possible  other  connections  between  several 
rooms.  All  parts  of  the  laboratory  are  well  supplied  with  alternating 
and  direct  currents,  waste,  gas,  and  compressed  air. 

Lectures  to  large  classes  are  given  in  the  main  lecture  room  of 
the  building.  The  laboratory  is  located  adjacent  to  the  library  in 
which  practically  all  psychological  journals  are  on  file. 

Facilities  for  the  study  of  other  sides  of  animal  behavior  are 
provided  in  neighboring  rooms  belonging  to  the  zoological  laboratory. 

The  equipment  includes  a  complete  set  of  apparatus  for  the  work 
of  elementary  experimental  classes,  models  of  the  brain  and  sense 
organs,  Hipp  chronoscopes,  kymographs,  a  large  pendulum  and  grav- 
ity chronograph  to  regulate  the  registration  apparatus,  Meumann's 
time  sense  apparatus,  a  Marble  mixer,  a  Musil  rotator,  a  practically 
complete  set  of  Herings  instruments  for  color  determinations,  appara- 
tus for  testing  the  accuracy  of  indirect  vision,  a  Miiller  .cylinder  epis- 
kotister,  a  Dodge  tachistoscope.  Dodge  photographic  apparatus,  a 
Marbe  sound  recording  apparatus,  a  complete  set  of  Verdin's  instru- 
ments for  investigating  speech,  forks  by  Koenig  and  Edelmann,  a 
modified  Wien  apparatus  by  Kohl  for  determination  of  sound  inten- 
sities. Stern  tonvariators,  a  modified  Wirth  memory  instrument,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  instruments  devised  in  this  laboratory  and 
made  in  the  University  instrument  shops.  The  equipment  for  woik  in 
sound  and  phonetics,  for  comparative  psychology,  for  studying  the 
learning  processes,  and  for  investigating  the  relations  between  physi- 
ological processes  and  mental  states  is  particularly  large ;  but  every 
field  is  represented. 

Such  apparatus  as  is  needed  for  advanced  lyork  or  research  will 
be  procured  as  required.  Kvery  facility  and  encouragement  is  offered 
to  students  of  sufficient  preliminary  training  to  undertake  investiga- 
tion on  special  problems. 


FOREST  LABORATORY 

In  the  forest  laboratory  students  receive  instruction  in  forest 
botany,  timber  physics,  structure  of  woods,  and  certain  features  of 
wood  technology,  as  well  as  in  forest  measurements  and  the  methods 
of  study  of  the  growth  of  timber.  A  good  collection  of  wood  speci- 
mens, sections  of  trees,  and  herbarium  material  is  provided  and  will 
be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of 
microscopes,  compasses,  calipers,  height  measures,  and  other  appa- 
ratus for  use  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field. 

A  special  nursery  for  the  propagation  of  forest  trees  within  ten 
minutes  walk  of  the  campus  has  been  developed.  This  nursery  is 
equipped  to  demonstrate  certain  phases  of  silvicultural  work  and 
the  methods  of  commercial  nursery  practice  from  the  preparation  of 
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the  seed  beds  to  the  packing  for  shipment  of  the  mature  seedling. 
Quarters  are  provided  on  the  grounds  for  the  proper  accommodation 
of  students  working  in  the  nursery  and  for  the  detail^  study  of 
nursery  work  and  investigation. 

SAGINAW  FOREST  FARM 

Special  facilities  for  the  study  of  forestry  are  supplied  by  the 
Saginaw  Forest  Farm,  a  tract  of  land  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
city  of  Ann  Arbor,  presented  to  the  University  by  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Hill,  of  Saginaw.  The  farm,  comprising  eighty  acres,  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  low  hilly  land  of  the  drift  district,  and  con- 
tains as  great  a  variety  of  topographical  and  soil  conditions  as  could 
be  expected  in  an  area  of  this  extent.  Its  soils  vary  from  heavy  clay 
to  sandy  gravel.  In  addition  to  its  other  good  features,  there  is  a 
lake  of  clear  water,  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  deep  and  covering  an  area 
of  twelve  acres. 

The  farm  is  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson  in  forestry.  Upon  it 
provision  is  to  be  made  for  (i)  an  arboretum  of  all  useful  forest 
trees  that  can  grow  in  Michigan ;  (2)  model  plantations  of  forest 
trees,  and  (3)  special  experiments  in  forestry,  relating  to  various 
methods  of  propagating  different  kinds  of  timber,  to  the  raising  of 
particular  forest  products,  and  to  other  practical  purposes. 

THE  EBER  WHITE  WOODS 

The  Eber  White  woods  is  a  tract  of  native  hardwoods  located 
just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Ann  Arbor  and  therefore  within  easy 
walking  distance  for  students,  of  the  University.  It  contains  about 
forty-three  acres,  varying  from  level  to  steep  rolling  ground,  and  has 
the  usual  variety  of  soil  from  sandy  land  to  clay  and  gravel.  It  is 
well  drained,  with  a  small  live  brook  flowing  through  one  corner. 
The  forest  was  cut  over  for  local  use  many  years  ago,  but  a  part 
of  the  old  white  and  red  oak  timber  is  still  standing.  The  plan  is 
to  keep  this  tract  in  the  wild-woods  condition,  to  illustrate  the  repro- 
duction, growth,  and  development  of  our  native  timbers  in  the  un- 
disturbed forest. 

The  tract  not  only  serves  the  department  of  Forestry,  but  is 
much  used  by  classes  in  botany  and  zoology,  besides  being  a  favored 
recreation  ground  and  park  for  the  University  students  and  the 
people  of  Ann  Arbor. 

STATISTICAL  LABORATORY 

This  laboratory  is  equipped  with  various  instruments  to  facilitate 
the  computation  and  tabulation  of  statistics ;  among  these  may  be 
mentioned   one   twenty-figure    Millionaire   arithmometer,   one   sixteen- 
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figure  Millionaire  arithmometer,  and  one  thirteen-figure  Brunsviga 
arithmometer.  Students  are  instructed  in  their  use  in  the  preparation 
and  tabulation  of  premiums,  reserves,  and  other  schedules  required 
in  the  practical  work  of  insurance  oHices  and  statistical  bureaus.  The 
laboratory  also  contains  a  working  library  comprising  complete  sets 
of  most  of  the  important  actuarial  journals  and  text-books  on  act- 
uarial theory.  Reports  on  vital  and  other  statistics  are  drawn  from 
the  general  library  when  required. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  SHOP 

The  lantern  slide  shop,  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  Physiology 
building,  has  been  extensively  enlarged  and  remodelled.  The  dark- 
room is  now  fully  equipped  for  printing  and  developing  lantern 
slides,  enlargements,  and  contact  prints.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  glossy  prints  for  reproduction.  In  the  copy-room  a  new  artificial 
lighting  system  has  been  installed,  which  gives  a  light  photographi- 
cally the  same  as  daylight.  It  is  thus  possible  to  procure  a  true 
rendering  of  halftone  under  all  weather  conditions.  A  "Semper 
Focal"  enlarging  and  reducing  camera  permits  the  making  of  lantern 
slides  directly  from  the  original  negative  regardless  of  its  size. 

The  shop  is  under  contract  to  give  the  University  work  preced- 
ence under  all  circumstances,  but  as  the  shop  is  now  arranged,  the 
out-put  capacity  is  so  much  increased  as  to  ensure  prompt  handling 
not  only  of  large  University  orders,  but  also  of  a  limited  amount  of 
outside  work. 


OTHER  FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

For  descriptions  of  the  various  laboratories,  shops,  museums, 
etc.,  used  in  connection  with  the  work  in  the  professional  schools  and 
colleges,  see  the  chapters  on  the  several  schools  and  colleges. 


THE  HOSPITALS 

There  are  two  hospitals  connected  with  the  University,  affording 
ample  facilities  for  clinical  instruction.  One  of  them  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School ;  the  other  is  in  charge 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School.  Further  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  hospitals  is  given  in  the  chapters  on  the 
medical  schools. 
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AIDS  TO  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  CULTURE 

The  churches  of  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor  are  cordially  thrown  open 
to  the  students,  whose  interests  are  largely  consulted  by  the  pastors 
in  their  pulpit  instruction  and  in  their  plans  of  work.  There  are 
churches  of  the  following  communions  in  the  city :  Baptist,  Congre- 
gationalist,  the  Disciples,  English  Lutheran,  German.  Lutheran,  Ger- 
man Methodist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, Roman  Catholic,  and  Unitarian. 

The  Students'  Christian  Association,  comprising  the  University 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  University  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association,  is  an  organization  of  the  campus  which 
devotes  itself  to  moral  and  religious  culture.  This  is  done  through 
voluntary  Bible  and  Mission  study,  religious  education,  religious 
meetings,  social  service  and  deputation  work,  personal  attention,  and 
cooperation  with  the  churches  and  student  Guilds. 

The  work  for  young  men  centers  in  Lane  Hall,  a  fine  structure 
two  blocks  from  the  campus.  It  has  just  been  completed.  The  build- 
ing is  planned  strictly  for  religious  and  restricted  social  purposes, 
leaving  to  the  University  gymnasium  and  the  Michigan  Union  the 
physical  and  larger  social  features.  On  the  basement  floor  are  a 
social  room,  committee  rooms,  ofiices  for  the  book  exchange,  and  the 
caretaker's  apartments.  The  main  floor  is  devoted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  large  reading  room,  to  administration,  with  oflices  for  the 
secretaries,  the  employment  bureau,  the  pastors  of  the  local  churches, 
and  the  denominational  representatives  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  third 
floor  has  a  commodious  auditorium,  a  dining  room,  and  guest  rooms. 
The  men's  organization  has  1,200  members  with  a  general  secretary 
and  the  student  cabinet  at  the  head.  The  employment  department 
last  year  gave  out  3,512  jobs  and  assisted  college  men  in  earning 
$55,268.78. 

The  work  for  the  college  women  is  carried  on  in  Newberry  Hall, 
on  State  Street  opposite  the  L^niversity  campus.  ITie  general  secre- 
tary and  three  assistant  secretaries  conduct  the  women's  activities. 
The  outstanding  features  are  the  weekly  vesper  services,  the  religious 
education  classes  and  the  social  service  work.  The  organization  has 
614  active  members  and  241  honorary  members. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Federation  of  Christian  Workers 
acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  religious  and  social  work  among  the 
young  people  of  Ann  Arbor. 

Guilds  and  other  societies,  consisting  chiefly  of  students,  have 
been  organized  in  several  of  the  churches  both  for  religious  and 
moral  culture  and  for  social  entertainment.  The  Hobart  Guild,  con- 
nected with  St.  Andrew's  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal),  has  a  com- 
modious building,  called  Harris  Hall,  planned  and  equipped  lor  the 
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objects  of  the  guild ;  andi  two  of  the  several  lectureships  contem- 
plated in  its  plans  have  been  endowed, — The  Baldwin  Lectureship 
for  the  Establishment  and  Defense  of  Christian  Truth,  and  the  Char- 
lotte Wood  Slocum  Lectureship  on  Christian  Evidences.  The  work 
is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  Curate. 

The  Tappan  Presbyterian  Association  owns  the  buildings  known 
as  McMillan  and  Sackett  Halls ;  it  has  a  theological  library  of  sev- 
eral thousand  volumes,  and  one  of  its  purposes  is  to  maintain  courses 
of  lectures  upon  church  history  and  church  work.  Its  secretary, 
known  as  a  Student  Pastor,  has  his  office  in  Sackett  Hall.  Its  active 
work  centers  about  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the  local  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  organized  the  Wesleyan 
Guild,  and  has  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the  Henry  M. 
Loud  Lectureship.    The  work  is  in  charge  of  a  Permanent  Secretary. 

The  hall  of  the  Baptist  Students'  Guild  (Tucker  Memorial), 
opposite  the  First  Baptist  Church,  is  the  center  of  work  among  Bap- 
tist students.  The  two  upper  floors  have  students'  quarters,  accom- 
modating fifteen  men,  while  the  first  floor,  with  its  library,  reading 
and  music  room,  and  office,  is  used  for  general  social  and  religious 
purposes.  The  Guild  also  employs  a  Director  who  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  the  student  work. 

The  Young  People's  Religious  Union  is  a  society  formed  in  the 
Unitarian  Church  with  similar  purposes. 

The  societj'  organized  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples  is  called  the  Inland  League. 

All  Catholic  students  are  expected  to  become  members  of  the 
Students'  Catholic  Club,  which  meets  twice  a  month  in  St.  Thomas 
Parish  Hall.  The  society  is  under  the  personal  sui>ervision  of  the 
pastor  of  St.  Thomas'  Church.  Its  object  is  both  social  and  relig- 
ious. A  fund  is  being  collected  with  which  to  erect  a  Catholic  Club 
building. 

The  Christian  Science  Society  was  formed  in  accordance  with 
the  Manual  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Faculty,  students,  and  alumni  of  the  University  are  invited  to  attend 
the  meetings. 

The  Michigan  Menorah  Society  is  an  organization,  open  to  all 
members  of  the  University,  devoted  to  the  study  and  advancement 
of  Jewish  culture  and  ideals.  It  attempts,  formally  through  the 
regular  university  courses,  and  informally  by  means  of  special  lec- 
tures, original  papers,  and  free  discussion,  to  stimulate  an  interest 
in,  and  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  the  literature,  the  religion, 
and  the  current  problems  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  affiliated  with 
the  Intercollegiate   Menorah  Association. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Gymnasiums.  —  The  University  has  two  gymnasiums,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $125,000.  The 
former  is  called  the  Waterman  Gymnasium ;  the  latter,  the  Barbour 
Gymnasium.  In  the  conduct  of  the  gymnasiums  the  aim  is  not  so 
much  the  development  of  a  few  gymnastic  experts  as  the  provision 
of  wholesome  physical  exercise  for  the  many.  The  facilities  of  the 
buildings,  including  the  physical  examinations  (which  every  locker 
holder  must  take)  and  instruction,  are  free  to  all  students,  the  only 
charge  being  a  rental  of  $2  a  year  for  a  locker  for  men  students,  $1 
for  women.  A  physical  examination  and  a  stated  amount  of  gym- 
nasium work  in  regu^^z*  classes  are  required  of  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  in  the  Colleges  of  Engi- 
neering and  Architecture  during  their  first  year  of  residence  at  the 
University,  and  for  second-year  women.  For  other  students  gym 
nasium  work,  for  the  present,  is  voluntary. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  MEN 

The  Waterman  Gymnasium.  —  The  Waterman  Gymnasium  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Joshua  W.  Waterman,  of  Detroit,  who 
contributed  largely  to  its  cost.  The  main  floor  is  a  rectangle  with 
truncated  comers  and  dimensions  of  246  by  90  feet,  and  is  well 
equipped  with  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  usually  found  in  the 
best  modern  gymnasiums.  Several  smaller  rooms  are  devoted  to 
administration,  fencing,  boxing,  and  other  special  purposes,  while 
the  basement  is  given  up  to  baths  and  lockers.  The  main  hall  is 
lighted  in  the  daytime  through  a  large  skylight  66  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  in  the  evening  by  electricity.  A  gallery  makes  room  for 
an  elliptical  running  track  528  feet  in  length. 

Before  beginning  gymnasium  work  each  student  receives  a  thor- 
ough physical  examination  in  order  to  eliminate  those  who  are  not 
physically  capable  of  doing  the  regular  class  work.  Every  student 
examined  is  also  measured  and  furnished  with  an  anthropometric 
chart,  which  aff"ords  a  comparison  of  his  own  measurements  with  those 
of  the  average  student  and  reveals  for  correction  any  abnormality 
that  may  be  present. 

The  compulsory  work  in  Physical  Training  is  planned  to  produce 
uniform  development,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  special 
attention  is  given  to  arm  and  chest  exercises,  since  the  development 
of  these  parts  of  the  body  is  below  normal  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
men  who  come  to  college.  In  order  to  be  interesting,  however,  the 
work  is  varied,  and  consists  of  athletic  exercises,  as  well  as  gymnastic 
drills  and  apparatus  work.  Credit  towards  the  requirement  in  phy- 
sical training  is  given  for  outdoor  sports  in  season,  such  as  class 
football,  soccer,  ice  hockey,  and  cross  country  running,  provided  that 
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those  who  desire  to  engage  in  these  sports  make  proper  arrangements 
with  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium.  After  the  close  of  the  season 
for  these  sports,  students  participating  in  them  must  report  for  reg- 
ular indoor  work.  An  outdoor  running  track  has  been  constructed 
adjacent  to  the  gymnasium,  in  order  to  encourage  outdoor  running 
when  weather  conditions  permit. 

Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
and  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture  are  required  to 
take  one  year  of  gymnasium  work,  consisting  of  two  one-hour  periods 
per  week.  This  work  begins  the  first  Monday  in  November  and  ends 
at  the  Spring  Recess. 

Dexter  M.  Feny  Athletic  Field.  —  By  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Dexter  M.  Ferry,  of  Detroit,  an  addition  of  about  twenty-five  acres 
has  been  made  to  the  grounds  formerly  known  as  Regents*  Field. 
The  combined  tract  of  thirty-five  acres  lies  a  few  minutes'  walk 
Southward  from  the  campus,  and  is  set  apart  and  equipped  especially 
for  open-air  sports. 

Supervision  of  Athletic  Sports.  —  The  general  supervision  of 
athletic  sports  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  eleven 
members.*  The  Board  thus  constituted  has  charge  of  all  matters 
involving  the  relation  of  athletic  sports  to  the  University;  for  exam- 
ple, the  eligibility  of  players  proposed  for  any  University  team,  the 
arrangement  of  intercollegiate  games,  the  granting  of  leaves  of  ab- 
sence, and  the  investigation  of  charges  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  players.  The  policy  of  the  Board  is  to  foster  the  spirit  of  honor 
and  gentlemanliness  in  athletics,  to  suppress  evil  tendencies,  and  to 
see  that  play  shall  not  encroach  too  much  upon  the  claims  of  work. 
For  the  furtherance  of  these  ends  certain  specific  rules  and  regula- 
tions have  been  adopted,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

INTRAMURAL  ACTIVITIES 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  furnish  competent  and  adequate  in- 
struction, in  all  branches  of  athletics,  to  all  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity desiring  such  instruction. 

Any  student  applying  for  special  instruction,  or  attention,  in 
any  branch  of  athletics  will  now  receive  the  attention  of  a  competent 
coach,  regardless  of  the  athletic  ability  of  the  applicant. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  all  athletic  activities,  especially  of  a  Non- 
Varsity  character. 

*  The  Boar4  of  Control  for  the  year  1916-1917  consists  of  Professors 
Aigler,  Peterson,  Gram,  and  Fishleigh,  and  Mr.  Philip  G.  Bartelme,  of 
the  University  faculties,  Messrs.  John  D.  Hibbard,  James  E.  Duffy,  and 
James  O.  Murfim  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  Messrs.  Willis  B rod- 
head,  Albert  E.  Stoll,  and  James  W.  Thomas,  of  the  student  body.  Mr. 
Bartelme  is  Director  of  Outdoor  Athletics. 
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FERRY  FIELD  EXTENSION 

Anticipating  the  growth  of  interclass  athletics,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  for  additional  field  space,  the  Athletic  Association 
has  purchased  thirty-eight  and  seven-tenths  acres  of  land,  immediately 
adjoining  Ferry  Field,  on  the  south.  This  land  is  now  being  graded, 
tiled,  and  sodded,  and  will  be  marked  off  into  gridirons  and  diamonds 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  class  teams. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN 

The  Barbour  Gymnasium. — The  Barbour  Gymnasium  is  named 
in  honor  of  the  Honorable  Levi  L.  Barbour,  of  Detroit,  a  former 
Regent  of  the  University  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  funds  for 
its  erection.  The  building  contains,  in  addition  to  the  gymnasium 
proper,  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium;  a  club  room  and  parlors  for  the  college  women,  a  hall 
(Sarah  Caswell  Angell  Hall)  accommodating  550  people,  for  lectures, 
meetings,  theatrical  entertainments,  etc.  The  gymnasium  is  a  large 
room  with  floor  space  90  x  80  feet,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and 
amply  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  individual  and  class 
work.  The  gallery  has  a  running  track  310  feet  long.  The  basement 
contains  dressing  rooms,  shower  baths,  and  a  swimming  tank  which  is 
open  to  all  women  registered  in  the  gymnasium,  with  instruction  in 
swimming  free  of  charge.  Before  beginning  the  gymnasium  work 
each  student  receives  a  careful  medical  and  physical  examination 
made  by  the  University  Physician  for  Women,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Gymnasium,  and  the  work  is  assigned  accordingly.  If  a  girl  is 
physically  unable  to  undertake  the  general  class  work  she  is  given 
individual  work  carefully  adapted  to  her  own  need.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  correction  of  faulty  posture  and  any  deformity 
that  may  be  benefited  by  intelligent  exercise.  Tennis,  baseball,  team 
games,  hockey,  archery,  and  cross  country  walks  form  part  of  the  fall 
and  spring  work.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  having  uniform  gym- 
nasium suits  they  should  not  be  purchased  before  entering  college. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  do  this,  communication  should  first  be  made  with 
the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  in  regard  to  the  material  and  style 
required. 

Palmer  Field. — The  Women's  League  has  purchased,  with  the 
help  of  the  Alumnae  and  a  very  generous  gift  from  the  Honorable 
Thomas  W.  Palmer,  of  Detroit,  a  tract  of  seven  and  one-quarter 
acres  of  land  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  gymnasium. 
Hockey  and  baseball  fields,  tennis  courts,  and  an  archery  range  pro- 
vide ample  opportunity  for  varied  outdoor  exercise. 

Class  Work. — All  Freshman  and  Sophomore  women  are  required 
to  take  and  complete  satisfactorily,  without  credit  towards  the  degree. 
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a  course  in  Physical  Education  to  be  given  twice  each  week  through- 
out the  college  year  under  conditions  determined  by  the  Physical 
Director  for  Women. 

Women  students  are  also  required  to  take,  during  their  first  year 
of  residence,  a  course  of  six  lectures  in  Hygiene  to  be  given  by  the 
Women's  Physician. 

Students  will  be  excused  from  these  requirements  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  of  Women  or  the  Physician  for  Women. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  courses  see  page  130. 


ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  University  instruction  in  oratory,  an  active 
and  earnest  interest  in  public  speaking  is  fostered  and  maintained 
through  the  agency  of  voluntary  associations  of  students,  which  ar- 
range and  conduct  debates  and  oratorical  contests  and  co-operate  with 
similar  organizations  in  other  institutions. 

UNIVERSITY  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  University  Oratorical  Association  was  organized  by  students 
of  tlie  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  of  the  Law 
School,  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor  of  oratory,  to  foster  an 
interest  in  oratory  and  debate,  and  also  to  participate  in  the  annual 
contests  of  the  Northern  Oratorical  League,  the  Central  Debating 
League,  the  Mid-West  Debating  League,  and  the  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Association,  and  in  such  other  contests  as  may  be  arranged 
by  the  association. 

At  the  annual  oratorical- contest  held  the  third  Friday  of  March, 
the  student  who  takes  first  honors,  represents  the  University  in  the 
annual  contest  of  the  Northern  Oratorical  League.  In  1916,  the  first 
and  second  honors  were  awarded,  respectively,  to  Nathan  Earl  Pinney 
and  Archie  R.  Levine. 

Kaufman  Testimonial*  —  Nathan  M.  Kaufman,  of  Marquette, 
Michigan,  provides  annually  $150,  to  be  awarded  as  follows:  $100 
to  the  student  who  shall  win  first  honor  in  the  University  Oratorical 
Contest,  and  $50  to  the  student  who  shall  win  second  honor. 

Chicago  Alumni  Medal. — ^The  Chicago  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  offers  annually  a  bronze  medal  as  a  testi- 
monial for  excellence  in  oratory.  The  medal,  designed  by  Mr.  Louis 
H.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  is  given  to  the  student  who  is  awarded  the 
first  honor  in  the  University  Oratorical  Contest. 
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NORTHERN  ORATORICAL  LEAGUE 

The  Northern  Oratorical  League  is  composed  of  the  oratorical 
associations  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Northwestern  University, 
thie  University  of  Wisconsin,  Oberlin  College,  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Its  purpose  is  to  foster  an  interest  in  public  speaking  and  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  oratory,  by  holding  annual  contests.  The  con- 
tests are  open  only  to  undergraduates. 

Loivden  TestimoniaL — ^To  encourage  public  speaking  in  the  uni- 
versities whose  oratorical  associations  compose  the  Northern  Ora- 
torical League,  the  Honorable  Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Chicago,  in 
1 90 1  established  an  endowment  fund,  amounting  to  $3,500,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents  ol  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  as 
trustees.  From  the  interest  annually  accruing  therefrom  the  sum 
of  $100  is  awarded  to  the  person  receiving  first  honor  at  the  annual 
contest  of  the  Northern  Oratorical  League,  $50  to  the  person  re- 
ceiving second  honor,  and  $25   to  the  person  receiving  third  honor. 

PEACE  CONTEST 

The  Peace  Contest  is  held  annually  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Peace  Association.  Preliminary  contests  are  held  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  and 
the  winners  of  these  contests  compete  in  an  Interstate  Group  Contest, 
held  in  April  each  year,  and  the  winners  of  the  various  sectional 
contests  throughout  the  United  States  will  compete  in  the  National 
Contest,  held  in  May  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference,  New  York.  The  orations  must  not  exceed  sixteen  min- 
utes in  delivery,  and  must  deal  with  some  phase  of  the  general  sub- 
ject of  international  peace  or  arbitration.  This  contest  is  open  to 
all  undergraduate  students  of  the  University  who  are  doing  at  least 
twelve  hours  of  regular  work.  The  representative  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  IQ16  was  Clarence  Lester  Menser. 

Peace  Testimonial, — The  six  students  who  compete  in  the  Na- 
tional Contest  are  awarded  $100,  $80,  $70,  $60,  $50,  and  $40,  respec- 
tively. Testimonials  of  $75  and  $50  for  the  first  and  second  honor 
men  are  provided  for  the  Michigan  Peace  Contest,  and  it  is  expected 
that  similar  testimonials  will  be  provided  for  the  Group  Contest. 

CENTRAL  DEBATING  LEAGUE 

The  Central  Debating  League  is  composed  of  the  debating  asso- 
ciations of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Northwestern  University, 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  Its  purpose  is  to  discuss,  in  public, 
leading  questions  of  the  day,  and  in  this  way  to  develop  ready  and 
useful  speakers. 
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The  men  who  represent  the  University  of  Michigan  in  the  Cen- 
tral League  contests  are  selected  the  week  before  Thanksgiving.  The 
men  chosen  for  the  debates  of  191 "  were  William  Theodore  Adams, 
Ralph  Moore  Carson,  George  Cornelius  Claassen,  Archie  R.  Levine, 
William  Phillips  Sanford,  and  Irving  Samuel  Toplon. 

Cousins  Testimonial. — Mr.  James  Cousins,  of  Detroit,  provides 
$300,  to  be  awarded  in  equal  amounts  of  $^0  as  testimonials  to  the 
six  students  who  shall  represent  the  University  in  the  Central  League 
debates. 

Alger  Medals. — As  a  memorial  to  the  late  Senator  Russell  A. 
Alger,  who  established  the  Alger  Medals,  Mrs.  Alger  contributes 
annually  the  sum  of  $75  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  appropriate 
medals  for  the  six  men  who  appear  in  the  Central  League  debates. 

MIDWEST  DEBATING  LEAGUE 

The  Midwest  Debating  League  includes  the  universities  of  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  In  this  triangular  organization  each 
university  debating  association  maintains  an  affirmative  and  a  nega- 
tive debating  team.  Three  debates  occur  simultaneously,  the  last 
Friday  in  March,  one  at  each  university. 

The  men  chosen  in  the  preliminaries  to  represent  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  these  debates  of  1917  were:  Samuel  Daniel  Frankel, 
Neal  D.  Ireland,  Raymond  Frederick  Kahle,  IvCslie  William  Lisle, 
Peter  Anthony  Miller,  and  Robert  William  Ward. 

Gray  Testimonials. — The  John  S.  Gray  heirs,  of  Detroit,  pro- 
vide annually  the  sum  of  $300,  to  be  awarded  in  equal  amounts  of 
$50  as  testimonials  to  the  six  students  who  shall  represent  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  Midwest  debates. 

As  a  memorial  to  the  late  John  S.  Gray  these  prizes  are"  desig- 
nated by  his  heirs  as  the  John  S.  Gray  Testimonials. 

Gray  Medals. — The  John  S.  Gray  heirs  also  provide  annually 
$75  for  appropriate  gold  medals  to  be  given  to  the  six  students  who 
shall  represent  the  University  in  the  debates  of  the  Midwest  League. 
These  are  to  be  known  as  the  John  S.  Gray  Medals. 

CUP  DEBATE 

In  May,  1898,  the  Detroit  Alumni  Association  presented  the  Uni- 
versity Oratorical  Association  with  a  silver  loving  cup,  and  requested 
that  it  be  competed  for  annually  by  the  Alpha  Nu  and  Adelphi  So- 
cieties in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the 
Webster  and  Jeffersonian  Societies  in  the  Law  School.  The  society 
which  wins  the  cup  the  greatest  number  of  times  in  twenty  years 
is  to  hold  it  as  a  permanent  trophy.  The  annual  cup  debate  is  held 
the  last  Friday  in  April.  In  these  contests  students  w^ho  have  pre- 
viously won  a  University  honor  in  debate,  or  who  have  been  members 
of  a  winning  cup  team,  are  ineligible  to  compete.  In  1916,  the  cup 
debate  was  won  by  the  Webster  Society. 
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LYCEUM  CLUB 

The  Lyceum  Club  was  organized  in  1908  by  the  department  of 
oratory  to  give  advanced  students  in  oratory  experience  on  the  lec- 
ture platform.  During  the  past  five  years  two  hundred  fifty  lectures 
have  been  given  in  Michigan  towns.  The  members  of  the  club  re- 
ceive nothing  but  expenses  for  their  services,  their  object  being  self- 
development.  This  enables  many  communities  to  enjoy  the  social  and 
educational  advantages  of  a  lecture  course  without  the  usual  financial 
burdens. 

LECTURE  COURSE 

In  addition  to  the  local  and  intercollegiate  contests  in  debate  and 
oratory  offered  on  its  course,  the  Oratorical  Association  provides  each 
year,  at  a  low  price  of  admission,  a  short  but  attractive  course  of 
lectures  and  readings,  with  the  special  end  in  view  of  fostering  and 
developing  a  strong  interest  in  the  art  of  public  speaking  in  the  Uni- 
versity community. 
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Michigan  Union.  —  The  University  of  Michigan  Union  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
in  1904.  It  is  a  broad,  democratic  organization  to  which  all  Michigan 
student^,  alumni,  and  faculty  members  are  eligible.  Its  main  objects 
are  the  democratizing  of  the  student  body  by  breaking  down  arti- 
ficial barriers  and  distinctions,  and  infusing  into  the  whole  body  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  university  and  its  ideals,  to  offer  a  place  for 
wholesome  relaxation  for  students,  and  a  place  for  alumni  to  come 
to  when  in  Ann  Arbor.  It  is  at  present  housed  in  temporary  quar- 
ters in  the  rear  of  the  new  building,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of 
construction,  and  here  it  is  providing  a  headquarters  and  gathering 
place  for  all  Michigan  men.  In  it  are  a  reading  and  writing  room, 
recreation  rooms,  a  general  dining  room,  private  dining  rooms,  busi- 
ness office,  and  rooms  in  which  various  student  and  other  committees 
meet  and  transact  business.  Several  hundred  meetings,  including  in- 
formal lectures,  class  and  departmental  dinners  and  receptions,  and 
society  meetings  are  held  here  every  year.  Several  of  the  depart- 
mental faculties  meet  at  luncheon  here  periodically  to  discuss  in  an 
informal  way  questions  relating  to  their  work. 

Besides  the  activities  mentioned  above  the  Union  maintains  an 
employment  bureau  for  students,  a  rooming  and  boarding  agency, 
and  many  other  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  body. 
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The  Union  is  now  engaged  in  a  nation-wide  campaign  among  its 
alumni  to  secure  a  million  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  new  home  to 
cost  about  $600,000,  the  remainder  of  the  larger  sum  to  be  used  for 
furnishing  equipment  and  a  permanent  endowment  fund.  Nearly 
all  of  this  fund  has  been  pledged.  The  success  of  this  movement 
which  has  enlisted  the  hearty  support  of  the  President,  Regents,  and 
other  officers  of  the  University,  alumni,  and  students,  seems  assured. 

With  the  new  building  the  Union  will  be  able  adequately  to 
carry  on  the  great  work  for  which  it  was  organized.  That  the 
Union  thus  equipped  will  accomplish  much  socially,  educationally, 
and  morally  for  Michigan  students  and  that  it  will  promote  a  true 
university  spirit,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  students  are  eligible 
without  initiation  fee  and  the  annual  fee  is  placed  at  the  nominal 
sum  of  $2.50. 

Women's  League.  —  The  Women's  League,  an  organization  of 
one  thousand  or  more  women,  made  up  of  undergraduates,  wives  of 
members  of  the  Faculties,  and  alumnae,  was  organized  in  1890  for 
general  helpfulness  to  the  women  students.  At  the  opening  of  col- 
lege, committees  from  the  League  meet  trains  and  assist  the  Dean 
of  Women  in  helping  young  women  in  every  way.  The  League  in 
general  aids  in  shaping  wisely  the  social  life  of  the  women. 

University  Musical  Society. — The  University  Musical  Society  is 
a  body  corporate  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  It  has 
no  organic  connection  with  the  University,  although  its  membership 
is  restricted  to  past  and  present  University  officers  and  students. 
Its  Board  of  Directors  includes  a  number  of  officers  cf  administra- 
tion and  instruction  of  the  L^niversity,  and  it  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Head  of  the  department  of  Music  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  principal  efforts  of  the  Societj'  are  conducted  along  three 
lines :  The  University  School  of  Music,  the  University  Choral  Union, 
and  the  University  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  University  School  of  Music.  —  The  University  School  of 
Music,  situated  in  Ann  Arbor,  gives  systematic  instruction  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  such  as  the  University  does  not  undertake 
to  provide.  It  possesses  an  ample  and  highly  trained  faculty.  Stu- 
dents above  the  rank  of  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Arts,  of  the  University,  may  with  the  permission  of  the 
head  of  the  department  of  Music  in  the  University,  elect  not  to 
exceed  two  hours  per  semester  of  practical  music  in  the  School  of 
Music  to  count  towards  the  University  degree.  Several  series  of 
recitals  and  concerts  by  members  of  the  Faculty  and  by  advanced 
students  are  given  during  the  year,  including  a  series  of  recitals  by 
members  of  the  Faculty  in  Hill  Auditorium  on  the  first  and  third 
Thursdays  of  each  month,  open  to  the  University  public.  Catalogues 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Professor  A.  A.  Stanley,  Director, 
The  University  School  of  Music,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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The  University  Symphony  Orchestra.— A  complete  orchestra  of 
about  sixty  members  from  the  University  and  the  School  of  Music, 
receives  thorough  training  under  the  head  of  the  Violin  Department 
of  the  School  of  Music.  It  gives  several  public  concerts  during  the 
year. 

The  University  Choral  Union. — The  Choral  Union  is  an  organi- 
zation of  students  and  others,  for  study  and  practice  of  choral  music 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  music  in  .the  University,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  general  musical  culture.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
student  musical  organizations  in  the  world.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  Musical  Society  the  following  course  of  concerts,  known  as 
the  Choral  Union  Series,  is  announced  for  the  year  1916-1917: 

Pre-Festival  Concerts 
I.     October   12,   1916,  Louise  Homer,  Contralto. 
II.     November  8,  1916,  Fritz  Kreisler,  Violin  Recital. 
III.     December   12,   1916,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Piano  Recital. 
IV.     January  26,  191 7,  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Karl 

Muck,  Conductor. 
V.     February  28,   1917,  Harold  Bauer,  Pianist,  Pablo  Casals,  Vio- 
loncellist, Joint  Recital. 

Twenty- FouKTH  Anntat.  May  Ffstival, 
Hill  Auditorium,  May  2,  3,  4,  5,  1917. 
Organizations 
The     Chicago     Symphony     Orchestra,     Founded     by     Theodore 

Thomas;  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 

The   University  Choral   Union  and   a   Supplementary   Children's 

Chorus ;  Albert  A.  Stanley,  Conductor. 

Wednesday  Evening — Miscellaneous  Concert.  Louise  Homer,  Con- 
tralto, soloist.     Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 

Thursday  Evening — "The  Dream  of  Gerontius" — Elgar.  Christine 
Miller,  Contralto;  Morgan  Kingston,  Tenor;  and  Gustaf  Holm- 
quist,  Bass,  soloists.  University  Choral  Union.  Albert  A.  Stan- 
ley, Conductor. 

Friday  Afternoon — "The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter" — Fletcher.  Ethel 
Leginska,  Pianist.  Special  Children's  Chorus.  Albert  A.  Stan- 
ley and   Frederick  Stock,  Conductors. 

Friday  Evening — Miscellaneous  Concert.  Amelita  Galli-Curci,  So- 
prano, soloist.     Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 

Saturday  Afternoon — Organ  Recital.    Richard  Keys  Briggs,  Organist. 

Saturday  Evening — "Aida" — Verdi.  Maude  Fay,  Soprano;  Margar- 
ete  Matzenauer,  Contralto ;  Giovanni  Martinelli,  Tenor ;  Guiseppe 
de  Luca,  Baritone ;  William  Wade  Hinshaw,  Baritone ;  and  Gus- 
taf Holmquist,  Bass,  soloists.  University  Choral  Union.  Albert 
A.  Stanley,  Conductor. 
The  Columbian   Exposition   Organ,  presented  to  the   University 

by   the   University   Musical   Society,  and  now  known  as   the   Frieze 
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Memorial  Organ,  in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  Henry  Simmons 
Frieze,  is  used  in  this  coarse  of  concerts. 

Philological  Society. — The  Philological  Society  is  an  association 
of  all  members  of  the  faculties  in  the  departments  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  together  with  such  advanced  students  in  these 
departments  as  may  be  proposed  by  faculty  members  for  election  to 
it.  The  society  holds  regular  meetings,  at  which  papers  embodying 
the  results  of  original  research  are  read  and  discussed.  Occasionally 
lecturers  are  secured  from  other  universities. 

Deutsche!  Verein.  —  The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  organization 
whose  members  are  elected  upon  recommendation  from  students  in 
German,  who  have  completed  Courses  i  to  4  inclusive,  or  their  equiv- 
alent. Its  purpose  is  to  bring  together  in  a  social  way  those  students 
who  are  pursuing  German  courses  of  an  advanced  grade,  to  cultivate 
thus  a  facility  in  the  uFe  of  the  language,  to  stimulate  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  contemporary  German  literature,  culture,  and  life  and  to 
establish  an  esprit  de  corps  among  futul*e  teachers  of  the  language  in 
the  state.  Occasional  lectures  are  given.  Its  members  also  present 
one  or  more  standard  German  plays  'each  year. 

Cercle  Francais. — In  connection  with  the  French  department, 
the  Cercle  Fran<;ais  oflers  students  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
pronunciation  and  their  general  knowledge  of  the  language  through 
the  thorough  study  and  j»resentation  of  French  dramatic  masterpieces. 
The  club  is  composed  of  active,  associate,  and  honorary  members. 
All  associate  members  are  eligible  to  active  membership  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee  composed  of  the  Director  and  three 
student  members  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  club.  Aside  from 
the  dramatic  performances,  the  Cercle  seeks  to  further  the  interest 
of  the  French  language,  literature,  and  life  by  weekly  lectures  given 
by  members  of  the  French  department  and  by  distinguished  men  of 
letters  from  abroad. 

Michigan  Dames.  —  The  Michigan  Dames,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  the  wives  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  students,  was 
founded  in  IQ14,  and  now  numbers  about  one  hundred  members.  Its 
aims  are  social  and  educational,  and  special  care  is  taken  to  make 
the  wives  of  new  students  at  home  in  Ann  Arbor.  'AH  students' 
wives  are  urged  to  become  members.  Requests  for  further  informa- 
tion should  be  addressed  to  The  President  of  the  Michigan  Dames, 
Newberry  Hall. 

Other  Organizations,  —  Other  organizations  of  various  nature 
and  purposes  exist  among  the  faculty  and  the  student  body,  which 
cultivate  other  interests  of  the  University  life  not  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  any  special  department. 

The  students  of  the  I-aw  School  arrange  annually  for  a  celebra- 
tion of  Washington's  birthday  The  orator  in  IC)I7  was  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Hamill,  A.B.  LL.B.,  of  Chicago,  III. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  various  schools  and  col 
leges  of  the  University  are  given  in  detail  in  the  pages  of  the  Cata* 
logue  devoted  to  those  schools  and  colleges.  In  brief  it  may  be  said 
that  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  full  four-year  course  in  a  stand* 
ard  high  school,  amounting  to  at  least  fifteen  units,  is  required  for 
admission  to  each  of  the  four  colleges,  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  The  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture, 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  while 
two  years  of  collegiate  work  are  required  for  admission  to  the  Med- 
ical School,  the  Law  School,  and  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School. 


APPROVED  HOMES  FOR  WOMEN 

Since  in  the  judgment  of  the  University  authorities  it  is  deemed 
wise  that  men  and  women  room  in  diiferent  houses,  all  undergrad- 
uate women  in  the  University,  except  those  living  at  home,  are  re- 
quired to  live  in  the  Halls  of  Residence,  Sorority  Houses,  or  League 
Houses.  The  latter  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Women's 
League,  and  all  are  approved  and  supervised  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 
These  houses  are  supplied  with  first  floor  parlors,  and  in  most  of  them 
reside  a  number  of  responsible  upperclass  women  who  make  a  dis- 
tinct effort  to  develop  in  each  group  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
wholesome  ideals. 

There  are  at  present  at  the  University  of  Michigan  two  residence 
halls  for  women — Martha  Cook  Building  and  Newberry  Residence — 
which  are  located  on  South  University  Avenue  and  State  Street,  re- 
spectively, directly  opposite  the  Campus.  Both  buildings  are  fire- 
proof, four  stories  in  height,  and  contain  elevators.  Martha  Cook 
l^uilding  will  accommodate  112  students;  Newberry  Residence,  68 
students.  With  few  exceptions  rooms  in  both  residences  are  single. 
The  rooms  are  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  furnished. 
Each  residence  contains  a  well  equipped  laundry  and  a  sewing  room 
for  the  use  of  resident  students. 

Changes  in  rooming  place  may  be  made  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  Women.  Rooms  should  be  engaged  with  a  definite 
understanding  as  to  the  period  of  the  lease. 

Applications  for  rooms  in  the  League  Houses  and  in  Newberry 
Residence  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Myra  B.  Jordan,  Dean  of  Women. 
Applications  for  rooms  in  Martha  Cook  Building  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Social  Director  of  that  building. 
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UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  University  attempts  to  conserve  ihe  health  of  students,  and 
to  provide  that  those  who  bec<'me  ill,  may  receive  proper  medical  at- 
tention. For  this  purpose,  a  University  Health  Service  has  been  es- 
tablished, with  headquarters  at  226  South  Ingalls  street.  A  regular 
staff  of  physicians  consult  with  men  and  women  during  the  morning 
hours,  and  during  the  afternoon  by  special  appointment.  Advice  is 
given,  medicines  dispensed,  and  examinations  made  at  the  office, 
without  charge.  Students  seriously  ill  and  requiring  hospital  atten- 
tion, if  sent  by  a  University  Health  Service  physician  to  one  of  the 
University  Hospitals,  will  receive  treatment  free  of  charge  for  a 
period  up  to  60  daj's.  If  the  student  desires  aid  of  a  University 
physician  at  his  room,  a  charge  of  $1.00  for  a  day  call  and  $2.00 
for  a  night  call,  is  made.  To  prevent  loss  of  time,  appointments  will 
be  made  for  students  who  need  the  aid  of  a  specialist  at  the  hospital. 

Every  student  taking  work  in  either  of  the  gymnasiums  under- 
goes a  thorough  physical  examination,  and  those  in  whom  physical 
defects  are  detected  are  referred  to  the  Health  Service  physicians, 
who  give  to  such  students  advice  and  treatment  free  of  charge.  The 
training  in  the  gymnasium  is  so  arranged  as  to  remedy  physical  de- 
fects as  far  as  possible.  Work  in  the  gymnasium  is  obligatory  for 
all  first  year  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  of  Engineering  and  Architecture.  Consequently,  all  those 
students  have  the  privilege  of  such  an  examination  and  advice,  if 
needed,  free  of  charge.  Medical  students,  on  account  of  more  fre- 
quent exposure  to  infection,  are  expected  to  undergo  a  physical  ex- 
amination once  during  each  semester  of  the  four  years.  Any  student 
in  any  class  may  have  a  physical  examination  on  application,  and 
at  an  appointed  time,  at  the  University  Health  Service. 

The  Dental  clinics  are  open  to  students,  the  only  charge  being 
for  material  used.  All  are  advised  to  have  their  teeth  examined  at 
least  once  a  year. 

The  water  supply  of  Ann  Arbor  is  examined  every  week,  both 
chemically  and  bacteriologically,  and  when  it  is  under  suspicion  these 
examinations  are  made  daily,  and  the  student  body  is  informed  of 
the  condition  of  the  water  when  such  need  arises,  by  means  of  bulle- 
tins posted  about  the  campus.  Since  the  public  water  supply  was  in- 
troduced in  1885,  no  student  has  been  known  to  contract  typhoid 
fever  from  this  source,  with  but  one  exception.  In  1894,  the  water 
became  suddenly  infected,  and  five  cases  of  typhoid  fever  resulted, 
but  these  were  mild  and  the  source  of  infection  was  promptly  de- 
tected and  removed.  On  the  slightest  suspicion  of  infection  of  the 
water 'supply,  students  are  advised  to  drink  only  boiled  water  until 
the  source  of  contamination  has  been  found  and  the  water  proved 
to  be  free  from  danger. 
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The  air  of  class  rooms  and  assembly  halls  is  examined  both 
chemically  and  bacteriologically  from  time  to  time,  and  in  this  way 
failure  of  ventilation  is  detected  and  reported. 

Students  are  earnestly  recommended  to  select  their  rooms  with 
care,  and  with  special  reference  to  hygienic  conditions.  All  rooms 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  free  ventilation,  and  it  is  well 
to  have  a  study  room  and  a  bed  room,  the  latter  not  to  be  heated 
either  by  day  or  night,  but  to  be  freely  exposed  from  wide  open 
windows  to  the  outdoor  air. 

The  food  supply  of  clubs,  fraternities,  and  sororities  is  examined 
free  of  charge  at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  at  any  time. 

Cases  of  infectious  disease  likely  to  injure  the  health  of  others 
are  excluded  from  class  rooms  and  from  University  attendance.  In 
case  of  threatened  small  pox  the  University  offers  free  vaccination  to 
all  students,  but  those  who  neglect  vaccination  and  become  infected 
with  the  disease  are  subject  to  such  disposition  as  the  Health  Officer 
of  the  city  may  direct. 

Examination  of  sputum  will  be  made  for  any  student  in  actual 
attendance  at  the  University,  at  the  Health  Service  Laboratory,  at 
any  time,  free  of  charge.  Anyone  who  has  a  cough  which  continues 
for  a  week  or  longer  should  take  the  sputum  to  the  laboratory  and 
have  it  tested. 

Students  are  expected  to  obey  the  rules  and  regulations  formu- 
lated by  the  University  Committee  on  Sanitation.  Failure  to  comply 
with  these  rules  and  regulations  will  be  investigated,  and  may  lead 
to  discipline. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  General  Hygiene  is  required  of  medical 
students,  and  is  open  to  students  from  every  school  or  college.  These 
lectures  extend  through  one  semester,  three  times  a  week,  and  are  at- 
tended usually  by  from  300  to  400  students.  Special  instruction 
along  the  lines  of  sex  hygiene  is  given  to  all  students,  men  and  wo- 
men separately. 

A  physician  from  the  University  Health  Service  will  be  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  Bogardus  Engineering  Camp  and  the  Biological 
Station. 


ATTENDANCE  AND  DISCIPLINE 

The  State  of  Michigan  extends  the  privileges  of  the  University, 
with  only  moderate  charges,  to  all  persons  of  either  sex  who  are 
qualified  for  admission.  Thus  it  does  not  receive  patronage,  but  is 
itself  the  patron  of  those  who  seek  its  privileges  and  its  honors.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  the  patron  of  idleness  or  dissipation.  Its  crowded 
classes  have  no  room  except  for  those  who  assiduously  pursue  the 
studies  of  their  choice,  and  are  willing  to  be  governed  in  their  con- 
duct by  the  rules  of  propriety. 
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Students  not  in  their  places  at  the  opening  of  the  semester  must 
present  written  excuses  from  their  jjarents  or  guardians  for  the  delay. 

Such  delinquencies  as  tardiness,  absence,  deficiencies,  and  of- 
fences against  good  order,  in  the  several  departments  of  instruction, 
are  ordinarily  dealt  with  by  the  Administrative  Officers  of  the  school 
or  college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  JFlagrant  cases  are  re- 
ported to  the  Faculty  for  adjudication. 

Students  are  suspended  or  dismissed  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Faculty,  they  are  pursuing  a  course  of  conduct  seriously  detri- 
mental to  themselves  or  the  University. 

The  following  is  a  By-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents: — 

"Whenever  any  faculty  is  satisfied  that  a  student  is  not  fulfill- 
ing, or  likely  to  fulfill,  the  purpose  of  his  residence  at  the  University, 
or  is  for  any  cause  an  unfit  member  thereof,  the  President  shall  notify 
his  parents  or  guardian,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  with- 
draw him,  and  if  not  withdrawn  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall 
be  dismissed." 


RELATION  OF  STUDENTS  TO  CIVIL 

AUTHORITIES 

Students  are  temporarily  residents  of  the  city,  and,  like  all  other 
residents,  are  amenable  to  the  laws.  If  guilty  of  disorder  or  crime, 
they  are  liable  to  arrest,  fine  and  imprisonment.  A  rule  of  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  provides  that  if  a  student  is  arrested,  or  is  convicted 
of  any  offense  by  the  civil  authorities,  he  shall  be  cited  to  appear 
before  the  Faculty  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  he  is  matricu- 
lated, and  shall  be  liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INTERESTS 

While  matters  of  scholarship  and  general  conduct  are  looked 
after  by  the  faculties  and  administrative  officers  of  the  different 
schools  and  colleges,  all  other  student  enterprises  and  organizations 
are  under  the  supervision  of  two  general  committees, — the  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs  and  the  Board  in  Control  of  Athletics. 
By  the  formal  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  accounts  of  all 
student  organizations,  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Auditor  and 
Comptroller  of  Student  Organizations,  and  must  be  presented  to  him 
for  audit  at  least  once  each  year,  and  as  often  as  he  shall  require. 

The  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  has  jurisdiction  over  the  es- 
tablishment of  student   organizations   and   the   management  of  their 
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affairs  and  the  launching  of  new  enterprises  and  activities  including 
entertainments  of  various  sorts,  and  determines  the  eligibility  of  stu- 
dents to  take  part  in  these  activities,  as  well  as  to  hold  offices.  The 
authority  of  this  committee  is  derived  from  the  University  Senate 
and  extends  to  all  non-athletic  activities  and  to  all  students  in  every 
school  and  college  of  the  University.  Activities  of  various  types  are 
supervised  directly  by  appropriate  sub-committees,  while  the  question 
of  eligibility  to  participate  in  any  non-athletic  activity  is  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Eligibility.  The  rules 
governing  eligibility,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  and 
which  apply  equally  to  all  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  are 
given  below. 

RULES   GOVERNING  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC 

ACTIVITIES 

I. 

Public  Activities.*  Public  activities  include: — (i)  Participation 
in  any  oratorical  or  debating  contest,  or  any  dramatic  or  musical 
exhibition,  (2)  Service  on  student  publications,  (3)  Holding  a  Class 
or  University  Office,  (4)  Official  connection  with  any  of  the  so-called 
college  functions,  such  as  the  Junior  Hop,  Women's  Banquet,  and 
similar  activities.  The  list  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
merely  to  indicate  the  character  and  scope  of  the  activities  referred  to. 

II. 

Eligibility.  The  manager  or  chairman  of  every  student  activity 
is  required  to  submit  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eligibility 
a  complete  list  of  all  students  who  expect  to  participate  and  to  as- 
certain their  eligibility  before  proceeding  further  with  the  enter- 
prise. No  student  may  take  part  in  any  public  activity  until  an 
official  certificate  of  eligibility  is  filed  with  the  proper  off.cer  in 
charge  of  that  activitv. 

TIT. 

Probation.  Students  on  probation  are  forbidden  to  take  part  in 
and  public  activity. 

IV. 

Warning.  Students  on  the  warned  list  are  forbidden  to  partici- 
pate in  any  public  activity. 

V. 

Conditions  and  Failnres.  Students  having  outstanding  conditions 
or  failures  are  prohibited  from  participating  in  any  public  activity 
except  by  special  permission  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student 
Affairs.     In  general  a  grade  of  D  will  be  considered  as  a  condition. 

*  "Participation"  is  to  be  interpreted  as  including  specific  preparation 
for  any  public  activity  or  management  thereof. 
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VI. 

Special  Students,  Special  students  are  prohibited  from  partici- 
pating in  any  public  activity  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 

VII. 

First  Year.  No  stifdent  shall  take  part  in  any  public  activity 
during  his  first  year  of  residence  in  the  University,  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Affairs.  Such  special 
permission  will  not  be  granted  during  the  first  semester  of  residence, 
but  may  for  proper  reasons  be  granted  to  students  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  one  full  semester's  work.  This  shall  not  exclude 
such  students  without  conditions  and  otherwise  in  good  standing, 
from  participating  in  the  public  activities  of  their  class. 

VIII. 

General,  The  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  has  the  right 
to  prohibit  a  student  from  participating  in  any  public  activity  when- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  such  participation  is  detrimental 
to  his  college  work. 

IX. 

Extra  Mural  Activities.  Students  who  are  ineligible  to  partici- 
pate in  public  activities  within  the  University  are  prohibited  from 
aking  part  in  other  activities  of  a  similar  nature,  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 

X. 

Special  Permission,  The  special  permission  to  participate  in 
public  activities  in  exception  to  Rules  V,  VI,  VII,  and  IX,  will  be 
granted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  only  upon  the 
positive  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  school  or  college  to 
which  the  student  belongs.  Petitions  for  such  special  permission 
must  in  every  case  be  presented  before  the  participation  in  the  activity 
is  begun. 

XI. 

Discipline.  Cases  of  violation  of  these  rules  will  be  reported  to 
the  Faculty  concerned  for  discipline. 


GEORGE  P.  WILLIAMS  EMERITUS  PROFES- 
SORSHIP FUND 

The  University  Alumni  Association  has  made  contribution  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Professor  George  P.  Williams  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessorship Fund,  so  named  in  memory  of  a  former  honored  professor 
of  Physics  in  the  University.  In  June,  IQ14,  Librarian  Emeritus 
Raymond  Cazallis  Davis  was  appointed  beneficiary  of  the  fund. 
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FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  LOAN 
FUNDS,  AND  PRIZES* 

Ten  University  Fellowships  with  a  value  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars each,  have  been  established  by  the  Bgard  of  Regents.  These 
fellows  are  enrolled  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School  and  in  addi- 
tion to  their  studies,  are  liable  to  render  service  to  the  University 
to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  four  hours  a  week.  (For  further  de- 
tails see  Graduate  School).  For  the  year  1916-1917,  the  holders  of 
these  fellowships  are:  Frank  Nelson  Blanchard,  A.B.,  Zoology;  Rob- 
ert Ellsworth  Brown,  A.B.,  Public  Health;  Elizabeth  Frayer  Burnell, 
A.B.,  Mathematics ;  William  Henry  CuUom,  A.B.,  Mathematics ;  Hope 
Fisher,  A.M.,  Rhetoric;  Lucien  Helm  Greathouse,  A.B.,  Chemistry: 
William  Henry  Jellema,  A.B.,  Philosophy;  Sheridan  Ross  Jones, 
A.M.,  Zoology;  Clarence  Mertoun  Webster,  A.B.,  English;  Harry 
Richard  West,  A.B.,  Physics. 

Five  University  Fellowships  of  five  hundred  dollars  each  have 
also  been  established  on  the  same  terms.  For  iq  16- 19 17,  the  holders 
of  these  fellowships  are:  Albert  Bradley,  A.M.,  Economics;  Floyd 
August  Nagler,  M.S.E.,  Civil  Engineering;  Elmer  Samuel  Imes, 
A.M.,  Physics;  Howard  Dykema  Roelofs,  A.B.,  Philosophy;  M.  Sel- 
den   Ruger,  A.M.,  Chemistry;   Charles   Earl   Sandow,   B.S.,   Botany. 

Ten  State  College  Fellowships  of  three  hundred  dollars  each  have 
been  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents  on  similar  terms  to  the 
University  Fellowships.  The  candidates  are  nominated  by  the  facul- 
ties of  ten  colleges  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  For  1916-1917,  the 
holders  of  these  fellowships  are :  Thomas  Burdon  Dimmick,  B.S., 
Civil  Engineering,  (Michigan  Agricultural  College)  ;  Helen  F.  Cone, 
A.B.,  Oratory,  (Olivet  College)  ;  Thomas  Morris  Griffith,  A.B.,  Rhet- 
oric, (Hillsdale  College)  ;  Alfred  Garlock  Papworth,  A.B.,  Zoology, 
(Alma  College)  ;  Margaret  Scott  Pengelly,  A.B.,  Botany,  (Kalama- 
zoo College)  ;  Robert  Phillips,  A.B.,  Sociology,  (Albion  College)  ; 
Barbara  Louise  Schaefer,  A.B.,  English,  (Hillsdale  College)  ;  Anna 
Laura  Sebring,  A.B.,  English,  (Alma  College)  ;  Iva  Irene  Swift,  A.B., 
Semi  tics,  (Adrian  College)  ;  John  Albert  Tillema,  A.B.,  Economics, 
(Hope  College). 

Buhl  Classical  Fellowship.  —  Mrs.  Theodore  D.  Buhl  has  gen 
erously  continued  the  provision  made  by  the  late  Theodore  D.  Buhl, 
of  Detroit,  for  Classical  Fellowships  for  the  year   1916-191-7.     For 
the  current  year  the  holders  of  the  Fellowships  are :     James  Alex- 
ander Kerns,  A.B.,  Greek;  and  Bruno  Meinecke,  A.B.,  Latin. 

*  The  most  of  the  funds  here  mentioned  are  restricted  in  use  to  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the  Graduate  School, 
though  some  of  them  are  also  available  in  other  Colleges  of  the  University. 
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Angeline  Bradford  Whittier  Fellowships  in  Botany.  —  These 
Fellowships  have  been  established  in  memory  of  his  mother  by  Joseph 
Bradford  Whittier,  of  Saginaw.  The  principal  sum  of  the  endow- 
ment is  four  thousand  dollars.  One  fellowship  of  the  amount  of 
four  hundred  tioUars  has  been  established.  The  holder  of  this  fel- 
lowship for  the  year  1916-1917  is  Frieda  Cobb,  A.B. 

Fellowships  in  Gas  Engineering.  —  The  Michigan  Gas  Associa- 
tion has  since  1900  contributed  about  one  thousand  dollars  annually 
for  the  investigation  of  problems  connected  with  the  manufacture  and 
utilization  of  gas.  About  four-fifths  of  this  amount  is  usually  avail- 
able for  fellowships.  The  holders  of  these  fellowships  for  the  year 
1916-1917  are:  Harold  Orlin  Andrew,  B.Ch.E.,  and  Frederick  Clif- 
ford Binnell,  B.Ch.E. 

Charles  James  Hunt  Fellowship.  —  In  July,  1900,  Mr.  Charles 
James  Hunt,  of  Detroit,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  Cass 
of  1846,  and  wife,  conveyed  by  deed,  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  in 
trust,  the  title  to  certain  pieces  of  real  estate,  subject  to  Mr.  Hunt's 
life-interest  in  the  income  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  to  the  life- 
interests  of  ether  persons  named  in  the  deed.  After  the  terminations 
of  these  life-interests  "one  or  more  fellowships  in  the  University  of 
Michigan"  are  to  be  established  in  accordance  with  conditions  named 
in  the  deed  of  trust  and  in  accompanying  documents,  and  are  to  be 
known  as  the  Charles  James  Hunt  Fellowships, 

Emma  J.  Cole  Fellowship  in  Botany. — In  19 10  Miss  Emma  J. 
Cole  bequeathed  to  the  University  the  residue  of  her  estate,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  a  fellowship  in   Botany. 

The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  for  1916-1917  is  Clinton  Albert 
Ludwig,  M.S.  Ag. 

Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works  Fellowship. — The  Acme 
White  Lead  and  Color  Works,  of  Detroit,  has  given  a  fellowship  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  study  of  the  protection  of 
concrete  and  stucco  from  disintegration.  The  holder  of  the  Fellow- 
ships for  1916-1917  is  Erie  Arlington  Brock,  B.S. 

Carl  Braun  Fellowship.  —  In  December,  1913,  Mrs.  Elise  L. 
Braun,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  gave  to  the  University  the  sum  of  ten  thou 
sand  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  fellowship  to  b'^  known  as  (he  Carl  Brr^un 
Fellowship.  The  holder  of  this  Fellowship  for  the  year  1916  1917  is 
Agnes  Carr  Vaughan,  A.M. 

R.  D.  Chapin  Fellowship  in  Highway  Engineering.  —  In  1915 
Mr.  R.  D.  Chapin,  of  Detroit,  gave  the  University  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  fellowship  in  highway  engi- 
neering for  two  years,  five  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  each  year  to 
the   holder  pf  the   fellowship   and   two  hundred    fifty   dollars   to  be 
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ufed  towards  the  expenses  of  the  researches  undertaken.  The  fellow- 
ship is  open  to  graduates  of  the  University  of  Michigan  or  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  preference  being  given  to  residents 
of  the  State.  The  holder  of  this  fellowship  for  the  year  1916-1917 
is  Eric  Edwin  Blomgren,  B.C.E. 

Paper  Manufacture  Fellowship.  —  In  the  summer  of  1915  the 
paper  manufacturers  of  Michigan  contributed  generously  to  the  sup- 
port of  research  in  the  chemistry  of  paper  manufacture,  and  the 
Regents  of  the  University  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  Michigan 
Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers'  Fund.  From  this  fund  Clarence 
William  Hallahan,  A.M.,  now  holds  a  Fellowship  of  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Cholett  C.  Beach  Fellowship  in  Bacteriology. — In  the  fall  of 
191 5  Mr.  W.  R.  Wooden,  of  Battle  Creek,  gave  the  University  twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  Fellowship  in  Bacteriology  for 
one  year,  in  honor  of  the  late  Cholett  C.  Beach,  of  Battle  Creek. 
The  holder  of  this  fellowship  is  Carl  Cleghorn  Warden,  Ph.B.,  M.D. 

Detroit  Edison  Company  Fellowship  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

— In  the  fall  of  1915  the  Detroit  Edison  Company  gave  the  Uni- 
versity six  hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  Fellowship  in  Chem- 
ical Engineering  for  one  year,  The  holder  of  this  fellowship  for 
the  year  1916-1917  is  Robert  Samuel  Archer,  B.Ch.E. 

Detroit  Copper  and  Brass  Rolling  Mills  Fellowship. — The  De- 
troit Copper  and  Brass  Rolling  Mills  have  established  a  fellowship 
in  Chemical  Engineering,  with  a  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  for 
the  year  1916-1917.  The  holder  of  this  fellowship  for  the  year  is 
Harold  James  Smith,  B.Ch.E. 

The  Detroit  Steel  Castings  Company's  Fellowship. — ^The  De- 
troit Steel  Castings  Company  has  established  a  fellowship  for  the 
investigation  of  flaws  in  steel  casting  with  particular  application  to 
the  pots  used  in  case-hardening  and  heat-treating  steel;  This  fel- 
lowship has  a  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  has  been  awarded 
to  Edward  Robert  Young,  B.Ch.  E.,  for  the  year  1916. 

The   United   States   Radiator  Company's  Fellowship.  —  The 

United  States  Radiator  Company  of  Detroit  has.  established  a  fel- 
lowship for  the  year  1916-1917.  The  annual  stipend  is  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  fellowship  is  established  for  the  investigation  of  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  application  of  different  forms  of  radiators, 
and  other  heating  devices  in  heating  installations.  The  holder  of 
this  fellowship  for  the  year  is  Ivan  Norman  Cuthbert,  B.E.E. 

Detroit  Edison  Company  Fellowship  in  Highway  Engineering. 
— In  July,  T916,  the  Detroit  Edison  Company  gave  the  University 
seven  hundred  fifty  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  Fellowship  in  High- 
way Engineering.  The  holder  of  this  fellowship  for  the  year  19 lO- 
1917  is  Harry  Carman  Coons,  B.C.E, 
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Phillips  Scholarships. — ^The  late  Ifenry  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  made  provision  in  his  will  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  six  scholarships,  to  l»e  known  as  the  Phillips  Scholar- 
ships, in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  By  the  terms  of  the  will  these  scholarships  are 
to  be  given  only  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
who  excel  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  studies  required  for  admission  to 
the  University;  and  they  are  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  the 
senior  professor  of  Greek,  and  the  senior  professor  of  Latin. 

Of  the  six  scholarships  contemplated  in  the  bequest,  three  have 
been  established,  with  'an  income  of  fifty  dollars  each.  They  are 
awarded  to  students,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

(a)  Candidates  for  the  Phillips  Scholarships  shall  upon  their 
entrance  into  the  University  be  examined  upon  four  units  of  Latin, 
and  th.e  committee  in  charge  may  award  a  scholarship  to  the  student 
obtaining  the  highest  grade;  if  more  than  one  paper  reaches  a  satis- 
factory degree  of  excellency,  more  than  one  scholarship  may  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

Only  the  examination  in  Latin  shall  be  absolutely  required;  but 
any  student  who  has  had  preparation  in  two  units  of  Greek  may 
elect  to  be  examined  upon  thom  as  well  as  upon  four  units  of  Latin. 
If  the  combined  grade  of  his  examinations  in  Greek  and  Latin  is 
equal  or  superior  to  the  grade  of  a  candidate  who  presents  Latin 
only,  he  will  be  given  the  preference  in  the  awarding  of  the  scholar- 
ships. 

(b)  The  successful  candidate  or  candidates  shall  be  required 
during  the  year  of  tenure  to  pursue  each  semester  one  full  course 
of  four  hours  in  Greek  and  one  full  course  of  four  hours  in  Latin. 

(c)  The  scholarship  held  by  any  successful  candidate  may,  upon 
application  to  the  Committee,  be  renewed  for  a  second  year,  pro* 
vided  that  the  applicant  has  attained  in  his  courses  in  Latin  and 
Greek  a  grade  not  less  than  B  and  continues  the  study  of  both  lan- 
guages during  his  second  year,  to  the  amount  of  three  hours  each 
per  semester. 

(d)  The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  scholarships  shall  deter- 
mine, after  considering  the  merits  of  the  individual  case,  whether 
it  is  more  expedient  to  renew  the  scholarships  for  a  second  year  or 
to  award  new  ones. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  the  will  regarding  the  general  character 
of  the  candidates  shall  be  observed. 

Application  for  admission  to  this  examination  must  be  made  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College  on  or  before  October  21. 

Lucinda  Hinsdale  Stone  Memorial  Scholarship. — ^The  Michigan 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  presented  to  the  University 
the  sum  of  three   thousand   dollars,   as   a  portion   of  a   fund   to  be 
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known  as  the  Lucinda  Hinsdale  Stone  Supplementary  Loan  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  Women,  and  a  third  person  of 
their  appointment  (who  shall  be  a  woman),  for  the  benefit  of  women 
who  are  students  in  the  University.  On  an  average  three  young 
women  each  year  have  been  assisted  by  the  income  from  this  fund. 

Detroit  High  School  Scholarships.-~The  alumni  of  the  Detroit 
High  School  have  established  several  scholarships  open  to  graduates 
of  that  school.  The  first  steps  toward  raising  a  fund  for  this  purpose 
were  taken  in  1891 ;  and  a  corporation  has  since  been  formed  undcfr 
the  title  of  the  Detroit  High  School  Scholarship  Fund  Association.* 
From  four  to  six  students  at  a  time  usually  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
fund.  Several  of  the  beneficiaries  have  received  degrees  at  the  Uni- 
versity. One  of  the  scholarships  is  known  as  the  Mary  C.  I-eete 
Memorial  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  a  teacher  who  died  in  1894. 

In  July,  19 1 5,  a  further  sum  of  $1,300  was  given  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  loan  fund  open  to  a  graduate  of  the  Detroit  Central 
High  School,  and  to  ]^e  known  as  the  Charles  Francis  Adams  Loan 
Fund,  in  memory  of  a  teacher  who  died  in  1914. 

Saginaw  High  School  Scholarships.  —  Four  Scholarships,  with 
an  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  established 
by  the  Honorable  Arthur  Hill,  of  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  and  known  as  the 
John  Moore,  the  Wells-Stone,  the  Alonzo  R.  Bingham,  and  the  Otto 
Roeser  scholarships,  are  open  to  graduates  of  the  Saginaw,  W.  S., 
High  School. 

The  Saginaw,  P".  S.,  High  School  offers  several  scholarships  of 
varying  amounts  to  deserving  graduates  of  that  school.  One  of  these 
is  known  as  the  Heavenrich  Brothers  &  Co.'s  Scholarship,  and  is 
provided  by  the  mercantile  firm  of  that  name.  Another,  designated 
as  the  High  School  Scholarship,  is  cared  for  largely  by  the  High 
School  I^yceum.  A  third  is  known  as  the  A.  R.  Loveland  Scholar- 
ship. The  graduating  class  of  1900  also  made  provision  for  a  schol- 
arship to  be  available  every  sixth  year.  These  scholarships  are  all 
administered  as  loan  funds. 

Grand  Rapids  High  School  Scholarships.  —  The  High  School 
Scholarship  Association  of  Grand  Rapids  is  a  body  incorporated  un- 
der  the   State    Law,   for   the  purpose  of   assisting  graduates   of   the 

*  The  State  Legislature  in  1893  passed  an  act  providing  "that  five  or 
more  persons  of  full  age,  residing  in  the  State  of  Michigan  may  associate 
and  incorporate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  scholar- 
ships in  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  State."  A  corporation  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  "shall  under  the  general  management  of  not  less  than 
five,  nor  more  than  fifteen  trustees,"  and  "shall,  in  law  and  equity,  be 
capable  of  taking  and  receiving  real  and  personal  estate. ..  .not  exceeding 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  purpose  of  its 
incorporation." 
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Grand  Rapids  High  School  to  secure  a  college  education  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  or  the  Colleges  of  Engi- 
neering and  Architecture,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Peny  Scholarship  Fund. — ^The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  High  School,  in  1898,  established  a  fund,  in  memory  of  Wal- 
ter Scott  Perry,  graduate  of  the  University  in  the  Class  of  1861,  and 
for  twenty-seven  years  Superintendent  of  the  Ann  Arbor  schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  assist  graduates  of  the  school  in 
procuring  an  education  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  administered  as  a  Loan 
Fund,*  repayments  to  be  made  by  beneficiaries  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  High  School  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Saginaw  Valley  Alumnae  Association  Scholarship  Fund. — The 

Saginaw  Valley  Alumnae  Association  in  igo4  established  a  fund  for 
the  aid  of  undergraduate  women  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts.  The  fund  is  administered  as  a  Loan  Fund  under  the 
direction  of  the   Dean   of  Women   and  representative   Alumnae. 

Seth  Harrison  Scholarship  Fund. — The  Seth  Harrison  Scholar- 
ship Fund  was  established  in  memory  of  her  father,  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Harrison  Stranahan,  of  Brooklyn,  S.  Y.  The  principal  of -the  fund 
was  originally  twenty-five  thousand,  dollars,  but  this  has  been  in- 
creased by  additions  from  unexpended  income.  The  income  is  to  be 
used,  on  conditions  specified  in  the  covenant  between  Mrs.  Stranahan 
and  the  Board  of  Regents,  for  the  benefit  of  descendants  of  Seth 
Harrison  who  may  be  pursuing  studies  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  of  the  L^niversity  of  Michigan,  whenever  appli- 
cants properly  qualified  present  themselves.  Provision  is  made,  how- 
ever, for  applying  the  income  of  tiie  fund  to  scholarships  for  other 
persons,  "if  at  any  time  there  shall  be  a  period  of  seven  years  during 
which  there  are  no  qualified  applicants,"  descendants  of  Seth  Harri- 
son. 

Margaret  Smith  Hunt  Scholarships,  James  B.  Hunt  Scholar, 
ship,  and  Charles  James  Hunt  Scholarship.  —  In  July,  1900,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Elsie  Hunt,  of  Detroit,  a  student  in  the  University  in  the 
year  1878  9,  conveyed  by  deed  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  trust,  the 
title  to  certain  pieces  of  real  estate,  subject  to  Mrs.  Hunt's  life  interest 
in   the   income   to   be   derived    therefrom.     After   the   termination   of 

*  In  1899  an  act  was  passed  by  tha  State  Legislature  containing  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  "Any  five  or  more  persons  of  full  age  residing  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  may  associate  and  incorporate  themselves  together  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  loan  funds  for  the  benefit  of  school  scholars  and 
students  of  this  State^  to  assist  them  to  attend  the  University  of  Michigan" 
(and  other  State  educational  institutions).  "All  the  funds  received  by  any 
corporation  organized  under  this  act  shall  be  used,  after  paying  necessary 
expenses,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  or  purposes  set  forth  in  the  articles  of 
asso<Jiation . . . .  Such  corporation  shall  in  equity  and  law  be  capable  of 
taking  and  receiving  real  and  personal  estate. ..  .not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  purpose  of  its  incorporation." 
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this  life-interest,  "one  or  more  scholarships  in  the  undergraduate 
course  of  studies  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,"  are  to  be  established  in  accordance  with  conditions  named  in 
the  deed  of  trust  and  in  accompanying  documents,  and  are  to  be 
known  as  the  Margaret  Smith  Hunt  Scholarships. 

In  February,  1902,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  conveyed  by  deed  to  the 
Board  of  Regents,  in  trust,  the  title  to  a  certain  other  tract  of  land, 
subject  to  Mrs.  Hunt's  life-interest  in  the  income  to  be  derived 
therefrom  and  to  certain  other  life-interests,  and  conditions  named 
in  the  deed.  After  the  termination  of  these  life-interests,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  conditions  named  in  the  deed  of  trust,  and  in  accom- 
panying documents,  a  portion  of  the  income  derived  from  the  trust 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  James  B.  Hunt  Scholar- 
ship, so  named  in  memory  of  the  father  of  Charles  James  Hunt;  a 
second  portion  to  the  maintenance  of  a  scholarship,  to  be  known  as 
the  Charles  James  Hunt  Scholarship ;  and  the  remainder  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Margaret  Smith  Hunt  Scholarships  in  addition  to  those 
previously  provided  for. 

W.  W.  Wedemeyer  Scholarship.  —  The  Class  of  1894  estab- 
lished a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  "to  be  used  as  a  loon  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  needy  and  worthy  undergraduates  in  the  Literary  De- 
partment," on  condition  that  the  Board  of  Regents  "shall  require  of 
each  student  or  students  £S  may  receive  the  benefit  of  such  fund  a 
promise  to  repay  to  said  Board  the  sum  loaned  on  such  terms  as 
shall  seem  to  said  Board  to  be  reasonable ;  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  donors  of  said  fund  that  the  same  shall  be  kept  intact,  as  far 
as  possible." 

In  February,  1913,  at  the  request  of  the  donors  the  fund  was 
named  the  W.  W.  Wedemeyer  Scholarship  Fund,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Hon.  W.  W.  Wedemeyer,  an  honored  member  of  the  Class  of 
1894. 

Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1897. — ^The  Class  of  1S97  has  estab- 
lished a  fund,  a  portion  of  which  is  available  as  a  loan  fund. 

Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1898. — The  Class  of  1S98  has  estab- 
lished a  scholarship  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  not  yet  available. 

Scholarhip  of  the  Law  Class  of  1899. — A  small  sum,  contrib- 
uted by  members  of  the  Law  Class  of  1899,  is  available  as  a  loan 
fund. 

Students'  Lecture  Association  Fund. — Under  the  condition  of 
the  gift  made  to  the  Board  of  Regents  by  the  Students*  Lecture  As- 
sociation, a  small  fund  is  available  for  loan  to  students  in  any  school 
or  college  of  the  University.  All  loans  are  to  be  made  through  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  and  they  are  to 
be  secured  by  note  payable  one  or  more  years  after  the  borrower  has 
completed  his  university  course. 
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Newton  Van  Der  Veer  Loan  Fund. — In  January,  1900,  the  Re- 
gents accepted  from  Mrs.  George  Wagner  a  sum  of  money  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  to  be  known,  in  memory  of  her  father,  as  the 
Newton  Van  Der  Veer  Loan  Fund ;  and  to  be  used  in  loans  "to 
needy  students  in  such  amounts  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
executive  head  of  the  University  may  deem  proper  and  wise." 

Detroit  Collegiate  Alumnae  Fund. — In  March  of  1907  the  De- 
troit Branch  of  Collegiate  Ahimme  established  a  fund  for  the  aid  of 
undergraduate  women  in  the  University.  This  fund  is  administered 
as  a  loan  fund  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  repre- 
sentative Detroit  Alumnae. 

Ann  Arbor  Collegiate  Alumnae  Fund. — The  Ann  Arbor  Branch 
of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has  established  a  fund  for 
the  aid  of  undergraduate  women  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Arts.  This  fund  is  administered  as  a  loan  fund  undei 
the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  a  committee  of  Alumnoe 

Webster  Loan  Fund. — In  February,  1909,  the  Regents  accepted 
from  Mr.  John  R.  Webster  and  his  son,  Mr.  John  P.  Webster,  a  sum 
•of  money  for  the  foundation  of  a  scholarship.     It  is  administered  as 
a  loan  fund. 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Scholarship.— The  Alumnae  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  trying  to  raise  five  thousand  dollars  to  endow  this  schol- 
arship, and  a  considerable  sum  has  already  been  paid  in  to  the  Uni- 
versity Treasurer. 

Joseph  A.  Bartholomew  Scholarship. — The  late  Joseph  A.  Bar- 
tholomew bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Michigan  property  on  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  established  a  scholarship  of  the  value  of 
five  hundred  dollars  annually. 

Anna  M.  Chandler  Scholarship  Fund. — The  Alumni  of  the  Mar- 
quette, Michigan,  High  School  have  given  to  the  University  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  known  as  the  Anna  M.  Chandler  Loan 
Fund,  in  honor  of  Miss  Anna  M.  Chandler,  A.B.,  1874,  ^or  thirteen 
years  superintendent  of  schools  of  Marquette.  The  money  is  admin- 
istered as  a  loan  fund,  preference  being  given  to  graduates  of  the 
Marquette  High  School. 

The  Henry  Strong  Scholarships. — The  heirs  of  the  late  Henry 
Strong,  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  have  established  in  memory  of  their 
father,  three  scholarships  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  fifty  dollars 
each.  One  of  these  scholarships  is  held  during  the  year  19 16- 191 7  by 
Anita  Marie  Kelley. 

The  James  L.  Babcock  Scholarship  Fund. — The  late  James  L. 
Babcock,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  bequeathed  to  the  University  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  trust,  to  be  loaned  out  and  kept  at 
interest,  said  interest  to  be  used  annnally  and  perpetually  to  help 
educate  a  worthy  young  man  or  worthy  young  woman  as  the  case 
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may  be.  The  income,  known  as  the  James  L.  Babcock  Scholarship 
Fund,  is  administered  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Professor  of  Music  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts ;  and  is  awarded  each  year  to  a  student  who  is  esi)ec- 
ially  interested  in  music  and  who  desires  to  elect  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Music.  The  student  selected  must,  in  addition  to  being 
especially  interested  in  the  subject  of  music,  have  attained  at  least 
an  average  standing  in  other  subjects  at  the  University,  and  if,  dur- 
ing any  year,  no  candidate  meeting  the  conditions  can  be  found,  the 
income  from  the  fund  is  added  to  the  principal.  The  holder  of  the 
scholarship  for  1916-1917  is  Horace  Lee  Davis. 

Marsh  Scholarships. — In  1916  the  late  Elia  M.  Walker  bequeath- 
ed to  the  University  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  two  or  more  scholarships 
named  in  honor  of  the  donor's  parents,  John  Pitt  Marsh  and  Fanny 
Ransom  Marsh.      . 

William  James  Olcott  Scholarship. — In  June,  iqi6,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Olcott,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  gave  to  the  University  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship 
open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  amounts 
awarded,  when  repaid,  shall  accumulate  towards  the  foundation  of 
further  scholarships. 

McGowan  Loan  Fund. — In  November,  1915,  Mrs.  Josephine  P. 
McGowan  gave  to  the  University  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund  for  needy  students  in  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the 
late  Hon.  Jonas  H.  McGowan,  Regent  of  the  University  from  1870 
to  1877. 

John  Frank  Dodge  Loan  Fund. — In  November,  1915,  Mr.  John 
F.  Dodge,  of  Detroit,  gave  to  the  University  the  sum  of  $10,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund  for  worthy  juniors  and  seniors  in 
the  College  of  Engineering. 

F.  M.  Hamilton  Loan  Fund. — In  December,  19 15,  the  heirs  of 
the  late  Francis  M.  Hamilton,  A.B.,  1869,  of  Ann  Arbor,  gave  to  the 
University  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment  of 
a  loan  fund. 

Eliza  Mosher  Loan  Fund. — In  April,  1016,  the  New  York  Alum- 
na; Association  gave  to  the  University  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars to  establish  a  loan  fund  for  women  of  the  University  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Eliza  Mosher,  the  first  Dean  of  Women. 

Michigan  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Loan  Fund. 

— In  April,  1916,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  gave  to  the  University  money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  loan  fund  for  senior  women  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts. 
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Newell  and  Nancy  Eddy  Avery  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship 
Fund. — A  donor  who  prefers  to  remain  unknown  has  given  to  the 
University  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  used  to  establish  a  loan  fund  for  junior  and  senior  women  in 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

Florence  Huson  Scholarship.  —  In  1916  the  late  Dr.  Florence 
Huson  bequeathed  to  the  University  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars 
for  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  for  women  students,  to  be 
administered  as  a  loan  fund. 

Alice  Hosmer  Preble  Scholarship  Loan  Fund. — Friends  of  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Preble,  of  the  class  of  i88q,  and  of  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Preble, 
of  the  class  of  1888,  have  given  to  the  University  the  sum  of  $2,500 
for  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  loan  for  women  students  to 
be  known  as  the  Alice  Tlosmer  Preble  Scholarship  Loan  Fund,  in 
memory  of  and  to  continue  the  work  of  Mrs.  Preble. 

The  George  C.  Caron  Scholarship  Fund.— In  January,  igi;, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Caron,  of  Detroit,  gave  to  the  University 
the  sum  of  $2,000  for  the  establishment  of  .a  scholarship  in  memory 
of  their  son,  the  late  George  C.  Caron,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1914.  The 
beneficiaries  are  to  be  seniors  giving  special  attention  to  journalism 
or  seniors  in  the  Homceopathic  Medical  School.  The  scholarship  is 
administered  as  a  loan  fund. 

The  Jane  Turner  Memorial  Gift  Fund.  —  In  January,  1917, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Turner,  of  Detroit,  gave  to  the  University  the  sum 
of  $3,000,  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  women  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity. This  fund  is  named  in  memory  of  her  sister,  the  late  Jane 
Owen  Turner,  a  student  dtiring  the  year  1896-1897. 

Good  Government  Club  Prize. — The  income  of  the  sum,  origin- 
ally five  hundred  dollars,  which  has  since  grown  to  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  presented  to  the  Board  of  Regents  by  the  Good  Government 
Club  of  the  University,  is  available,  under  the  conditions  of  the  gift, 
in  the  form  of  books  to  be  awarded  as  a  prize  to  that  student  of  the 
graduating  class  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
who  has  done  the  most  distinguished  work  as  an  undergraduate  in 
the  field  of  political  science.  In  19 16  the  prize  was  awarded  to 
Eber  Malcolm  Carroll. 

The  Todd  Prizes. — Honorable  A.  M.  Todd,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich- 
igan, offers  to  the  students  of  this  University  two  prizes  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each  for  the  best  essays  on  certain  specified  political,  gov- 
ernmental, and  sociological  themes. 

These  prizes  may  be  competed  for  by  students  enrolled  in  any 
school  or  college  of  the  University,  who  have  taken  an  academic  de- 
gree here  or  at  any  other  reputable  college  or  university,  and  by  un- 
dergraduate students  of  any  college  or  school  whose  record  indicates 
that  they  will  probablv  grn'iuale  in  iqi6  or  1017.  No  student  is 
allowed  to  compete  for  more  than  one  of  the  prizes.  The  essays 
should  not  be  unduly  expanded.     Each  writer  should  sign  his  essay 
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with  an  assumed  name  or  motto  and  should  send  in  with  it,  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  his-  real  name  and  his  home  address,  placing  the 
assumed  name  or  motto  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  He  should 
deposit  the  essay  with  the  President  of  the  University  on  or  before 
May  first. 

The  Field  Poetry  Prize.  —  A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  has 
been  offered  each  year  since  1909  by  Mr.  Nelson  C.  P'ield,  of  Kansas 
City,  for  the  best  written  poem  by  an  undergraduate.  Poems  for 
this  competition  should  be  sent  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Rhetoric  not  later  than  May  i. 

Michigan  Menorah  Society  Prize. — Mr.  Julius  Rosen wald,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  has  given  to  the  University  of  Michigan  an  annual 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  awarded  as  a  prize  for  an  essay 
by  an  undergraduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  on  a  topic  deal- 
ing with  the  literature,  the  history,  and  the  achievements  of  the 
Jewish  people.  He  has  offered  this  prize  with  a  view  of  stimulating 
a  general  and  intelligent  interest  in  a  field  which  promises  so  well 
for  the  disclosing  of  one  of  the  sources  of  our  modern  civilization, 
the  Hebraic,  the  other  being  the  Hellenistic.  The  prize  is  known  as 
the  "Michigan  Menorah  Society  Prize,"  a  society  organized  at  the 
University  for  the  study  of  Hebraic  culture  and  ideals,  which  Mr. 
Rosenwald  desires  to  encourage. 

The  award  is  made  by  a  committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  University,  one  member,  however,  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Michigan  Menorah  Society. 

The  award  is  given  only  for  essays  showing  sufficient  merit.  In 
case  the  judges  should  conclude  that  none  of  the  essays  presented 
deserves  recognition,  the  year  succeeding  two  prizes  will  be  offered, 
each  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars.  If  two  essays  should  be  of 
equal  merit,  the  judges  may  divide  the  prize  equally,  awarding  to 
each  essay  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

Advertising  Competition  Prize.  —  In  January,  1914,  a  donor, 
who  preferred  that  his  name  should  not  be  made  public,  tendered 
to  the  University  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  annually  for  three 
years,  to  be  used  as  prizes  in  an  advertising  competition,  open  to  all 
students  in  the  University.  The  administration  of  this  prize  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  on  the  courses  in  journalism,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor F.  N.  Scott  is  chairra.qn. 


STUDENT  SELF  HELP 

While  the  University'  does  not  undertake  to  furnish  manual 
labor  or  other  opportunities  for  work  to  students,  yet  a  considerable 
number  find  opportunities  in  the  city  for  remunerative  labor,  to 
assist   in   defraying   their   expenses.     A   word   of  caution   is   needed, 
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however.     Students  should   not   undertake  so  much  outside  work   as 
to  interfere  with  their  studies  or  injure  their  health. 

The  Students'  Christian  Association  and  the  Michigan  Union 
both  maintain  free  of  charge  employment  bureaus  for  men,  whereby 
many  students  are  assisted  in  finding  positions  to  earn  money.  All 
women  students  desiring  employment  should  apply  to  the  Dean 
of  Women. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

All  Fees  Must  be  Paid  in  Advance  or  ^t  the  Time  of  Regis- 
tration.— A  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents  provides  that  no  stu- 
dent or  graduate  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versity until  he  has  paid  all  fees  that  are  due.  The  matriculation 
and  annual  fees  must  be  paid  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration.  The 
laboratory  fees  and  other  special  fees  are  payable  at  or  before  the 
time  of  enrollment  in  the  class.  The  graduation  fee  and  the  teach- 
er's diploma  fee  must  be  paid  before  the  candidate  is  recommended 
by  the  faculty.  Those  graduating  or  taking  a  teacher's  diploma  on 
Commencement  Day  must  pay  the  required  fee  on  or  before  a  fixed 
date  preceding  Commencement  Day,  which  date  will  be  posted  in 
due  season  by  the  Secretary.  Holders  of  fellowships  or  of  scholar- 
ships are  required  to  pay  the  matriculation  fee  (if  not  already  paid), 
the  annual  fees,  graduation  fee,  laboratory  expenses,  and  other  sim- 
ilar charges,  the  same  as  the  other  students  of  the  school  or  college 
in  which  their  work  lies. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  variation  can  be  made  from  the 
rule  that  all  fees  are  due  and  payable  in  advance,  no  prospective 
student  should  come  to  Ann  Arbor  for  registration  without  a  sum 
sufficient  to  cover  all  his  fees. 

Residence. — The  burden  of  registering  under  proper  residence  is 
placed  upon  the  student;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  student  at  regis- 
tration, if  there  be  any  possible  question  of  his  right  to  legal  resi- 
dence in  Michigan,  under  the  rules  of  the  Regents,  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion with  the  registration  officer  and  have  such  question  passed  upon 
and  settled  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  University,  previous  to  regis- 
tration. Residence  in  Michigan  cannot  be  gained  while  one  is  en- 
rolled as  a  student  at  the  University.  Any  student  who  registers 
improperly  under  this  rule  shall,  when  discovered,  be  required  to 
pay  not  only  the  proper  non-resident  fees  but  shall  be  assessed  as 
an  addition  to  the  annual  fee  for  that  year,  the  sum  of  $10. 

Matriculation  Fee. — Every  student,  before  entering  a  school  or 
college  of  the  University,  is  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee.  This 
fee,  which,  for  citizens  of  the  United  States,  legally  resident  in 
Michigan,  or  their  wards,  is  ten  dollars,  and  for  others,  twenty-five 
dollars,  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student  to  the  privileges 
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of  permanent  membership  in  the  University.  Aliens  who  have  their 
first  naturalization  papers  will  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Annual  Fees. — (See  also  "Fee  for  Second  Semester.")  In  ad- 
dition to  the  matriculation  fee^  every  student  has  to  pay  an  annual 
fee  for  incidental  expenses,  and,  in  some  schools  or  colleges,  a  small 
additional  fee  for  special  purposes..  These  fees  are  paid  the  first 
year  of  residence  at  the  University,  and  every  year  of  residence 
thereafter.  Resident  graduates  are  required  to  pay  the  same  annual 
fees  as  undergraduates.  The  annual  fees  in  the  several  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  University  are  as  stated  below.  By  "Michigan  stu- 
dents" is  meant  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  legally 
resident  in  Michigan,  or  their  wards. 

College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts :  for  Michigan  stu- 
dents, forty-two  dollars;  for  all  others,  sixty-tivo  dollars.  Students 
in  this  College  who  are  pursuing  a  combined  curriculum,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, are  registered  at  the  same  time  in  one  of  the  professional 
Schools  are  required  to  pay  the  annual  fee  due  from  students  in  such 
professional  Schools  instead  of  the  annual  fee  of  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature, Science,  and  the  Arts. 

Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture :  For  Michigan  stu- 
dents, fifty-seven  dollars;  for  all  others,  eighty-seven  dollars.  The 
fee  required  from  graduate  students  who  are  granted  the  privilege 
of  pursuing  studies  for  an  advanced  degree  in  absentia  is  ten  dollars 
for  each  year  of  registration. 

Medical  School,  (including  laboratory  fees)  :  for  Michigan  stu- 
dents, one  hundred  dollars ;  for  all  others,  one  hundred  twenty  dollars. 
The  fee  required  for  graduate  students  who  pursue  special  advanced 
laboratory  courses  in  this  School  is,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  lab- 
oratory expenses,  ten  dollars  for  each  course  taken. 

Law  School :  for  Michigan  students,  sixty-seven  dollars;  for  all 
others,  seventy-seven  dollars. 

College  of  Pharmacy:  for  Michigan  students,  fifty-seven  dollars; 
for  all  others,  seventy-seven  dollars. 

Homoeopathic  Medical  School,  (including  laboratory  fees)  :  for 
Michigan  students,  one  hundred  dollars;  for  all  others,  one  hundred 
twenty  dollars. 

College  of  Dental  Surgery :  for  Michigan  students,  one  hundred 
seven  dollars;  for  all  others,  one  hundred  t7ifenty- seven  dollars,  A 
further  charge  of  ten  dollars  a  year  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  cer- 
tain special  supplies  provided  by  the  University. 

Graduate  School :  for  Michigan  students,  foriy-iwo  dollars;  for 
all  others,  sixty-two  dollars.  The  fee  required  from  graduate  stu- 
dents who  are  granted  the  privilege  of  pursuing  studies  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  absentia  is  ten  dollars  for  each  year  of  registration. 

Fee  for  Part  Time  Students :  Persons  engaged  in  teaching  in 
public,  parochial,  or  private  schools,  who  are  regularly  admitted  as 
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students  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  or  the 
Graduate  School,  may  elect  not  more  than  five  hours  a  week,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  reit  dollars  in  lieu  of  the  regular  annual  fee. 
Such  students  must  pay  the  matriculation  fee,  the  same  as  other 
students,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  are  all  other  students 
regarding  the  time  of  registration,  etc.  This  privilege  of  enrolling 
at  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  extended  to  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  who  have  completed  their  course  work  for  the  doctor's  degree, 
but  have  not  completed  the  thesis  requirement,  and  to  practicing  engi- 
neers and  physicians. 

Second  Semester  Fee. — A  student  who  registers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  semester  is  required  to  pay  60%  of  the  prescribed 
annual  fee   (see  refund  of  fees  (g)   below). 

Refund  of  Fees. —  (a)  No  student  will  be  entitled  to  a  refund 
except  after  surrender  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University  of  the 
student's  original  receipt  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  and 
the  surrender  of  all  tickets  issued  to  such  student  for  athletic  events 
not  yet  having  occurred. 

(b)  No  refund  will  be  made  to  any  student  expelled,  suspended, 
or  requested  to  withdraw  on  account  of  conduct  or  poor  scholarship. 

(c)  No  refund  or  reduction  of  matriculation  fee  is  made  except 
in  case  of  those  withdrawing  within  the  first  two  weeks  after  regis- 
tration. 

(d)  Any  student  who  withdraws  voluntarily  and  in  good  stand- 
ing not  more  than  two  weeks  after  his  registration  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  refund  of  his  entire  annr.al  fee,  together  with  the  matriculation 
fee. 

(e)  A  student  who  withdraws  thus  more  than  two  weeks  and 
less  than  eight  weeks  after  his  registration  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of 
one-half  his  annual  fee. 

(f)  A  student  who  withdraws  thus  more  than  eight  weeks  after 
the  beginning  and  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  semester  of  registra- 
tion is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  40%  of  his  annual  fee. 

(g)  The  40%  refunded  to  students  enrolling  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  (see  "Second  Semester  Fee"  above)  shall  be 
included  in  determining  any  further  refund  to  wihdrawing  students 
under  (d)   and   (e)   above. 

(h)  A  student  who  transfers  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  from  one  school  or  college  to  another  in  which  the  annual 
fee  is  higher  shall  be  required  to  pay  an  additional  amount  su.^ficient 
to  bring  the  total  fee  to  that  in  the  latter  school  or  college. 

Fes  for  Special  Entrance  Examinations.  —  An  applicant  for 
admission  to  any  college  of  the  University  who  presents  himself  for 
the  entrance  examinations  at  a  date  later  than  that  announced  in 
the  University  Catalogue  is  required  to  pay  the  University  Treasurer 
a  fee  of  five  dollars  before  he  can  receive  permission  to  take  the 
examinations. 
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Laboratory  Expenses. — Students  who  pursue  laboratory  courses 
of  study  (except  as  regularly  matriculated  students  in  the  medical 
schools),  are  required  to  pay  for  the  materials  and  apparatus  actually 
consumed  by  them.  The  deposits  required  in  advance  are  different 
for  the  different  courses,  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  dollars.  The 
laboratory  expenses  of  students  vary  with  their  prudence  and  econ- 
omy. In  the  chemical  laboratory  the  average  expense  for  each  course 
is  about  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  week. 

The  laboratory  fee  must  in  all  cases  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University  before  the  student  may  enroll  in  the  class. 

Gymnasium  Expenses. — A  charge  of  two  dollars  a  year  is  made 
for  the  rental  of  a  locker  in  Waterman  gymnasium,  one  dollar  for 
a  locker  in  Barbour  Gymnasium. 

Graduation  Fee. — The  fee  for  graduation  is  ten  dollars.  The 
by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Regents  prescribe  that  no  person  shall  be 
recommended  for  a  degree  until  he  has  paid  all  dues,  including  the 
fee  for  graduation. 

Teacher's  Diploma. — The  fee  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma  is  two 
dollars  J  which  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  recommendation. 

Fees  for  Summer  Session. — (a)  In  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts :  a  uniform  fee  of  twenty-one  dollars  for  the 
session  is  required  of  all  students,  (b)  In  the  Colleges  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Architecture :  a  uniform  fee  of  twenty-one  dollars  for  the 
session  is  required ;  an  additional  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  required  of 
all  students  who  take  the  summer  field  work  in  surveying.  (c)  In 
the  Medical  School  and  in  the  Law  School :  the  fees  vary  with  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  work  taken.  Further  information  is 
given  on  subsequent  pages  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Summer 
Session. 

Other  Expenses. — Students  sometimes  obtain  board  and  lodging 
in  private  families  for  from  four  to  six  dollars  a  week.  More  fre- 
quently they  join  clubs,  in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  three  and 
a  half  to  four  and  a  half  dollars  a  week.  Room  rent  varies  from  one 
to  three  dollars  or  more  a  week  for  each  student.  The  annuul  ex- 
penses of  students,  including  clothing  and  incidentals,  are,  on  the 
average,  about  five  hundred  dollars.  The  University  does  not  under- 
take to  furnish  manual  labor  to  students ;  yet  a  number  find  oppor- 
tunities in  the  city  for  remunerative  labor.  For  a  further  statement 
concerning  student  employment  see  page  qS. 

There  are  no  dormitories  for  men,  and  no  commons  connected 
with  the  University.  The  Christian  Association  maintains  bureaus  of 
information  regarding  rooms  and  board,  and  provides  other  special 
facilities  for  new  men  students.  Two  residence  halls  for  women 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  fifty  women.  There  are  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  approved  houses  for  women  conducted  as  cot- 
tage dormitories.  Women  students  should,  in  advance  of  their  ar- 
rival, communicate  with  the  Dean  of  Women  regarding  lodgings. 
(See  page  82.)  ' 
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The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  owes  its  name 
to  a  provision  in  the  legislative  act  under  which  the  University  was 
organized  in  the  year  1837,  the  nomenclature  Department  being 
changed  to  College  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  January,  1915.  Its 
aim  is  to  cover  the  broad  field  of  general  university  study  of  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  languages  and  literatures,  of  history,  phil- 
osophy, mathematics,  science,  and  the  liberal  arts,  as  distinguished 
from  the  more  special  work  of  the  professional  schools  in  engineer- 
ing, medicine,  law,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry;  and  it  offers  a  large 
number  'of  courses  of  instruction,  from  which  the  student  is  allowed 
to  choose  such  as  he  is  qualified  to  pursue. 

The  Graduate  School  formerly  maintained  in  connection  with 
this  College  has  been  reorganized  to  include  graduate  work  through- 
out the  University  and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Dean  jind  an 
Executive  Board. 

The  academic  year  extends  from  Tuesday  preceding  the  first 
Thursday  in-  Octoberf  to  the  last  Thursday  in  June  (October  2,  191 7, 
to  June  27,  1918). 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION** 

ADMISSION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  A  DEGREE 

[For  admission  to.  advanced  standing,  see  page  120.] 

[For  •  admission    of    students    not   candidates    for    a   degree,    see 

page  1 21.1 

" 

*  Formerly  known  as  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  The  new  nomenclature  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
January,  1915. 

t  Except  in  years  preceding  leap  years,  when  it  begins  upon  the 
Tuesday  next  preceding  the  first  Wednesday  in  October. 

**  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  come  to  Ann  Arbor  for  a  personal  inter- 
view. Arrangements  for  admission  can  be  made  by  mail,  provided  the 
communications  are  complete  and  definite  and  the  credentials  are  official. 
Applicants  for  admission  on  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  or 
normal  schools  should  address  the  Dean.  Those  seeking  admission  as 
freshmen  should  address  the  Registrar. 
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Admission  to  this  College  is  gained  only  by  examination  or  by 
certificate.  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  must  have  completed  the  requirements  for  admission  as 
here  described.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission,  a  unit 
meaning  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  a  week  in  one  branch  of 
study  for  one  year,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  one 
hundred  twenty  sixty-minute  hours  in  the  clear.  Two  to  three  hours 
of  laboratory,  drawing  or  shop-work  will  be  counted  as  equivalent 
to  one  of  recitation. 

ADMISSION  ON  EXAMINATION 

The  fifteen  units  presented  for  admission  on  examination  mus* 
all  be  chosen  from  Group  I.  They  must  embrace  two  subjects  of 
three  units  each,  and  must  include  three  units  of  English  Composi- 
tion and  Literature,  two  units  of  a  Foreign  Language,  one  unit  of 
Algebra  and  one  of  Geometry,  and  one  unit  of  one  of  the  sciences, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  or  Zoology. 

ADMISSION  ON  CERTIFICATE 

Only  those  applicants  are  admitted  on  certificate  who '  are  offi- 
cially recommended  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  and  have 
completed  a  full  four-year  curriculum  in  a  standard  high  school, 
covering  at  least  fifteen  units,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  follow- 
ing plans. 

Plan  A.  The  fifteen  units  presented  for  admission  on  certificate, 
(except  by  those  entering  from  especially  approved  schools,  see  Plan 
B)  must  include  three  units  of  English  Composition  and  Literature, 
two  units  of  a  Foreign  Language,  one  unit  of  Algebra,  and  one  of 
Geometry,  and  one  unit  of  one  of  the  sciences,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  or  Zoology;  and  may  include  not  more  than  three  units  from 
Group  II.  They  must  embrace  two  subjects  of  three  units  each 
from  Group  I.  It  is,  however,  strongly  recommended  that  one  or 
more  studies  be  pursued  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  high  school 
course. 

Plan  B.  Graduates  of  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  will  be  ad- 
mitted upon  the  presentation  of  an  unqualified  recommendation  cov- 
ering not'  less  than  fifteen  units,  of  which  at  least  twelve  must  be 
from  Group  I.  Admission  on  this  basis  of  recommendation  may  be 
granted  also  to  the  graduates  of  other  especially  approved   schools. 

Applicants  for  admission  who  intend  to  enter  the  Combined  Cur- 
riculum in  Letters  and  Medicine  must  offer  two  units  of  Latin.  They 
are  also  strongly  advised  to  present  Trigonometry,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry.  Those  who  enter  without  these  subjects  will  ordinarily 
need  to  attend  one  Summer  Session  in  addition  to  the  regular  term 
prescribed  for  the  course. 
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Six- Year  High  Schools 

In  June,  19 14,  the  following  resolutions  relative  to  six-year  high 
schools  and  the  admission  of  graduates  from  such  schools  were 
adopted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Regents.  Until  the  requirements  shall  have  been  more  explicitly 
formulated,  they  will  be  administered  in  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions. 

Resolved :  i.  That  school  authorities  be  encouraged  to  incorpo- 
rate the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  school  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  high  school,  forming  a  six-year  system ; 

2.  That  school  authorities  be  recommended  to  organize  the  six- 
year  high  school  system  into  a  Junior  high  school  of  three  years  and 
a  Senior  high  school  of  three  years  as  soon  as  local  conditions  will 
admit ; 

3.  That  graduates  of  six-year  high  school  courses  be  required 
to  gain  during  the  last  three  years  at  least  eight  of  the  fifteen  units 
required  for  admission,  two  of  which  units  shall  be  obtained  during 
the  senior  year; 

4.  That  graduates  of  six-year  high  school  courses  be  permitted 
to  apply  for  university  credit  on  examination, 

SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  subjects  from  which  choice  may  be  made,  and  the  number 
of  units  which  will  be  accepted  in  each  subject  are  as  follows : 

Group  I 

English  Composition,  3  units.  Geometry,  i  or  i^  units. 

English   Literature,  i  unit.  Trigonometry,  1/2  unit. 

Greek,  2  or  3  units.  Physics,  i  unit. 

Latin,   2,  3,  or  4  units.  Chemistry,  i  unit. 

French,  2,  3,  or  4  units.  Botany,  J^  or  i  unit. 

German,  2,  3,  or  4  units.  Zoology,  %  or  i  unit. 

Spanish,  2,  3,  or  4  units.  Physiology,  Y?.  unit. 

History,   I,  2,  or  3  units.  Geology,  Yz  unit. 

Algebra,  i,  ij'^,  or  2  units.  Physiography,  ^  or  i  unit. 

Three  units  of  science  may  be  offered  as  a  three-unit  subject. 

In  order  that  a  half  unit  in  science  may  be  accepted  it  must 
be  supplemented  by  a  second  half  unit  in  science.  For  this  purpose 
the  following  groupings  are  suggested :  (a)  Botany  and  Zoology ; 
(b)  Zoology  (or  Botany)  and  Physiology;  (c)  Physiography  and 
Geology;   (d)    Physiography  and  Botany. 

Two  units  of  Mathematics  and  one  unit  of  Physics  may  be 
offered  as  a  three-unit  subject,  in  which  case  a  second  unit  of  science 
must  be  presented. 
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Group  II 

Agriculture,  i   or  2  units. 
Domestic  Science,  i  or  2  units. 
Drawing,  J4  or  i  unit. 
Manual  Training,  i  or  2  units. 
Commercial  Branches,  i  or  2  units. 

Subjects  from  Group  II  will  not  be  accepted  for  admission  on 
examination. 

SCOPE  OF  PREPARATORY  WORK 

The  following  descriptive  outline  indicates  the  amount  of  prep- 
aration expected  in  each  of  the  subjects  named : — 

English  Composition  and  Literature. — The  three  units  in  Eng- 
lish composition  and  literature  should  cover  the  following  subjects : — 

Composition, — 'As  preparation  for  this  requirement,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  student  will  have  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  instructor,  one  or  more  written  exercises  each  week  for  at 
least  three  years.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  exercises  should  be 
corrected  by  the  teacher  and  revised  by  the  student  to  secure  the 
desired  accuracy.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  longer  and  more  care- 
fully planned  papers  should  be  a  feature  of  the  fourth  year.  Th? 
subjects  upon  which  the  student  writes  should  not  be  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  literature ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  should  be 
so  distributed  as  to  give  proper  training  in  the  various  types  of 
discourse,  namely,   description,  narrative,  argument,   and   exposition. 

The  student's  credentials  should  show  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  work  in  composition. 

Rhetoric. — The  student  should  be  grounded  in  the  essentials  of 
rhetoric,  but  those  principles  should  receive  emphasis  which  are  most 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  practice  in  writing,  such  as  the 
principles  of  sentential  structure,  paragraphing,  and  the  outlining 
of  the  essay.  The  correction  of  stock  specimens  of  bad  English  is 
not  recommended,  and  will  form  no  part  of  the  entrance  require- 
ment. 

Grammar. — The  applicant  should  be  prepared  to  state  intelli- 
gently the  essential  principles  of  grammar  and  to  explain  the  syn- 
tactical structure  of  any  sentence  encountered  in  his  reading. 

Readings  and  Classics. — ^The  following  books  are  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  Eng 
lish : 

It  is  expected  that  at  least  two  books  sball  be  chosen  from  each 
of  the  following  groups : 

Group  I.  (Classics  in  Translation.)  The  Old  Testament,  com- 
prising at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books 
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of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of 
Books,  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVIII;  The  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXT ; 
The  Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  Eng- 
lish translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence.  For  any  selec- 
tion from  this  group  a  selection  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. Group  II.  (Shakespeare)  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Tempest, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard  II,  Richard  III,  Henry  V, 
Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  JJamlet,  Group  III.  (Prose 
Fiction)  :  Malory's  Morte  d* Arthur  (about  100  pages)  ;  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to 
Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag)  ;  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I : 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Frances  Burney's  Evalina;  Scott's 
Novels,  any  one;  Jane  Austen's  Novels,  any  one;  Maria  Edge- 
worth's  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee;  Dicken's  Novels,  any 
one ;  Thackeray's  Novels,  any  one ;  George  Eliot's  Novels,  any 
one;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cr an  ford;  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!  or  Here- 
ward,  the  Wake;  Reade's  The  Cloister  and  the  Health;  Black- 
more's  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays ;  Steven- 
son's Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master  of  Ballantrae  ; 
Cooper's  Novels,  any  one ;  Poe's  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne's  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice  Told  Tales,  or  Mosses 
from  an  old  Manse;  A  collection  of  Short  Stories  by  various 
standard  writers.  Group  IV.  (Essays,  Biography,  etc.)  :  Addison 
and  Steele's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections  from 
the  Tatler  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages)  ;  Bos  well's  Selections 
from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages)  ;  Franklin's  Autobiog- 
raphy; Irving's  Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages), 
or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb's  Selections 
from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  200  pages)  ;  Lockhart's  Selections 
from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages)  ;  Thackeray's  Lectures  on 
Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorists;  Macauley,  any 
one  of  the  following  essays :  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Mil- 
ton, Addison,  Goldsmith,  I'Wderic  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay; 
Trevelyan's  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages)  ; 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages)  ;  Dana's 
T700  Years  Before  the  Masl;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America;  Washington's  Farewell  Address;  Webster's  First  Bunker 
Hill  Oraiion;  Macaulay's  Speech  on  Copyright ;  Lincoln's  Selections, 
including  at  least  the  two  inaugurals,  the  Speeches  at  Cooper  Union, 
in  Independence  Hall,  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address, 
the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or 
estimate  of  Lincoln ;  Parkman's  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau's  Wal- 
den;  Lowell's  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages) ;  Holmes's  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table;  Stevenson's  An  Inland  Voyage 
and  Travels  with  a  Donkey;  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections 
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from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  address  on  Improving  Natural 
Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chatk;  A  collection 
of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later 
writers;  A  collection  of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers;  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns*s  Poems;  Macaulay's 
Life  of  Johnson ;  Emerson's  Essay  on  Manners,  Group  V.  (Poetry)  : 
Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas : 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  :  Books  II  and  III,  with 
special  attention  to  Dryden,  GoUins,  Gray,  Gowper,  and  Burns ;  Pal- 
grave^s  Golden  Treasury  (F'irst  Series).  Book  IV,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Goldsmith's  The  Traveller 
and  the  Deserted  Village;  Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  A  Col- 
lection of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for  example,  some  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Oiierburn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan, 
Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a  selection  from  later 
Ballads;  Goleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Chtistabel,  and  Kubla 
Khan;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion;  Macaulay's 
The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  Lancelot  and 
The  Armada,  Ivry;  Tennyson's  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Elaine,  Holy  Grail,  Coming  of  Arthur,  and  Passing  of  Arthur, 
Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  J.ost  Leader,  How  They  Brought 
the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad, 
Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve 
Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  VUla — Down  in  the 
City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "De  Gus- 
libus" — ,  Inslans  Tyranntts;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  The 
Forsaken  Merman;  Selections  from  American  Poetry,  with  special 
attention  to  Poe,  I^well,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

It  is  expected  that  the  applicant  will  have  read  these  books 
appreciatively  and  will  have  made  himself  familiar  with  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  form  of  each  work.  The  reading  should  be  con- 
nected, in  reasonable  measure,  with  the  lives  and  character  of  the 
authors  read  and  with  the  history  of  their  times. 

Although  the  books  mentioned  above  are  recommended  as  prep- 
aration for  this  part  of  the  requirement,  they  are  not  prescribed. 
Books  of  equal  merit  covering  a  similar  range  of  literary  types  will 
be  accepted  as  equivalents. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  classics, 
the  memorizing  of  notable  passages,  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  should 
form  a  regular  exercise  throughout  the  whole  preparatory  period. 
This  is  all-important  for  the  development  of  a  correct  taste  in  lan- 
guage and  literature. 

Applicants  who  present  themselves  for  examination  will  be 
asked  to  write  two  essays  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  words  each, 
one  upon  a  subject  drawn  from  his  reading,  and  the  other  upon  the 
subject  drawn  from  experience  or  observation.     The  purpose  of  this 
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second  paper  will  be  to  enable  the  candidate  to  show  that  he  has 
read,  understood,  and  appreciated  a  sufficient  amount  of  literature; 
but  he  may  also  be  asked  questions  which  he  can  answer  only  by 
applying  what  he  has  learned  to  passages  of  literature,  which  he 
has  not  seen  before.  The  language  of  these  essays  must  be  gram- 
matical and  clear.  The  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalizing  must 
be  correct.  The  applicant  must  show  ability  to  discriminate  in  the 
use  of  words  and  to  construct  well  organized  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. A  topical  outline  should  accompany  each  essay.  The  appli- 
cant should  also  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

History  of  English  Literature. — The  applicant  who  offers  four 
units  in  English  composition  and  literature  should  have  pursued  the 
study  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  requirement  his  preparation  should  include  a 
systematic  study  of  the  outlines  of  English  literary  history.  Due 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  division  of  the  subject  into  periods ; 
and  the  leading  characteristics  of  each  period  should  be  studied  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  illustrated  by  the  reading  of  representative  au- 
thors. Any  of  the  current  manuals  of  English  literature  may  serve 
as  the  basis  of  this  part  of  the  work,  which  should  occupy  the  third 
or  fourth  year  of  the  course.  The  historical  study  would,  however, 
be  associated  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  reading  of  classics. 

Greek. — The  two  units  in  Greek  should  be  made  up  of  grammar, 
prose  composition,  and  reading,  as  follows : 

Grammar.  —  Goodwin's  or  Hadley's.  The  inflections  must  be 
thoroughly  mastered. 

Prose  Composition. — Jones's  Exercises,  with  special  reference  to 
the  writing  of  Greek  with  the  accents,  and  to  the  general  principles 
of  syntax.  Woodruff's  Greek  Prose  Composition  is  taken  as  an 
equivalent. 

Reading. — Three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  two  books 
of  Homer. 

The  so-called  continental  sound  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs, 
and  pronunciation  according  to  the  written  accents  are  preferred. 

Latin. — An  applicant  offering  two  units  in  Latin  must  have  com- 
pleted the  beginners'  Latin  book,  and  must  have  read  not  less  in 
amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV,  which  may  be  selected  from 
Caesar,  Gallic  War  and  Civil  War,  and  Nepos,  Lives;  and  he  must, 
further,  have  devoted  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  period  a  week 
for  one  year  to  the  writing  of  exercises  in  Latin  prose  composition. 

N.  B. — This  preparation  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to 
enter  Latin  A  or  B  in  the  University. 

An  applicant  offering  three  units  in  Latin  must  have  completed 
the  foregoing  requirements  for  two  units.     He  must,  in  addition,  have 
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read  not  less  in  amount  than  Cicero,  the  oral  ions  against  Catiiine, 
for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias,  or  Virgil,  Aeneid,  I -VI, 
which  may  be  selected  from  Cicero,  orations,  letters,  and  De  Senec- 
tute,  and  Sallnst,  Catiline  and  Jugur thine  War,  or  Virgil,  Bucolics, 
Georgics,  and  Aeneid,  and  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia: 
and  he  must,  further,  be  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Latin 
prose  composition  described  below  for  four  units. 

The  Latin  reading  required  of  applicants  offering  four  units*  of 
Latin,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular  authors  and 
works,  must  not  be  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-V, 
Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and 
for  Archias,  Virgil,  Aeneid,  I-VI.  This  amount  of  reading  must  be 
selected  from  the  following  authors  and  works :  Caesar,  Gallic  War 
and  Civil  War,  and  Nepos,  Lives,  Cicero,  orations,  letters,  and  De 
Senectute,  and  Sallust,  Catiline  and  Jusurthine  War,  Virgil,  Bucolics, 
Georgics,  and  Aeneid,  and  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia. 
The  applicant  must,  further,  have  devoted  the  equivalent  of  one  rec- 
itation period  a  week  for  two  years  to  the  writing  of  exercises  in 
Latin  prose  composition. 

The  following  is  the  scope  of  the  examination  of  applicants  who 
wish  to  offer  four  units  in  Latin  as  specified  above,  but  who  are  not 
entitled  to  enter  on  diploma.  Such  applicants  will  be  examined  in 
translation  at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  con- 
struction, and  range  of  ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the 
preparation  secured  by  the  reading  indicated  above.  Applicants  will 
be  examined  also  upon  the  following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero, 
orations  for  the  Manilian  Lano  and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  Aeneid, 
I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  applicant,  with 
questions  on  subject  matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions,  and 
prosody.  Every  pai)er  in  which  passages  from  the  prescribed  read- 
ing are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or  more  passages 
for  translation  at  sight;  and  applicants  must  deal  satisfactorily  with 
both  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given  credit  for 
either  part.  The  examinations  in  grammar  and  composition  will 
demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common 
irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the 
prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in 
writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  constructions,  and  range 
of  ideas  called  for  in  the  examinations  in  composition  will  be  such 
as  are  common  in  the  reading  of  the  year,  or  years,  covered  by  the 
particular  examination. 

French. — ^The  applicant  who  olTers  two  units  in  French  will  be 
expected  to  pronounce  French  intelligently  and  with  some  fluency, 
to    understand    French    when    spoken    in    simple    phrases    and    about 

•  According  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  Fifteen  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin. 
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familiar  subjects,  to  read  ordinary  prose  easily  and  accurately,  and 
to  write  correctly  in  French  simple  sentences  based  on  texts  studied. 
This  ability  demands  a  firm  grasp  of  the  elements  of  grammar  (such 
as  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  both  regular  and  irregular,  the  use 
of  auxiliaries,  the  forms  of  the  pronoun,  the  agreement  of  adjectives 
and  particles,  the  main  uses  of  the  articles,  and  the  order  of  words 
in  the  sentence),  and  such  a  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  and  common  terms  of  expression  and  such  command  of 
vocabulary  as  may  be  given  by  the  careful,  well  directed  reading 
of  three  or  four  hundred  pages  of  easy  prose. 

The  applicant  who  offers  three  units  in  French  should  be  able 
to  read  ordinary  prose  rapidly  at  sight,  with  clear  understanding  of 
the  distinctions  of  tense  and  mode  and  all  the  common  points  of 
syntax,  to  reproduce  in  simple  but  connected  French  the  substance 
of  a  narrative  or  dramatic  text,  and  to  follow  ordinary  explanations 
and  commentaries  made  orally  in  French.  In  acquiring  this  ability 
accent  should  be  laid  on  the  rapid  understanding  of  the  French 
phrase,  whether  it  be  addressed  to  the  eye  or  the  ear.  Much  should 
be  read,  spoken,  and  dictated.  At  least  six  hundred  pages  of  prose 
should  be  read,  and  in  the  end  it  should  not  be  too  easy. 

The  applicant  who  offers  four  units  in  French  should  be  able  to 
read  at  sight  any  French  not  offering  very  unusual  difficulties  of 
vocabulary  or  syntax,  to  translate  into  French  a  passage  of  simple 
English,  and  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  French  upon  a  familiar 
subject.  He  should  have  had,  in  addition  to  what  is  required  for 
three  units,  at  least  one  thousand  pages  of  French  chosen  from 
standard  authors,  and  he  should  be  able  to  answer  questions  on  the 
content  and  meaning  of  the  works  read  as  well  as  upon  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written. 

Spanish. — The  applicant  who  offers  two  units  in  Spanish  must 
be  able  to  pronounce  Spanish  correctly,  to  take  down  easy  dictation 
in  Spanish,  to  translate  intelligently  easy  Spanish  prose,  and  to 
translate  simple  English  sentences  into  Spanish  sufficiently  well  to 
show  a  knewledge  of  the  essentials  of  Spanish  inflection  and  syntax. 
He  should  be  able  to  understand  and  answer  simple  questions  in 
Spanish. 

The  applicant  who  offers  three  units  in  Spanish  should  be  able 
to  read  ordinary  piose  rapidly  at  sight,  with  clear  understanding  of 
the  distinctions  of  tense  and  mode  and  all  the  common  points  of 
syntax,  to  give  in  simple  connected  Spanish  the  substance  of  a  nar- 
rative, and  to  follow  ordinary  explanations  and  commentaries  made 
orally  in  Spanish.  He  should  have  read  at  least  five  hundred  pages 
of  modern  prose. 

The  applicant  who  offers  four  units  in  Spanish  should  be  able 
to  read  at  sight  any  Spanish  not  offering  unusual  difficulties  of  vo- 
cabulary or  syntax,  to  translate  into  Spanish  a  passage  of  simple 
English,  and  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  Spanish  upon  a  familiar 
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subject.  He  should  hnvc  read  at  least  as  much  as  the  applicant  who 
olfers  three  units,  and  sliould  have  a  distinctly  firmer  practical  grasp 
of  the  language. 

German.-'* — The  api)licant  who  oflers  two  units  in  German  should 
he  able  to  i)ronounce  German  correctly  and  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  everyday  facts  of  the  grammar.  He  should  have 
read  about  300-350  pages  of  standard  modern  prose  and  should  be 
able  to  take  part  in  a  simple  conversation  in  German  on  topics  drawn 
from  the  works  read.  He  should  also  be  able  to  translate  e.isy 
I'^nglish  prose  into  German. 

The  applicant  who  oflers  three  units  in  German  should,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  described  above^  be  prepared  as  follows:  He  should 
have  read  two  classics  selected  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller,  and  about  250  pages  of  standard  prose  fiction  and 
Itistory.  X\t  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  German  syntax  and 
should  be  able  to  write  a  short  essay  on  some  subject  taken  from 
the  works  read.  He  should  also  be  able  to  translate  ordinary  English 
into  (»ermart  and  to  express  himself  in  German  grammatically  and 
with  ease  on  topics  connected  with  his  reading. 

The  four  units  in  German  include  the  foregoing  requirements 
and  addition&l  preparation  as  follows :  The  reading  of  five  standard 
dramas  (exclusive  of  those  read  in  the  third  year)  selected  from  the 
works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Heinrich  v.  Kleist,  and  Grill- 
parzer;  a  thorough  command  of  German  grammar,  and  the  ability 
to  speak  and  write  G<^rman  with  considerable  ease  iind  correctness. 
The  applicant  should  have  written  several  longer  essays  on  the  works 
read. 

History, — The  applicant  who  ofFcrs  one,  two,  or  three  units  in 
history  may  select  from  the  following  list : 

Ancient  history  to  (he  year  800  a.  p.,  one  unit. 

Mediaeval  and  modern  history,  one  nnit. 

KnglisK  history,  one  onit. 

I'nited  States  history  and  government,  one  unit, 

A  X'ear''s  work  in  general  history,  with  the  nse  of  such  a  book 
as  Meyer's  0^7 nal  History,  xvill  siill  be  accepted  as  one  unit,  though 
it  is  believed  that  better  results  will  be  obtained  if  a  year  is  given 
to  ancient  history  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (or,  pref- 
erably, to  the  year  $00  a,  r>.),  and  a  year  to  mediaeval  and  modem 
history. 

Th<^  X'nitrd  States  hi<;tor>^  is  not  the  eirmentflrv  work  ^iven  in 
the  lower  grades,  but  an  adx'anced  course  given  in  the  latter  ye^irs 
of  the  high  school. 

*  A  fuller  statement  of  the  requirement?  in  German  max-  be  found  in 
the  "Report  of  the  Comn^Ittce  of  the  German  Section  of  the  Mich:£ran 
Sohoolmastere'  Chih  on  a  rpitorm  High  School  Course  in  Germnn."  Copies 
of  the  report  may  be  obtain O'd  by  apply inji  to  the  professor  of  German. 
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Mathematics. — The  three  units  in  mathematics  include  algebra 
through  quadratics,  and  geometry,  both  plane  and  solid  (including 
spherical).  Beman  and  Smith's  Elements  of  Algebra,  and  the  same 
authors'  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  are  mentioned  to  indicate 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  required. 

The  applicant  who  presents  two  units  in  mathematics  should 
have  covered  algebra  through  quadratics  with  one  unknown  and  plane 
geometry.     (See  Beraan  and  Smith's  New  Plane  Geometry). 

Trigonometiy. — ^The  one-half  unit  in  trigonometry  should  cover 
the  work  in  plane  trigonometry  as  given  in  Hall  and  Frink's  Trigo- 
nometry or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors. 

Physics. — The  unit  in  physics  includes  an  amount  represented 
by  Carhart  and  Chute's  High  School  Physics.  The  instruction  in 
the  class  room'  should  be  supplemented  by  work  in  the  physical  lab- 
oratory to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  throughout  the 
school  year. 

Chemistiy. — The  unit  in  chemistry  covers  the  information  which 
should  be  acquired  in  one  year  by  the  study  of  Brownlee's,  Hessler 
and  Smith's,  Linebarger's,  McPherson  and  Henderson's,  Newell's, 
Remsen's,  or  other  similar  text.  The  study  of  the  text  should  be 
accompanied  by  laboratory  work  done  by  the  student.  A  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  a  few  fundamental  principles  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  a  superficial  knowledge  covering  a  wider  range. 

Botany.  —  The  unit  required  of  those  who  offer  botany  for  ad- 
mission, is  expected  to  include  as  much  as  a  competent  teacher, 
trained  in  laboratory  methods,  can  accomplish  with  his  classes  in  a 
year.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to  indicate  the  exact  extent  of  the 
ground  to  be  covered,  for  the  teacher  should  have  large  liberty  in 
selecting  material  and  topics  as  occasion  requir.es ;  but  it  is  recom- 
mended that  one-half  year  be  given  to  the  form,  structure,  and  habits 
of  flowering  plants,  while  the  other  half-year  may  be  given  to  the 
natural  groups  of  plants,  physiology,  and  the  adaptation  of  form 
and  structure  to  environment. 

The  following  text-books  are  recommended  as  offering  numerous 
and  helpful  suggestions :  Atkinson's  Elementary  Botany;  Bailey's 
Botany;  Barnes's  Plant  Life;  Bergen's  Foundations  of  Botany;  Coul- 
ter's Plant  Relations  and  Plant  Structures;  Spaulding's  Introduction 
to  Botany;  Stevens's  Introduction  to  Botany.  Ganong's  Teaching 
Botanist  \s  one  of  the  most  useful  books  for  the  teacher. 

Zoology. — The  unit  or  half  unit  in  zoology  must  include  labora- 
tory and  field  work  as  well  as  class  room  exercises.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, two  class  room  periods  should  be  available  for  each  field  or 
laboratory  exercise.  Two  or  three  such  exercises  with  two  or  three 
recitations  per  Aveek  make  a  suitable  distribution  of  time. 
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The  content  of  the  course  should  be  determined  in  some  measure 
by  local  conditions,  such  as  size  of  class,  accessibility  of  suitable 
conditions  for  field  work,  and  training  and  interests  of  the  teacher. 
Study  of  types  is  essential,  but  these  should  be  selected  largely  from 
the  local  fauna.  Such  study  need  not  take  up  the  details  of  internal 
structure  nor  require  dissection  by  the  student.  As  far  as  possible 
the  course  should  deal  with  living  animals  and  should  emphasize  the 
functions,  activities,  and  relations  to  environment  of  the  type  selected 
rather  than  their  morphology.  But  the  study  of  types  should  serve 
merely  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  local  groups  to  which  they 
belong.  The  outlines  of  the  classification  of  these  groups,  recogni- 
tion in  the  field  of  their  common  local  representatives,  their  habits, 
life  histories,  and  ecology  should  form  the  larger  part  of  the  course. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  facts  and  principles  that  have  a  pecu- 
liar local  interest  and  on  the  economic  phases  of  the  subject.  In  the 
small  towns  field  work  and  topics  related  to  agriculture  may  be  em- 
phasized. In  the  cities  the  work  may  have  to  be  conducted  largely 
on  types  and  in  the  laboratory,  but  the  types  of  economic  importance 
should  then  be  selected  and  the  zoological  aspects  of  civic  biology 
given  special  attention. 

The  following  text-books  are  suggested :  Needham's  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Zoology;  Davenport^s  Elements  of  Zoology;  Jordan  and 
Kellogg's  Animal  Life;  Linville  and  Kelly's  Text-Book  in  General 
Zoology;  Hegner's  Practical  Zoology ;  Hunter's  Civic  Biology;  Pea- 
body  and  Hunt's  Elementary  Biology;  Kellogg's  Animals  and  Man. 

Physiography. — The  applicant  who  offers  one-half  unit  in  physi- 
ography must  have  studied  in  class  one  of  the  following  books  for 
a  half  year :  Dryer's  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography;  Gilbert  and 
Brigham's  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography ;  Davis's  Elementary 
Physical  Geography ;  Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography,  or  an  equiv- 
alent.    In  this  connection  field  excursions  are  earnestly  recommended. 

Meteorology  will  not  be  included  in  the  examination. 

The  applicant  who  offers  one  unit  in  Physiography  should  have 
studied  the  subject  in  high  school  for  at  least  one  year  under  a 
competent  instructor,  and  with  the  aid  of  field  excursions  and  lab- 
oratory practice. 

The  ability  to  read  a  togopraphic  map  is  essential  in  physio- 
graphic study ;  teachers  will  find  the  topographic  maps  issued  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  an  important  aid. 

Physiology.  —  One-half  unit.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  human  body,  and  the  essentials  of  hygiene.  Recitations  and  lab- 
oratory work,  with  the  aid  of  charts  and  models,  as  treated  in  the 
standard  texts.  The  course  should  be  preceded  by  at  least  a  half 
year  of  zoology  or  a  course  in  general  biology. 
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Agriculture.  —  One  or  two  units.  Recitations  and  laboratory 
work  in  the  various  divisions  of  agriculture,  including  farm  crops 
and  horticulture,  animal  and  dairy  husbandry,  soil  physics,  soil  fer- 
tility, and  farm  mechanics.  The  study  should  be  preceded  by  a 
course  in  botany. 

Domestic  Science. — One  or  two  units.  Recitations  and  labora- 
tory work  in  the  selection,  preparation,  and  chemistry  of  foods ; 
the  properties  and  selection  of  fabrics,  and  the  designing  and  making 
of  clothing;  and  the  systematic  supervision  and  performance  of  the 
various  operations  of  housekeeping. 

Drawing.  —  One-half  or  one  unit  of  work  along  one  or  more 
of  the  following  lines,  a  unit  meaning  the  equivalent  of  at  least  360 
periods,  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  each : 

In  Freehand  Drawing,  the  correct  representation  of  geometrical 
and  simple  natural  or  decorative  forms ; 

In  Mechanical  Drawing,  exercises  in  the  use  of  instruments,  the 
accurate  geometrical  construction,  orthographic  projections,  and  work- 
ing drawings; 

In  design,  the  principles  of  design  with  simple  applications. 

Manual  Training. — Students  may  present  one  or  two  units,  a 
unit  meaning  of  the  equivalent  of  at  least  360  periods,  not  less  than 
forty-five  minutes  each.     The  work  accepted  may  be :    . 

1.  Bench  work,  wood  turning,  cabinet  making,  and  pattern  mak- 
ing in  the  wood  shop. 

2.  Forging,  chipping  and  filing,  sheet-metal  construction,  tool 
making,  turning  and  spinning  in  metals. 

Commercial  Branches.  —  Not  more  than  a  total  of  two  units 
will  be  accepted  in  these  subjects,  to  be  selected  from  the  following 
list. 

Advanced  Arithmetic. — One-half  unit.  Credit  will  be  allowed 
for  arithmetic  only  if  taken  after  at  least  one  unit  of  algebra. 

Double  Entry  Bookkeeping. — One-half  or  one  unit.  If  credit 
to  the  extent  of  a  full  unit  is  sought,  the  student  should  devote  at 
least  ten  periods  of  not  less  than  forty-five"  minutes  each  in  class 
each  week  for  one  academic  year.  The  applicant  should  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping  in  the 
usual  lines  of  business.  He  should  understand  the  use  of  the  various 
books  such  as  the  journal,  cash  book,  sales  book,  invoice  book,  ledger, 
and  special  column  journals  and  cash  books.  He  should  know  how 
to  prepare  profit  and  loss  statements  and  balance  sheets,  and  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  items  involved  in  both  kinds  of  state- 
ments. 

Commercial  Geography. — One-half  unit.  The  amount  and  char- 
acter of  work  accepted  in  this  subject  is  indicated  by  the  scope  of 
the  best  text-books  in  the  subject. 
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Industrial  History. — One-half  or  one  unit.  •  The  scope  of  this 
work  is  indicated  by  such  texts  as  Cheyney  or  Cunningham  in  Eng- 
lish industrial  history,  or  Wright,  Coman,  or  Bogart  in  American 
history. 

Elementary  Economics. — One-half  unit.  The  applicant  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  and  principles  in  Economics, 
including  such  subjects  as  division  of  labor,  the  factors  of  produc- 
tion, the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  demand  and  supply,  value  and 
prices,  and  international  trade.  One  of  the  better  elementary  texts 
in  use  will  serve  as  a  basis.  This  should  be  supplemented  with  dis- 
cussions and  problems. 

ADMISSION   ON    EXAMINATION 

Applicants  for  admission  who  are  not  entitled  to  enter  on  diploma 

(See  page    104)    must  take   the  entrance   examinations  in   the  entire 

fifteen  units.     They  should  register  with  the  Registrar,  at  his  office 

in   University  Hall,  the  day  before  examination  begins,  or  with  the 

officer  in  charge  of  the  examinations. 

The  applicant  may  divide  the  examination  into  two  parts,  taking 
one  part  either  a  year  or  a  semester  before  the  date  of  his  admission 
and  the  second  part  at  the  time  of  admission.  But  if  he  fail  to 
secure  the  requisite  number  of  units  within  the  specified  time  he  for- 
feits all  credits  for  the  subjects  he  may  have  passed. 

The  examination  in  the  several  subjects  will  be  in  writing  and 
will  be  held  in  Tappan  Hall  in  accordance  with  the  schedules  given 
below.  Applicants  presenting  themselves  too  late  for  the  scheduled 
examinations  are  required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  of  five  dollars. 

This  College  conducts  the  examinations  for  admission  to  all  col- 
leges of  the  University.  Examinations  in  those  subjects  accepted  by 
other  colleges,  but  not  by  this,  will  be  provided  for  on  application 
to  the  Registrar. 

SCHEDULE  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION, 

SEPTEMBER,  igiy 


Monday 
Sept.  24 

Tuesday 
Sept.  25 

Wednesday 
Sept.  26 

Thursday 
Sept.  27 

Friday 
Sept.  28 

8-1 1 

Geometry 

Algebra 

History 

English 
Composition 

1-3:30 

English 
I^iterature 

Physics 

German 
Greek 

French 
Spanish 

Botany 

3:30-6 

Zoology 

Physiog- 
raphy 
Geology 

Latin 
Physiology 

Trigonom- 
etry 

Chemistry 
Astronomy 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR 

FEBRUARY,  igi8 

ADMISSION, 

Thursday,  Feb.  7 

Friday,  Feb.  8 

Saturday,  Feb.  9 

8-xo 

English  Composition 

Algebra 
Trigonometry 

Geometry 

10-12 

Botany 

Physiography 
Geology 

Chemistry 

3-4 

History 

Physics 

Latin 
Greek 

4-6 

Physiology 

French 
German 
Spanish 

English     Literature 
Zoology 

All  examinations  are  held  in  Room  203,  Tappan  Hall. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

The  privilege  of  sending  pupils  for  admission  on  diploma  is 
limited  to  schools  that  have  been  approved  by  the  Faculty.  On  re- 
quest of  the  proper  authorities,  the  Faculty  sends  an  officer  of  the 
University  to  visit  a  school  and  report  upon  its  condition.  If  satisfied 
from  the  report  of  this  officer  that  the  school  is  taught  by  competent 
instructors,  and  is  furnishing  a  good  preparation  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission,  described  on  pages  103  to  106,  then  the  Fac- 
ulty places  the  school  on  the  approved  list  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  years  (inclusive  of  the  year  of  visitation)  ;  reserving,  however, 
the  right  to  require  another  inspection,  if  within  the  period  specified 
in  each  case,  important  changes  affecting  the  course  of  study  in  the 
school,  or  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  seem  to  make  an  exam- 
ination necessary.  Requests  for  inspection  should  be  addressed  to 
the  High  School  Inspector,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

The  list  of  schools  in  Michigan  accredited  to  the  University  for 
the  year  1015-1916  is  given  below.  In  the  Announcement  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  issued  next  summer  will 
appear  the  list  for   1916-191-7. 


•Adrian,  a 
•Albion 

Allegan,  a 
•Alma 

Almont 


•Alpena 

•Ann  Arbor 
« 

Armada 
Athens 


St.  Thomas*  School 


*  Schools  marked  by  the  asterisk  are  also  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

a  Schools  marked  thus  offer  work  in  Agriculture  that  is  accepted  for 
admission  at  the  University. 
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Bad  Axe,  a 
Bangor,  a 
Baraga,  a 
•Battle  Creek 
•Bay  City,  East  Side,  a 
West  Side 
St.   Mary's  School 
Holy  Rosary  Academy 
St.  James  Academy 
Bear  Lake 
Belding 
Bellaire 
Bellevue 
•Benton  Harbor 
Benzonia 

Benzonia  Academy 
Berrien  Springs 

"  "       Emmanuel  College 

•Bessemer 
•Big  Rapids 

•  "         '*       Ferris  Institute 
•Birmingham,  a 

Blissfield,  a 
•Boyne  City 

Bronson 

Brooklyn 

Brown  City 

Buchanan 
•Cadillac 
•Calumet 

Capac 

Caro 

Carson  City 

Cass  City 

Cassopolis 

Cedar  Springs 

Central  Lake 

Champion 
•Charlevoix 
•Charlotte,  a 
•Cheboygan 
•Chelsea 

Chesanin^ 

Clare 

Clinton 
•Coldwater 

Coloma 

Colon 

Constantine,  a 

Coopersville 

Corunna 
•Crosswell,  a 
•Crystal  Falls,  a 

Decatur 

Deckerville 
•Detroit,  Cass 

•  "         Central 
Eastern 
Liggett 
McMillan 
Northwestern 
Western 
Univ.  of  Detroit  Prep. 

'       "         New   University    School 
Dexter 


(( 


tt 


•Dollar  Bay 
•Dowagiac,  a 

Dryden 

Dundee 

Durand 

East  Jordan,  < 

East  Tawas 
.•Eaton  Rapids 
•Elk  Rapids 

Elsie 
•Escanaba,  a 
•Evart,  a 

Fenton 
•Flint 

Flushing,  a 

Fowlerville 

Frankfort,  a 
•Fremont,  a 

Galesburg 

Gaylord 
•Gladstone 

Gladwin 
•Grand  Haven 


tt 


tt 


Akeley  Hall 
Gobleville 
•Grand  Ledge 
•Grand  Rapids,  Central,  a 
•     "  **         Union 

John  Calvin  Col. 

Prep. 
Sacred  Heart 

Academy 
Catholic  H.   School 

for  Girls 
Catholic   H.   School 
for  Boys 
Grand  ville 
Grayling 
Greenland 
•Greenville,  a 
Grosse  Isle 
Gwinn 
•Hancock 

Harbor  Beach 
•Harbor  Springs 
•Hart,  a 

Hartford 
•Hastings,  a 
•Highland  Park 
•Hillsdale,  a 
•Holland 
Holly 
Homer 
Hopkins 
•Houghton 

Howard  City 
•HoweU 
•Hudson,  a 
Imlay  City 
•Ionia 
•Iron  Mountain,  a 

Iron  River 
•Iron  wood 

"         St.  Ambrose 
•Ishpeming,  a 
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•Ithaca 

•Ontonagon,  a 

•Jackson 

Orion 

St.   Mary's 

School 

•Otsego,  a 

Jonesville 

Ovid 

•Kalamazoo 

•Owosso 

Normal 

Preparatory 

Oxford 

"           Nazareth  Academy 

•Painesdale 

Kalkaska 

•Paw  Paw 

Kent  City 

Pellston 

ly'Anse 

Pentwater 

Lake  City 

•Petoskey 

•Lake  Linden 

Pincknev 
Plainwell,  a 

Lake  Odessa 

•Lansing 

•Plymouth 

St.   Mary's 

•Pontiac 

•Lapeef 

♦Port  Huron 

Lawrence 

•Portland 

Lawton»  a 

Quincy 
Rapid  River 

Leslie 

Linden 

Reading 
♦Reed  Sty 

•Lowell 

•Ludington,  a 

Republic 

Simon's  School 

Richmond 

Mancelona 

•River  Rouge 

Manchester 

Rochester 

•Manistee,  a 

Rockford 

*Manistique 

Rockland 

Manton,  a 

Romeo 

Marcellus 

Royal  Oak 

Marine  City 

•Saginaw,  East  Side 

Marion 

•       "          West  Side 

Marlette 

St.  Mary's  School 

•Marquette 

SS.  Peter  &  Paul's  Sch. 

•Marshall,  a 

St.  Charles 

•Mason 

St.  Clair 

Mayville 

St.   Ignace 

Mendon 

•St.  Johns,  a 

•Menominee 

•St.  Joseph 
•St.  Louis,  a 

•Midland 

Milan 

Saline 

Milford 

Sandusky 

Millington 

•Sault  Ste.  Marie 

•Monroe,  a 

Saranac 

St.   Mary'i 

s  Academy 

Schoolcraft 

Morenci 

Scottville 

Montgomery 
•Mt".  Clemens 

Sebewaing 

•Shelby 

"        St. 

Peter's 

Shephard 

•Mt.  Pleasant 

•South  Grand  Rapids 

"       Normal 

Preparatory 

•South  Haven,  a 

"       Sacred 

Heart   Acad. 

South  Lyon 

''Muskegon,  a 

Sparta 

St. 

Mary's 

Spring  Arbor  Academy 

•Munising 

Stambaugh 

Nashville 

Standish 

•Negaunee 

Stanton 

Newaygo 
New  Baltimore 

Stevenson  Twp. 

Stockbridge 

Newberry 

•Sturgis 

Niles 

Tecumseh 

North  Branch 

Tekonsha 

Northville 

Three  Oaks 

•Norway 

•Three  Rivers 

Olivet 

•Traverse  City,  a 

Onaway 

Trenton 
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Union  City  *Williamston 
Vassar  White  Pigeon 

Vermontville  Whitehall 

Vicksburg,  a  Wolverine 

Vulcan  *Wyandotte 
•Wakefield  Yale 

Watervliet,  a  *Ypsilanti 

Wayne  "         Normal   College,   Prep. 

West  Branch  *Zeeland 

ADMISSION  ON  CERTIFICATE 

Only  those  applicants  will  be  admitted  without  examination  who 
are  graduates  of  schools  accredited  to  this  University,  and  who  pre- 
sent, a  recommendation,  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  certify- 
ing that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  work  required  for 
admission.  The  recommendation  must  be  made  on  a  blank  form 
furnished  by  the  University. 

It  is  expected  that  the  principal  will  recommend  not  every  grad- 
uate, but  only  those  whose  ability,  application,  and  scholarship  are 
of  such  superior  grade  that  the  school  is  willing  to  stand  sponsor  for 
their  success  at  the  University. 

The  principals  of  approved  schools  are  urged  to  send  directly  to 
the  Registrar,  upon  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  recommendation 
of  each  graduate  intending  to  enter  this  College  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  year.  If  on  inspection,  the  recommendation  is  found 
satisfactory,  the  Registrar  will  forward  to  the  applicant  a  certificate 
entitling  him  to  admission  without  examination.  The  address  of  the 
applicant  is  to  be  entered  on  this  blank. 

CONDITIONAL  ADMISSION 

No  applicant  will  be  admitted  who  presents  less  than  fifteen 
units. 

An  applicant  for  admission  either  on  examination  or  diploma, 
who  present  fifteen  units  from  the  lists  on  pages  io.«;  and  lo6,  but 
who  is  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  units  there  specified  as  manda- 
tory, may  be  admitted  conditionally;  but  any  condition  thus  incurred 
must  be  removed  during  the  first  year  of  residence.  No  student  who 
has  an  admission  condition  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
year  of  residence  will  be  allowed  to  enter  his  classes  until  such  con- 
dition is  removed. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

I.  A  student  who  brings  a  certificate  of  standing  from  an  ap- 
proved college  or  university,  showing  that  he  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year  of  the  curriculum  of  the  institution  from 
which  he  comes,  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to  equal  stand- 
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ing  in  this  College.  A  graduate  of  one  of  the  stronger  courses  of  an 
approved  normal  school,  who  brings  an  official  certificate  explicitly 
describing  the  extent  and  character  of  his  work,  may  be  given,  with- 
out examination,  such  advanced  standing  as  is  justified  by  the  course 
he  has  completed. 

Advanced  credit  for  work  taken  by  correspondence  is  granted 
only  upon  examination. 

The  certificates  above  referred  to  must  be  presented  to  the  Dean 
of  the  College  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  of  October  (or,  if  the  student 
enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  as  early  as  the  first 
of  March). 

2.  No  advanced  credit  is  granted  for  subjects  studied  in  the 
high  school,  unless  the  student  has  taken  a  post  graduate  high  school 
course  of  at  least  one  semester.  Such  students  may  apply  for  ad- 
vanced standing  by  presenting  to  the  Registrar  on  October  18  (or, 
if  they  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  on'  March  i)  a 
statement  showing  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  subjects  in  which 
credit  is  asked.  The  Registrar  will  thereupon  furnish  a  blank  form 
for  presentation  to  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  several  subjects 
designated  in  the.  blank,  who  will  determine  the  amount  of  credit  to 
which  the  applicant  is  entitled  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

Either  the  applicant  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
work  presented ;  or  the  applicant  must,  during  his  first  year  of  resi- 
dence in  the  University,  creditably  complete  in  the  department  of 
study  concerned  a  course  presupposing  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  work  for  which  credit  is  asked. 

All  advanced  credit  shall  be  subject  to  revision  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  residence. 

Credits  must  be  secured  and  returned  to  the  Registrar  as  early 
as  the  first  of  November  (or,  if  the  student  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester,  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  of  March).  An 
account  once  closed  cannot  be  reopened  without  special  permission 
of  the  Dean  or  Registrar. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS  NOT  CANDIDATES  FOR  A 

DEGREE 

Persons  who  wish  to  pursue  studies  in  the  College   without  be 
coming  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be  admitted  under  the   follow- 
ing conditions : 

A.  Persons  over  twenty-one  and  under  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
not  provided  for  in  Section  B,  may  be  admitted  if  they  present  sat- 
isfactory credentials,  showing  their  preparation  •  for  academic  work, 
and  pass  entrance  examination  in  nine  units  chosen  from  those  ac- 
cepted for  entrance  (see  page  105.)  Certificates  will  not  be  accepted 
in   place  of  these  examinations.     The  nine   units  must  include   three 
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units  in  English  and  one  unit  in  Algebra.  Before  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year  of  residence,  such  students  must  make  up  the  remain- 
ing units  required  for  admission  to  regular  standing. 

B.  Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have  taught  two 
years  in  schools  of  grammar  or  high  school  grade,  and  all  persons 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age  may  be  admitted,  provided  they  pass  an 
examination  in  English,  and  show  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue 
profitably  the  studied  that  they  may  desire  to  take  up.  In  this  ex- 
amination in  English,  applicants  will  be  asked  to  write  brief  essays 
on  subjects  that  will  be  assigned,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the 
rudiments  of  English  Grammar.  The  examination  will  be  held  in 
Room  203,  Tappan  Hall,  at  8  a.  m.  Friday,  September  28. 

The  Registrar's  office  will  be  open  for  the  enrollment  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  on  and  after  Monday,  September  24,  from  9  to 
II,  and  2  to  5. 

Should  a  student  thus  admitted  subsequently  become  a  candidate 
for  graduation,  he  must  pass  all  the  examinations  for  admission  re- 
quired of  such  candidate,  at  least  one  year  before  the  time  when  he 
proposes  to  graduate. 

Such  students  who  wish  credit  for  studies  pursued  before  admis- 
sion are  referred  to  the  rules  relating  to  advanced  standing  given 
above. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  students  who 
have  earned  one  hundred  twenty  hours  of  credit  (together  with  one 
hundred  twenty  points*)  in  accordance  with  the  following  require- 
ments : 

1.  The  credit  must  include  Courses  i  and  2  in  Rhetoric,  which 
must  be  taken  in  the  first  year  of  residence. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  required  courses  in  Rhetoric,  the  credit 
must  include  at  least  twelve  hours  from  each  of  the  following  three 
groups,  to  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  residence.  (In 
the  case  of  students  who  enter  with  advanced  credit  ,dr  in  other  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  requirement  that  the  group  electives  must  be 
taken  before  the  end  of  the  third  year  may  be  waived  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Advisory  Committee,  through  the  Dean). 

Group  I :  Ancient  Languages  and  Literatures,  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  Rhetoric   (other  than  Courses   i  and  2). 

*  For  the  definitions  and  significance  of  grades  and  points  see  rule  4, 
page  127. 
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Group  IT  :  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Min- 
eralogy, Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Psychology. 

Group  III :  History,  Political  Economy  and  Sociology,  Political 
Science,  Philosophy,  Education. 

3.  To  complete  the  one  hundred  twenty  hours  required  for  grad- 
uation, the  student  may  select  from  the  work  offered  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  such 
courses  as  he  is  qualified  to  pursue,  subject  only  to  the  rules  which 
follow : 

a.  Not  piore  than  eighty  hours  of  elective  studies  may  be  taken 
in  any  one  of  the  three  groups  specified  above. 

b.  Not  more  than  forty  hours  may  be  elected  in  any  one  de- 
partment of  study  (as,  for  example,  Greek,  Philosophy,  Mathematics, 
History,  etc.).  In  the  department  of  Economics,  however,  a  maxi- 
mum of  sixty  hours  may  be  elected ;  provided  that  not  more  than 
forty  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  of  the  subdivisions,  Political 
Economy,  Sociology,  and   Business  Administration. 

c.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  work  taken  in  residence  beyond 
the  Sophomore  j^ear,  must  be  in  courses  not  open  to  first  year  students. 

d.  Every  student  is  required,  before  December  20  of  his  senior 
year,  to  obtain  from  the  Registrar  an  official  statement  of  verifica- 
tion of  his  record. 

Bachelor  of  Science 

A  student  who  has  otherwise  completed  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  has  earned  at  least  sixty  of  these  one 
hundred  twenty  hours  in  mathematics  and  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  may,  at  his  option,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
instead  of  Bachelon  of  Arts. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  is  conferred 
upon  students  who  have  earned  one  hundred  twenty  hours  of  credit 
(together  with  one  hundred  twenty  points)  including  the  prescribed 
program  of  studies  to  be  found  on  page  141. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  is  conferred  upon 
students  who  have  earned  one  hundred  twenty  hours  of  credit  (to- 
gether with  one  hundred  twenty  points)  including  the  prescribed 
program  of  studies  given  on  page  146. 

Residence 

No  candidate  will  be  recommended  for  the  bachelor's  degree  who 
has  been  in  residence  at  this  University,  registered  solely  in  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  less  than  one  academic 
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year  and  who  has  earned  while  in  residence  here  less  than  thirty 
hours  of  credit  selected  from  courses  offered  in  this  College.  The 
senior  year,  or  its  equivalent,  must  be  spent  in  residence  in  this 
College. 

For  a  matriculated  student  regularly  enrolled  in  this  College  a 
Summer  Session  will  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  one-half  a  se- 
mester's residence. 

Degrees  with  Distinction 

Special  distinction,  to  be  recorded  on  the  diploma,  may  be  earned 
under  the  following  conditions: 

a.  Students  who  have  at  graduation  a  total  number  of  points 
greater  by  165  than  the  number  of  hours  earned  in  residence  shall 
be  graduated  "with  high  distinction."  In  other  words,  in  order  to 
gain  high  distinction,  the  student  must  earn  at  least  45  hours  of  A 
grade,  while  the  remainder  of  his  work  done  in  residence  must  aver- 
age B  grade. 

b.  Students  who  have  at  graduation  a  total  number  of  points 
greater  by  135  than  the  number  of  hours  earned  in  residence  shall  be 
graduated  "with  distinction."  In  other  words,  in  order  to  gain  dis- 
tinction, the  student  must  earn  at  least  15  hours  of  A  grade,  while 
the  remainder  of  his  work  done  in  residence  must  average  B  grade. 

c.  Students  who  have  at  graduation  a  total  number  of  points 
greater  by  120  than  the  number  of  hours  earned  in  residence,  and 
who,  because  of  consistently  good  work  in  a  subject,  receive  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  department,  may,  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  be 
graduated  with  special  mention  in  that  subject. 

Attendance  at  Commencement 

Only  those  who  are  present  in  person  may  receive  their  diplomas 
on  Commencement  Day.  Others  who  have  satisfied  all  the  require- 
ments for  graduation,  including  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee, 
will  receive  their  degrees  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

Graduation  Fee 

The  graduation  fee  of  ten  dollars  must  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University  at  least  twenty-five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  gradu- 
ation. The  same  rule  applies  to  the  fee  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma ; 
candidates  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma  must  have  been  enrolled  with 
the  Head  of  the  department  of  Education  for  a  like  period. 

REGISTRATION 

A.  All  undergraduate  students  in  ihe  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  are  required,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  of 
residence,  to  enroll  with  the  Registrar,  to  pay  their  fees  to  the  Treas- 
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urer,  and  to  file  with  the  officer  hereafter  to  be  designated  an  election 
blank  properly  filled  out,  showing  the  courses  they  expect  to  pursue 
during  the  semester.  These  three  things  shall  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting Registration  in  this  College. 

All  students  entering  this  College  for  the  first  time  must  pre- 
sent their  credentials  to  the  Dean  or  Registrar  and  secure  from  him 
an  admission  card  before  enrolling  with  the  Registrar. 

B.  Students  may  register  at  any  time  on  or  after  Tuesday, 
September  25,  up  to  and  including  the  second  day  of  the  semester. 
After  the  second  day,  students  may  register  only  with  permission  of 
the  Dean,  and  upon  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  $5.00.  This 
fee  may,  in  special  cases  of  enforced  absence  or  illness,  be  remitted 
upon  application  to  the  Dean. 

Freshmen  are  required  to  register  not  later  than  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 29,  in  order  that  their  classification  may  be  completed  before 
classes  begin. 

C.  The  election  blanks  of  all  first  year  students  and  of  all 
students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  must  be  presented  in  person  to 
the  Committee  on  Elections.  The  election  blanks  of  all  other  stu- 
dents must  be  presented  in  person  to  the  Registrar.  No  credit  is 
given  for  courses  not  properly  elected.  No  student  is  allowed  to 
elect  merely  a  part  of  a  course. 

I.  First-Year  Elections. — Rhetoric  i  and  2  must  be  taken  the 
first  year  of  residence,  unless  for  exceptional  reasons  a  postponement 
is  allowed  by  the  Committee  on  Elections.  In  addition  to  the  work 
in  Rhetoric,  students  entering  with  less  than  thirty  hours  of  advanced 
credit  are  expected  to  elect  each  semester,  three  of  the  following 
courses,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  hours  a  week : 

Greek,  i,  2  (or  A,  B).  Mathematics,  i,  2  (or  lE,  2E). 

Latin,  i  or  la,  2  (or  A,  B).  Physics,  i,  2. 

French,  i,  2   (or  3,  4).  Chemistry,  i   and  la,  2  and  2a. 

Spanish,  l,  2  (or  3,  4).  Botany,   i,  or   \a. 

German,  i,  2  (or  3,  4).  Zoology,  i,  or  i^. 

History,  I,  2  (or  la,  2a,  or  \hj  2^). Geology,  2^a,  256. 

If  a  student  has  credit  either  toward  admission  or  toward  grad- 
uation, for  first  year  foreign  language,  he  may  elect  the  work  of  the 
second  year.  If  his  credit  includes  second  year  language,  he  may 
elect  the  work  of  the  third  year. 

Course  i  in  Physics  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a 
course  in  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Botany  i  and  Zoology  i  should  be  elected  in  consecutive  semes- 
ters, but  may  be  taken  in  either  order. 

Courses,  the  equivalents  of  which  have  be:n  offered  for  entrance, 
can  not  be  again  elected  with  credit. 
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In  no  case  may  courses  not  on  this  list  be  elected  by  first-year 
students  without  the  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Elections.  The 
committee  may  be  consulted  between  q  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  daily,  from 
Tuesday,  September  25  to  Monday,  October  i,  in  the  Auditorium  of 
University  Hall,  and  at  other  hours  to  be  announced. 

2.  Number  of  Hours  Allowed. — In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foregoing  rule,  first-year  students  are  required  to  elect 
fifteen  hours  a  week.  For  all  except  first-year  students  the  maximum 
number  of  hours  a  week  that  may  be  elected  without  special  permis- 
sion is  sixteen,  the  minimum,  twelve.  The  time  necessary  to  earn  the 
degree  may  also  be  materially  shortened  bv  attendance  upon  the 
Summer  Session.     (See  chapter  on  Summer  Session.) 

On  special  request  students  of  superior  scholarship  may  be  grant- 
ed additional  hours,  but  in  all  cases  such  requests  must  be  made 
each  semester  in  writing  on  a  blank  form  provided  by  the  Registrar, 
and  must  be  filed  with  the  regular  election  blank,  on  which  the  elec- 
tions should  be  made  as  if  the  request  had  been  granted.  No  student 
will  be.  granted  permission  to  elect  extra  hours  who  is  in  his  first 
semester  of  residence,  or  who  in  the  preceding  semester  received  a 
grade  of  D,  or  earned  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  as  many 
points  as  hours. 

All  requests  for  permission  to  take  less  than  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  hours  must  be  made  in  writing,  stating  the  proposed  election 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  must  be  filed  with  the  regular  election 
blank,  on  which  the  election  should  be  made  as  if  the  request  had 
been  granted. 

D.  Eveiy  student  is  required  to  file  with  the  same  officers,  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  of  the  second  week  preceding  the  final  exam- 
inations of  the  first  semester  of  each  year,  an  election  blank  showing 
the  studies  he  expects  to  pursue  during  the  second  semester.  Election 
blanks  presented  after  this  date  will  be  accepted  only  upon  payment 
of  $1.00.  This  fee  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  remitted  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Dean. 

E.  Necessary  changes  in  elections  may  be  made  during  the  first 
week  of  the  semester,  by  filing  with  the  Registrar  a  revised  election 
blank  on  Thursday  or  Friday  of  that  week.  In  the  case  of  first- 
year  students  and  of  all  special  students  such  changes  can  be  made 
only  after  consultation  with  the  Committee  on  Elections. 

F.  After  the  first  week  changes  may  be  made  only  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Administrative  Board  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
$1.00.  This  fee  may  be  remitted  only  by  the  Administrative  Board. 
Such  requests  for  permission  to  take  up  or  drop  studies  must  be 
made  in  writing  on  specially  provided  blank  forms  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  printed  thereon.  Membership  in  the  class  does 
not  cease  until  permission  to  drop  the  course  has  been  granted  by 
the  Administrative  Board  (as  represented  by  the  Dean  or  the  Regis- 
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trar)  and  notice  sent  to  the  instructor.  Authority  to  grant  permis- 
sion to  drop,  take  up,  or  change  courses  has  not  been  delegated  to 
the  instructors. 

Consultation  Hours.  —  Throughout  the  period  of  registration, 
September  26  to  October  3,  191 7,  representatives  of  all  the  different 
departments  will  keep  consultation  hours  to  advise  upper-class  stu- 
dents, both  new  and  old,  regarding  the  work  of  the  department. 
Further  announcement  of  the  time  (usually  10  to  12  daily)  and  place 
will  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  description  of  courses,  and  also  on 
a  separate  circular  to  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

MEETING  FOR  FIRST  YEAR  WOMEN 

All  freshmen  women  are  required  to  report  at  Barbour  Gymna- 
sium Tuesday,  October  2,  at  4  p.  M...  to  receive  general  instructions 
from  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Physical  Director. 

ADVISORY  SYSTEM 

General  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  of 
Facult)'  Advisors,  who  may  be  found  in  the  Auditorium  of  Univer- 
sity Hall  throughout  registration  week  and  later  at  times  and  places 
to  be  announced.  Students  are  urged  to  make  this  relation  real  and 
vital,  and  to  consult  their  advisers  freely  whenever  occasion  arises. 
Information  concerning  rules  and  their  interpretation  should  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Dean  and  Registrar,  who  are  also  glad  to  advise 
with  students  on  other  matters. 

RULES  RELATING  TO  EXAMINATIONS  AND  MARKS 

1.  A  final  examination  is  given  in  every  course  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  issued  each  semester.  No  examination  may  be  held 
except  as  announced  in  this  schedule,  and  no  date  of  examination 
may  be  changed  without  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

2.  Students  are  required  to  take  the  examination  in  all  courses 
except  such  as  they  may  have  dropped  with  consent  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board. 

3.  Students  are  in  no  case  examined  at  any  other  time  than 
that  set  for  the  examination  of  the  class  in  which  the  work  has  been 
done.  In  case  of  unavoidable  conflicts  a  special  examination  during 
examination  week  may  be  arranged  by  the  instructor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Administrative  Board. 

4.  The  final  semester  reports  are  made  in  accordance  with  the 
following  system  of  marking :  A,  excellent ;  B,  good ;  C,  fair ;  D, 
deficient,  passed  without  points ;  E,  not  passed ;  I,  incomplete ;  X, 
absent   from  examination.     These   reports   are   not   given   out   to   the 
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students  by  the  instructors,  but  are  regularly  issued  from  the  olTice 
of  the  Registrar. 

Each  hour  of  credit  is  valued  in  points  as  follows:  A,  three 
points;  B,  two  points;  C,  one  point;  D,  no  points;  E,  no  hours  credit 
a:nd  no  points.     All  advanced  credit  is  regarded  as  of  grade  C. 

This  system  of  grades  and  points  took  effect  in  June,  1912.  Each 
hour  credit  earned  prior  to  that  date  is  reckoned  as  of  grade  C. 

5.  The  grade  of  D  is  an  unsatisfactory  mark.  While  it  gives 
hours  credit,  it  gives  no  points,  which  are  equally  required  for  grad- 
uation. It  is  censidered  as  a  deficiency.  Like  the  other  grades,  it 
is  final,  and  cannot  be  raised  by  subsequent  work  or  examination. 

6.  If  a  student  is  reported  E  in  any  course,  he  can  receive  no 
credit  for  that  course  unless  it  has  been  again  elecfed  and  pursued 
as  though  it  had  not  been  elected  before. 

7.  A  student  may  be  reported  Incomplete,  if  some  small  por- 
tion of  his  work  remains  unfinished,  providing  his  standing  in  the 
course  has  been  of  grade  C  or  higher.  To  secure  credit,  this  work 
must  be  completed  within  one  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing semester;  otherwise  the  course  will  be  recorded  as  of  grade  E. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  remove  an  incomplete,  must  first 
obtain  from  the  Registrar  a  blank  form  for  presentation  to  the  in- 
structor in  charge  of  the  course.  This  blank,  when  signed,  must  be 
filed  with  the  Registrar  within  one  week  from  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination. A  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  for  blanks  obtained  after  the 
specified  time. 

8.  A  student  reported  Absent  from  Examination  may,  on  pre- 
senting a  satisfactory  excuse,  receive  permission  from  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  to  take  the  examination  within  one  month  after  the 
beginning  of  the  following  semester.  In  case  such  a  supplementary 
examination  be  not  taken  and  passed,  the  course  will  be  recorded  as 
of  grade  E. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  take  an  examination  from  which  he 
was  absent  at  the  regular  time  and  with  satisfactory  excuse,  must 
make  application  to  the  Registrar  upon  a  special  blank  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  following  semester.  The  examination  will  then 
be  held,  under  supervision  of  the  Registrar,  during  the  fourth  week 
of  the  semester. 

9.  Students  of  other  schools  or  colleges  who  absent  themselves 
from  the  courses  elected  in  this  College  forfeit  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing courses  in  this  College. 

RULE  RELATING  TO  LABORATORY  COURSES 

No  credit  is  given  for  laboratory  courses  until  all  laboratory 
charges  are  paid,  and  in  all  cases  where  such  charges  are  not  paid 
within  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  semester  in  which  the  work 
was  taken,  a  fine  of  $T.oo  is  imposed  before  credit  is  given  AH 
regular  laboratory  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 
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This  report  of  grade  withheld  is  treated  as  an  incomplete.  In 
order  to  secure  credit  for  the  course,  the  student  must,  within  one 
month  after  the  beginning  of  the  following  semester,  procure  from 
the  Registrar  a  blank,  to  be  returned  to  him  as  soon  as  signed  by 
the  instructor.  After  two  weeks  from  the  close  of  the  semester,  this 
blank  will  be  issued  only  upon  presentation  of  the  receipt  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  for  the  $1.00  fine. 

RULE  RELATING  TO  DEFICIENCIES  IN  ENGLISH 

Any  instructor  who  finds  the  written  work  of  a  student  seriously 
defective  in  its  English  is  expected  to  report  the  case,  together  with 
specimen  papers,  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Dean  and  the 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  who  shall  have  power  to  require  additional 
work  in  composition  without  credit. 

RULES  RELATING  TO  DELINQUENTS 

1.  Warning, — A  student  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  is  warned. 
In  all  such  cases  notice  of  the  character  of  the  work  is  sent  to  the 
student  and  to  his  parents  or  guardian. 

2.  Probation, — A  student  whose  work  is  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory is  put  on  probation.  This  means  that  he  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  dismissal  from  the  University.  During  the  period  of  i)robation 
the  student  is  on  trial  to  prove  his  fitness  to  do  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity.    He  is  required  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his  studies. 

3.  Any  student  renders  himself  liable  to  suspension  for  a  breach 
of  discipline,  who,  while  upon  probation,  engages  in  any  public  exhi- 
bition, contest,  game,  or  other  public  University  activity. 

RULES   GOVERNING   PARTICIPATION  IN   PUBLIC 

.  ACTIVITIES 

For  the  rules  governing  participation  in  public  activities  see 
page  86. 

RULES  RELATING  TO  ABSENCE 

1.  All  absences  should  be  explained  to  the  Committee  on  At- 
tendance within  one  week.  Every  absence  not  explained  within  two 
weeks  will  be  marked  unexcused.  If  summonses  are  not  responded 
to  within  one  week  all  absences  involved  will  be  marked  unexcused. 
Absences  pending  adjustment  for  more  than  one  week  will  be  marked 
unexcused. 

2.  Each  absence  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  or  follow- 
ing a  vacation  or  holiday  shall  be  counted  as  three, 
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3.  Excessive  absence  shall  render  the  student  liable  to  a  reduc- 
tion in   jjeneral  credit  for  the  semester. 

4.  Willful  disregard  of  summons  from  the  Attendance  Com- 
mittee or  the  Dean  shall  render  the  offender  liable  to  suspension. 

TRANSCRIPTS  OF  RECORDS 

Students  wishing  statements  of  credits  in  order  to  transfer  from 
this  College  to  another,  or  for  other  purposes,  should  make  early  and 
seasonable  application  for  the  same.  No  such  statements  will  be 
made  out  during  the  busy  periods  of  examination  and  registration, 
September  20  tn  October  15,  February  i  to  March  i,  and  June  15 
to  July   I. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  MEN 

Work  in  Waterman  Gymnasiium,  twice  a  week,  is  required  of 
first  year  students.  The  work  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, but  students  are  expected  to  report  to  the  Director  of  the  gym- 
nasium between  October  i  and  October  10  to  make  an  appointment 
for  physical  examination  and  assignment  to  sections.  No  credit  to- 
ward graduation  is  given  for  this  work. 

Advanced  Classes  in  Athletics  and  Gymnastics  for  Those  De- 
siring to -Coach  or  Teach. — Every  year  a  number  of  good  positions 
are  open,  along  the  line  of  General  Physical  Training.  Schools  and 
colleges  desire  to  secure,  if  possible,  college  men  for  this  work.  Tn 
order  to  meet  this  demand,  it  is  the  purpose  to  offer  a  course  in  Phy 
sical  Training,  which  will  cover  most  of  the  important  details.  No 
University  credit  will  be  given  for  this  work,  but  prospective  candi- 
dates must  identify  themselves  with  this  course,  and  do  satisfactory 
work  in  both  theory  and  practice,  in  order  to  secure  recommendation 
as  to  ability,  etc. 

Classes  in  Coaching  of  Competitive  Athletics. — Classes  will  be 
offered  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  coaching.  These  classes  will  be 
conducted  in  the  four  major  branches  of  competitive  athletics :  foot- 
ball, baseball,  track  and  field  athletics,  and  basket  ball.  Members  of 
the  classes  will  be  given  actual  coaching  to  do,  and  will  meet  twice 
weekly  for  recitation  and  quiz,  covering  the  work  done. 

Classes  in  Gymnastics  and  General  Physical  Training. — Lec- 
tures and  quizzes  will  be  held  in  anthropometry,  first  aid,  methods  of 
teaching,  growth  and  development,  and  gymnastic  nomenclature.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  proficiency  in 
practical  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  in  squad  leadership  in  calesthenic 
exercises.  Enrollment  for  these  classes  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
pos.sible  after  the  beginning  of  college.     For  further  detailed  in  for 
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mation,  apply  to  Dr.  G.  A.  May,  Director  of  Waterman  Gymnasium, 
for  work  in  Gymnastics  and  General  Physical  Training,  and  to  F.  A. 
Rowe,  Director  of  Intramural  Athletics,  for  work  in  Competitive 
Athletics. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN 

All  Fir«t  and  Second  year  women  are  required  to  take  and  com 
i)lete  satisfnccoriiy,  without  credit,  a  course  in  Physical  Education  to 
be  given  twice  each  week  throughout  the  year  under  the  conditions 
determined  by  the  Physical  Director  for  Women. 

Women  students  are  also  required  to  take,  during  their  first  year 
of  residence,  a  course  of  six  lectures  in  Hygiene  to  be  given  by  the 
Women's  Physician. 

Students  will  be  excused  from  these  requirements  only  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Dean  of  Women  or  the  Physician  for  Women. 

1.  Regular  Work.  For  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  whose 
medical  and  physical  examinations  show  them  able  to  do  the  regular 
work,  two  hours  a  week  during  the  year. 

The  fall  and  spring  work  consists  of  elective  sports  out  of  doors, 
the  winter  work  consists  of  the  vSwedish  System  of  Gymnastics  for 
the  improvement  of  posture,  breathing,  and  muscular  coordination, 
apparatus  work,  marching,  folk  dancing,  and  games. 

2.  Special  Work.  For  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  whose 
physical  examinations  show  the  need  of  corrective  work,  two  hours  a 
week  during  the  year.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

3.  Tight  Work.  For  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  whose  med- 
ical examination  shows  them  unable  to  take  the  regular  work.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

4.  Advanced  Gymnastics.  For  all  those  who  have  completed  the 
required  work  or  offer  credit,  two  hours  a  M'eek  during  indoor  work. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

5.  Aesthetic  and  Folk  Dancing,  beginning  and  advanced. 

6.  Norm.al  classes  in  Play  Ground  Games  and  Dances  once  a 
week  during  indoor  work.  (This  course  is  subject  to  change  and 
may  be  given  only  in  alternate  years.) 

7.  Athletics,  Hockey,  Tennis,  Group  Games,  Archery,  Cross 
Country  Walking,  and  Baseball  are  included  in  outdoor  work  and 
Hasket  Ball  and  Swimming  indoors  during  the  winter.  These  are 
all  open  as  electives. 

8.  Swimming,  individual  instruction.  Open  to  all  women  stu- 
dents in  the  l^nivcrsity. 

No  student  can  take  part  in  any  of  the  work  described  in  the 
foregoing  courses  until  she  has  purchased  a  locker  ticket.  This  ticket 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the   University  Treasurer. 
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The  gymnastic  work  announced  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  is 
a  regular  academic  requirement,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  the  usual 
regulations  regarding  absence  and  quality  of  work. 

All  freshmen  and  sophomore  women  students  are  given  a  careful 
medical  and  physical  examination.  Other  students  taking  any  of  this 
work  are  required  to  undergo  heart  and  lung  tests. 

A  regulation  costume  of  white  blouse  and  black  bloomers  and 
black  gymnasium  shoes  is  required.  It  is  advisable  to  purchase  these 
through  the  office  of  the  Director. 

COMBINED  CURRICULA  IN  LETTERS  AND  MEDICINE 

A.B.  and  M.D  * 

Students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  School,  or  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
School,  may,  by  enrolling  on  the  Combined  Curriculum  in  Letters 
and  Medicine,  shorten  from  eight  years  to  seven  the  time  required  to 
earn  the  two  degrees.  This  privilege  is  open  only  to  students  who 
throughout  their  course  maintain  a  uniform  record  of  goodf  scholar- 
ship. The  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  five 
members  representing  the  college  and  school.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Committee  in  charge,  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
who  has  been  a  student  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  for  at  least  one  year,  and  has  90  or  more  hours  to  his  credit, 
of  which  at  least  30  hours  have  been  earned  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature, Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  University,  may  enroll  upon  the 
combined  curriculum ;  that  is,  while  continuing  his  registration  in  this 
college  he  may  also  register  in  the  Medical  School,  provided  the 
work  he  has  already  completed  includes  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
courses  enumerated  below  to  enable  him  to  complete  within  one  year 
the  specific  requirement  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

All  students  who  desire  to  enter  upon  the  Combined  Curriculum 
in  Letters  and  Medicine  must,  before  May  15  of  the  year  preceding 
double  registration,  file  with  the  Registrar,  upon  a  blank  to  be  ob- 
tained from  him,  a  petition  to  be  granted  that  privilege. 

When  the  student  so  registered  in  the  college  or  school  has  com- 
pleted the  first  year  of  the  medical  curriculum,  and  not  less  than 
go  hours  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  he  will 
be  recommended  lor  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  provided  he 
has  completed  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  latter  col- 

*  All  students  entering  upon  the  Combined  Curriculum  must  satisfy 
fully  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts.  They  must  present  two  units  of  Latin  and  should  also 
present  Trigonometry,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  Otherwise  an_  attendance 
upon  one  Summer  Session  will  ordinarily  be  necessary  in  addition  to  the 
residence  herein  prescribed. 

t  The  applicant  will  be  expected  to  have  earned  at  least  one  and  one- 
third  times  as  many  points  as  hours. 
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lege  (see  page  122),  and  provided  his  work  has  included  the  follow- 
ing courses,  in  lieu  of  the  group  requirements : 

Rhetoric,  6  hours,  including  Courses  i  and  2. 

French  and  German,  16  hours  of  either  one,  and  8  hours  of  the 
other.  (Each  unit  of  French  or  German  offered  in  the  pre- 
paratory work  reduces  by  four  hours  the  requirement  in  that 
language.) 

English,  6  hours. 

Psychology,  6  hours. 

Electives  from  Group  III,  t2  hours,  unless  excused  in  part  by 
the  Committee. 

Physics,  10  hours,  including  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry,  general,  qualitative,  and  organic,  12  hours  for  stu- 
dents presenting  Chemistry  for  entrance,  otherwise  16  hours. 

Physical  Chemistry,  4  hours. 

Zoology,  10  hours. 

Botany,  4  hours. 

Total,  qo  hours. 

Suggested  electives :  Latin  or  Elementary  Greek,  8  hours ;  His- 
tory, or  Political  Economy,  or  Philosophy,  8  hours;  Qualitative 
Analysis,  4  hours;  Organic  Chemistry,  5  hours. 

B.S.  (in  Med.)  and  M.D. 

Students  who  so  desire,  may  obtain  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Medicine  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  six  calendar  years 
by  complying  with  the  requirements  above  set  forth  except  that  they 
must  complete  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Medical  Curriculum, 
and  that  the  credit  required  from  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts  instead  of  90  hours,  shall  be  75  hours,  of  which  at  least 
67  hours  must  be  completed  before  they  may  enter  upon  the  com- 
bined curriculum,  and  shall  include  the  following  courses,  in  lieu  of 
the  group  requirements: 

Rhetoric,  6  hours,  including  Courses  i  and  2. 

French  or  German,  16  hours.  (Each  unit  of  French  or  German 
offered  in  the  prepaartory  work  reduces  by  4  hours  the  re- 
quirement in  that  language.) 

Electives  from  Group  III,  12  hours. 

Physics,  10  hours,  including  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry,   general,  qualitative,  and   organic,    12  hours   for  stu 
dents  presenting  Chemistry  for  entrance,  otherwise  16  hours. 

Zoology,  4  hours. 

Botany,  4  hours. 

Total,  62  or  66  hours. 
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The  completion  of  this  cuiriculum  will  ordinarily  require  two 
and  one-half  years,  or  two  years  and  two  summer  sessions,  in  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  Students  whose  schol- 
arship is  sufficiently  high  may  apply  for  permission  to  elect  a  limited 
number  of  extra  hours. 

Electives  are  suggested  from  the  courses  before  mentioned. 

COMBINED  CURRICULUM  IN  LETTERS  AND  LAW 

Students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  in  the  Law  School,  may,  by  enrolling  on  the  Combined 
Curriculum  in  Letters  and  Law,  shorten  from  seven  years  to  six  the 
time  required  to  earn  the  two  degrees.  This  privilege  is  open  only 
to  students,  who  throughout  their  course,  maintain  a  uniform  record 
of  good*  scholarship.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  joint 
committee  of  five  members,  representing  the  college  and  school.  With 
the  consent  of  the  committee  in  charge  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  has  been  a  student  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature, Science,  and  the  Arts  for  at  least  one  year,  and  has  92  or 
more  hours  to  his  credit,  of  which  at  least  30  hours  have  been  earned 
in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  Univer- 
sity, may  enroll  on  the  combined  curriculum ;  that  is,  while  contin- 
uing his  registration  in  this  college  he  may  also  register  in  the  Law 
School,  provided  the  work  he  has  already  completed  includes  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  courses  enumerated  below  to  enable  him  to 
complete  within  one  year  the  specific  requirement  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

All  students  who  desire  to  enter  upon  the  Combined  Curriculum 
must,  before  May  15  of  the  year  preceding  double  registration,  file 
with  the  Registrar,  on  a  blank  to  be  obtained  from  him,  a  petition 
to  be  granted  that  privilege. 

When  the  student  so  registered  in  the  college  and  school  has 
completed  the  first  year  of  the  law  curriculum  and  not  less  than 
ninety-two  hours  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
he  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  provided 
he  has  completed  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  latter 
College  (see  page  122),  and  provided  his  work  has  included  the  fol- 
lowing courses,  in  lieu  of  the  group  requirements : 

Rhetoric,  12  hours,  includinjr  Courses  i,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Latin,  or  French,  or  German,  or  Spanish,  8  hours.  (Each  unit 
of  French,  German,  or  Spanish  offered  in  the  preparatory 
work  reduces  by  4  hours  the  requirement  in  that  language.) 

English  Literature,  6  hours. 

English  History,  la  and  2a,  or  3  and  4. 

*  The  applicant  will  be  expected  to  have  earned  at  least  one  and  one- 
third  times  as  many  points  as  hours. 
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Mathematics,  or  a  science  including  laboratory  work,  8  hours. 

Electives  from  Group  11,  4  hours. 

Total,  44  or  46  hours. 

Latin  is  strongly  urged  as  desirable  for  every  student  preparing 
to  study  law. 

In  addition  to  the  required  courses  the  student  is  advised  to 
elect  at  least  forty  hours  from  the  following  subjects: 

Latin  or  Elementary  Greek,  8  hours,  Courses  3  and  4;  French, 
German,  or  Spanish,  16  hours ;  History,  14  hours,  including  Courses 
14  and  1$;  Political  Science,  12  hours;  Economics,  16  hours,  includ- 
ing Courses  i,  6,  9,  ga,  15  and  38;  Philosophy,  7  hours,  including 
Logic,  or  Psychology,  and  Political  Philosophy  or  Ethics ;  Mathe- 
matics, 2  hours.  Course  51;  Oratory,  4  hours. 

TWO  YEAR  PROGRAM 

PRELIMINARY   TO   THE    STUDY   OF   LAW 

The  following  program  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts  is  suggested  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  for  students 
looking  to  the  study  of  law,  who  are  unable  to  devote  more  than  two 
years  to  collegiate  preparation. 

FIRST    YEAR 

Rhetoric,  Courses   i,  2.  History,  Courses  la,  2a. 

Latin,  Courses  i,  2.  Mathematics,  Courses  i,  2. 

SECOND   YEAR 

Rhetoric,  Courses  3,  4.  Historj-,  Courses  14,   15. 

Latin,  Courses  3,  4.  Economics,  Courses  i,  2. 

English  Literature,  6  hours.  Philosophy,  Course  9  (Logic). 

Political  Science,  Courses  i,  2.  Oratory,  Courses   i,  2. 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
who  contemplate  the  study  of  law,  are  urged  to  select  so  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  program  outlined  above.  Those  who  wish  to  elect 
work  in  oratory  and  debating  should  take  this  work  before  entering 
the  Law  School.  The  substitution  of  a  jnodern  language  for  Latin 
may  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  whose  preliminary  work  has  not 
included  the  necessary  preparation,  though  students  of  law  are  strong- 
ly urged  to  include  Latin  in  the  curriculum. 

« 

COMBINED  CURRICULUM  IN  LETTERS  AND  DENTAL 

SURGERY* 

Students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  may,  by  enrolling 

*  This  Combined  Curriculum  will  undergo  considerable  change  because 
of  the  lengthening  of  the  Dental  curriculum  to  four  years.  Necessary 
mo()jfip^tion  will  be  announced  next  y?^r. 
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on  the  Combined  Curriculum  in  Letters  and  Dental  Surgery,  shorten 
from  seven  years  to  six  the  time  required  to  earn  the  two  degrees. 
This  privilege  is  open  only  to  students  who  throughout  their  course 
maintain  a  uniform  record  of  goodf  scholarship.  The  work  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  five  members  representing  the  two 
Colleges.  With  the  consent  of  the  Committee  in  charge,  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  has  been  a  student  in  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
has  90  or  more  hours  to  his  credit,  of  which  at  least  30  hours  have 
been  earned  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of 
this  University,  may  enroll  upon  the  combined  course;  that  is,  while 
continuing  his  registration  in  this  college  he  may  also  register  in  the 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  provided  the  work  he  has  already  com- 
pleted includes  a  sufficient  number  of  the  courses  enumerated  below 
to  enable  him  to  complete  within  one  year  the  specific  requirements 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Students  who  desire  to  enter  upon  the  Combined  Curriculum  in 
Letters  and  Dental  Surgery  must,  before  May  15  of  the  year  preced- 
ing double  registration,  file  with  the  Registrar,  on  a  blank  to  be 
obtained  from  him,  a  petition  to  be  granted  the  privilege. 

When  the  student  so  registered  in  the  two  colleges  has  com- 
pleted the  first  year  of  the  dental  curriculum,  and  not  less  than  90 
hours  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  he  will  be 
recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  provided  he  has 
completed  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  latter  college 
(see  page  122),  and  provided  his  work  has  included  the  following 
courses : 

Rhetoric,  6  hours,  including  Courses  I  and  2. 

French  and  German,  16  hours  of  either  one,  and  8  hours  of  the 
other.  (Each  unit  of  French  or  German  offered  in  the  pre- 
paratory work  reduced  by  4  hours  the  requirement  in  th^t 
Language.) 

English,  6  hours. 

History,  8  hours. 

Electives  from  Group  III,  4  hours. 

Physics,  12  hours,  including  4  hours  cf  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry,  general,  qualitative,  and  organic, '  14  hours  for  stu- 
dents presenting  Chemistry  for  entrance,  otherwise  18  hours. 

Zoology,  10  hours. 

Botany,  4  hours. 

Total,  90  hours. 

Suggested  electives:  Latin  or  Greek,  8  hours;  Philosophy,  3 
hours;  Physical  Chemistry,  3  hours. 

t  The  applicant  will  be  expected  to  have  eamecl  at  least  one  and  one- 
thir(}  times  as  many  points  as  hours. 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  SPECIALLY 
INTERESTED  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES 

Freshman  Year 

Two  foreign  languages,  8  hours  (Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
or  German),   a 

Mathematics,  or  a  Science  (Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  or 
Physiography),  4  hours. 

Rhetoric,  3  hours. 

All  Freshman  subjects  continue  throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore  Year 

Two  foreign  languages  continued,  8  hours,  each  semester. 

Third  foreign  language  begun,  4  hours,  each  semester,     b 

Philosophy  7  (Psychology),  3  hours,  and  Zoology  3,  i  hour,  first 
semester,  and  Philosophy  I,  3  hours,  second  semester,  c;  or 

Mathematics,  or  English,  or  Science,  or  History  (General,  or 
English,  or  Ancient),  4  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

•   Junior  Year 

Languages  of  main  interest,  5  or  6  hours,  each  semester. 

Third  group  requirement,  4  or  5  hours,  each  semester,  chosen 
from  Education,  i,  2,  and  5,  Political  Science,  I  and  2,  Philosophy, 
History,  or  Sociology,    d 

Other  electives,  4  or  6  hours  each  semester. 

Senior  Year 

Major  language  work  should  not  exceed  6  hours  each  semester. 
Minor  language  work  should  not  exceed  4  hours  each  semester. 
Other  electives,  6  or  more  hours,  each  semester,    e 

Notes 

a.  Continuation  of  one  or  both  of  the  languages  studied  in  the 
high  school  is  recommended;  two  new  languages  should  not  be  be- 
gun in  the  same  year. 

b.  Students  specially  interested  in  the  study  of  Latin  are  recom- 
mended to  begin  Greek  at  this  time,  if  it  has  not  been  taken  pre- 
viously; those  presenting  four  units  of  Latin  and  two  of  Greek  for 
admission  are  advised  to  continue  both  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  first 
year,  begin  German  or  French  in  the  first  semester  of  the  -second 
year,  and  begin  French  or  German  in  the  first  semester  of  the  third 
year. 

c.  The  student  should  complete  the  second  group  requirement 
during  the  year;  by  electing  Psychology  candidates  for  the  Teachers^ 

•  Diploma  will  at  the  same  time  be  meeting  one  of  the  requirements 
for  that  diploma. 
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d.  Candidates  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma  should  elect  4  or  6 
hours  in  the  department  of  Education  during  the  year.  The  third 
group  requirements  must  be  completed  during  the  year. 

e.  Candidates  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma  will  elect  enough  hours 
in  the  department  of  Education  to  complete  the  requirement  of  eleven 
hours. 

CURRICULA  IN  JOURNALISM 

Requirements  for  Admission.  —  Admission  to  the  curricula  in 
Journalism  is  restricted  to  persons  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree 
in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  Candidates  may 
enroll  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at  any  time  not  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  though  an  earlier  enrollment  is 
desirable. 

Programs  of  Study. — In  the  selection  of  studies  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  hours,  as  indicated  below,  two  classes  of  students  have 
been  taken  into  account:  (A)  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  general 
course,  (B)  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  a  particular  kind  of 
writing  or  a  special  department  of  a  newspaper.  The  elections  may 
be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals. 

The  specific  courses  in  journalism  are  given  in  the  department 
of  Rhetoric,  where  a  description  of  them  will  be  found. 

A 
GENERAL  CURRICULUM 

HOURS  HOURS 

Newspaper  Work    18       Economics    10 

Other  Courses  in  Rhetoric ....  12       Sociology    4 

English    10       Philosophy     3 

Foreign   Language    16       Law    3 

History    16  Science  (including  Psychology)  12 

Political    Science    6       Electives    10 

B 
SPECIAL  CURRICULA 

I 

For  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  History,  Government  and 
Politics. 

HOURS  HOURS 

Newspaper  Work    14  Political  Science  16 

Other  Courses  in  Rhetoric.  ...  12  Economics    10 

English    10  Sociology    4 

Foreign  Language  16  Law    6 " 

History    20  Science    12 
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2 

For  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Economics  and  Sociology. 

HOURS  HOURS 

Newspaper  Work    ; 14  Economics    24 

Other  Courses  in  Rhetoric.  ...  12  Sociology    12 

English    10  Law    6 

Foreign  Language  16  Science    12 

History    14 

3 
For  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  reviewing,  and  in  dramat- 
ic art,  and  musical  criticism. 

HOURS  HOURS 

Newspaper  Work    18       History    14 

Other  Courses  in  Rhetoric .'.  . .  15       Philosophy    7 

English    20       Music  (or  other  arts) 10 

Foreign   Language    24       Science    12 

4 

For  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  technical  journalism. 

HOURS  HOURS 

Newspaper  Work    18       Political   Science    6 

Other  Courses  in  Rhetoric ....  15       Economics    20 

English    10       Sociology    4 

Foreign  Language  16       Law    6 

History    14       Science    12 

Special  Lectures.  —  Lectures  upon  newsgathering,  newswriting, 
copy  reading,  editorial  writing,  newspaper  management  and  other 
important  features  of  newspaper  method  and  procedure,  will  be  given 
in  the  course  of  the  year  by  prominent  newspaper  men. 

For  printed  information  concerning  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University,  dates  of  entrance  examinations,  conditions 
of  admission  to  advanced  standing,  or  requirements  for  graduation, 
address  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Cor- 
respondence on  these  subjects  should  be  addressed  to  Dean  J.  R. 
Eflfinger,  or  the  Registrar.  Correspondence  on  the  courses  in  jour- 
nalism should  be  addressed  to  Professor  F.  N.  Scott,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

CURRICULA  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Curricula  in  Business  Administration  are  organized  as 
special  programs  of  study  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts.  Their  aim  is  to  give  semi-professional  training  in  the 
organization  and  processes  of  modern  industry  and  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  the  selection  of  such  other  lines  of  study,  offered  in  the  col- 
lege, as  will  give  general  culture  to  supplement  this  training. 
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Four-year  programs  of  study,  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree, 
are  now  offered  in  General  Business,  Banking,  Insurance,  Ac- 
counting, Railway  Administration,  and  Mine  Administration. 
The  required  work  in  these  varies  from  70  to  80  hours  and  includes 
various  courses  in  Political  Economy,  Industrial  Technique,  Indus- 
trial and  Social  History,  Money,  Banking  and  Finance,  Commerce 
and  Transportation,  Accounting  and  Business  Organization,  Insur- 
ance and  Statistics,   I^aw  and  Administration,  and  Applied  Science. 

Whichever  program  is  chosen,  the  student  must  elect  Rhetoric  i 
and  2  and  Mathematics  i  and  2  and  a  total  of  24  hours  of  modern 
language.  Departures  from  the  printed  programs  may  be  made  at 
any  time  by  consent  of  the  Committee. 

Not  more  than  sixteen  hours  a  week  may  be  elected  except  by 
special  permission  obtained  from  the  Committee  on  Extra  Hours  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  College,  (see  page  126). 

Enrollment  should  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year 
and  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  residence. 
Only  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be  enrolled. 

Students  completing  any  of  the  programs  laid  down  will. receive, 
in  addition  to  the  University  diploma,  a  special  certificate  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  University. 

A  special  announcement  of  the  Curricula  in  Business  Administra- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
Correspondence  concerning  the  courses  may  be  directed  to  Professor 
I.  Leo  Sharfman,  6  Geddes  Heights,  Ann  Arbor.  Inquiries  concern- 
ing requirements  for  entering  the  University,  or  credit  for  advanced 
work,  should  be  addressed  to  Dean  J.  R.  Effinger,  The  University,  or 
the  Registrar. 

CURRICULUM  IN  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  curriculum  in  municipal  administration  is  organized  as  a 
special  program  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
or  Master  of  Science,  in  Municipal  Administration.  The  last  year 
of  work  must  be  pursued  in  the  Graduate  School,  but  many  of  the 
prescribed  courses  should  be  taken  as  undergraduate  wrork. 

The  program  of  courses  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  those 
who  aim  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  guidance  of  municipal  affairs. 
It  should  be  of  greatest  utility  in  training  for  municipal  office, 
whether  of  bureau,  division,  or  department  head,  of  mayor,  or  di- 
rector under  the  commission  form  of  city  government,  or  of  city 
manager ;  and  for  such  public  or  semi-public  positions  as  director  of 
bureaus  of  municipal  reference  and  research  or  as  civic  and  com- 
mercial secretary. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  intending  to  pursue  this  program 
should  communicate  as  early  as  practicable  in  their  academic  period 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Program  of  Courses  in 
Municipal    Administration.      An    announcement   of    this    program    is 
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issued  in  the  form  of  a  special  bulletin  by  the  University  and  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University.  General 
correspondence  concerning  the  course  may  be  directed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Professor  Robert  T.  Crane,  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernment, University  of  Michigan.  Inquiries  regarding  entrance  re- 
quirements or  credit  for  advanced  work  should  be  addressed  to  Dean 
J.  R.  Effinger,  or  the  Registrar. 

The  privilege  of  making  certain  elections  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, the  Medical,  or  the  Law  School,  is  granted  to  students  en- 
rolled in  this  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  of  elementary  courses  in  Political 
Science  and  Political  Economy,  each  equivalent  to  six  semester  hours' 
work,  twelve  semester  hours  of  science,  and  twelve  semester  hours  of 
foreign  language,  the  courses  listed  belov  are  either  required  or 
elective  for  students  looking  forward  to  a  degree  in  municipal  ad- 
ministration : 

Required  Courses. — Municipal  Government,  6  hours;  Seminary 
in  Municipal  Administration,  4  hours  (work  in  this  seminary  will  be 
required  during  the  entire  period  of  graduate  enrollment  in  the  pro- 
gram) ;  Principles  of  Accounting  3  hours ;  Municipal  Accounting,  2 
hours ;  Mathematical  Theory  of  Finance,  3  hours ;  City  Planning  and 
Civic  Improvement,  3  hours ;  Water  Works,  3  hours ;  Sewerage,  2 
hours ;  Sanitary  Science,  I  hour ;  Municipal  Engineering,  2  hours ; 
Roads  and  Pavements,  2  hours;  Municipal  Corporations,  2  hours. 

Elective  Courses. — Public  Finance,  3  hours ;  Public  Service  In- 
dustries, 2  hours;  Public  Officers,  2  hours;  Highway  Laboratory,  2 
hours ;  Municipal  Lighting,  2  hours ;  General  Hygiene,  3  hours ;  Ad- 
ministration of  Health  Laws,  2  hours;  Problems  in  Sociology,  3 
hours. 

CURRICULUM  IN  CHEMISTRY 

The  Curriculum  in  Chemistry  has  been  -devised  for  students  regis- 
tered in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  who  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  professional  work  in  chemistry.  The  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University,  at  their  May  meeting,  1914,  authorized 
the  preparation  of  a  program  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry.  The  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  in  regard  to  admission,  election 
of  studies,  grades,  discipline,  and  graduation  apply  to  students  taking 
the  curriculum  in  chemistry,  except  for  some  modifications  of  the 
group  requirements.  Students  who  complete  either  of  the  programs 
of  study  outlined  below  will  satisfy  the  requirements  for  graduation 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry. 

Students  intending  to  take  the  curriculum  in  chemistry  should 
also  enroll  with  the  enrollment  committee  of  the  chemical  faculty  at 
the  beginning  of  their  University  residence.  This  committee  consists 
of  Professors  Smeaton,  Willard,  and  Bartell.  Students  in  their  sec- 
ond,   third,    or    fourth    year    of    University    residence    may    prepare 
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themselves  to  fcecome  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemistry  upon  completing  the  required  courses,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, as  outlined  in  the  programs  of  study.  Students  in  this  course 
are  advifed  to  remain  for  at  least  one  summer  session  during  the 
period  of  University  residence,  to  provide  opportunity  for  more 
elective  work  than  is  permitted  by  the  schedule  of  studies  during  the 
first  three  years.  Those  planning  to  go  on  with  graduate  work  are 
urged  to  take  £uch  additional  courses  in  French  and  German  as  will 
enable  them  to  become  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  scientific  litera- 
ture in  both  these  languages. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 
I 

fStudents  entering  without  German  or  Chemistry. 

FIRST  YEAR 
FIRST   SEMESTER  SECOND   SEMESTER* 

Hours  Hours 

Mathematics    i                                4  Mathematics   2  4 

German    i                                         4  German  2  4 

Rhetoric   i                                        3  Rhetoric  2  3 

Chemistry  i  and  la                      4  Chemistry  2  and  2a  4 


15 

15 

Physics  I 
**Physics  3a 
Mathematics  ^a 
German  3 
***Chemistry  3 

SECOND 

Hours 

4 
I 

3 

4 

5 

YEAR 

Physics  2 
♦♦Physics  4a 
Mathematics  4a 
German  4 
Chemistry  5 

Hours 

4 
I 

3 
4 

5 

17 

17 

t  Students  presenting  two  units  of  German  for  admission  will  take 
German  3  and  4  the  first  year  and  either  German  9  and  9a  (College  of 
Engineering)  or  French  i  and  2  the  second  year. 

*  Students  beginning  chemistry  the  second  semester  must  elect  Chem- 
istry lb  and  follow  this  with  either  Chemistry  2b  or  2E  the  first  semester 
of  the  next  year,  or  with  Chemistry  2  and  2a  in  the  summer  session.  The 
latter  course  is  advised.  For  the  remaining  courses  in  Chemistry  see  (t) 
below. 

**  Permission  to  elect  17  hours  in  the  College  of  lyiterature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts  is  granted  to  applicants  for  extra  hours  who  have  a  record 
for  superior  scholarship.  Failure  to  obtain  this  permission  would  necessitate 
the  elimination  of  Physics  3a  or  Physics  4a  from  the  program  of  study  in 
the  second  year. 

***  Chemistry  3  may  be  elected  by  students  who  have  completed 
Chemistry  2,  2b  or  2E  with  the  grade  A  or  B.  Students  completing  one 
of  thesj  three  courses  with  the  grade  C  may  elect  Chemistry  3  only  by 
permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  Chemistry  3,  but  students  with 
the  grade  D  may  not  elect  Chemistry  3  at  all.  Students  who  may  not  elect 
Chemistrv  3  must  elect  Chemistry  3a  and  follow  this  with  Chemistry  3b 
before  taking  Chemistry  5. 
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Chemistry  7 
Chemistry  28 
Elective — Group  III 


THIRD    YEAR 


Hours 

5 

5 
6 


16 


Chemistry  ya 
Chemistry  8 
Chemistry  35 
Elective — Group  III 
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Hours 

4 

4 
2 
6 

16 


FOURTH    YEAR 


Chemistry  13 

Physics  S 

Technical   Chemistry    (during 

fourth  year) 
Elective 


Hours 
4 


4 
4 

16 


Hours 
Chemistry   15  2 

Elective  in  Chemistry  (during 

fourth  year  6 

Elective  8 


16 


Students  entering  with  one  unit  of  Chemistry  will  take  Chemistry 
2b  or  2E,  followed  by  Chemistry  3,  in  the  first  year,  Chemistry  5  and 
28  the  second  year,  and  Chemistry  3.;  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
third  year. 


Suggested  Electives  in  Group  III  to  Fulfill  the  Requirements 
OF  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 


third  year 


first  semester 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Political  Science  i 
Economics  lE 


Hours 

3       Political  Science  2 
3        Philosophy   l 


Hours 
3 


General  correspondence  concerning  the  course  may  be  directed  to 
the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  The  University,  Ann  Arbor.  Inquiries 
concerning  entrance  requirements  or  credit  for  advanced  work  should 
be  addressed  to  Dean  J.  R.  Effinger,  The  University,  or  the  Reg- 
istrar. 
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CURRICULUM  IN  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 

The  Curriculum  in  Landscape  Design  is  organized  as  a  special 
program  of  study  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
and  leads  to  a  special  degree  (Master  in  Landscape  Design).  It 
requires  a  minimum  of  five  years'  college  work.  The  program  is  as 
follows : 

Program  of  Studies 

FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST   SEMES'! fiR 


Rhetoric  i 
Foreign  Language 
Drawing  4^ 
Architecture 
Drawing  21 


Hours 

3 

4 
3 

3 

2 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Rhetoric  2 
Foreign  Language 
Mathematics 
Botany 
Drawing  22 


Hours 

3 

4 

4 

4 
I 


SECOND  YEAR 


English  I 
Foreign  Language 
Landscape  .Design  i 
Landscape  Design  3 
Drawing  23 


Hours 

3 

4 

3 

3 
2 


English  2 
Foreign  Language 
Landscape  Design 
Landscape  Design 
Architecture  4 


4 

5 


Hours 

3 

4 
3 

3 

2 


THIRD    YEAR 


Landscape  Design  2 
Landscape  Design 
Drawing  24 
Architecture  1 1 
Surveying  i 
Elective 


Hours 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 
3 


Landscape  Design 
Landscape  Design 
Drawing  30 
Architecture  12 
Surveying  2a 
Elective 


Hours 

3 
4 
2 

2 
2 

3 


Summer  Term :     Surveying  3,  8  hours  at  Camp   Davis. 


FOURTH    YEAR 


Landscape  Design  7 
Drawing 
Architecture  13 
Electives 


Hours 

4 
2 

2 

7  or  8 


Landscape  Design  8 
Landscape  Design  16 
Drawing 
Architecture  14 
Electives 


Hours 

4 
2 

2 

2 

5  or  6 


FIFTH 

YEAR 

Hours 

Landscape  Design  9 

4 

Landscape  Design  10 

Landscape  Design  11 

4 

Landscape  Design  12 

Electives 

6 

Law  I 

« 

Elective 
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Hours 

4 

5 
2 

3 

Twelve  of  the  elective  hours  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  must 
be  from  subjects  included  in  Group  III. 

The  following  courses  must  be  included  among  the  electives : 

Hours  Hours 

Geology  3                                        3  Political  Science  3  3 

History  5  and  6  or  14  and  1$     6  Civil  Engineering  34  i 

Physics  I  and  2                             8  Civil  Engineering  36  2 

Political  Economy  la                   3  Civil  Engineering  40  2 

Students  entering  the  course  on  advanced  standing  may  be  per- 
mission of  the  Professor  in  charge  and  at  his  discretion,  substitute 
other  courses  of  equivalent  time  value  for  some  of  those  specified 
above. 

Other  courses  recommended  are  as  follows : 

Zoology  6. 

Forestry  i,  2,  5,  20,  and  22. 

Philosophy  I. 

Political  Science  i,  2,  and  4. 

Business  Administration  31,  and  32. 

Civil  Engineering  41,  and  43. 

Not  more  than  sixteen  hours  a  week  may  be  elected  except  by 
special  permission  obtained  from  the  Committee  on  Extra  Hours  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  College,  (see  page  126). 

The  object  of  the  curriculum  is  primarily  to  train  professional 
landscape  designers,  and  hence  it  includes  lines  of  study  which  are 
essential  to  a  liberal  college  education  in  addition  to  the  technical 
studies.  Courses  1,  5,  and  2,  in  the  department  of  Landscape  Design 
are  open  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  to  complete  all  the  courses  in  landscape 
design  as  an  undergraduate.  At  least  the  last  year  of  work  must  be 
taken  as  a  graduate  student. 

The  privilege  of  taking  certain  electives  in  the  Law  School  and 
the  College  of  Engineering  is  granted  to  students  enrolled  in  this 
course. 

A  special  bulletin  on  the  Curriculum  in  Landscape  Design,  con- 
taining the  required  program  and  other  information,  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University.  Correspondence  con- 
cerning the  course  may  be  addressed  to  Professor  Aubrey  Tealdi, 
The  University,  Ann  Arbor.  Inquiries  concerning  the  requirements 
for  entering  the  University,  or  for  credit  for  advanced  work,  should 
be  addressed  to  Dean  J.  R.  Eflfinger,  The  University,  or  the  Registrar. 
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CURRICULUM  IN  FORESTRY 

The  Curriculum  in  Forestry  is  organized  as  a  special  program  of 
study  in  the  College  of  literature.  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  leads 
to  special  degrees  (Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Forestry).  The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry  are  stated  on  page  123.  The  prescribed  curricu- 
lum there  referred  to  is  as  follows : 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Four  Year  Curriculum 

• 

FIRST 

YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

SECOND   SEMEStER 

Hours 

Hours 

Rhetoric   i 

3 

Rhetoric  2 

3 

Botany   i 

4 

Zoology  I 

4 

Mathematics   i 

4 

Mathematics  2 

4 

Chemistry  i  and  la 

4 

SECOND 

Hours 

Chemistry  2  and 
Forestry  22 

YEAR 

2a 

4 
I 

Hours 

Surveying  12 

4 

Surveying  13 

4 

Botany  13 

4 

Botany  14 

4 

Physics 

4 

Mineralogy  9 

2 

Mineralogy   i 

2 

Forestry  i 

4 

Zoology  20 

2 

THIRD 

Hours 

Forestry  2 

YEAR 

2 
Hours 

Forestry  5 

4 

Forestry  4 

2 

Forestry  7 

4 

Forestry  8 

4 

Forestry  13 

2 

Forestry  10 

4 

Forestry   1 7 

2 

Forestry  14 

3 

Geology   lE 

3 

Geology  15F 

3 

Summer  term  : 

Surveying  3,  eight  hours  at  Camp  Davis 

• 

FOUR'I  H 

YEAR 

Hours 

Hours 

Forestry  3 

2 

Forestry  16 

4 

Forestry  9 

4 

Forestry  18 

2 

Forestry   1=; 

4 

Forestry  20 

3 

Forestry  19 

3 

Economics  lE 

3 

Botany  17 

4 

Zoology  6 

3 

Curriculum  in  Forestry 
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Five  Year  Curriculum 

Students  desiring  to  devote  five  years  to  the  curriculum  are  ad- 
vised to  arrange  the  program  as  follows : 

During  the  first  three  years  the  work  is  the  same  as  described 
above.  For  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  the  work  is  arranged  as 
follows : 

Summer  Term  after  the  third  year :  Surveying  3,  eight  hours :  at 
Camp  Davis. 

FOURTH    YEAR 


Hours 
2  to  4 

4 
5  to  9 


FIRST   SEMESTER 

Hours 

SECOND    S 

Forestry  3 

2 

Forestry  12 

Forestry  9 

4 

Forestry  26 

Forestry  1 1 

2  to  4 

Electives 

Forestry  19 

3 

Botany  17 

4 

Electives 

FIFTH 

YEAR 

Hours 

Forestry   11 

2  to  4 

Forestry  12 

Forestry   15 

4 

Forestry   16 

Economics  38 

4 

Forestry   18 

Electives 

4  to  8 

Economics  lE 
Economics  2^a 

Hours 
2  to  4 

.  4 
2 

3 
4 

Students  preferring  to  do  so,  may  substitute  advanced  work  in 
botany,  entomology,  or  engineering. 

Not  more  than  sixteen  hours  a  week  may  be  elected  except  by 
special  permission  obtained  from  the  Committee  on  Extra  Hours  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  College,  (see  page  126). 

There  are  two  main  classes  of  forestry  students : 

(A).  Those  who  enter  this  University  as  undergraduates  with 
the  intention  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry 
at  the  end  of  their  fourth  year.  Some  of  these  students  continue 
their  work  another  year  and  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Forestry. 

(B).  Those  who  begin  the  study  of  forestry  as  graduate  stu- 
dents (except  candidates  for  the  doctorate).  Such  students  require 
two  5'ears  to  complete  the  course  in  forestry,  and  receive  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  two  other  classes  of  forestry 
students : 

(C).  Candidates  for  the  doctorate  (Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science)  may  elect  one  or  both  minors  in  forestry. 

(D).  Under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  special  students 
will  be  admitted  to  the  work  in   forestry. 
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A  special  bulletin  describing  the  curriculum  in  forestry,  and  con- 
taining the  required  program  and  other  details,  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University.  General  correspondence 
concerning  the  curriculum  may  be  directed  to  the  Professor  of  Fores- 
try, The  University,  Ann  Arbor.  Inquiries  concerning  entrance  re- 
quirements or  credit  for  advanced  work  should  be  addressed  to  Dean 
J.  R.  Effinger,  The  University,  or  to  the  Registrar. 

Important  Notice 

Students  entering  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  Curriculum  in  Forestry  should  inform 
the  Committee  on  Elections  of  that  intention,  in  order  that  their  elec- 
tion of  studies  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed,  pro- 
gram given  above. 

All  Forestry  students  entering  the  University  with  advanced 
standing  and  those  transferring  from  some  other  course  to  that  of 
Forestry,  should  consult  the  faculty  of  the  department  of  Forestry 
before  making  their  elections. 

The  Curriculum  in  Forestry  is  prescribed  throughout,  and  must 
be  taken  in  the  order  given  above.  No  deviations  may  be  made  from 
this  order  except  by  written  permission  of  the  Professor  of  Forestry. 

Before  making  elections  each  semester,  all  Forestry  students 
should  advise  with  a  committee  of  the  Forestry  faculty  appointed 
for'  that  purpose. 

TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA  AND   TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE 

The  aims  of  the  University  in  providing  instruction  in  the 
Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  fit  the  University  students  for  the  higher  positions  in  the 
public  school  service. 

2.  To  promote  the  study  of  educational  science. 

3.  To  teach  the  history  of  education,  and  of  educational  systems 
and  doctrines. 

4.  To  secure  to  teaching  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  advan- 
tages of  a  profession. 

5.  To  give  a  more  perfect  unity  to  our  State  educational  system 
by  bringing  the  secondary  schools  into  closer  relations  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Teacher's  Diploma 

■  The  Teacher's  Diploma  is  given  to  a  student  in  connection  with 
his  bachelor's  degree,  provided  he  has  taken  eleven  hours,  including 
Courses  2,  4a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  or  g,  5,  and  13  (or  32)  in  Education. 

The  Diploma  is  also  given  to  a  graduate  student  at  the  time  of 
receiving  a  master's  or  a  doctor's  degree,  provided  he  has  pursued 
teaching  as  a  major  or  a  minor  study,  or  has  otherwise  satisfactorily 
completed  an  equivalent  amount  of  pedagogical  work. 
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Teacher's  Certificate 

By  authority  of  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  passed  in  1S91 
and  amended  in  1003,  the  Board  of  Regents,  acting  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty  of  this  College,  gives  a  Teacher's  Certificate 
to  any  person  who  takes  a  bachelor's,  master's,  or  doctor's  degree,  and 
also  receives  a  Teacher's  Diploma  as  provided  above.  By  the  terms 
of  the  act,  the  certificate  given  by  the  Regents  "shall  serve  as  a  legal 
certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  this  State, 
when  a  copy  thereof  shall  have  been  filed  or  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  legal  examining  officer  or  officers  of  the  county,  township;  city, 
or  district." 

The  life  certificate  of  Michigan  is  ordinarily  accepted  by  trans- 
fer in  other  states.  Since  the  legal  requirements  for  teachers'  licenses 
in  some  states,  however,  exceed  those  in  Michigan,  students  should 
take  into  account  the  requirements  in  the  state  in  which  they  expect 
to  teach. 

TEACHER'S  APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE 

An  appointment  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  has  been  constituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  men  and  women  who  are  studying,  or  have  studied, 
under  this  Faculty,  to  secure  positions  as  teachers.  This  service  is 
performed  gratuitously,  in  the  interest  of  students  of  the  University, 
past  or  present,  and  of  superintendents  of  schools  and  boards  of 
education  wishing  to  employ  teachers;  Persons  desiring  to  reach  this 
committee  should  address  their  communications  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Appointment  Committee,  The  University. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  matriculation  Fee  and  the  Annual  Fee  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, and  no  student  can  enter  upon  his  work  until  after  such  pay- 
ment. For  the  rules  governing  Second  Semester  Fees  and  the  refund- 
ing of  fees  see  page  ivr. 

Matriculation  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  ten  dollars;  for  all 
others,  twenty-five  dollars. 

Annual  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  forty-two  dollars;  for  all 
others,  sixty-two  dollars. 

Part  Time  Fee. — Persons  engaged  in  teaching  in  public,  paroch- 
ial, or  private  schools  who  are  regularly  admitted  as  students  in  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  may  elect  not  more  than 
five  hours  a  week,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  in  lieu 
of  the  regular  annual  fees.  Such  students  must  pay  the  matriculation 
fee  the  same  as  other  students. 
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Graduation  Fee.— For  all  alike,  ten  dollars. 

Teacher's  Diploma  Fee. — For  all  alike,  tiuo  dollars. 

Laboratory  Fees. — Students  whc  pursue  laboratory  courses  are 
required  to  pay  for  the  materials  and  apparatus  actually  consumed 
by  them.  The  deposits  required  in  advance  range  from  one  to  twenty 
dollars.  In  the  chemical  laboratory  the  average  expense  for  each 
course  is  about  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  week. 

The  laboratory  fee  must  in  all  cases  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University  before  the  students  may  enroll  in  the  class. 

Gymnasium  Fee. — For  the  rental  of  a  locker  in  the  Gymnasium 
fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  men,  one  dollar  for  women. 

For  additional  information  in  regard  to  expenses,  see  page  99. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Courses  of  Instruction  are  subject  to  change  from  time  to 
time.  From  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  branches  of  learning, 
the  student  is  allowed  to  make  his  choice,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Faculty  (see  page  126). 

The  courses  announced  for  the  year  1916-1917  are  described  be- 
low. Those  to  be  ofTered  in  1917-1918  may  be  expected  to  differ  but 
slightly  from  those  given  here.  The  amount  of  credit  towaird  grad- 
uation assigned  to  each  course  is  indicated  by  the  expression  one 
hour,  two  hours,  etc. 


Abbreviations:  U.  H. — Main  Hall  of  University  Hall.  M.  H. 
—Mason  Hall,  the  North  Wing  of  University  Hall.  S.  W.— South 
Wing  of  University  Hall.  T.  H.— Tappan  Hall.  W.  H.— West  Hall. 
Ec. — Economics  Building.  Ph. — Physical  Laboratory.  Ch. — Chem- 
ical Laboratory.     N.  S. — Natural  Science  Building. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Students  especially  interested  in  language  study  are  advised  to 
elect  two  foreign  languages  in  the  freshman  j'ear.  Two  new  lan- 
guages, however,  should  not  be  begun  at  the  same  time.  A  suggested 
program  in  language  study  is  outlined  on  page  137. 

Students  intending  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Greek  at  any  time 
in  their  course  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so  in  their  first 
year. 

The  courses  marked  A,  B,  are  designed  for  ihose  who  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  take  Greek  before  admission,  or  have  not  been 
able  to  complete  the  entrance  requirements  in  Greek.  Course  C  is  in- 
tended  for  students   who  have  had  only  one   year's   work   in   Greek 
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before  entering  the  university.  A  credit  of  four  hours  will  be  given 
for  each  one  of  these  courses  satisfactorily  completed. 

Courses  i  and  2  must  precede  all  the  other  numbered  courses 
except  those  grouped  below  under  the  heading  "Greek  Courses  in 
English." 

In  addition  to  Courses  i,  2,  3,  and  5,  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  Greek  are  recommended  to  elect  at  least  twelve  hours  more 
under  the  advice  of  the  instructors  in  the  department. 

During  the  period  from  September  27  to  October  4,  the  in- 
structors in  the  department  will  be  found  in  Room  108,  T.  H.,  from 
10  to  12,  and  prospective  students  are  urged  to  consult  them.  Con- 
ferences will  be  held  as  follows: 

Professor  Bonnkr,  September  27-2S,  October  2. 
Professor  Winter,  September  29-30. 
Dr.  RoBBiNS,  October  3-4. 

Consultation  hours.     After  the   opening  of  the   university  year, 
the  instructors  in  the  department  may  be  consulted  as  follows : 
Professor  Bonner:     Tu,  Th,  at  10.     Room  305,  M.  H. 
Professor  Winter:    M,  W,  F,  at  3.    Room  107,  T.  H. 
Dr.  Robbins:    Tu,  Th,  at  11.     Room  107,  T.  H. 

Greek 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

A.     Elementary  Greek.     Four  hours.     Two  sections.     Dr.  Robbins. 

No  credit  towards  graduation  is  counted  for  this  course  until 
Course  B  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

This  course,  with  its  continuation,  Course  B  in  the  second  se- 
mester, will  enable  students  to  take  up  Course  i  the  following 
year. 

C.     Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  other  selections  from  easy  Attic  prose. 
Homer,  Iliad  or   Odyssey,  one  book.     Review   of  Grammar. 
Four  hours.    Professor  Bonner, 
This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  only  one  year 
of  Greek  before  entering  the  University. 

I.  Plato,  Apology;  Homer,  Odyssey,  selections.  Four  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Winter. 

3.  Selections  from  the  lyric  and  elegaic  poets,  and  from  the  his- 
tory of  Herodotus.     Three  hours.     Professor  Bonner. 

6^.  Historical  Greek  Grammar.  I^ectures  on  Greek  Grammar,  with 
special  reference  to  the  origin  of  inflectional  forms.  Tivo 
hours.     Professor  Meadek. 

["ja.  Seminary.      The    History    of    Herodotus.      Professor     P>onvfr. 
Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

[7^.  Seminary  in  the  Greek  Comedy.    Professor  Bonner.    Omitted  in 
1916-1917.] 
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[yc.  Seminary.  The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Professor  Wixter. 
Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

,7^/.  Seminary  in  Euripides.     Two  hours.     Professor  Bonner. 

[12.  Demosthenes,   On   the   Crown.     Reading  of   the   entire  .oration, 
lectures  and  assigned  readings  dealing  with  the  historical  sit 
uation ;   studies  in   the   style  of   Demosthenes.     Dr.    Robbins. 
Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

[17.  Aristophanes:  Select  Plays,  with  studies  in  the  life  and  times  of 
the  poet.    Professor  Bonner.    Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

21.  Pindar.  The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes,  and  selections  from 
Bacchylides.     Three  hours.     Professor  Bonner. 

31.  Reviews  in  Greek  Literature,  Grammar,  and  Antiquities.  For 
candidates  for  the  higher  degrees.  One  hour.  Professors  Bon- 
ner and  Winter,  and  Dr.  Robbins. 

second  semester 

B.  Elementary  Greek.  Continuation  of  Course  A.  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis and  Greek  prose  writing.  Four  hours.  Two  sections. 
Dr.  Robbins. 

2.     Homer,  Odyssey;  continuation  of  selected  readings :  Euripides, 
Medea.    Four  hours.    Professor  Winter. 

5.     Greek    Drama.      Sophocles,    Antigone;    Aristophanes,   Birds   or 
Frogs.     Three  hours.     Professor  Bonner. 

6b.  Greek  Prose  Composition.     Two  hours.    Dr.  Robbins. 

[8rt.  Seminary.  The  History  of  Herodotus.  Continuation  of  Coarse 
•ja.     Professor  Bonner.     Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

[8^.  Seminary  in  the  Greek  Comedy.  Continuation  of  Course  7*^. 
Professor  Bonner.     Omitted  in  19 16- 19 17.] 

l^c.  Seminary.  The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Continuation  of  Course 
7^.     Professor  Winter.    Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

8^.  Seminary  in  Euripides.    Continuation  of  Course  yd.    Two  hours. 
Professor  Bonner. 

[11^.  Plato's  Republic.  Introductory  lectures,  rapid  reading,  and  in- 
terpretation. Studies  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Professor 
Winter.     Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

[12^.  Thucydides:  the  Sicilian  Expedition.  Dr.  Robbins.  Omitted 
in  1916-1917.] 

15.  The  Bucolic  Poets.  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  with  studies 
in  history  of  pastoral  poetry.  Three  hours.  Professor  Bon- 
ner. 

20.  Aristotle's  Poetics,  and  Studies  in  Ancient  Literary  Criticism. 
Two  hours.     Professor  Winter. 
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Hellenistic  Greek 

Students  who  wish  to  enter  these  courses  are  expected  to  have 
had  Courses  A  and  B  in  classical.  Greek.     See  the  description  above. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Elementary  Course.     The  Gospels  according  to  Mark,  Matthew, 

and  Luke,  with  grammatical  study  of  Hellenistic  Greek.  Stu- 
dents should  provide  themselves  with  one  of  the  standard  texts, 
such  as  Westcott  and  Hort,  Nestle,  or  Souter  (Oxford  text). 
Three  hours.    Dr.  Robbins. 

3.  The  Pauline  Epistles.     I  and  II  Corinthians,  Romans;  reading 

and  interpretation.     Two  hours.    Dr.  Robbins. 

SECi^ND   SEMESTER 

2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.     Three  hours. 

Dr.  RoBDiNS. 
This  course  may  be  taken,  if  so  desired,  as  two  separate  parts, 
viz.,  2d,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  2h,  The  Fourth  Gospel. 

4.  The  Pauline  Epistles.    Galatians  I  and  II,  Thessalonians,  Ephe- 

sians.  In  place  of  one  or  two  of  the  Epistles,  the  class  may 
interpret  selections  from  the  works  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
if  such  reading  be  preferred.     Two  hours.     Dr.  Robbins. 

Greek  Courses  in  English 

The  courses  grouped  under  this  head  do  not  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  language.  They  are  intended  for  students  who 
have  not  had  time  or  opportunity  to  learn  Greek,  but  wish  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  and  life,  and  of  the  debt  which 
modern  civilization  owes  to  the  Greeks. 

first  semester 

16.  Greek  Literature  in  English.  No  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  required  for  this  course.  The  aim  is  to  give  students 
an  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  from 
Homer  to  Theocritus  through  the  medium  of  English  transla- 
tions. Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Three  hours. 
Professor  Winter. 

[26.  Greek  Religion.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Pro- 
fessor Bonner. 
This  course  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  stu- 
dents who  have  had  adequate  training  in  the  Greek  language 
may  elect  it  as  a  three -hour  course,  the  third  hour  (which  will 
be  arranged  later,  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  selected  sub- 
jects from  the  original  sources.     Omitted  in  IQ16-1917.] 

29.  Ancient  Greek  Life.  Dr.  Robbins.  Elect  under  Classical  Art 
,ind  Archaeology,  Course  4- 
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SECOND   SEMESTER 

10.  The  Greek  Drama  in  English  Translations.  Lectures  on  the 
history,  development,  and  influence  of  the  Greek  drama;  as- 
signed readings  and  reports.  No  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  is  required  for  this  course.  Three  hours.  Professor 
Bonner. 

14.     Greek  Mythology.     Professor  Bonner. 

Elect  under  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology,  Course  6. 

28.  Greek  Political  Institutions.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and 
reports.  Two  hours.  Dr.  Robbins. 
This  course  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek ;  but  ad- 
vanced students  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  language 
may,  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  elect  a  third  hour, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  sources  in  the 
original. 

30.  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens.  Illustrated 
lectures,  and  assigned  readings.  Professor  Winter.  Elect 
under  Classical  Art  and  Archccology,  Course  8. 

Journal  Club 

Analysis  and  criticism  of  important  articles  in  the  domain  of 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literatures,  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
mar and  lexicography,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  archaeology,  and  an- 
tiquities, by  members  of  the  classical  faculty,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  seminaries.     Fortnightly,  throughout  the  year. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Students  especially  interested  in  language  study  are  advised  to 
elect  two  foreign  languages  in  the  freshman  year.  Two  new  lan- 
guages, however,  should  not  be  begun  at  the  same  time.  Suggestions 
with  reference  to  the  grouping  of  language  courses  are  given  on 
page  137. 

Courses  A  and  B  are  designed  for  students  entering  with  two 
units  in  Latin,  and  should  be  elected  in  the  first  year.  A  credit  of 
four  hours  is  given  for  each  course. 

Students  entering  with  four  units  in  Latin  should  elect  Courses 
I  (or  la)  and  2  in  the  first  year,  and  3  and  4  in  the  second  year. 
Course  da  is  also  open  to  second  year  students. 

Third  year  students  may  elect  from  Courses  7,  'ja,  "jc,  10,  11,  T2, 
14,  14a,  and  1 6 J. 

In  order  to  increase  the  range  of  work  offered  to  advanced  stu- 
dents, several  of  the  courses  in  Latin  are  given  in  alternate  years,  new 
courses  being  introduced  as  opportunity  is   thus  afforded. 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Latin  are  recommended  to 
tnlNe  Courses  7,  10,   11,  12,  21,  21a,  22,  and  22a.     \\  is  advjsecj  iji.at 
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they  complete  at  least  Courses  i  and  2  in  Greek,  either  having  pre- 
sented two  units  of  Greek  for  admission  and  having  taken  Courses 
I  and  2  as  regular  freshman  work,  or  if  Greek  be  not  presented  for 
admission,  having  completed  Courses  A  and  6  as  well  as  i  and  2 
in  the  University. 

Courses  i,  la,  2,  3,  4,  4a,  4b,  4c,  6a,  7a,  are  intended  primarily 
for  undergraduates.  Courses  5/,  6g,  7,  7b,  8,  10a,  11,  12,  13,  13a,  14, 
14a,  15,  16,  i6a,  18,  20,  21,  2iCj  and  22  are  for  graduates  and  under- 
graduates. Courses  18^,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  and  31  are  exclusively  for 
graduates. 

Consultation  Hours.  —  The  instructors  in  ihe  department  will 
have  consultation  hours  as  follows : 

During  registration  weejc,  September  27  to  Octobier  4,  Professor 

Crittenden,  daily  from  10  to  12.    Room  103,  U.  H. 
Throughout  the  year, 

Professor  Kelsky,  Tu,  Tk,  at  g,  W,  F,  at  10.    Memorial  Hall. 
Professor  Meader,  Tu,  Th,  at  11.     Room  105,  M.  H. 
Professor  Winter,  Tu,  Th,  at  11.     Room  107,  T.  H. 
Professor  Crittenden,  Tu,  Th,  at  3.     Room  103,  U.  H. 

first  semester 

Y.  Elementary  Preparatory  Latin.  This  course,  and  Course  Z, 
running  throughout  the  year,  cover  the  first  two  units  of  the 
entrance  requirements  in  Latin.  Successful  completion  of  the 
courses  entitles  the  student  to  two  units  for  admission ;  but 
no  college  credit  is^  given.  A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  each 
semester. 
In  case  the  number  applying  for  the  course  justifies  it,  two  sec- 
tions will  be  formed;  one  for  dental  students  only,  the  other 
for  all  other  students.     Dr.  Butler. 

Bi.  Virgil,  Aeneid,  Translation  and  interpretation,  metrical  read- 
ing and  studies  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  Four  hours. 
Professor  Crittenden. 

B2,  Selections  from  the  Roman  Law.  Reading  and  interpretation 
of  passages  from  Gaius  and  Justinian.  This  course  is  open  to 
students  who  have  had  two  years  of  high  school  Latin.  .  It  is 
especially  designed  for  prospective  students  of  law  and  legal 
institutions.    Four  hours.     Professor  Criitenden. 

I.  Cicero,  Essays.  De  Senectuic,  De  Amicitia;  Selections  from 
Catullus;  Latin  Writing.  Four  hours.  Three  sections.  Pro- 
fessors Winter  and  Crittenden. 

la.  Scientific  Latin.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  pas- 
sages from  Pliny's  Natural  History,  Seneca:  Naturales  Quaes- 
iiottes,  Celsus :  De  Medicina,  etc.     Studies   in  the  terminology 
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of  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  the  sciences,  as  derived  from 
Latin  and  Greek.  Four  hours.  Professor  Crittenden. 
This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  can  give  but  one  year 
to  college  Latin,  and  who  wish  to  make  the  results  of  their 
previous  study  of  the  subject  directly  applicable  in  the  pro- 
fessions or  in  scientific  work.  Four  years  of  high  school  Latin 
(or  two  years  in  high  school  and  Courses  A  and  B  in  the 
University)  are  prerequisite.  If  desired,  one-half  the  work 
may  be  elected  as  a  two  hour  course,  either 

i^.  Scientific  Latin,  Reading.     Two  hours,  or 

If.  Scientific  Terminology.     Two  hours, 

3.     Horace.     Selections  from  the  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles,    Four 
hours.    Two  sections.     Professors  Kelsey  and  Meader. 
These  sections  may  also  be  elected  as  three  hour  courses,  $a. 

[S/.  General   Linguistics.     A  general  introduction   to  the   science  of 
language.     Professor  Meader. 
This  course  should  be  elected  as  General  Linguistics  and  Com- 
parative Philology,  5/.     Omitted  in   1916-1917.] 

6a.  Roman  Comedy.     Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.     Two 
hours.    Professor  Winter. 

7.     Roman  Political  Institutions.     Two  hours.     Professor  Sanders. 

II.  Latin  Writing.  7 wo  hours.  Two  sections.  Professors  Sanders 
and  Meader. 
Course  11  is  introductory  to  Course  12.  The  principal  aim  is  to 
secure  correctness  of  expression  and  a  feeling  for  idiom.  The 
course  may  profitably  be  taken  by  students  whose  work  in  the 
Latin  writing  of  Course  i  has  been  of  a  high  grade. 

13.  Juvenal.     Interpretations  and  lectures.     T7U0  hours.     Professor 

Kelsey. 

14.  Tibullus  and  Propertius.     Interpretations,  with  lectures  on   the 

Roman  elegy.     Two  hours.    Professor  Sanders. 

[14J.  Catullus   and   Martial.     Interpretations   and  lectures.     Profes- 
sor Sanders.    Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

15.  Introduction    to    Latin    Palaeography.      Two    hours.      Professor 

Sanders. 
Lectures  on  the  various  styles  of  writing  found  in  Latin  manu- 
scripts, with  exercises  in  reading  from  facsimiles. 

21.  Teachers'  Course.  Interpretation  of  Cscsar's  Gallic  War,  with 
studies  in  the  syntax  and  military  antiquities.  Two  hours. 
Professor  Kelsey. 
Courses  21,  21a,  and  21^,  are  open  only  to  those  who  receive 
special  permission.  Those  who  elect  Course  21  are  required 
to  elect  also  2i<2. 
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21a.  Teachers'  Course.  Lectures  on  the  Gallic  War.  One  hour. 
Professor  Kelsey. 

2ih.  Studies  in  Caesar.  Consultation.  Professor  Kelsey.  No  credit 
is  given  for  this  course. 

25.  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Research.  Analysis  and  criticism 
of  important  articles  in  the  domain  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  and  literatures,  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  and  lexi- 
cology, Greek  and  Roman  history,  archaeology,  and  antiquities, 
by  members  of  the  classical  faculty  and  members  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Seminaries. 

27.     Seminary.     Studies  in  Propertius.     Tivo  hours.     Professor  Kel- 
sey. 
Course  27  is  open  to  graduate  students  only. 

SECOND   semester 

Z.  Elementary  Preparatory  Latin.  Courses  Y  and  Z,  running 
throughout  the  year,  cover  the  iirst  two  units  of  the  entrance 
requirement  in  Latin.  Successful  completion  of  the  courses 
entitles  the  student  to  two  units  for  admission ;  but  no  college 
credit  is  given.  A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  each  semester. 
Dr.  Butler. 

A:  Cicero,  Selected  Orations.  With  comparison  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern oratory,  and  collateral  work  in  Roman  history  and  gov- 
ernment.    Four  hours.     Professor   Crittenden, 

2.  Livy,  Book  I  or  XXI.  Plautus.  Terence.  Four  hours.  Three 
sections.    Professors  Winter  and  Crittenden. 

4.  History  of  Roman  Literature.  Four  hours.  Two  sections.  Pro- 
fessors Kelsey  and  Meadp;r. 

4a.  General  Course  in  Roman  Literature.  Two  hours.  Two  sec- 
tions. Professors  Kelsey  and  Meadfr. 
This  course  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  the  general 
subject  of  literature,  who  do  not  w^ish  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  Latin.  No  knowledge  of  Latin  is  required.  The 
Roman  literature  will  be  treated  in  its  broad  relation  to  the 
Greek  literature  and  to  modern  literature. 

4b.  The  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Interpretation  of  selected 
letters,  with  a  study  of  Roman  literary  and  social  conditions 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  a.  d.  Tvjo  hours.  Professor 
Sanders. 

6^.  Comparative  Philology      A  general  introduction  to  comparative 
Indo-European   philology.     Professor    Meader. 
This  course  should  be  elected  as  General   Linguistics  and  Com- 
parative Philology,  bg. 
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lya.  Tacitus,  Agricola,  Germania  and  selections.  Interpretations  and 
lectures.     Professor  Winter.     Oinitfed  in   1916-1917.] 

"jb.  Proseminary    in    Roman    Political    Institutions.      Studies    in    the 
Imperial  Period.     One  hour.     Professor  Sanders. 
Graduate  students  will  take  this  as  a  t7vo  hour  course  Td. 

'jc.  Tacitus,   Histories.      Interpretations    and   lectures.      Two    ho  firs. 
Professor  Winter. 

[ye.  The  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Interpretations  and  lectures.  Professor 
Winter.     Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

8.     Roman   Law.     See  Courses  in  Roman    Law  and  Jurisprudence. 

ica.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome.  Professor 
Kelsey.  Elect  under  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology,  Course 
2a. 

12.     Latin  Writing.     Advanced  Course,     l^wo  hours.     Two  sections. 
Professors  Sanders  and  Meader. 
In  Course   12,  attention  is  given  not  only  to  correctness  of  ex-. 
pression,  but  also  to  matters  of  style  and  the  finer  distinctions 
of  the  language.     It  is  limited  to  those  whose  work  in  Course 
1 1  has  been  of  a  high  grade. 

16.     Latin   Inscriptions.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Professof  Kelsey. 
Reading  of  inscriptions  of  different  periods  from  the  De  Criscio 
collection  and  from  reproductions.     Interpretation  of  selected 
inscriptions. 

ita.  The  Letters  of  Cicero. 

Interpretation  of  selected  letters,  with  a  study  of  Roman  man- 
ners and  political  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  Republic.  Two 
hours.    Professor  Sanders. 

18.  Lectures  on  the  Latin  Language.  Two  hours.  Professor  Meader. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  scientific  basis 
for  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  Latin  language.  The  sub- 
jects treated  will  be :  the  history  of  the  Latin  sounds  and  in- 
flections ;  the  forms  and  meanings  of  the  more  important  syn- 
tactical types ;   Latin  word  formation. 

\\^b.  The  Italic  Dialects.     Two  hours.     Professor   Meader. 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  phonology,  morphology,  and 
syntax  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Interpretation  of  inscriptions. 
Omitted  in   1916-1917.] 

22.     Teachers'  Course.     Virgil.     Two  hours.     Professor  Kei.sev. 
Students  are  required  to  combine  22a  with  22. 

22a.  Teachers'  Course.  Lectures  on  Virgil.  One  hour.  Professor 
Kelsey. 

22/->.  Studies  in  Virgil.  Consultation.  Professor  Kelsey.  No  credit 
is  given  for  this  course. 
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24.     Reviews  in  Roman  Literature.     One  hour.     Professors  Sanders, 
Meader,  and  Kelsey. 
Students    who    are    candidates    for    advanced    degrees    in    these 
subjects  will  be   given   systematic  reviews  of  them   during  the 
second  semester. 

26.     Reports  on   the  Progress  of  Research.     Continuation  of  Course 
25- 

28.     Seminary.     Propertius.     Continuation  of  Course  27.     Tiva  hours. 
Professor  Sanders. 
Course   28  is  open   to  graduate  students  only. 

31.  Lectures  on  the  Sources  cf  Roman  Historians.  Two  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Sanders. 
The  chief  historians,  their  methods  of  work,  their  interrelation- 
ships, and  final  indebtedness  to  tradition,  historical  records, 
or  their  own  memories,  will  be  discussed.  Incidentally  the 
historical  foundation  of  much  in  Roman  history  will  be  touched 
upon.  This  course  is  intended"  primarily  for  advanced  stu- 
dents in   Latin  and   teachers  of  ancient  history. 


CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

The  following  courses  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek  or 
of  Latin.  The  large  collection  of  lantern  slides  and  photographs 
owned  by  the  University  makes  it  possible  to  illustrate  all  these 
courses  fully.  The  collection  of  casts  of  ancient  sculpture  in  the 
Art  Gallery  is  also  utilized  in  the  courses  in  ancient  art.  A  more 
complete  statement  of  the  material  at  hand  for  the  study  of  Roman 
Archaeology  is  given  under  the  department  of  Latin. 

For  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art,  formerly  announced  here, 
see  the  department  of  Fine  Arts. 

FIRST   semester 

[3.     The  Private   Life  of  the   Romans.     One  hour.     Mr.  

Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 


4.     Ancient  Greek  Life.     Two  hours.     Dr.  Robbins. 

Lectures,  illustrated   with  stereopticon ;   assigned   readings. 

SECOND   semester 

2a.  Monumental  History  of  the  City  of  Rome.  A  survey  of  the 
monuments  of  art  of  different  periods,  with  special  study  of 
the  Forum,  the  Imperial  palaces,  and  other  typographical 
groups  of  special  importance.  Lectures,  illustrated.  Three 
hows,     Profesror  Kelsev, 
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6.  Greek  Mythology.     One  hour.     Professor  Bonner. 
Illustrated  lectures  and  assigned  readings.     Classical  myths  will 

be  treated  with  special  reference  to  their  influence  on  modern 
literature. 
Students  may  enter  this  course  after  the  first  week  of  the  semes- 
ter only  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

8.  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens.  Ilustrated 
lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Two  hours.  Professor  Win- 
ter. 

GENERAL  LINGUISTICS  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

The  courses  announced  below  are  designed  for  students  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  They  aim  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  the  Science  of  Language 
and  to  present  the  most  important  facts  in  the  life  and  growth  of 
language.     Attention  is  called  to  the  various  courses  in  Psychology. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

5/.  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  Two  hours.  Professor  Meader. 
This  course  aims  to  give  a  broad  general  foundation,  such  as 
will  enable  the  student  or  teacher  to  judge  intelligently  of  the 
nature  of  specific  phenomena.  Among  the  questions  treated 
will  be :  the  relation  of  psychology  to  linguistic  science ;  the 
nature  of  language;  speech  sounds  and  their  changes;  changes 
in  the  meanings  of  words :  discussion  of  grammatical  categories 
(noun,  verb,  mood,  etc.)  ;  classification  of  languages ;  the  gen- 
esis of  speech.    Lectures  and  recitations. 

7.  Special  Problems  in  Comparative  Philology.    One  hour.    Profes- 

sor Meader. 

[26.  The  Psychologj'  of  Language.     Tn^o  hours. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  are :  The  Laws  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, the  history  of  linguistic  theory,  language  as  a  form 
of  expression,  the  genesis  of  speech,  and  the  psychology  of 
syntax.  Lectures  and  discussions.  Professors  Pillsbury  and 
Meader. 
Professor  Scott  will  give  four  lectures  on  the  genesis  of  speech. 
Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

SECOND    semester 

2.  Etymology  and  Semantics.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Credit  to 
be  arranged.     Professor  Meader. 

bg.  Comparative  Philology.     Lectures   and  recitations.     T7V0  hours. 
Professor  Meader. 
A  general  introduction  tr  comparative  Indo-European  philology. 
Study  of  the  chief  characteristics   of  the   Tndo-Eijropean    I?»n- 
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guages,  their  relationships  and  classification,  the  origin  and 
development  of  their  sounds  and  inflections,  accent  and  vowel 
gradation,  comparative  syntax. 
[26^.  General  Course  in  Experimental  Phonetics.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work.  This  course,  which  is  designed  for  students  of 
psychology,  language,  oratory,  and  music,  will  deal  with  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  voice,  the  production 
of  speech  sounds,  description  and  classification  of  sounds,  me- 
chanical methods  of  recording  speech  sounds,  study  of  speech 
records.  As  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  this  course 
will  be  limited,  those  desiring  to  elect  it  are  advised  to  apply 
early  to  one  of  the  instructors  in  charge.  One  hour.  Profes- 
sors Meader  and  Shepard.     Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

SANSKRIT 

The  study  of  Sanskrit  is  of  value  to  students  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean (i)  languages,  (2)  literatures,  (3)  philosophy  and  religion, 
(4)  social  institutions,  and  (5)  for  those  preparing  to  do  missionary 
work  in  India.  The  courses  offered  below  are  designed  especially 
for  students  of  the  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  and  are  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  those  preparing  to  teach.  They  are  correlated  with 
the  courses  in  Comparative  Philology,  but  individual  aid  and  direc- 
tion will  be  given  to  any  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  other 
aspects  of  the  study. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  the  student  should  have 
pursued  courses  in  one  of  the  three  subjects,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
man, or  in  lieu  of  German  some  one  of  the  other  Teutonic  languages 
or  a  Slavonic  language,  for  at  least  four  semesters. 

FIRST  SEafESTER 

1.  Beginners'  Course.     Grammar,  and  exercises  in  translation  and 

composition.  Textbooks:  Whitney's  Grammar  or  Thumb's 
Handbnrk  des  Sanskrit  and  Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader.  Two 
hours.     Professor  Mrader. 

[3.     Advanced  Reading:  Kalidasa's  Cakunlala.    Elements  of  Prakrit. 
One  hour.     Professor  Meader.     Omitted  1916-1917.] 

[^a.  Rapid   Reading  of   Easy   Sanskrit.     One  or   two   hours,  to   be 
arranged.    Professor  Meader.     Omitted  1916-1917.] 

SECOND    SEMESTER 

2.  Interpretation    of    selections    contained    in    Lanman's    Sanskrit 

Reader,  with  elementary  studies  in  the  comparative  morphol- 
ogy of  the   more  important   cognate   languages.      Tiuo   hours. 
Professor  Meader. 
[4.     Advanced    Reading.      Selections    from    the    Vedns.      One    hour. 
Professor  Meader,    Omitted  1916-1917.] 
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OLD  BULGARIAN 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


I.     Beginners'  Course.     Two  hours.    Professor  Meader. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  interested  either  in  Slavonics 
or  in  Indo-European  comparative  philology. 

RUSSIAN 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  importance  of  Russia  in  intel- 
lectual, political,  and  commercial  activities,  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  Russian  language  is  rapidly  becoming  a  necessity  for  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples.  The  courses  offered  below  are  especially  de- 
signed for  students  interested  in  Russian  literature,  historical  sources, 
and  commercial  affairs,  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology, 
and  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Beginners'  Course.     Elements  of  the  language.     Selected  read- 

ings from  Tolstoi  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  work.     Three 
hours.     Professor  Meader. 

3.     Advanced   Russian.     Gogol   and   Tolstoi.      One   or   two   hours. 
Professor  Meader. 

8.  Russian  Literature  in  English.     No  knowledge  of  the  Russian 

language  is  required.  Courses  8  and  q  are  continuous  in  char- 
acter and  should  be  elected  consecutively,  as  each  is  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  the  other.  They  are  designed  for 
those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  literature  under 
the  guidance  of  an  instructor,  without  devoting  time  previously 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  The  courses  deal  mainly 
with  the  Age  of  Catharine,  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Dostoevski,  Tur- 
genev,  Tolstoi,  Nekrasov,  Chekhov,  Gorki,  and  Andreev. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.    T7V0  hours.    Professor  Meader. 

second  semester 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  i.     Readings  from  Pushkin,  Lcrmontov, 

Turgenev,  and  Tolstoi.     Three  hours.    Professor  Meader. 

9.  Continuation  of  Course  8.     Two  hours.    Professor  Meader. 

II.     Interrelations    of    Russian    and    Western    European    Literature. 
Two  hours.     Professor  Meader. 
Courses  8<r  and  11  must  be  preceded  by  8  and  9,  or  an  equiva- 
lent.   They  provide  an  opportunity  for  more  detailed  study  of 
some  of  the  problems  treated  in  Courses  8  and  9. 
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SEMITICS,  INCLUDING  STUDIES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 
AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS 

The  Courses  in  Semitics  are  intended:  (i)  For  students  who 
are  seeking  a  liberal  culture;  (2)  for  students  of  classical  and  mod- 
ern languages  to  furnish  them  with  necessary  data  for  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  language  and  phonetic  laws;  (3)  for  students  who 
wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  Semitics  (the  courses  lead  to  ^he 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  (4)  for  students  of  ancient  his- 
tory; (5)  for  students  of  art  and  archaeology;  (6)  for  students  of 
ethics  and  theology;  (7)  for  students  who  expect  to  enter  upon  mis- 
sionary service  in  the  orient. 

Students  who  intend  to  pursue  theological  studies  are  advised 
to  consult  the  head  of  the  department  as  to  the  lines  of  study  which 
may  be  pursued  with  greatest  advantage  in  connection  with  Semitics, 
and  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  theological  seminary. 

Students  may  begin  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  their  sophomore  year, 
and  those  who  intend  to  enter  a  theological  seminaryy  or  make  a 
special  study  of  Semitics,  are  advised  to  begin  early  in  their  course. 

Students  who  have  taken  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  (New  Testa- 
ment) Greek  for  four  semesters,  are  allowed  special  privileges  in 
several  of  the  theological  seminaries.    Note  the  following: — 

(i)  They  may  graduate  in  two  years,  thus  saving  a  whole  year, 
or, 

(2)  They  are  permitted  to  enter  upon  advanced  courses  for 
which  they  would  not,  otherwise,  be  prepared.  They  are  thus  en- 
abled to  gain  a  commanding  knowledge  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Bible  which  is  impossible  to  students  who  are  compelled  to  spend  a 
large  portion  of  their  junior  and  middle  years  in  the  seminary  in 
the  purely  academic  work  of  learning  languages,  and,  further,  are 
enabled  to  enter  into  competition  for  the  large  fellowships  offered 
by  the  seminaries  for  foreign  study. 

Consultation  Hours. — September  26  to  October  3,  10-12,  Room 
201,  M.  H.;  during  the  semester,  Tu,  Th,  at  11.     Room  201,  M.  H. 

The   courses   in   Hellenistic    (New   Testament)    Greek,   formerly 
given  in  the  department  of  Semitics,  will  now  be  found  in  the  depart 
ment  of  Greek. 

Hebrew 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

I.     Course    for    Beginners.      Grammar    and    easy    reading.      Three 
hours.    Professor  Waterman. 

3.     Intermediate  Hebrew.    Critical  reading  of  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings.     Two  hours.     Professor  Waterman. 
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SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  i.  Reading  of  selections  from  Genesis; 
grammar  and  Hebrew  prose  writing.  Three  hours.  Profes- 
sor Waterman. 

4.  Continuation  of  Course  3.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-55,  and  selections 
from  the  Minor  Prophets.  A  crilical  reading  of  the  prophecies 
in  Hebrew,  with  an  interpretation  of  them  in  the  historical 
light  of  their  times.     Two  hours.     Professor  Waterman. 

Assyrian 

[5.  Course  for  Beginners.  Three  hours.  Professor  Waterman. 
Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

Aramaic 

[7.  Grammar  and  Reading  of  the  Aramaic  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Dan.  2:4-7:28;  Ezra  4:8-6:18  and  .7:12-26).  Three 
hours.     Professor  Waterman.     Omitted  1916-1917). 

Arabic 

9.  Course  for  Beginners.  Grammar  and  easy  reading.  Three 
hours.    Professor  Waterman. 

Semitic  History  and  Literature 

first  semester 

[11.  A  Historical  Survey  of  the  Semitic  Orient  ^rom  Prehistoric 
Times  to  1200  B.  C.  Three  hours.  Professor  Waterman. 
Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

13.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  critical 
inquiry  concerning  the  Old  Testament  documents,  including  the 
Apocrypha.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  value  of  the 
writings  for  historical  study  and  to  their  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  religion.     Two  hours.    Professor  Waterman. 

17.  Israelitish  History  and  Prophecy. — This  course  will  deal  with 
the  developments  and  the  mutual  relations  of  history  and 
prophecy  in  the  great  creative  period  of  Israel's  religion,  from 
the  9th  to  the  7th  century  B.  C.  Two  hours.  Professor  Wat- 
erman. 

SECOND   semester 

[12.  The  History  of  Israel.  This  course  will  coyer  Israelitish  devel- 
opment from  1200  B.  C.  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  70  A.  D. 
Two  hours.     Professor  Waterman.     Omitted  1916-1917.] 

t4.  Biblical  Introduction,  Continuation  of  Course  13.  Two  hours. 
Professor  W^^TERMAN. 
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18.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  This  course  will  consist  of  a  critical 
study  of  the  chief  literary  masterpieces  of  the  Bible,  from  the 
literary  standpoint,  as  contributions  to  world  literature.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  Book  of  Job,  The  Psaims 
and  examples  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  oratory  as  exemplified  in 
the  prophets.  The  American  Revised  Version  will  constitute 
the  text-book.     Two  hours.    Professor  Waterman. 

The  History  of  Religions 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

15.  The   Religions   of   the    Semites.     A   survey  of  the   religions  of 

Babylonia,  (Egypt),  Palestine,  and  Arabia,  in  their  mutual  re- 
lations.    Two  hours.    Professor  Waterman. 

SECOND   semester 

16.  The  Ethnic  Faiths.    A  general  survey  of  the  great  living  Ethnic 

Faiths  of  India,  Persia,  China,  and  Japan.     Two  hours.     Pro- 
fessor Waterman. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

French 

Students  especially  interested  in  language  study  are  advised  to 
elect  two  foreign  languages  in  the  freshman  year.  Two  new  lan- 
guages, however,  should  not  be  begun  at  the  same  time.   See  page  137. 

Courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  must  precede  all  others.  Students  in  these 
courses  are  expected  to  remain  in  the  same  section  throughout  the 
year,  and  shoidd  choose  their  section  accordingly.  Students  intend- 
ing to  enter  upon  the  study  of  French  at  any  point  of  their  course 
will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  do  so  in  their  first  year. 

Students  who  have  had  one  year  of  French  in  preparation  for 
the  University  should  elect  Course  2 ;  those  who  have  had  three 
years  should  elect  Course  4. 

Students  desiring  to  become  teachers  of  French  should  consult 
Professor  Canfield  as  soon  as  possible.  Only  students  who  have 
marked  linguistic  ability  are  encouraged  to  prepare  •  themselves  for 
teaching,  and  no  student  who  has  not  been  more  than  ordinarily 
successful  in  his  work  in  the  department,  and  acquired  more  than 
an  average  proficiency,  will  be  recommended. 

Members  of  the  staff  may  be  consulted  by  students  concerning 
the  arrangement  of  their  work,  from  September  27  to  October  4,  in- 
clusive as  follows : 

Professor  Canfield,  at  1 130  P.  M.,  in  Room  104,  S.  W. 
Professor  Levi,  from  10  to  12,  in  Room  200,  S.  W. 
Professor  Effinger,  in  the  Dean's  ofilce. 
Professor  Thieme,  from  10  to  12,  in  Room  300,  S.  W. 
Professor  Wagner,  from  10  to  12,  in  Room  203,  S.  W. 
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FIRST    SEMESTER 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates, 

1.  Elementary  Course.     Grammar  and  easy  reading,  with  practice 

in  speaking.     Four  hours.    Twelve  sections.     Professors  Levi 
and  Thieme,  Assistant  Professor  McLaughlin,  Dr.  Austin, 
Mr.  Wann,  Mr.  Bursley,  Mr.  Hager,  and  Mr.  Barnett. 
No  credit   toward  graduation  is  counted   for   this  course   until 
Course  2  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

2.  Elementary  French.     Continuation  of  Course  i.     For  those  who 

have  had  Course  i,.or  one  year  of  French  in  the  high  school. 
Four  hours.    Two  sections.     Mr.  Barnett  and  Mr.  Smith. 

3.  Elementary   French   of  the   second   year.     May  be   taken   as  3, 

four  hours,  or  ^a,  five  hours, 

3.  Modern  prose  and  plays,  with  practice  in  speaking  and  writing. 

Four  hours.  Six  sections.  Professor  Levi,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor McLaughlin,  Dr.  Austin,  Mr.  Wann,  Mr.  Bursley,  and 
Mr.  Smith. 

3^.  Modern  prose  and  plays,  with  special  emphasis  on  speaking  and 
writing.     Five  hours.     Professor  Canfield. 
Recommended  for  those  who  expect  to  specialize  in  French. 

4.  Modem  prose  and  plays.    Continuation  of  Course  3.     For  those 

who  have  taken  Course  3,  or  three  years  of  French  in  the 
high  school.    Four  hours.    Assistant  Professor  McLaughlin. 

5.  Introduction   to   French   Literature.     Representative   authors  of 

various   periods.      Three   hours.     Three    sections.      Professors 
Canfield,  Levi,  and  Thieme. 
This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses  in  French 
literature. 

7.  Composition.  Must  accompany  Course  5  or  have  been  preceded 
by  it.  Two  hours.  Two  sections.  Professor  Thieme  and 
Mr.  Wann. 

[9.  French  Society  and  Culture  in  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  A  survey  of  the  principal  factors  that 
contributed  to  the  formation,  development,  and  decay  of  the 
classical  ideal  in  French  literature.  Professor  Thieme.  Omit- 
ted in  1916-1917.] 

9«.  The  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Three  hours.  Profes- 
sor Thieme. 

[11.  Voltaire.  Reading  of  selected  works,  lectures,  and  reports.  Pro- 
fessor Cankihld.     Omitted   '^    1916-1917.] 
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iifl.  Victor  Hugo.  A  study  of  his  poetry  and  dramatic  works,  with 
special  reference  to  the  literary  movement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  Three  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Can  FIELD. 

13.  Conversation.  These  courses  are  intended  to  accoinpany  and 
supplement  the  other  courses.    One  hour  credit, 

13^.  Open  to  students  taking  Courses  3  or  4.    Mr.  Wann. 

13^.  Open  to  students  taking  Courses  5,  7,  9,  or  11.    Mr.  Wann. 

15.  Advanced  French  Composition.  Practice  in  writing  idiomatic 
French.     Professor  Thieme. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates, 

17.  The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A  study 
of  the  dramatic  work  of  LeSage,  Marivaux,  Crebillon,  Vol- 
taire, Diderot,  Nivelle  de  la  Chauss^e,  Beaumarchais,  and  the 
minor  dramatic  authors  of  the  time  with  reference  to  the  evo- 
lution of  dramatic  form.  Lectures  in  French,  with  assigned 
readings  and  reports.     Ttvo  hours.    Professor  Effinger. 

19.  Contemporary  France.  French  government  and  political  insti- 
tutions; political  parties;  social  and  religious  conditions;  in- 
dustries; literature,  art,  science  and  education.  Two  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  McLaughlin. 
This  course  is  intended  to  give  such  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
people  of  today  as  will  enable  one  to  interpret  intelligently 
the  events  involving  France  reported  in  the  current  news  of 
the  world.    Recommended  specially  for  students  of  journalism. 

[21.  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

This  course  deals  with  the  main  aspects  of  poetry  in  France 
from  the  beginnings  of  Romanticism  to  the  present  time.  The 
chief  and  representative  poets  are  studied  in  connection  with 
the  currents  of  thought  of  the  time.  Lectures,  reading,  and 
discussions.  Assistant  Professor  Talamon.  Omitted  in  1916- 
1917] 

25.  The  History  of  French  Literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
Renaissance.  Two  hows.  Dr.  Austin. 
This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  some  acquaintance  with 
the  main  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  movement  of  ideas  that  found  expres- 
sion in  it. 

27.     Moliere.     A  careful  study  of  his  comedies.     Readings,  lectures 
and  reports.     Tivo  hours.     Professor  Levi. 

28tf.  French    Reading   for    students   of    Biology.      Elect    as   Zoology, 
Co^rse  ?8,  and  Botany,  Coyrse  zq. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates, 

29.     Proseminary  in  french .  Literature.     T7tio  hours.    Professor  Can- 
field. 
The   work   will   consist   in    special    studies   connected    with    the 
works  of  early  Romanticism.     In   1916-1917  the  literature  of 
the  first  Empire,  1804-1815,  will  be  the  subject  of  study. 

31.  Historical  French  Grammar,  I.  Phonology.  Lectures,  with 
illustrative  Old  French  readings.  Titfo  hours.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin. 

SS.  Introduction  to  Old  French  Literature.  Reading  of  selected 
texts  and  lectures.     7wo  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Adams. 

35.  French  Versification.  A  critical  and  historical  study  of  French 
verse  structure  from  its  origin  to  the  present.  Two  hours. 
Professor  Thieme. 

37.  Journal  Club.  Review  of  results  of  current  research  in  the 
field  of  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures,  by  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  department  and  advanced  students.  Every  third 
week. 

39.  Old  Provencal.  Outline  of  the  grammar,  with  readings,  7'wo 
hours.    Assistant  Professor  Adams. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

1.  Elementary  Course.     Grammar  and  easy  reading,  with  practice 

in  speaking.    Four  hours,     Mr.  Barnett. 
No  credit   toward   graduation  is  counted   for  this  course   until 
Course  2  is  satisfactorily  complete. 

2.  Elementary  Course  continued.     Reading  of  modern  prose  and 

plays,  with  practice  in  speaking  and  composition.  Four  hours. 
Twelve  sections.  Professors  Levi  and  Thieme,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin,  Dr.  Austin,  Mr.  Wann,  Mr.  Bursi.ey, 
Mr.  Hager,  and  Mr.  Barnett. 

3.  Elementary   French.     Continuation   of  Course   2 ;   also   for   stu- 

dents who  have  had  two  years  of  French  in  the  high  school. 
Four  hours.    Two  sections.     Mr.  Barnett  and  Mr.  Smith. 

4.  Elementary  French    of   the   second   year.      May  be   taken   as  4, 

four  h^urs,  or  /\a,  /h'c  hours. 

4.  Modern  prose  and  plays,  with  practice  in  speaking  and  writing. 
Four  hours.  Five  sections.  Professor  Levi,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor McL.vrGHi.iN,  Dr.  Aistin,  Mr.  Wann,  and  Mr.  Burs».ey. 
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4a.  Modern  prose  and  plays,  with  special  emphasis  on  speaking  and 
writing.    Five  hours.     Professor  Canfield. 

Sa.  Continuation  of  Course  4.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
McLaughlin. 

6.  Introduction  to  French  Literature.  Continuation  of  Course  5. 
Three  hours.  Three  sections.  Professors  Canfield,  Levi,  and 
Thieme. 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses  in  French 
literature. 

8.  Composition.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Must  accompany  Course 
6  or  have  been  preceded  by  it.  Two  hours.  Two  sections. 
Professor  Thieme  and  Mr.  Wann. 

[10.  Continuation  of  Course  9.  French  Society  and  Culture  in  the 
Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Professor 
Thieme.     Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

loa.  French  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Continuation  of 
Course  ga.     Three  hours.     Professor  Thieme. 

[12.  Rousseau.  Reading  of  selected  'vorks,  lectures,  reports.  Pro- 
fessor Canfield.    Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

12a.  Balzac.  A  study  of  the  Comidie  humatne,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  beginning  and  growth  of  the  novel  of  realism  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions. 
Three  hours.    Professor  Canfield. 

14.  Conversation.  These  courses  are  intended  to  accompany  and 
supplement  the  other  courses.    One  hour  credit. 

14a.  Open  to  students  taking  Course  4  or  Sa.    Mr.  Wann. 

14^.  Open  to  students  taking  Courses  6,  8,  10,  or  12.     Mr.  Wann. 

16.  Advanced  French  Composition.  Continuation  of  Course  15. 
May  also  be  elected  by  properly  qualified  students  who  have 
not  taken  Course  15,  after  consultation  with  instructor.  Pro- 
fessor Thieme. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

iS.  The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  Melo- 
dramas of  Pixerecourt;  the  Romantic  drama;  Scribe;  the 
classical  reaction ;  Dumas  fils,  Augier,  Henri  Becque,  and  the 
modern  school.  Lectures  in  French,  with  assigned  readings 
and  reports.     Tvfo  hours.    Professor  Effivger. 
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20.  Contemporary  France.  Continuation  of  Course  19.  Two  hours. 
Assistant   Professor   McLaughlin. 

[22.  The  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Continuation  of  Course 
21.    Assistant  Professor  Talamon.   Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

26.  The  History  of  French  Literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
Renaissance.  Continuation  of  Course  21;.  T7U0  hours.  Dr. 
Austin. 

• 

28.  The  Works  of  Edmond  Rostand,  with  special  reference  to 
Chaniechr,     Two  hours.     Professor  Levi. 

Primarily  for  Graduates, 

30.  Proseminary  in  French  Literature.  Continuation  of  Course  29. 
Two  hours,  to  be  arrarged.     Professor  Canfield. 

32.  Historical  French  Grammar,  IL  Morphology.  Lectures  and 
readings.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  McLaughlin. 

34.  Introduction  to  Old  French  Literature.  Continuation  of  Course 
33.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Adams. 

40.  Provencal.  Continuation  of  Course  39.  Two  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Adams. 

Italian 

first  semester 

1.  Italian  Grammar.     Easy  Prose.     Three  hours.    Dr.  Austin. 
No  credit  towards  graduation  is  counted   for  this  course   until 

Course  2  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

3.  Dante.     La   Vita  Nuova   and  La  Divina   Commedia.     Lectures 

and  recitations.     Two  hours.     Dr.  Austin. 

5.  Origins  of  Italian   Literature.     Course  primarily  for  graduates. 

Two  hours.    Dr.  Austin. 

second  semester 

2.  Continuation    of    Course    i.      Modern    readings.      Three    hours. 

Dr.  Austin. 

4.  Dante.     La  Divina  Commedia.    Continuation  of  Course  3.    Lec- 

tures and  recitations.     Two  hours.     Dr.  Austin. 

6.  Origins  of  Italian   Literature.    Continuation  of  Course   5.    Two 

hours.     Dr.  Austin. 

Spanish 

Students  especially  interested  in  the  study  of  language  are  advised 
to  elect  two  foreign  languages  in  the  freshman  year.  Two  new  lan- 
guages, however,  should  not  be  begun  at  the  same  time.   See  page  137. 
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Courses  i  and  2  must  precede  all  others.  Students  whose  pur- 
pose in  taking  up  Spanish  is  to  acquire  fluency  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, should  then  take  Courses  3,  4,  7,  8.  Those  desiring  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  Spain  should  follow  i  and  2  by 
3»  4f  5f  6,  9,  10,  in  this  order. 

Students  who  have  had  one  year  of  Spanish  in  preparation  for 
the  University  should  enter  Course  2. 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

1.  Elementary  Course.     Grammar,  reading  and  oral  work.     Four 

hours.  Twelve  sections.  Professors  Wagner  and  Johnson, 
Mr.  Bursley,  Mr.  Bonilla,  Mr.  Hernandez,  Mr.  del  Toro, 
Mr.  ScATORi,  and  Mr.  Gurrola. 

2.  Elementary   Course.     Continuation  of   Course    i.     Four  hours. 

Two  sections.    Mr.  del  Toro  ^nd  Mr.  Scatori. 

3.  Second  Year.    Composition,  conversation  and  reading  of  selected 

texts.  Each  student  taking  these  courses  must  select  a  Read- 
ing Section,  and  a  Composition  and  Conversation  Section,  and 
•  these  must  not  come  on  the  same  days.  Partial  credit  will  not 
be  allowed.  The  courses  may  not  be  taken  separately,  except 
by  special  permission  of  Professor  Wagner, 

3^.  Reading  Sections.  Two  hours.  Six  sections.  Professors  Wag- 
ner and  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Bursley. 

3^.  Composition  and  Conversation  Sections.  Two  hours.  Twelve 
sections.  Professor  Johnson,  Mr.  Bonilla,  Mr.  Hernandez, 
and  Mr.  del  Toro. 

4^.  Business  Spanish.  Intended  primarily  for  those  students  who 
completed  Course  3  in  the  Spring  or  Summer  of  191 6.  Such 
students  may  elect  Course  4  in  the  second  semester.  Two  hours. 
Mr.  Bonilla. 

5.    The  Don  Quixote,    The  whole  of  this  text  is  read  in  the  class, 
and  discussed  in  its  relation  to  Spanish  life  and  literature  of 
the  Golden  Age.     Three  hours.     Professor  Wagner. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  4  or  the  equiv- 
alent. 

7.     Advanced  Practical  Spanish.    The  course  is  conducted  in  Span- 
ish.    Two  hours.    Two  sections.     Mr.  Bonilla. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  4  or  an  equivalent. 

[9.     The  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.     Two  hours.    Professor 
Wagner. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  5  and  6,  or  an 
equivalent.     Omitted  in    1916-1917.] 
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II.   'The   Earlj'   Spanish   Novel  and   its   Influence  in   Europe      Two 
hours.     Professor  Wagneu. 
Primarily   for   graduates.     May  be  elected   only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  instructor. 

13.     General    View    of    Spanish    Literature.      One   hour.     Professor 
Wagner. 
Primarily   a  graduate  course.     May  be  elected  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor. . 

15.     Old    Spanish    Grammar   and    Readings.      One   hour.     Professor 
Wagner. 
Primarily   a   graduate  course.     May  be  elected  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

1.  Elementary  Course.     Grammar,  reading,  and  oral  work.     Four 

hours.    Two  sections.     Mr.  del  Toro  and  Mr.  Gurrola. 

2.  Elementary    Course.      Continuation    of   Course    i.      Reading    of 

modern  prose,  with  practice  in  speaking  and  writing.  Four 
hours.  Twelve  sections.  Professors  Wagner  and  Johnson, 
Mr.  Bttrsley,  Mr.  B0N11.1.A,  Mr.  Hernandez,  Mr.  del  Toro, 
Mr.  ScATORi,  and  Mr.  Gurrola. 

3.  Continuation  of  Course  2.   Four  hours.    If  desired  by  a  sufficient 

number,  this  course  will  be  arranged  for. 

4.  Second  Year.     Continuation  of  Course  3.     Each  student  taking 

these  courses  must  select  a  Reading  Section  and  a  Composition 
and  Conversation  Section,  and  these  must  hot  come  on  the 
same  days.  Partial  credit  will  not  be  allowed.  The  courses 
may  not  be  taken  separately  except  by  special  permission  of 
Professor  Wagner. 

4fl.  Reading  Sections.  T7V0  hours.  Six  Fections.  Professors  Wag- 
ner and  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Bursley. 

4b.  Composition  and  Conversation  Sections.  Two  hours.  Twelve 
sections.  Professor  Johnson.  Mr.  Bonilla,  Mr.  Hernandez. 
and  Mr.  del  Toro. 

4b.  Business  Spanish.  Repetition  of  Course  4b  of  the  first  semester. 
7\vo  hours.     Mr.  Bonili.a. 

6.  The  Don  Quixote.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  Three  hour*-.  Pro- 
fessor Wagner. 

8.  Advanced  Practical  Spanish.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Two 
hours.    Two  sections.     Mr.  Bonilla. 
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[10.  The  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.   Continuation  of  Course 
9.     Two  hours.     Professor  Wagner.     Omitted  in   1916-1917.I 

12.     The   Early  Spanish   Novel.     Continuation  of  Course   ii.     Two 
hours.     Professor  WAGNFii. 

14.     General  View  of  Spanish  Literature.   Continuation  of  Course  13. 
Otie  hour.    Professor  Wagner. 

16.     Old  Spanish  Grammar  and  Readings.     Continuation  of  Course 
15.     One  hour.     Professor  Wagner. 


GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

German 

Students  especially  interested  in  language  study  are  advised  to 
elect  two  foreign  languages  in  the  freshman  year.  Two  new  lan- 
guages, however,  should  not  he  begun  at  the  same  time.  See  page  137. 

Courses  i,  2,  3  and  4,  or  their  equivalent,  must  precede  all 
other  courses  in  German.  The  work  in  these  courses  is  laid  out  on 
the  basis  of  an  entire  academic  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
student  will  not  change  instructor  or  section  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  without  consulting  the  head  of  the  deparment.  Students 
intending  to  begin  the  study  of  German  in  the  University  are  strong- 
ly advised  to  do  so  in  their  first  year. 

The  prerequisites  for  Courses  5-10  are  specifically  designated 
under  the  courses  described. 

All  courses  beyond  10  are  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses. 

Students  who  have  bad  one  year  of  German  in  the  high  school 
and  wish  to  pursue  the  study  in  the  University  should  elect  Course  2. 

Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  German  in  the  high  school 
should  elect  Course  3,  ^a,  or  3^. 

Students  who  have  had  three  years  of  German  in  the  high  school 
should  usually  elect  Course  4.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  may  be 
advisable  for  them  to  elect  Course  5^  or  some  other  third -year  elec- 
tives.  All  such  students  are  therefore  urged  to  consult  the  head  of 
the  department  in  regard  to  their  elections  in  German. 

Students  who  have  had  four  years  of  German  in  the  high  school 
are  strongly  advised  to  elect  Courses  ^a  and  5^. 

Students  intending  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  German  are 
strongly  advised  to  elect  Courses  5j  and  6a  and  Courses  9,  10,  13,  14, 
17  and  18.  All  such  students  are  urged  to  consult  Professor  Wink- 
ler (Room  203,  U.  II.)  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  more  careful 
adjustment  of  their  work  in  German. 

A  course  in  the  reading  of  German  for  students  of  Biology  is 
announced  under  the  head  of  Zoology,  Course  28.     Students  wishing 
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to  elect  this  course  should  have  completed  Courses  $e  and  4^  or  their 
equivalent. 

For  consultation  hours  of  the  various  instructors  see  the  bulletin 
boards  at  the  doors  of  the  German  rooms. 

Throughout  registration  week,  September  27  to  October  4,  Pro- 
fessor Winkler  will  be  in  Room  203,  U.  H.,  to  advise  students  in 
regard  to  elections  in  German. 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

Introductory  Courses : — 

1.  Elementary    Course.      Pronunciation,    grammar,    easy    readings, 

with  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German.     Four  hours. 
Nine  sections.     Assistant  Professor  Dieterle,  Dr.  Wahr,  Dr. 
Weigand,  Mr.  Ficken,  and  Mr.  Peterson. 
No  credit  toward   graduation  is  counted   for  this  course   until 
Course  2  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

2.  Elementary  Course.     Continuation  of  Course  i.     Grammar,  de- 

scriptive prose,  short  stories,  with  practice  in  speaking  and 
writing  German.  Four  hours.  Twd  sections.  Dr.  Wahr  and 
Mr.  Peterson. 

3.  Modern  Prose,  narrative  and  dramatic,  with  practice  in  speak- 

ing and  writing  German.  Reviews  in  German  grammar.  Four 
hours.  Nine  sections.  Professors  Diekhoff  and  Hildner, 
Assistant  Professors  Florer,  Eggert^  Sciioll,  and  Dieterle, 
Dr.  Wahr,  Dr.  Weigand,  and  Mr.  Ficken. 

3fl.  Readings  from  Representative  Modern  Authors.  Four  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Scroll. 
This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire facility  in  reading  modern  German.  Prerequisite :  Two 
years  of  German  in  the  high  school  or  one  year  of  German 
(Courses  I   and  2)   in  the  University. 

3^.  Scientific  German.  Four  hours.  Two  sections.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Scroll  and  Mr.  Ficken. 
This  course  is  designed  especially  for  students  who  intend  to 
enter  the  Medical  School.  Prerequisite :  Two  years  of  German 
in  the  high  school  or  one  year  of  German  (Courses  i  and  2) 
in  the  University. 

4.  Selected   Dramas   from    Lessing,  Goethe,   or   Schiller,   with   col- 

lateral readings.     Reviews  in  German  grammar  and  practice 

in  reading  and  writing  German.     Fojir  hours.     Mr.  

Third-year  Electives. 

Sa.  Schiller's    Wallensiein    with    collateral    readings.      Three    hours. 
Professors  Winkler,  Boucke,  Diekhoff,  and  Hildner,  As- 
sistant Professors  Florer  and  Eggert. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  3  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 
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$b.  Reviews   in    German    Grammar   and    Exercises   in   Composition. 
One  hour.     Six  sections.     Assistant  Professor  Florer  and  Dr. 
Weigand. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  3  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 

7.     Contemporary  German  Novels  and  Dramas. 

ya.  Contemporary  German  Novels :  Sudermann,  Frenssen,  Otto 
Ernst,  etc.  Readings  and  discussions.  Two  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Florer. 

yb.  Contemporary  German  Dramas :  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Heyse, 
etc.     A  general  reading  course.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Florer. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  3  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 

yb.  Scientific  German.     Tivo  hours.     Professor  Scholl. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  ^e  and  4e,  or   their  equivalent. 

9.     German   Composition.      Two   hours.     Four   sections.      Professor 
Hiloner,  Assistant  Professors  Eggert,  Scholl,  and  Dieterle. 
Prerequisite :    Courses  3  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 

ga.  Advanced  German  Composition.     Two  hours.     Professor  Diek- 

HOFF. 

Only  students  who  have  successfully  passed  Courses  9  and    10, 
or  their  equivalent  are  eligible  for  this  course. 

gb.  German  Conversation.     7  luo  hours.    Two  sections.     Mr.  Peter- 

son. 

gc.  German    Conversation.      Advanced    Course.      Tzvo    hours.     Two 

sections.     Assistant  Professor  Dieterle. 
Students   to  be  eligible   for  this  course   must  have   taken   some 
third-year  electives  in  German  or  their  equivalent. 

Advanced  Courses: — 

II.  Teachers*  Course.  Practical  work,  and  discussion  on  grammar, 
composition,  and  the  reading  material  now  used  in  the  high 
schools.  Intended  primarily  for  seniors.  Tzvo  hours.  Profes- 
sor Hildner. 

» 

13.  German  Grammar.  Phonology,  Word  Formation  and  Inflec- 
tion. Text-book:  Dtekhoff,  The  German  Language.  Ad- 
vanced course  intended  for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  par- 
ticularly for  prospective  teachers  of  German.  Tivo  hours. 
Professor  Diekhoff. 

15.  Goethe's  Faust.  Part  I.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Thomas* 
edition.     Two  hours.    Two  sections.     Professors  Winkler  and 

BOUCKE. 
Prereqyisite :  Some  third-year  electives,  or  their  equivalent. 
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1 5 J.  Goethe.  A  comprehensive  study  of  his  representative  works,  his 
personality,  and  the  evolution  of  his  thought.  Lecture?,  read- 
ings, and  reports.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates.     7\vo  hours.     Professor  BouCKE. 

17.     History  of  German   Literature.      From  the  earliest  times  to  the 
end   of   the    Middle    Ages.      Lectures    and    selected    readings. 
Thomas*  Anthology  of  German  Literature.     Two  hours.     Pro- 
fessor Winkler. 
Prerequisite :     Some  third-year  electives  or  their  equivalent. 

19.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Romantic  Movement  in  Germany  in  its 
relation  to  German  Classicism  and  to  the  social,  political,  and 
philosophical  thought  of  the  times.  Advanced  course  open 
to.  undergraduates  and  graduates.  l^ivo  hours.  Professor 
Winkler. 

[19a.  History  of  German  Literature  from  1848  to  1900.  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  reports.  Advanced  course  open  to  under- 
graduates and  graduates.  Two  hours.  Professor  Boucke. 
Omitted  in   1916-1917,  to  be  given  in   1917-1918.] 

[21^1.  German  Art  and  Culture  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Age  of 
Classicism  (17th  and  i8th  centuries).  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
reports.  Two  hours.  Professor  Boucke.  Omitted  in  19 16- 
1917.] 

21b.  Heinrich   von    Kleist.  •    His   life   and  works.      Lectures,   discus- 
sions, and  reports  on  assigned  topics.     7'wo  hours.     Assistant 
Professor  Scholl. 
Prerequisite :     Some  third-year  electives  or  their  equivalent. 

23.  The   Dramatic   Works   of   Friedrich   Hebbel.      Lectures,   discus- 

sions, and  reports  on  assigned  topics.     Two  hours.     Professor 
Hildner. 
Prerequisite :     Some  third-year  electives  or  their  equivalent. 

23^.  Franz  Grillparzer.     His  life  and  works.     Lectures,  discussions, 
and  reports  on  assigned  topics.     7wo  hours.     Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Eggert. 
Prerequisite :     Some  third-year  electives  or  their  equivalent. 

24.  Studies  in  the   History  of  the  German   Novel  with  special  em- 

phasis upon  recent  German  Literature.    Lectures,  reports,  and 
discussions.     Two  hours.     Professor  Florer. 
Prerequisite :     Some  third-year  electives  or  their  equivalent. 

27.  Introduction  to  Middle  High  German.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions. Paul's  Mittelhochdeutsrhe  Grammaiik  and  Bachmann's 
Mittelhochdeutsches  Les^buch.  Advanced  course  open  to  un- 
dergraduates and  graduates.  Two  hours.  Professor  Diek- 
HOFF. 
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27a.  Middle  High  German  Literature.  A  survey  of  German  Litera- 
ture from  1 100  to  1500.  Golther,  Die  deutsche  Dkhiung  im 
Mittelalter,  Selected  readings  from  the  most  important  works 
of  this  period.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Two  hours.  Profes- 
sor DlEKIIOFF. 

29.  Old  High  German.  Lectures  and  recitations  based  upon  Braune's 
Abriss  der  Althochdeuischen  Grammatik  and  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  Braune's  Althochdeutsches  Lesehuch.  Primarily  for 
graduates.     Two  hours.     Professor  Diekhoff. 

39.  Seminary  in  the  German  Classics.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
the  lives  and  works  of  Schiller  or  Herder,  with  investigations 
of  selected  topics.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Two  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Winkler. 

39a.  Heinrich  Heine.  A  comprehensive  study  of  his  life  and  works. 
Lectures  and  reports  on  assigned,  topics.  Primarily  for  grad- 
uates.    Two  hours.     Professor  Boucke. 

[43.  Seminary  in  the  Storm  and  Stress  Movement.  Two  hours.  Pro- 
fessor HiLDNEK.    Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

45.  The  Literary  Relations  of  England  and  Germany  from  1700  to 
1770.  Two  hours.  Professor  Winkler.  Primarily  for  grad- 
uates. 

45^.  The  Growth  of  Realism  in  European  Literature  from  1750  to 
1900.  Two  hours.  Professor  BorcKE. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  The  work  of  the  first  term 
will  consist  chiefly  in  a  comparative  study  of  the  Middle-Class 
Drama  in  its  various  types  and  modifications,  down  to  the 
modern    Problem-Play.      For    undergraduates    and    graduates. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 
Introductory  Courses : — 

1.  Elementary    Course.      Pronunciation,    grammar,    easy    readings 

with  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German.     Four  hours 

Mr.  

No  credit  towards  graduation  is  counted  for  this  course  tmtil 
Course  2  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

2.  Elementary  Course.     Continuation  of  Course   i.     Grammar,  de- 

scriptive prose,  short  stories,  with  practice  in  speaking  and 
writing  German.  Four  hours.  Nine  sections.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor DiETERLE,  Dr.  Wahr,  Dr.  Weigand,  Mr.  Ficken,  and 
Mr.  Peterson. 

3.  Modern  Prose,  narrative  and  dramatic,  with  practice  in  speak- 

ing and  writing  German.  Reviews  in  German  grammar.  Four 
hours.     Two  hours.    Dr.  Wahr  anid  Mr.  Peterson. 
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4.  Selected  Dramas  from  Lessing,  Goethe,  or  Schiller.  Reviews  in 
German  grammar  and  practice  in  reading  and  writing  German. 
Four  hours.  Nine  sections.  Professors  Diekhoff  and  Hild- 
NER,  Assistant  Professors  Fiorer,  Eggert,  and  Dieterf^e,  Dr. 
Wahr,  Dr.  Weigand,  and  Mr.  Ficken. 

4a.  German  Prose.  Readings  from  Representative  Modern  Authors, 
Continuation  of  Course  $a.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
SCHOIX. 

4^.  Scientific   German.     Continuation   of   Course   3^.     Four   hours. 
Two  sections.     Assistant  Professor  Scholl  and  Mr.  Ficken. 
Third-Year  Electives. 

Ga.  Goethe's  Iphigenie  and   Lessing's  Nathan  der   Weise,  with  col- 
lateral readings.    Three  hours.   Six  sections.    Professors  Wink- 
ler, BouCKE,  Diekhoff,  and   Hiidner,  Assistant  Professors 
F1.0RER  and  Eggert. 
Prerequisite :   Courses  3,  4,  5  or  their  equivalent. 

6^.  Reviews  in  German  Grammar  and  Exercises  in  Composition. 
Continuation  of  Course  5^.  One  hour.  Six  sections.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Florer  and  Dr.  Weigand. 

8.  Contemporary  German  Novels  and  Dramas.  Continuation  of 
Course  7. 

8<2.  Contemporary  German  Novels.  Sudermann,  Frenssen,  Rosegger, 
Ricarda  Huch,  etc.  Readings  and  discussions.  Two  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Fi-ORER. 

8^.  Contemporary  German  Dramas.  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  etc. 
A  general  reading  course.  Two  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Florer. 

8^.  Scientific    German.      Continuation    of   Course    ^b.      Two    hours.  . 
Assistant  Professor  Scholl. 

10.  German  Composition.  Continuation  of  Course  9.  Two  hours. 
Four  sections.  Professor  Hildxer,  Assistant  Professors  Eg- 
gert, Scholl,  and  Dieterle. 

io<2.  Advanced  German  Composition.  Continuation  of  Course  (^a. 
Two  hours.    Professor  Diekhoff. 

10^.  German  Conversation.  Continuation  of  Course  9^.  Two  hours. 
Two  sections.    Mr.  Peterson. 

\oc.  German    Conversation.      Advanced     Course.      Continuation    of 
Course   9^.     Two  hours.     Two  sections.     Assistant   Professor 
Dieterle. 
Students  to  be  eligibly   for  this  course  must  have  taken   some 
third -year  electives  in  German  or  their  equivalent. 
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Advanced  Courses: — 

12.  Teachers'  Course.  Practical  work,  and  discussions  on  grammar, 
composition,  and  reading  material  now  used  in  the  high 
schools.  Intended  primarily  for  seniors.  Two  hours.  Profes- 
sor HiLDNER. 

14.  German  Syntax.  Continuation  of  Course  13.  Two  hours.  Pro- 
fessor DiEKHOFF. 

16.  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  II.  Continuation  of  Course  15.  Thomas' 
edition.     Two  hours.    Two  sections.    Professors  Winkler  and 

BOUCKE. 

i6a.  Goethe.  A  comprehensive  study  of  his  representative  works, 
his  personality  and  the  evolution  of  his  thought.  Continuation 
of  Course  15a.  Advanced  course  open  to  undergraduates  and 
graduates.     Two  hours.     Professor  Boucke. 

18.  History  of  German  Literature.  From  Luther  to  Lessing.  Con- 
tinuation of  Course  17.  Lectures  and  selected  readings. 
Thomas'  Anthology  of  German  Literature.  Two  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Winkler. 

20.  History  of  the  Younger  Romantic  Movement  and  Das  junge 
Deutschland.  Continuation  of  Course  19.  Advanced  course 
open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates.  Two  hours.  Professor 
Winkler. 

[20a.  History  of  German  Literature  from  1848  to  1900.  Continuation 
of  Course  19^.  Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  Advanced 
course  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates.  Two  hours. 
Professor  Boucke.    Omitted  in  1917-1918.] 

[22a.  German  Art  and  Culture  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lectures, 
readings  and  reports.  Continuation  of  Course  21a.  Two  hours. 
Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

23<j.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Friedrich  Hebbel.  Lectures  and  re- 
ports on  assigned  topics.  Continuation  of  Course  23.  Two 
hours.     Professor  IIiLDNER. 

23r.  Franz  .Grillparzer.  His  Life  and  W^orks.  lectures  and  reports 
on  assigned  topics.  Continuation  of  Course  23^.  Two  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Eggert. 

2^d.  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  His  Life  and  Works.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  reports  on  assigned  topics.  Continuation  of  Course 
21^.  Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Scholl. 

24J.  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  German  Novel,  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  recent  German  Literature.  Continuation  of  Course 
24.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Florer. 
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2Sb.  Lessing's  Laokoon.  A  study  of  Lessing's  essay  with  comparison 
of  the  critiques  of  Herder  and  Goethe.    Two  hours.    Professor 

HiLDNER. 

Prerequisites :     Some  eloctives  in  third-year  German. 

28.  Introduction  to  Middle  High  German.  Lectures  and  recitations. 
Continuation  of  Course  27.  Two  hours.  Advanced  course  open 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates.     Professor  Diekhoff. 

28d.  Middle  High  German  Literature.  A  survey  of  German  Litera- 
ture from  1 100  to  1500.  Continuation  of  Course  27a.  Primarily 
for  graduates.     Two  hours.     Professor  Diekhoff. 

30.  Old  High  German.  Readings  from  Otfrid's  Ezangelienbuch, 
and  lectures  on  Old  High  German  Literature.  Primarily  for 
graduates.  Continuation  of  Course  29.  Two  hours.  Profes- 
sor Diekhoff. 

40.  Seminary  in  the  German  Classics.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Schiller  or  Herder  with  investigations 
of  selected  topics.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Continuation  of 
Course  39.     Two  hours.     Professor  Winkler. 

40a.  Heinrich  Heine.  A  comprehensive  study  of  his  life  and  works. 
Lectures   and   reports  on   assigned   topics.    Professor   BoucKE. 

[44.  Proseminary  in  the  Storm  and  Stress  Movement.  Professor 
HiLDNER.  Two  hours.  Primarily  for  graduates  Omitted  in 
1916-1917.] 

46.  The  Faust  Legend  and  Kindred  Themes  in  European  Literature. 
Professor  Winki.er.     Tivo  hours.     Primarily  for  graduates. 

46a.  The  Growth  of  Realism  in  European  Literatures  from  1750  to 
1900.     Two  hours.     Professor  Boucke. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  comparative  study 
of  the  Sentimental  Novel  of  the  iSth  Century  and  its  literary 
descendants  >dcwn  to  1880.  Continuation  of  Course  45^.  For 
undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Journal  Club : — 

Current  Literature  on  German  Philology  and  Literature.  Meet- 
ings of  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  the  German  department 
are  held  every  three  weeks  throughout  the  academic  year,  at  which 
reports  are  made  on  important  recent  contributions  on  German  Phil- 
ology and   Literature. 
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Gothic 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

1.  Lectures   on    Phonology   and    Morphology   and   reading  of   the 

Gospels.  Wright's  Primer  of  the  Gothic  Language,  Primarily 
for  graduates.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Eggert. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  Epistles.      ITeyne's    Ulfiias,     Two    hours.      Assistant    Professor 

Eggert. 

Scandinavian 

FIRST   semester 

1.  Scandinavian    Literature   in    English.      Lectures,   readings,   and 

reports  based  on  English  translations  of  Holberg,  Hertz,  Lie, 
Kielland,  Bjornsen,  Strindberg,  and  Selma  Lagerlof.  The  rela- 
tion of  these  writers  to  the  larger  European  literary  move- 
ments will  be  especially  considered.     T7V0   hours.     Professor 

BOUCKE. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  Henrik  Ibsen.    A  comprehensive  study  of  his  works,  his  thought, 

and  his  influence  upon  the  contemporary  drama.  Lectures, 
readings,  and  reports.     Two  hours.     Professor  BoucKE. 

Old  Norse 

[Old  Icelandic.  Introductory  Course.  Lectures  and  reading  of  se- 
lections from  the  sagas.  Kahle's  AltisVdndisches  Elementar' 
buck.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Two  hours.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Eggert. 
Omitted  in  1916-IQ17,  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  students  ap- 
ply for  the  course.] 

ENGLISH 

Courses  11,  12,  14.  27,  and  28  are  conducted  on  the  seminary 
plan,  the  class  being  divided  into  small  sections  for  the  presentation 
of  theses  and  reports,  and  for  extempore  discussion  and  conference. 
These  courses  are  designed  for  advanced  students  only,  and  are  us- 
ually taken  by  students  in  their  last  year  of  residence  at  the  L^ni- 
versity. 

Courses  3,  3r,  5a,  t,b,  7,  8,  9,  II,  12,  13,  13^,  14,  15,  15^,  17,  18, 
i%a,  IQ,  21,  2ia,  22,  23.  26,  27,  28,  and  30,  will  ordinarily  be  found 
suitable  for  graduate  students  as  well  as  for  undergraduates.  In  the 
case  of  students  who  have  taken  these  courses  for  their  first  degree, 
special  advanced  courses  are  arranged  for  graduate  study  after  con- 
ference with  the  candidate. 

Courses  i  and  2  will  satisfy  the  requirement  in  English  in  the 
literary-law  curriculum  and  in  the  other  combined  curricula. 
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Consultation  Hours. — During  the  registration  period,  September 
27  to  October  4,  a  departmental  representative,  daily  at  4,  Room 
208,  T.  H. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  first  semester  Professor  Dem- 
MON  will  be  in  Room  208,  T.  H.,  at  4  p.  M.  each  day  to  confer  with 
students  concerning  their  work.  Hours  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
will  be  posted  later. 

Professor  Strauss — The  first  week  of  each  semester:  every  day 
at  4.    Room  209,  T.  H. 

Professor  Tilley — Throughout  the  year :  every  day  at  4.  Room 
206,  T.  H. 

Professor  Moore — ^The  first  week  of  each  semester :  every  day  at 
4.    Room  206,  T.  H. 

Assistant  Professor  Humphreys — The  first  week  of  each  semes- 
ter: every  day  at  12.    Room  206,  T.  H. 

Assistant  Professor  Gingerich — ^Throughout  the  year,  W,  F,  at 
4.    Room  208,  T.  H. 

FIRST    semester 

I.  English  Literature.  Historical  Outline,  with  assigned  readings. 
Three  hours.  Nine  sections.  Professor  Tilley,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Humphreys  and  Gingerich,  and  Mr.  Raymond. 

3.  Anglo-Saxon.     Three  hours.     Professor  Moore. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  sense  of  the  development  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  English  language,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  some  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture, and  a  reading  knowledge  of  West-Saxon  prose. 

3^.  English  Literature.     Chaucer.     Three  hours.     Professor  Moore. 
After  a  careful   study  of  the  Prologue,  with  particular  atten- 
tion  to  Chaucer's  language,   students  will   go   on   to   a  more 
rapid   reading  of   the    Canterbury   Tales  and   other  works   of 
Chaucer. 

4.  English   Literature.     Shakespeare.     A  critical  reading  of  four 

representative   plays.      T^ectures   on    the   history   of    the    text. 
Two  hours.     Two  sections.     Professor  Demmon. 
Course  4  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  i  and  2  or  an  equivalent. 

5fl.  The  English  Drama  before  Shakespeare.     Three  hours.     Profes- 
sor Tilley. 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  a  course  in  Shakespeare. 

6.  English  Literature.  From  Milton  to  Pope.  Three  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Humphreys. 

7."  History  of  the  English  Language.  Tzvo  hours.  Professor  Til- 
ley. 
Lectures  on  the  most  important  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
language,  together  with  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and 
process  of  certain  changes  of  usage.  Graduate  students  will 
elect  this  as  a  three  hour  course,  the  third  hour  to  be  arranged. 
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II.  English  Literature.  Study  of  Masterpieces:  Spenser's  Faery 
Queen;  Shakespeare's  Sonnets;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and 
Paradise  Regained;  Dryden's  Satires;  Wordsworth's  Prelude 
and  Excursion ;  Tennyson's  Maud  and  Idylls  of  the  King; 
Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  Two  hours.  Sections  to 
be  arranged.     Professors  Demmon  and  Strauss. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Graduate  students  may 
elect  this  cfourse  as  three  hours. 

Each  member  of  the  class  is  expected  (1)  to  present  an  essay 
upon  an  assigned  masterpiece;  (2)  to  read  the  entire  list  of 
works  with  which  the  course  deals,  together  with  such  critical 
literature  on  each  subject  as  there  may  be  time  for;  (3)  to 
participate  each  week  in  a  general  extempore  discussion  of 
the  work  in  hand. 

^3.     English   Literature.     Introduction   to   the   Poetry  of  Browning. 
Three  hours.     Professor  Strauss. 
A  study  of  selections  from  the  Dramatic  Lyrics,  Dramatic  Ro- 
mances, Men  and  Women,  Dramatis  Personae,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  dramas. 

15.  English  Literature,  General  Introduction  to  Mediaeval  Litera- 
ture. Two  hours.  Professor  Moore. 
After  a  study  of  the  literary  material  and  ideas  of  the  early 
Germanic  and  Celtic  peoples,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by 
conversion  to  Christianity  and  contact  with  the  Latin  Church, 
the  course  will  take  up  the  various  kinds  of  literature  (ro- 
mantic, didactic,  and  satirical)  produced  between  the  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  reading,  which  will  be  done  in 
Modern  English  translations,  will  include  representative  works 
from  the  Scandinavian,  Celtic,  French,  and  English  literatures 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

17.  Studies  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare.    Two  hours.    Professor  Dem- 

mon. 
Course  17  is  designed  principally  for  graduate  students.  The 
aim  will  be  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  textual  study  as  applied 
to  a  play  like  Hamlet,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
establishing  a  text.  The  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library  af- 
fords a  very  full  apparatus  for  these  studies. 

18.  English   Literature.     I'he   Development  of  the    English   Novel. 

Two  hours.  Professor  Strauss. 
A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  novel  in  England  as  an  art  form, 
with  an  attempt  to  discover  the  principle  of  its  development. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  readings  in  the  vrorks  of  Lyly, 
Greene,  Lodge,  Nashe,  Sidney,  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Swift,  Addi- 
son and  Steele,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and 
others.  * 
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20.  Studies  in  Spenser.     Tivo  hours.    Professor  Tilley. 

Lectunrs  and  readings,  with  the  consideration  of  special  prol>- 
lems  centering  about  Spenser. 

21.  Seminary  in  Middle  English.     Primarily  for  graduate  students. 

Two  hours.    Professor  Moore. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  training  in  methods  of 
original  investigation  of  literary  and  linguistic  problems  and 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  practice  in  the  handling  and  pres- 
entation of  material.  The  subject  for  1916-1917  will  be  Piers 
the  Plowman. 

24.     The   English   Bible,   Its   Literary  Aspects   and   Influence.      Two 
hours.     Assistant  Professor  HuMrHREYS. 

The  King  James  Version  will  be  used  in  class.  A  leading  aim 
of  this  course  (together  with  Course  25)  will  be  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  Scripture  Story  as  material  for  literary 
allusion  and  illustration.  The  course  may  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  or  following  Course  i. 

[26.  English  Literature.     Ben  Jonson.    Tu'o  hours.   Professor  Tilley. 

The  course  will  consist  of  the  critical  reading  of  three  of  Jon- 
son's  representative  plays,  together  with  lectures  on  his  rela- 
tion to  Shakespeare  and  other  contemporary  dramatists.  Omit- 
ted in  1916-1917.] 

27.     Studies  in  Modern  English  Literature.    Primarily  for  graduates. 
Two  hours.     Professor  Strauss, 

In  1916-191 7  the  subjects  for  study  will  be  selected  from  the 
following:  The  Classical  Movement;  Restoration  Comedy; 
Eighteenth  Century  Essayists ;  the  Rise  of  Romanticism ;  De- 
velopment of  the  Novel ;  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction ;  Brown- 
ing's Major  Works;  Present  Tendencies  in  the  Drama. 

30.     Wordsworth  and   His  Contemporaries.     Two  hours.     Two  sec- 
tions.    Assistant  Professor  Gingerich. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Wordsworth's  works  will  be  read  in 
Class.  Wordsworth's  place  in  the  Romantic  Movement  in 
English  Literature  will  be  fully  considered.  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  Romantic 
Movement. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  English  Literature.  Historical  Outline,  with  assigned  readings. 
Three  hours.  Nine  sections.  Professor  Tilley,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Humphreys  and  Gingerich^  and  Mr.  Raymond, 

4a.  English  Literature.  Shakespeare.  Two  hours.  Two  sections. 
Professor  Tilley. 
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5^.  The   English  Drama,   from  Shakespeare   to  the  Closing  of  the 
Theatres,  1640.     Three  hours.     Professor  Tilley. 
Course  5^  is  a  continuation  of  Course  5j. 

da.  English  Literature.     From  Pope  to  Wordsworth.     Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Humphreys. 

8.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry :  Beowulf.     Three  hours.    Professor  Moore. 
Reading  of  the  text,  with  study  of  the  metre  and  literary  char- 
acteristics of  Anglo-Saxon   poetry  and   some  consideration  of 
the  relation  of  the  poem  to  the  early  literature  in  other  Ger- 
manic languages. 

9.  History  of  the  English  Language.     Two  hours.     Professor  Til- 

ley. 
Course  9  is  a  continuation  of  Course  7.    Graduate  students  will 
elect  this  as  a  three  hour  course,  the  third  hour  to  be  arranged. 

12.  Shakespeare  Seminary.  Plays  selected  :  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  The  Tem- 
pest; Richard  III ;  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV ;  Henry  V : 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  Hamlet;  Othello:  King  Lear;  Macbeth, 
Coriolanus.  Two  hours.  Sections  to  be  arranged.  Professors 
Demmon  and  Strauss. 
Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  method  is  similar  to 
that  pursued  in  Course  1 1.  Graduate  students  may  elect  this 
course  as  three  hours. 

i^a.  The  Poetry  of  Browning.     Three  hours.     Professor  Strauss. 
A  study  of  several  of  Browningfs  major  works,  such  as  Pippa 
Passes,  Paracelsus,  A  Soul's  Tragedy,  etc. 

14.  American  Literature.  Authors  studied :  Trving,  Cooper,  Bryant, 
Emerson,  Ifawthorne,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe,  Holmes, 
Thoreau,  Lowell,  Taylor,  Howells,  and  James.  Two  hours. 
Two  sections.    Assistant  Professor  Gingerich. 

Representative  works  of  the  authors  named'  are  studied  and 
compared  with  masterpieces  of  British  authors,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  discover  the  distinctively  American  element. 

Sec.  I  is  designed  for  upperclassmen  only.  Sec.  II,  is  open  to 
graduates  only. 

i^a.  General  Introduction  to  Mediaeval  Literature.     Two  hours.    Pro 
fessor  Moore. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  15. 

i8j.  English  Literature.  Prose  fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
T7V0  hours.  Professor  Stkauss. 
Course  i8j  is  a  continuation  of  Course  18.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  readings  in  the  works  of  Scott,  Austen,  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  Disraeli,  Dickens,  the  Bronte  sisters,  George  Eliot, 
Trollope,  Reade,  Kingsley,  Meredith,  Blackmore,  Hardy,  Stev- 
enson, and  others.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Course  t8,  and  to  others  who  receive  permission. 
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19.  English  Literature.  A  study  of  poetic  forms  (Epic,  Lyric, 
Drama)  as  illustrated  in  the  works  of  rennyson.  Introduction 
to  the  study  of  English  metres.  Three  hours.  Professor 
Demmon. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  i  and  2  or  an  equiv- 
alent. 

2ia.  Seminary  in  Middle  English.     Primarily  for  graduate  students. 
Two  hours.     Professor  Moore. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  21. 

22.  English  Literature.     Contemporary  Drama.     Two  hours.     Pro- 

fessor Strauss. 
A  brief  review  of  the  drama. from  Sheridan  to  Bulwer-Lytton 
will  be  followed  by  closer  study  of  the  principal  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Century  dramatists,  both  English  and  Conti- 
nental, and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  discover  the  present 
tendencies  of  the  drama.  The  course  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  Elizabethan  and  Restoration  drama,  and  is  open  only  to 
those  who  receive  special  permission. 

[22a.  Technique  of  the  Drama.     T^vo  hours.     Professor  Strauss. 
A  practical  study  of  dramatic  form  and  structure  based  upon 
analysis  of  modern  plays  and  upon  recent  critical  literature. 
Open  only  to  those  who  receive  special  permission.    Omitted  in 
1916-1917.] 

23.  Middle  English.     Three  hours.     Professor  Moore. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  process  by  which 
Anglo-Saxon  developed  into  Modern  English,  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  the  science  of  language,  and  to  give  the  student 
some  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Courses 
3  or  3^^  aiitl  to  others  who  obtain  special  permission  of  the 
instructor.  . 

25.    The   English   Bible,   Its   Literary  Aspects  and   Influence.     Two 
hours.    Assistant  Professor  Humphreys. 
Course  25  is  a  continuation  of  Course  24. 

28.     Studies  in  Modern  English  Literature.    Primarily  for  graduates. 
Two  hours.     Professor  Strauss. 
Course  28  is  a  continuation  of  Course  27. 

RHETORIC 

Courses  i  and  2  are  required  of  all  first-year  students,  and  must* 
precede  all  other  courses. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  of  three  principal 
kinds:  (i)  Courses  intended  primarily  to  give  the  student  practice 
«n  the  leading  types  of  prose  composition  including  Courses  i,  2, 
3,  4,  15,  and  20.     (2)   Courses  intended  primarily  to  familiarize  the 
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student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Rhetoric  and  Criticism, 
including  Courses  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  t2,  16,  and  17.  (Courses  7,  8,  12,  23, 
and  24  combine  advanced  composition  with  the  study  of  rhetorical 
and  critical  theory).  (3)  Courses  for  students  who  are  preparing  for 
newspaper  work.  A  special  circular  regarding  these  courses  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Courses  I  and  2  are  introductory  in  character.  They  aim  to 
promote  clearness  and  correctness  of  expression  through  practice  in 
the  simpler  kinds  of  composition.  Courses  3  and  4,  in  which  there 
is  sy^stematic  practice  in  the  four  principal  types  of  prose  composi- 
tion, are  intended  to  follow  Course  2,  and  are  usually  taken  in  the 
second  year.  Courses  5,  12,  15,  16,  and  20,  being  still  more  ad- 
vanced, belong  naturally  in  the  third  year.  In  Courses  7  and  8  it  is 
assumed  that  the  student  has  already  acquired  considerable  profic- 
iency in  composition  and  is  prepared  to  give  attention  chiefly  to  the 
discussion  of  principles.  Courses  23  and  24  are  for  those  who  show 
exceptional  proficiency  in  writing  or  who  aim  to  follow  literary  com- 
position as  a  profession.  Courses  9,  oa,  10,  and  loa,  are  planned 
solely  for  students  who  are  working  for  the  higher  degrees. 

The  advanced  and  graduate  courses  presuppose  an  acquaintance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric  and  a  reasonable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  technique  of  prose.  The  study  of  composition,  except 
where  it  is  pursued  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  teaching,  is  re- 
garded as  an  undergraduate  study. 

Students  in  the  Combined  Literary  and  Law  Curriculum  should 
elect  Courses  I,  2,  3,  and  4,  though  Course  15  may  with  permission 
of  the  instructor  be  substituted  for  Course  3  or  Course  4. 

Consultation  Hours. — Professor  Scott  may  be  consulted  in  Room 
207,  W.  H.,  from  8:30  to  9  a.  m.  on  M,  Tu,  W,  and  Th;  Professor 
Rankin,  Tu,  Th,  4  to  5,  Room  8,  U.  H.;  Assistant  Professor  Brumm, 
M,  4  to  5,  Room  203,  W.  H. ;  Dr.  Mallory,  W,  F,  4  to  5,  Room  loi, 
W.  H.;  Mr.  Cowden,  Tu,  4  to  5,  Room  loi,  W.  H.;  Mr.  Weir,  M, 
9  to  12,  S,  8  to  9,  Room  203,  W.  H. ;  Mr.  Senseman,  W,  3  to  4,  4:30 
to  5,  Room  103,  W.  H.;  Mr.  Scott,  W,  3:30  to  5,  Room  201,  W.  H.; 
Mr.  Bryson,  M,  W,  3  to  4,  Room  201,  W.  H.;  Mr.  Grim,  M,  3  to  4. 
S,  8  to  9,  Room  201,  W.  H. ;  Mr.  Everett,  M,  3  to  4,  Room  203,  W. 
H. ;  Mr.  Feinstein,  M,  4:30  to  .S,  Room  loi,  W.  H. 

From  September  27  to  October  4,  inclusive,  an  instructor  will  be 
in  Room  201,  W.  H.,  from  10  to  12  daily,  to  assist  students  in  mak- 
ing their  elections. 

first  semester 

I.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Three  hours.  Twenty-eight  sections. 
Dr.  Mallory,  Mr.  Cowdfn,  Mr.  Wier,  Mr.  Senseman,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Bryson,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Grim,  Mr.  Feinstein, 
Mr.  Goshorn,  and  Mr.  Lasher. 

All  students  electing  Rhetoric  i  must  consult  the  Committee  on 
Classification  for  assignment  to  sections. 
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2.  Continuation  of  Course   i.     Three  hours.     Mr.  Goshorn. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Course  2  given  in  the  second  semester. 
It  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  already  completed  Courre 
I,  or  have  received  credit  for  it.  Students  who  need  three 
hours  to  complete  the  requirement  in  Rhetoric  for  graduation 
are  expected  to  take  Course  2  in  the  first  semester,  as  the  sec- 
tions announced  for  the  second  semester  are  not  open  to  such 
students. 

3.  Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric.    Essays  in  description  and 

narrative.      Three   hours.     Six    sections.      Professor    Rankin, 
Assistant  Professor  Brumm,  and  Dr.  Mali.ory. 

5.     Rhetorical  Analysis.     Two  hours.    Professor  Rankin. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  minute  analysis  of  struc- 
ture. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had  Rhetoric  3  and  4. 

7.     Interpretations  of  Literature  and  Art.     Two  hours.     Two  sec- 
tions.   Professor  Scott. 

The  course  begins  with  a  discussion  of  critical  principles.  Later 
these  principles  are  applied  in  the  appreciation  and  interpre- 
tation of  specimens  of  literature  and  art.  Open  only  to  senior 
and  graduate  students  who  have  permission.  The  course  is 
conducted  as  a  seminary. 

9.     Seminary  in   Rhetoric   and   Criticism.      Two   hours.     Professor 
Scott. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  vary  from  year  io  year.  Among  the 
problems  to  be  investigated  are  the  following :  The  origins 
of  prose;  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  leading  types  of  dis- 
course; the  psychology  of  figures  of  speech;  the  rhythm  of 
prose ;  the  sociological  basis  of  the  principles  of  usage ;  the 
origin,  development,  and  laws  of  the  process  of  communication. 

Open  only  to  graduate  students. 

9<z.  Special  Problems  in  Rhetoric  and  Criticism.     Two  hours.     Pro- 
fessor Scott. 

Limited  to  students  who  are  working  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

15.     The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Argumentation.     Three  hours.     As- 
sistant Professor  Brumm. 

A  study  of  the  principles  which  underlie  argument.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  brief  and  to  the  relative  value  of 
various  forms  of  proof.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who 
desire  special  training  in  argumentation.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  Courses  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  others  who  receive 
special  permission. 
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17.     Diction  and   Usage.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Covvden. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  intended  to  accomplish  two  results : 

(i)  the  establishment  of  a  method  of  dealing  with  problems 
in  diction  and  usage;  (2)  the  development  of  the  student's 
sense  for  the  right  use  of  word,  phrase,  and  idiom.  Under 
the  first  heading  various  questionable  expressions  will  be  dis 
cussed  with  a  view  to  determining  their  standing  as  parts  of 
the  English  language.  Under  the  second  heading  passages 
from  standard  prose  and  verse  will  be  examined  with  a  view  to 
discovering,  whether  each  word  or  phrase  used  is  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  author's  purpose. 

23.  Seminary  in  Advanced  Composition.  Two  hours.  Professor 
Scott. 

This  course  is  intended  for  a  limited  number  of  advanced  stu- 
dents who,  wanting  with  facility  and  being  in  the  habit  of 
writing,  desire  personal  criticism  and  direction.  No  work  is 
assigned  and  no  set  program  is  followed,  but  each  student  is 

■  expected  in  the  course  of  the  semester  to  submit  for  revision 
a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts.  In  connection  with  the 
class  discussions,  there  will  be  talks  upon  the  essentials  of 
English  composition  and  the  principles  of  criticism  and  re- 
vision.    Open  only  to  seniors  who  receive  special  permission. 

Courses  in  Journalism 

31.  The  Newspaper.  Lectures  or  modern  newspaper  organization 
and  methods,  with  practice  in  the  preparation  of  news  ma- 
terial.    Three  hours.    Mr.  Bryson. 

This  course  may  be  elected  as  ^ib,  two  hours,  without  the  prac- 
tice in  writing. 

$$.  Editorial  Writing.  A  study  of  the  editorial  policy  of  important 
newspapers,  with  practice  in  the  writing  of  comment  on  current 
news.     Three  hours.     Mr.  Bryson. 

35.  Seminary  in  the  Newspaper,  its  Nature,  Function,  and  Develop- 
ment. Open  only  to  students  who  obtain  special  permission. 
Two  hours.    Professor  Scott  and  Mr.  Bryson. 

37.  Practical  Newspaper  Work.  Open  only  to  students  who  are 
registered  in  the  program  in  preparation  for  newspaper  work. 
It  is  in  general  limited  to  seniors  and  must  not  be  elected  with- 
out permission.  The  work  is  done  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  student  or  University  publications,  and  is  largely  individual 
in  character.  Credit  from  one  to  four  hours,  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Bryson. 
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SECOND    SEMESTER 

2.     Composition  and  Rhetoric.     Three  hours. 

Continuation  of  Course  i.  The  hours  and  instructors  are  the 
same  as  those  announced  under  Course  i,  the  first  semester. 
Students  cannot  change  from  one  section  to  another  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester  without  obtaining  special 
permission. 

I.  Same  as  Course  i  given  in  the  first  semester.  Open  only  to 
students  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester, 
or  who  have  failed  to  receive  credit  in  Course  I  in  the  first 
semester.     Three  hours.     Mr.  Wier. 

4.     Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric.     Essays  in  Exposition  and 
'  Argument.     Three  hours.     Five  sections.     Professor  Rankin, 
Assistant  Professor  Brumm,  and  Mr.  Mallory. 

8.     Prose  Fiction.     Ttvo  hours.    Two  sections.     Professor  Scott. 
Studies  in   the  structure  and  function  of  the  leading  types  of 

prose  fiction,  including  the  short  story. 
Open  only  to  senior  and  graduate  students  who  have  permission. 

The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary. 

10.     Seminary   in    Rhetoric    and    Criticism.      Two   hours.     Professor 
Scott. 
Continuation  of  Course  Q.     Open  only  to  graduate  students. 

loa.  Special  Problems  in  Rhetoric  and  Criticism.     Two  hours.     Pro- 
fessor Scott. 
Limited  to  students  who  are  working  for  the  doctor's  degree. 

16.  Modern  English  Prose.  Three  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Brumm. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  English  prose  style  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  writings  of  Sidney,  Lyly,  Bacon,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Swift,  Addison,  Johnson,  Lamb,  Carlylc,  Macaulay,  Arnold, 
Pater,  and  Stevenson.  Written  reports  and  class  room  dis- 
cussions. 

18.     Junior  Composition.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Cowden. 

A  course  intended  to  give  training  in  the  writing  and  revising 
of  compositions.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  submit  five 
or  six  manuscripts  during  the  semester.  These  manuscripts 
are  to  be  carefully  revised,  the  work  of  revision  continuing 
until  the  student  has  made  his  composition  as  nearly  perfect 
as  his  talents  permit. 

Open  only  to  juniors  who  have  had  Rhetoric  3  or  4,  and  limited 
to  twenty  students.  All  those  wishing  to  take  this  course 
should  consult  with  the  instructor  before  making  their  elec- 
tion. 
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20.  Short  Story  Writing.  Two  hours.  Two  sections.  Professor 
Rankin. 

Analytic  studies  in  the  technique  of  the  short-story  will  be  ac- 
companied by  constructive  work  in  story  writing. 
Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  Course  3. 

24.  Seminary  in  Advanced  Composition.  Two  hours.  Professor 
Scott. 

Continuation  of  Course  23.     Open  only  to  students  who  receive 
special  permission. 

Courses  in  Journalism 

32."  The  Newspaper.  Lectures'  on  the  development  of  the  American 
newspaper,  with  practice  in  the  various  kinds  of  newspaper 
Writing.  Practice  sections  to  be  arranged.  Three  hours,  Mr. 
Bryson. 

This  course  may  be  elected  as  32^,  tvta  hours,  without  the  prac- 
tice in  writing. 

34.  Reviews;  A  study  of  critical  principles  as  applied  to. current 
literature  with  emphasis  upon  the  writing  of  reviews  for  period- 
icals and  newspapers.  Open  only  to  students  who  obtain  per- 
mission.   Three  hours,    Mr.  Bryson. 

36.     Seminary  in  the  Newspaper.    Two  hours,    Mr.  Bryson. 
Continuation  of  Course  35. 

38.     Practical  Newspaper  Work.     Mr.  Bryson. 
Continuation  of  Course  37. 


ORATORY 

Students  who  desire  practice  in  public  speaking  in  addition  to 
that  offered  in  the  class  room  are  advised  to  join  a  literary  society 
and  take  part  in  the  debates  and  oratorical  contests  provided  by  the 
Oratorical  Association.  For  information  regarding  the  contests  of 
the  Northern  Oratorical  League,  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Associa- 
tion, the  Central  Debating  League,  and  the  Midwest  Debating  League, 
and  the  medals  and  testimonials  offered,  see  page  75  or  consult  the 
instructors  of  this  department. 

Students  who  wish  to  acquire  exceptional  proficiency  in  public 
speaking  should  begin  class  work  early  in  their  college  course. 

Those  preparing  to  teach  Oratory  should  take  at  least  twenty 
hours  of  work  in  the  department  selected  after  consultation  with  the 
professor  in  charge.  Only  those  who  show  marked  ability  in  ex- 
pressive reading  and  in  public  speaking  will  be  encouraged  to  prepare 
for  teaching. 
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Consultation  Hours.  —  Professor  Tri'eblood  may  be  consulted 
in  Room  303,  M.  II.,  M,  Ttt,  W,  Th,  F,  at  12 ;  Assistant  Professor  { 

JIoiMSTER,  Tu,  Th,    at  10.     Room  302,  M.  H.     Additional  consulta- 
tion hours  will  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 

During  Registration  week,  September  27  to  October  4,  Professor 
Trueblood  or  Assistant  Professor  Hollister,  ic  to  12,  Room  302, 
M.  H. 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

1.  Elocution ;  Introduction  to  Speaking  and  Reading.    Three  hours. 

Seven  sections.  Mr.  lAUkfEL  and  Mr.  EiCH. 
This  course  consists  in  (i)  a  study  of  the  theory  of  expression 
by  voice  and  action,  (2)  exercises  for  developing  the  voice 
and  improving  the  stage  presence,  (3)  practice  in  reading  and 
speaking.  The  coarse  seeks  to  give  the  student  the  funda- 
mental principles  necessary  to  self  criticism,  and  an  -  oppor- 
tunity  to  apply  these  principles  in  practice.  Orations  and  nar- 
ratives are  studied,  memorized,  and  interpreted  from  the  plat- 
form and  short  original  speeches  are  given,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  distinct,  direct,  interesting  speaking. 

2.  Public  Speaking.     Two  hours.     Two   sections.     Assistant  Pro- 

fessor HOLLISTER. 

Studies  in  public  speaking  and  the  delivery  of  short  original 
speeches  for  special  occasions.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  thorough  brief  for  each  speech.  Speeches  are  given 
from  the  platform  without  the  use  of  notes.  This  course  aims 
to  give  as  much  practice  in  self  expression  as  possible. 

Course  2  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Study  of  Great  Orators.     Three  hours.     Professor  Trueblood^ 
Lectures  on  methods  of  public  address  and  sources  of  power. 

Study  of  representative  orations.  Structure  of  the  oration. 
Qualities  of  a  good  oration.  The  preparation  and  delivery 
of  speeches.  Those  who  desire  at  some  time  to  enter  the 
oratorical  contests  should  take  this  course.  Orations  prepared 
for  University  contests  will  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  work. 
Course  3  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  i  and  2  or  their  equiva- 
lent. 

5.     Debating.    Three  hours.    Professor  Trueblood. 

Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation.  Prep- 
aration of  briefs.  Leading  questions  of  the  day  studied  and 
debated  in  class.  Students  take  part  in  six  debates.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  readiness  in  extempore  speaking,  to  give  free- 
dom and  ease  on  the  platform,  and  to  cultivate  the  logical 
processes  of  analysis  and  discrimination.  All  who  expect  to 
enter  the  debating  contests  or  who  expect  to  teach  argumenta- 
tion should  take  this  course. 

Course  5  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  i  and  2  or  their  equiva- 
lent. 
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Sa.  Debating.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Immel. 

Study  of  the  elements  of  effective  debating.  Gathering  of  ma- 
terial, brief-making,  construction  of  arguments  and  effective 
presentation  of  them  from  the  platform  are  aims  of  this 
course.  Each  student  takes  part  in  five  debates  and  makes 
short  speeches  from  the  floor  in  general  discussions. 

This  course  is  similar  in  character  and  purpose  to  Course  5. 
Course  5fl  must  be  preceeded  by  Courses  i  and  2  or  their  equiva- 
lent. 

[7.     Shakespearean  Reading.     Two  hours.    Two  sections.     Professor 
Trueblood  and  Mr.  Wilner. 

Critical  study  of  two  plays,  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  Analysis 
of  character,  plot,  and  incident.  Expressional  reading  of  prin- 
cipal scenes.  Characters  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  and 
scenes  presented  from  the  platform.  Public  presentation  of 
plays  twice  each  semester.  Plays  selected  from  the  following: 
Julius  Caesar,  Othello,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  The  Tempest, 

Course  7  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i  or  its  equivalent.  Omit- 
ted in  1916-1917.] 

*ja.  Shakespearean  Reading.    Continuation  of  Course  7.    Two  hours. 
Two  sections.     Professor  Trueblood  and  Mr.  Wilner. 

Plays  to  be  selected  from  the  following:  Coriolanus,  King  John, 
Henry  VIII,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Comedy  of  Errors, 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Measure  for  Measure. 

Course  Ja  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i,  or  its  equivalent. 

9.     Interpretive    Reading.      Two    hours.     Two   sections.      Assistant 
Professor  Hollister  and  Mr.  

This  course  involves  a  study  in  appreciation,  and  oral  interpre- 
tation of  masterpieces  of  literature.  Special  effort  is  made, 
first,  to  understand  and  feel,  second,  to  express  for  others. 
Selections .  drawn  from  miscellaneous  sources  are  read  aloud 
in  class  and  delivered  from  the  platform.  The  course  is  de- 
signed, not  only  to  develop  good  reading  for  purposes  of  cul- 
ture and  public  entertainment,  but  especially  for  those  who 
expect  to  teach  English  Literature. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  i  or  its  equivalent. 

14.     Play  Production.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Hollister 
and  Mr.  Eich. 

A  study  of  plays  suitable  for  stage  presentation,  and  of  the 
problems  involved  in  producing  such  plays.  One  or  more  plays 
will  be  presented  in  costume.  Open  only  to  advanced  students 
who  recdve  permission. 
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SECOND   SEAfESTER 

1.  Elocution:    Introduction  to  speaking  and  reading.     Three  hours. 

Five  sections.     Mr.  Immel  and  Mr.  EiCH. 
This  is  the  same  as  Course  i  given  in  the  first  semester. 

2.  Public  Speaking.     Two  hours.     Five  sections.     Mr.  Immel  and 

Mr.  EiCH. 
This  is  the  same  as  Course  2  given  in  the  first  semester. 
Course  2  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Study  of  Great  Orators.     Three  hours.     Professor  Trueblood. 
This  is  the  same  as  Course  3,  given  the  first  semester. 
Students  who  desire  to  enter  the  oratorical  contests  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  are  advised  to  take  this  course  and  prepare  their 
orations. 

Course  3  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  i  and  2  or  their  equiva- 
lent. 

[4.  Shakespearean  Reading.  Two  hours.  Two  sections.  Professor 
Trueblood  and  Mr.  Wilner. 

Oral  reading  of  two  plays,  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  Characters 
assigned  to  members  of  the  class  and  plays  presented  from 
the  platform.  Public  presentation  of  plays  twice  each  semester. 
The  aim  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  Shakespeare  by  vocal  inter- 
pretaticm  and  dramatic  presentation.  Plays  selected  from  the 
following:  Macbeth,  Richard  III,  Much  Ado  Abaut  Nothing, 
Henry  IV  (Part  I),  The  Winter's  Tale,  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream, 

Course  4  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i,  or  its  equivalent.  Omit- 
ted in  1916-1917.] 

4a.  Shakespearean  Reading.    Continuation  of  Course  4.    Two  hours. 
Three  sections.     Professor  Trueblood  and  Assistant  Professor 

HOLLISTER. 

Plays   to  be  selected   from  the   following:  Hamlet,  King  Lear, 

Henry  V,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Cymbeline. 
Course  4a  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i,  or  its  equivalent. 

5.     Debating.     Three  hours.     Professor  Trueblood. 

This  is  the  same  as  Course  5,  given  in  the  first  semester. 
Course  5  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  i  and  2. 

10.  Advanced  Public  Speaking.  Three  hours.  Professor  True- 
blood and  Assistant  Professor   Hollister. 

Examination  of  the  Webster-Hayne  and  the  Lincoln- Douglas 
debates.  Study  of  famous  platform  addresses.  Preparation 
and  delivery  by  each  student  of  an  extended  address.  Par- 
ticipation in  a  public  debating  or  oratorical  contest  during 
the  semester,  or  the  presentation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
practical  speaking  before  public  assemblies  is  required. 

Open  to  students  who  have  shown  exceptional  proficiency  in 
speaking  and  reading.     The  class  is  limited  to  sixteen  persons. 

Course   10  must  be  preceded  by  Courses   i,  2,' and  3  or  5. 
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II.     Oral   Interpretation   of  Tennyson.      Two   hours.     Two   sections. 

Assistant  Professor  Hollister  and  Mr. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  i,  or  its  equivalent. 

[iia.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Browning.     Two  hours.     Two  sections. 

Assistant  Professor  Hollister  and   Mr. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  i  or  its  equivalent. 
Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

14^1.  Play  Production.     Two  hours.     Assistant   Professor   Hollister 
and  Mr.  EiCH. 
This  is  similar  to  Course  14  given  during  the  first  semester. 
Open  only  to  advanced  students  who  receive  permission. 

15.     Theory  of  Expression.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor   Hol- 
lister. 

An  investigation  of  the  theory  of  oral  expression.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  discussions,  experiments.  Each  member  of 
the  class  assigned  a  topic  for  investigation,  report,  and  thesis. 
Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduates  who  receive  permission. 

FINE  ARTS 

The  aim  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  department  is  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Fine  Arts 
throughout  the  ages.  Together  with  the  history  of  their  growth, 
are  studied  their  principles,  technique,  appreciation,  and  criticism, 
and  the  relation  of  the  art  of  the  various  peoples  to  their  history, 
religion,  literature,  and  daily  life. 

A  general  knowledge  of  history  is  presumed,  and  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  is  very  desirable.  Ability  to  read  French  and 
Italian  will  be  of  great  assistance,  though  not  necessary. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  courses  be  elected  in  their  numerical 
sequence.  Course  i  is  offered  each  semester  and  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  the  others.     None  of  these  courses  is  open  to  freshmen. 

Consultation  Hours.  —  Professor  Herbert  R.  Cross  will  meet 
students  for  consultation  at  his  office  in  Memorial  Hall,  M,  W,  F, 
from  9  130  to  10,  and  at  3. 

first  semester 

I.  General  Introductory  Course  in  the  Fine  Arts.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  origin,  development,  and  essential  principles  and 
technique  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  including 
a  brief  survey  of  their  history  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
present.  Text-book,  S.  Reinach*s  Apollo.  Illustrated  lectures, 
required  reading,  and  written  tests.  Three  hours.  Professor 
Cross. 
This  course  (or  its  equivalent,  satisfactory  to  the  instructor)  is 
a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  this  department. 
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3.  Greek  Art.  The  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  among  the  Greeks, 
to  the  Roman  period,  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  Egyptian 
and  Mesopotamian  art.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  great 
sculptors  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  B.  C.  Illustrated 
lectures,  required  reading,  written  tests.  Three  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Cross. 

5.  Italian  Renaissance  Art.    The  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy 

in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  special  attention 
to  the  development  of  Italian  painting.  Illustrated  lectures, 
required  reading,  written  tests.  Three  hours.  Professor 
Cross. 

second  semester 

I.  General  Introductory  Course.  A  repetition  of  Course  i  of  the 
first  semester.    Three  hours.    Professor  Cross. 

[4.  Roman  and  Medieval  Art.  The  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the 
Roman,  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  and  Medieval  periods, 
with  special  attention  to  Roman  and  Gothic  architecture.  Il- 
lustrated lectures,  required  reading,  written  tests.  Three  hours. 
Professor  Cross.     Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

6.  The   Renaissance   Outside   of   Italy.     The   history   of   Spanish, 

French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  and  English  Renaissance 
Art  (including  the  nineteenth  century.)  Illustrated  lectures, 
required  reading,  written  tests.  Three  hours.  Professor 
Cross. 

8.  American  Art.  The  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  (architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting),  in  the  United  States  from  Colonial 
times  to  the  present,  with  especial  emphasis  on  contemporary 
Art.  Illustrated  lectures,  required  reading,  oral  quizzes.  Three 
hours.     Professor  Cross. 


MUSIC 

The  courses  in  Music  are  open  to  students  who  evince  sufficient 
ability  to  pursue  them  with  profit,  and  are  subject  to  the  general 
rule  regarding  elections.  All  the  courses  in  music  run  through  the 
entire  year,  and  students  are  earnestly  advised  to  take  them  both 
semesters.  The  instruments  in  the  Stearns  Collection,  an  "Aeolian 
Orchestrelle,"  a  "Pianola,"  "Victor"  records,  and  lantern  slides  are 
used  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

Practical  Music— Credit,  not  to  exceed  two  hours  per  semester, 
will  be  given  for  advanced  work  in  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Violin,  and 
Singing,  taken  in  the  University  School  of  Music  under  conditions 
given  below.     (See  Courses   17  and   18.) 
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Consultation  Hours. — During  the  period  of  registration,  daily, 
10-12 ;  for  the  remainder  of  each  semester,  M,  W,  at  4.  Hill  Audi- 
torium.    (Rear  entrance,  Ingalls  Street.) 

All  courses  in  Music  will  be  given  in  the  Lecture  Room,  second 
floor  of  Hill  Auditorium.     Rear  entrance,  Ingalls  Street.) 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

Technical  Courses. — i,  3,  5,  7,  and  17.  (Course  7  is  intended 
primarily  for  graduates,  but  is  open  to  undergraduates  who  receive 
special  permission.) 

I.     Science  of  Harmony.     Two  hours,     Mr.  Moore. 

In  this  course,  as  in  the  other  technical  courses,  the  student  is 
encouraged  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  subject 
through  creative  work  of  a  nature  conditioned  by  the  scope 
of  the  course  and  the  ability  of  the  student. 

3.     Simple  Counterpoint.    Two  hours.    Mr.  Moore. 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  review  of  Course  i,  with  a 
more  extended  application  to  creation. 

5.    Double  Counterpoint.     Two  hours.    Professor  Stanley. 

7.    Canon  and  Fugue.     Two  hours.    Professor  Stanley. 

17.     Advanced  Practical  Music.    One  or  two  hours. 

This  course  may  be  elected  only  by  written  permission  of  Pro- 
fessor Stanley^  and  all  elections  must  be  in  his  name.  It  may 
be  elected  thereafter  as  l^a  or  17b,  if  deemed  advisable  or 
deserved,  under  the  same  condition. 

Historical  and  Critical  Courses. — la,  g,  11,  13,  15. 

la.  Creative  Listening.     Three  hours.     Professor  Stanley. 

In  this  course,  which  requires  no  preparatory  training,  students 
are  led  to  an  appreciation  of  the  best  music  through  system- 
atic and  directed  listening,  supplemented  by  the  study  of  the 
best  critical  writers.  The  opportunities  for  hearing  good  music, 
elsewhere  stated,  will  in  this  manner  become  increasingly 
stimulating  and  valuable,  and  must  be  utilized  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  credit. 

9.     History  of  Music.     From  the  Christian  Era  to  the   Beethoven 
Period.    Three  hours.    Professor  Stanley. 

13.     Evolution  of  Musical  Instruments.    Two  hours.   Professor  Stan- 
ley. 

15.     Seminary.     Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms.    Two  hours.    Profes- 
sor Stanley. 
The  subjects  covered  each  year  being  different  in  nature  and 
scope,  this  course  may  be  reelected  with  Professor  Stanley's 
consent. 
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SECOND   SEMESTER 

Technical  Courses. 

2.  Science  of   Harmony.     Two  hours,     Mr.    Moore. 

4.  Simple  Counterpoint.     Two  hours,     Mr.  Moore. 

6.  Double  Counterpoint.     Two   hours.     Professor   Stanley. 

8.  Canon  and  Fugue.     Two  hours.     Professor  Stanley. 

18.     Advanced  Practical  Music.     One  or  two  hours. 

This  course  may  be  elected  only  by  written  permission  of  Pro- 
fessor Stanley,  and  all  elections  must  be  in  his  name.  It  may 
be  elected  again  as  i8a  or  18^. 

Historical  and  Critical  Courses. 

2a,  Creative  Listening.    A  continuation  of  Course  la.     Three  hours% 
Professor  Stanley. 

10.     History  of  Music.     From  the  Beethoven  period  to  Wagner  and 
the  Ultra  Moderns.     Three  hours.     Professor  Stanley. 

14.     Evolution    of    Musical    Instruments.      Two    hours.      Professor 
Stanley. 

16.     Seminary.     Continuation  of  Course  15.     Two  hours.     Professor 
Stanley. 
The  subjects  covered  each  year  being  different  in  nature  and 
scope,  this  course  may  be  reelected  with  Professor  Stanley's 
consent 

HISTORY 

Students  entering  upon  historical  work  are,  as  a  rule,  required 
to  take  first  either  Courses  i  and  2,  dealing  with  the  history  of 
Europe  since  the  seventeenth  century,  or  Courses  la  and  2a,  dealing 
with  the  history  of  England,  or  Courses  lb  and  2b,  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  order  advised  is  i  before  2,  or  la 
before  2a,  or  ib  before  2b;  but  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  begin 
their  work  in  history  the  second  semester  may  take  2  before  i,  or  2a 
before  la,  or  2b  before  lb.  Students  who  intend  to  take  advanced 
work  in  history  should  elect  these  introductory  courses  (either  i  and 
2,  or  la  and  2a,  or  lb  and  2b)  as  early  as  possible  after  entering  col- 
lege, preferably  in  the  first  year. 

Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  these  introductory  courses  only  by 
special  permission,  and  for  three  hours  credit  instead  of  four. 

As  soon  as  the  introductory  work  is  completed,  students  may 
elect  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields :  American  history 
(13,  14,  15,  37)  ;  ancient  history  (7,  8)  ;  Engish  history  (3,  4,  5,  6)  ; 
history  of  the  middle  ages  and  age  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion (9,  10)  ;  modern  European  history  (11,  12)  ;  Latin- American 
History  (51,  52,  53,  54).  These  courses  lead  on  to  more  advanced 
work  in  each  field,  and  students  are  advised  to  consult  with  those  in 
charge  of  such  work  concerning  choice  of  courses. 
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Registration  of  Students  Preparing  to  Teach  History  in  the 
Schools.  —  Students  who  expect  to  teach  history  in  the  schools  and 
who  desire  recommendation  from  members  of  the  department  of  his- 
tory, should  register  with  the  department  as  early  as  possible  in  their 
course,  preferably  by  the  beginning  of  their  junior  year.  Such  stu- 
dents may  thus  have  special  guidance  in  planning  their  work.  Ordi- 
narily they  will  be  required  to  take  in  histary  at  least  seventeen  hours 
beyond  the  introductory  courses,  and  to  include  among  the  courses 
taken  at  least  two  of  the  more  advanced  courses  (preferably  Studies 
or  Seminary  work),  and  Course  50.  But  individual  needs  will  largely 
determine  the  advice  given,  alike  for  the  work  in  history  and  for 
work  in  other  fields.  The  registration  will  be  in  charge  of  Professor 
Dow. 

Consultation  Hours.^Throughout  registration  week,  September 
27  to  October  4,  Professor  Turner  and  Assistant  Professor  Frayer, 
daily,  10-12.     Room  202,  T.  H. 

During  the  year  the  instructors  in  the  department  will  have  con- 
sultation hours  as  follows : 

Professor  Van  Tyne,  the  first  week  of  each  semester,  daily  at 
11;  the  rest  of  the  semester  Thursday  at  12.     Room  204,  T.  H. 

Professor  Dow^  the  first  week  of  the  year,  daily  at  1 1 ;  the  rest 
of  the  year,  M,  W,  at  11.     Room  201,  T.  H. 

Professor  Phillips,  the  first  week  of  each  semester,  daily  at  11 ; 
the  rest  of  the  year,  W,  at  12.    Room  203,  T.  H. 

Professor  CROSS,  tiie  first  two  weeks  of  each  semester,  daily  at 
12 ;  the  rest  of  the  semester,  M,  W,  F,  at  12.     Room  204,  T.  H. 

Professor  Turner,  the  first  week  of  each  semester,  daily  at  11 ; 
the  rest  of  the  semester,  to  be  announced.     Room  204,  T.  H. 

Assistant  Professor  Frayer,  the  first  week  of  the  year,  daily  at  4. 
Room  204,  T.  H.;  the  rest  of  the  year,  to  be  announced. 

Assistant  Professor  Boak,  the  first  week  of  the  year,  daily  at  i. 
Room  204,  T.  H. ;  the  rest  of  the  year  M,  W,  at  10.    Room  205,  T.  H. 

Assistant  Professor  Schurz,  the  first  week  of  the  year,  daily  at 
9;  the  rest  of  the  year,  W,  at  i.     Room  201,  T.  H. 

Dr.  Scott,  the  first  week  of  the  year,  daily  at  4.  Room  202,  T. 
H. ;  the  rest  of  the  year,  to  be  announced. 

Mr.  McLean,  the  first  week  of  the  year,  daily  at  i.  Room  204, 
T.  H. ;  the  rest  of  the  year,  to  be  announced. 

first  semester 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

I.  The  General  History  of  Europe,  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  181 5.  Lectures,  and  recitations  in  sections.  Four  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Frayer,  Dr.  Scott,  Dr.  Crane,  and  read- 
ing assistants. 
This  course  and  Course  2  deal  with  Europe  since  the  Thirty 
years  War.  The  rise  of  Prussia  and  of  Russia,  the  decline 
of  Spain,  the  ascendancy  of  France,  the  great  Revolution  and 
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the  Napoleonic  empire  are  the  chief  subjects  for  study  dur- 
ing the  first  semester;  the  growth  of  nationalities  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  present  conditions,  during  the  second 
semester. 
Courses  i  and  2  are  not  open  to  those  who  have  taken  or  are 
taking  Courses  la  and  2a.  Juniors  or  seniors  may  elecl  (his 
course  only  by  special  permission,  as 
Course  lOi,  and  will  receive  but  three  hours  credit. 

la.  The  General  History  of  England,  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  Lectures,  and  recitations  in  sections.  Four  hours. 
Professor  Turner,  Mr.  McLean^  Dr.  Crane,  and  reading 
assistants. 

Ten  quiz  sections,  to  be  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  to  be  met  by  the  instructors  in  turn. 

This  course  and  Course  2d  are  designed  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  character  and  culture  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  the 
development  of  institutions  which  were  afterwards  brought  to 
America.  Narrative  and  military  history  will  not  be  neglected, 
but  emphasis  will  be  put  upon  social  and  economic  matters 
and  the  development  of  the  constitution. 

Courses  la  and  2a  are  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  or 
are  taking  Courses  i  and  2.  Juniors  or  seniors  may  elect  this 
course,  only  by  special  permission,  as 

Course   iota,  and  will  receive  but  three  hours  credit. 

lb.  The  History  of  Greece.     Lectures,  and  recitations  in   sections. 
Four  hours.     Assistant  Professor  BoAK. 
This  is  an  introductory  course,  designed  (like  Courses  i  and  la) 
primarily   for   freshmen.     Juniors   or   seniors   may   elect    this 
course,  only  by  special  permission,  as 

Course  loi^^  and  will  receive  but  three  hours  credit. 

5.  The  History  of  England  from  the  Beginnings  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Lectures,  and  dis- 
cussions and  assigned  reading.  Three  hours.  Professor 
Cross. 
This  course  may  be  taken  as  a  continuation  of  Courses  la  and  2a, 
but  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Courses  i  and  2.  It 
deals  with  the  social,  industrial,  religious,  and  intellectual,  as 
well  as  the  political  and  constitutional  aspects  of  the  period. 

g.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  Rome  to  Feudalism.  Lectures, 
reading,  and  discussions.  Three  hours.  Professor  Dow. 
This  course  treats  of  the  principal  changes  in  Europe  from  the 
decline  of  Rome  to  the  height  of  the  feudal  regime.  It  forms 
the  most  suitable  beg^inning  for  work  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  Reformation  ;  and  should  be  taken  prefer- 
ably in  the  sophomore  or  the  junior  year. 
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[11.  The  Rise  of  Prussia  as  a  Factor  in  European  History  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Lectures,  reading,  and 
quiz.  Three  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Frayer. 
Although  the  history  of  Prussia  will  be  strongly  emphasized,  the 
general  development  of  modern  Germany  will  be  treated;  and 
a  comparative  study  will  be  made  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Enlightened  Despotism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Omitted 
in  1916-1917.] 

I  la.  The  History  of  France  from  1715  to  1815.  Lectures,  assigned 
reading,  special  reports,  and  discussions.  Three  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Frayer. 
This  course  will  deal  with  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
conditions  in  France  under  the  Old  Regime,  including  the  in- 
fluences exerted  by  the  Philosophers,  Encyclopaedists,  and  Eco- 
nomists, the  causes  and  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
the  rise  of  Napoleon,  the  Consulate  and  Empire;  and  the  more 
important  results  for  Europe  as  a  whole. 

14.  The  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 
Three  hours.  Lectures,  and  recitations  in  sections.  Professor 
Van  Tyne. 
This  course,  supplemented  by  Course  15  in  the  second  semester, 
covers  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  outbreak  •  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War.  Special  attention  is  given 
in  this  semester  to  the  divergent  English  and  American  politi- 
cal theories,  the  schemes  for  financing  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  European  diplomatic  entanglements,  the  relations  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  the  states,  the  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  of  imperial  organization,  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and  the  Federalist  organization  of  the  new  government. 
This  course  should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year  by  those 
who  propose  to  make  a  special  study  of  American  History. 

37.  The  History  of  the  United  States  in  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction. Lectures,  reading,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Phillips. 
This  course  treats  of  the  causes  and  process  of  secession;  the 
problems  and  conduct  of  the  war;  and  the  theories  and  read- 
justments in  industry,  society,  and  government  which  followed 
the  collapse  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

For  U pperclassmen  and  Graduates. 

3.  The  Constitutional  and  Legal  History  of  England,  to  Magna 
Charta.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  assigned  reading.  Three 
hours.  Professor  Cross. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  English 
constitution  and  to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  Eng- 
lish institutions,  political  and  legal.  It  should  be  of  particular 
interest  to  those  who  intend  to  study  law.  It  is  open  to  juniors 
and  seniors  who  have  had  an  introductory  course,  and  by 
special  permission  to  those  who  have  not. 
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lya.  The  Constitutional  De^^elopment  of  the  Greek  States  to  the  end 
of  the  Fifth  Century.    Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Boak. 

Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  This  course  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  political  institutions  and  systems  of  government 
in  the  Greek  states  from  their  origins  until  the  fall  of  the 
Athenian  Empire,  with  special  consideration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.     Omitted  in  1916-19x7.] 

[7^.  Greek  Political  Theories  of  the  Fourth  Century  and  the  States  of 
the  Hellenistic  Age.     Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  BoAK. 

Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  This  course  treats  of  the 
theories  of  state  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  the  rise  of  Federal 
States,  of  Absolute  Monarchy,  of  Bureaucracy,  and  of  the  other 
political  developments  of  the  Hellenistic  Age.  Omitted  in 
1916-1917.] 

[19a.  Medieval  Civilization.  Lectures,  reading,  and  discussions.  Two 
or  three  hours.     Professor  Dow. 

This  course  treats  of  the  leaders  and  dominant  currents  of 
thought  and  life  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of  law  and  institu- 
tions when  the  feudal  regime  and  the  medieval  church  were  at 
their  height.     Omitted  in  19 16- 19 17.] 

19^.  Social  Europe,  from  medieval  to  modern  times.  Lectures,  .read- 
ing, and  discussion.  Two  or  three  hours,  the  third  hour  to  be 
elected  as  21b.    Professor  Dow. 

This  course  treats  briefly  of  class  development  from  Roman  to 
feudal  times ;  and  then  more  especially  of  cleric,  noble,  peasant, 
artisan,  and  trader  in  the  midst  of  feudalism,  and  of  the  chief 
social  changes  arising  with  the  progress  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, the  building  of  regional  and  national  states,  and  the 
new  intellectual  currents  of  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation. 

l2ia.  Studies  in  Medieval  History.  One  or  two  hours.  Professor. 
Dow. 

This  course  is  given  to  preparation  and  consideration  of  reports 
on  subjects  in  the  general  field  of  Course  iga.  Its  chief  end 
is  guidance  toward  independent  work,  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  beginner  in  advanced  studies  in  history.  Not  given 
in  1916-1917.] 

21  b.  Studies  concerning  feudal  and  early  modern  Europe.  One  or 
two  hours.     Professor  Dow. 

This  course  is  given  to  preparation  and  consideration  of  reports 
on  subjects  in  the  general  field  of  Course  19^.  Its  chief  end 
is  guidance  toward  independent  work,  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  beginner  in  advanced  studies  in  history. 
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38.    The  History  of  the  South,  Colonial  and  Ante-Bellum.     Lectures, 
reading,  and  quizzes.     Three  hours.     Professor  Phillips. 

An  economic,  social,  and  political  study.  The  plantation  system, 
with  its  dependence  upon  staple  crops,  unfree  labor,  free  trade, 
and  local  autonomy,  is  taken  as  a  key  to  the  development  and 
policy  of  the  South.  The  first  semester's  work,  extending  t« 
1820,  deals  chiefly  with  the  development  of  the  regime  within 
the  South. 

51.    The    History   of    Latin   America.      Lectures    and    quiz.      Three 
hours.     Assistant  Professor  ScHURZ. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  European  background  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  America,  the  conquest,  the  native  civilizations, 
and  the  institutions  and  life  of  the  colonial  period.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  Spanish  will  be  of  considerable  value. 

53.     The   History  of  the  Pacific  Area.     Lectures  and  quiz.     Three 
hours.     Assistant  Professor  Schurz. 

The  history  of  the  activities  of  European  peoples  and  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  adjacent  regions; 
and  the  development  of  the  native  races  of  the  Far  East,  such 
as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese ;  with  a  consideration  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  problems  within  that  area. 

60.     The  Military  History  of  the  United  States.     Three  hours.     As- 
sistant Professor  Boak. 

This  course  will  trace  the  military  history  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  wars  waged  by  this  country  with  for- 
eign nations.  The  general  strategy  of  these  campaigns  will  be 
discussed,  and  the  condition  of  the  military  organization  of 
the  nation  at  the  various  periods  will  be  carefully  considered. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  lessons  in  the  matter  of  military 
organization  to  be  learned  from  the  experiences  of  these  wars, 
and  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of  political  condi- 
tions generally  upon  military  questions.  To  be  eligible  for  this 
course  students  of  this  college  must  have  taken  History  i  and 
2,  or  la  and  2a,  or  their  equivalent. 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

17.     Seminary  in  American  Revolutionary  History.     Two  hours.    Pro- 
fessor Van  Tyne. 

Open  only  to  graduates  and  to  seniors  obtaining  special  per- 
mission. This  course  is  intended  to  offer  training  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  historical' problems  and  practice  in  the  handling  of 
original  material.  The  work  in  1916-1917  is  concerned  with 
a  series  of  historical  problems  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787,  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  various  methods 
of  research. 
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23.  Seminary  in  English  History.  Two  hours.  Professor  Cross. 
Open  only  to  graduates,  and  to  seniors  with  the  permission  of 
the  instructor.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
topics  mainly  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
work  of  1916-1917  will  be  concerned  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  Puritan  Revolution. 

25.     Seminary  in    Medieval   and   Early    Modern    European   History. 
Two  hours.    Professor  Dow. 

Open  only  to  graduates  and  to  seniors  obtaining  special  permis- 
sion. 

41.     Seminary  in  American  History.     Two  hours.     Professor  Phil- 
lips. 

Intensive  research  by  students  upon  assigned  topics,  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  reports  presented.  Open  only  to  graduates  and 
to  seniors  obtaining  permission  of  the  instructor.  The  field 
of  study  in  1917-1918  will  be  American  negro  slavery  as  a 
working  regime  and  as  an  issue  in  public  discussion.  The 
period  principally  studied  will  be  from  1830  to  i860. 

47.  Seminary  in  Modern  European  History.  Two  hours.  Professor 
Turner. 
This  seminary  will  deal  with  some  of  the  more  striking  of  the 
social  and  diplomatic  problems  of  contemporary  European 
history,  such  as  socialism,  S3mdicalism,  and  the  women's  move- 
ment, the  rivalry  of  Germany  and  England,  the  opposition  of 
Teuton  and  Slav,  the  development  of  the  Triple  Entente  op- 
posed to  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Turco-Balkan  conflict,  and  the 
causes,  general  and  immediate,  of  the  great  European  War. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

2,  The  General  History  of  Europe  since  1815.  Four  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Frayer,  Dr.  Scott,  Dr.  Crane,  and  reading 
assistants. 
This  course  forms  a  continuation  of  Course  i.  The  class  will 
be  organized  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  first  semester,  with 
lectures,  quiz  sections,  hours,  and  rooms  as  announced  under 
Course  i.  Juniors  or  seniors  may  elect  this  course  only  by 
special  permission,  as 
Course   102,  and  will  receive  but  three  hours  credit. 

2a.  The  General  History  of  England,  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  Four  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Turner,  Mr.  McLean,  Dr.  Crane,  and  reading  assist- 
ants. 
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This  course  forms  a  continuation  of  Course  la.  The  class  will 
be  organized  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  first  semester,  with 
lectures,  quiz  sections,  hours,  and  rooms  as  announced  under 
Course  la.  Juniors  or  seniors  may  elect  this  course  only  by 
special  permission,  as 
Course  102a,  and  v.  ill  receive  but  three  hours  credit. 

2b.  The  History  of  Rome,  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
Western  Europe.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Boak. 
This  course  forms  a  continuation  of  Course  ib.  The  class  will 
be  organized  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  first  semester,  with 
lectures,  quiz  sections,  hours,  and  rooms  as  announced  under 
Course  ib.  Juniors  or  seniors  may  elect  this  course  only  by 
special  permission,  as 
Course  102^,  and  will  receive  but  three  hours  credit. 

6.  The  History  of  England  from  the  Reform  Bill  of  1820  to  the 
Present  Time.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  assigned  reading. 
Three  hours.    Professor  Cross. 

10.  Europe  from  Feudal  to  Modern  Times.  Lectures,  reading,  and 
discussion.  Three  hours.  Professor  Dow.  . 
This  course  treats  of  institutions,  problems,  and  efforts  in  Europe 
when  the  feudal  regime  and  the  church  were  at  their  height, 
and  then  of  various  changes  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation.  It  should  be  taken  preferably  in  the  sopho- 
more or  the  junior  year;  and,  when  possible,  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  Course  9,  or  equivalent  general  preparation  in  the 
middle  ages. 

[12.  The  History  of  National  Unity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with 
particular  reference  to  Germany  and  Italy.  Lectures  and  quiz. 
Three  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Frayer.  Omitted  in  19 16- 
1917-] 

12a.  Europe  Since  1870.  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  special  reports, 
and  discussions.  Three  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Frayer. 
Starting  with  the  completion  of  Italian  and  German  unity,  the 
course  will  treat  the  recent  diplomatic  history  of  Europe,  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente,  the 
growth  of  intense  national  rivalries,  Germany  as  a  colonial 
and  naval  power,  the  Moroccan  and  Balkan  Questions,  and  the 
outstanding  causes  of  the  Great  War. 

13.     The  History  of  Colonial  America.     Lectures,  with  assigned  read- 
ings and  quizzes.     Three  hours.    Professor  Phillips. 
Treating  the  general  theme  of  the  expansion  of  Europe  into  the 
two  Americas,  this  course  deals  with  the  conditions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  colonizing  nations;  the  problems  of  life  and  ad- 
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ministration  in  the  settlements ;  the  process  of  conquering  the 
wilderness  and  building  commonwealths;  the  rivalry  of  em- 
pires and  the  friction  between  colonies  and  imperial  govern- 
ments. 

15.  The  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  assigned  reading.  Three  hours. 
Professor   Van   Tyne. 

Course  15  is  a  continuation  of  Course  14,  and  deals  with  the 
reform  movements  of  the  Jeffersonian  democracy,  the  develop- 
ment of  national  feeling,  the  westward  movement  and  the 
rise  of  the  political  power  of  the  West,  the  Jacksonian  type 
of  democracy,  slavery  and  abolition,  party  entanglement  in  the 
slavery  issues,  and  the  final  clash  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern social  systems  upon  the  frontier  border  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

For  Upperclassmen  and  Graduates. 

4.     The  Constitutional  and  Legal  History  of  England  since  Magna 
Charta.     Lectures,  discussions,  and  assigned   reading.     Three 
hours.     Professor  Cross. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  History  3. 

[8a.  The  Roman  Republic. 

Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  Three  hours.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor  BOAK. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  constitutional  development  of  the 
Roman  state  from  its  beginning  until  the  end  of  the  period 
of  the  Republic.    Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

8^.  The  Roman  Empire.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Boak. 

Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
Roman  governmental  system  from  the  foundation  of  the  Prin- 
cipate  by  Augustus  to  the  time  of  Justinian. 

[20fl.  The  Renaissance.  Lectures,  reading,  and  discussion.  Two  or 
three  hours.     Professor  Dow. 

This  course  treats  of  society,  thought,  and  life  in  and  beyond 
Italy,  during  the  period  of  change  from  medieval  to  modern 
times.     Not  given  in   I9i6-I9i;7.] 

20b.  The  Reformation.  Lectures,  reading,  and  discussion.  Two  or 
three  hours,  the  third  hour  to  be  elected  as  Course  22b.  Pro- 
fessor Dow. 

This  course  treats  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  with  special  reference  to  the  Reformation, — 
its  origin,  its  progress,  and  some  of  its  consequences. 
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[22«.  Studies  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance.  One  or  two  hours. 
Professor  Dow. 
This  course  is  given  to  preparation  and  consideration  of  reports 
on' subjects  in  the  general  field  of  Course  20a.  Its  chief  end 
is  guidance  toward  independent  work,  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  beginner  in  advanced  studies  in  history.  Omitted 
in    1916-1917.] 

22b.  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Reformation.  One  or  two  hours. 
Professor  Dow. 
This  course  is  given  to  preparation  and  consideration  of  reports 
on  subjects  in  the  general  field  of  Course  20b.  Its  chief  end 
is  guidance  toward  independent  work,  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  beginner  in  advanced  studies  in  history. 

39.  The  History  of  the  South,  Colonial  and  Ante-Bellum.  Lectures, 
reading,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours.  Professor  Phillips. 
An  economic,  social,  and  political  study.  The  plantation  system, 
with  its  dependence  upon  staple  crops,  unfree  labor,  free  trade, 
and  local  autonomy,  is  taken  as  a  key  to  the  development  and 
policy  of  the  South.  The  second  semester's  work  relates 
chiefly  to  the  issues  of  state  rights  and  slavery  in  federal 
politics. 

50.  The  Study  of  History  in  the  Schools.  One  hour.  Professor 
Dow. 
This  course  treats,  largely  in  a  practical  way,  the  chief  prob- 
lems which  students  of  history  will  meet  with  as  teachers  of 
history.  It  is  open,  as  a  rule,  to  all  who  have  had  or  are 
taking  at  least  two  of  the  more  advanced  courses  in  history; 
and  is  required  of  those  who  desire  recommendation  from  the 
department  of  history  for  teaching  in  the  schools. 

52.  The  History  of  Latin  America.  Lectures  and  quiz.  Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Schurz. 
Course  52  is  a  continuation  of  Course  51,  and  deals  with  the 
republican  period  of  Latin  America.  Stress  will  be  laid  upon 
present-day  conditions,  political,  social,  and  economic,  and  upon 
the  relations  of  the  republics  with  the  United  States. 

54.     The  Spaniards  in  North  America.     Lectures  and  quiz.     Three 
hours.     Assistant  Professor  Schurz. 
The  history  of  the   Spanish  occupation   in   Mexico,   and  within 
the. present  territory  of  the  United  States;  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  republican  Mexico. 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

18.     Seminary  in  American  Revolutionary  History.     Two  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Van  Tyne. 
Limited  to  graduate  students   and  to   seniors  obtaining  permis- 
sion.    Course  18  is  a  continuation  of  Course  17. 
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24.     Seminary  in  English  History.     Two  hours.     Professor  Cross. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  oi  Course  23.     It  is  open  only  to 
graduate  students  and  to  seniors  obtaining  permission. 

26.     Seminary   in  Medieval    and    Early    Modern    European    History. 

Two  hours.  Professor  Dow. 

Open  only  to  graduates  and  to  seniors  obtaining  special  permis- 
sion. 

42.     Seminary  in  American  History.     Two  hours.     Professor  Phil- 
lips. 
Course  42  is  a  continuation  of  Course  41. 

48.     Seminary  in  Modern  European  History.     Two  hours.     Professor 
Turner. 
Course  48  is  a  continuation  of  Course  47. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Political  Science  I  and  2  are  prerequisites  for  all  other  Political 
Science  Courses. 

Consultation  Hours. — Throughout  registration  week,  September 
27  to  October  4,  a  departmental  representative,  daily  10-12.  Room 
108,  Ec. 

During  the  year,  Professor  Reeves,  daily  except  Friday  and 
Saturday,  at  10.     Room  108,  Ec. 

Professor  Crane.  M,  W,  F,  at  11.    Room  107,  Ec. 

Dr.  Hayden.  M,  W,  at  9.    Room  108,  Ec. 

Mr.  Lane.    M,  F,  at  11.    Room  107,  Ec. 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

/.     Primarily  for  Under  graduates. 

I.  American  Government.  Lectures,  readings,  recitations,  and  re- 
ports. Three  hours.  Professor  Reeves,  Dr.  Hayden^  and  Mr. 
Lane. 
This  is  a  course  designed  primarily  for  undergraduates  as  a 
preparation  for  citizenship.  It  is  conducted  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and  recitations  with  supplementary  readings  extending 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  expected  that  all  students  electing 
other  courses  in  Political  Science  shall  have  had  this  course 
or  its  equivalent.  The  work  begins  with  a  preliminary  con- 
sideration of  the  elements  of  Political  Science  largely  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  and  passes  to  a  study  of  National 
Government  and  Administration.  In  the  second  semester  the 
work  is  divided  between  the  study  of  State  Governments  and 
Administration  and  that  of  the  American  Party  System. 
Throughout  the  course  attention  is  centered  rather  upon  the 
actual  workings  of  government  than  upon  the  more  mechanical 
side  of  administration. 
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II.     For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates, 

3.  Municipal  Government.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  reports.  Three 
hours.  Professor  Crane. 
This  course,  while  historical  and  comparative,  gives  special  at- 
tention to  the  government  of  American  cities  of  the  present 
time.  Recent  tendencies  and  changes  in  municipal  life  and 
government  are  examined.  Among  the  topics  treated  are : 
municipal  charters,  state,  legislative,  and  administrative  con- 
trol, home  rule,  government  by  mayor  and  council,  by  com- 
mission, and  with  a  city  managef.  To  each  student  is  assigned 
for  investigation  and  report  a  special  topic  in  the  government 
and  administration  of  some  smaller  American  city.  An  addi- 
tional hour,  with  credit,  will  be  arranged  for  graduate  students 
and  for  those  entering  upon  the  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  Municipal  Administration. 

5.     Public  International  Law.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  class-room 
discussions.    Three  hours.    Professor  Reeves. 

The  work  in  International  Law  is  conducted  principally  by 
means  of  class-room  discussion.  After  a  general  view  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  subject,  international  incidents 
are  assigned  for  investigation  and  report.  The  intention  is  not 
so  much  to  give  drill  in  dogmatic  statements  of  the  law  as  to 
train  in  the  independent  analysis  of  international  situations. 

7.     British   Government    and    Administration.      Lectures,    readings, 
and  recitations.    Three  hours.    Dr.  Hayden. 

While  a  portion  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  English 
local  government,  its  main  interest  is  in  the  field  of  British 
central  government  and  imperial  administration.  As  present 
conditions  '  are  those  mainly  treated,  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  British  governmental  institutions  is  only  incidentally 
touched  upon.  For  this  reason  students  are  recommended  to 
have  preparation  in  English  history. 

II.     Local  Government.     Lectures,  readings,  and   recitations.     Two 
hours.    Professor  Crane. 

This  course  includes  an  historical  and  comparative  study  of  local 
government  with  particular  reference  to  the  special  problems 
of  local  government  exclusive  of  the  municipality,  such  as : 
the  administrative  relation  of  the  county  and  state;  central- 
ization of  legislative  and  administrative  control;  simplification 
of  the  frame  of  government;  local  finance  and  accounting. 

19.     State  Government  and  Administration.     Two  hours.    Mr.  Lane. 
This  course  will  consider  the  historical  development  and  present 
tendencies    in    American    State    Constitutions,    with    emphasis 
upon  the  government  and  administration  of  Michigan. 
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21.     Consular    Administration    and    Methods.  One    hour.      Professor 

tRANE. 

Beginning  with  an  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
consular  functions  in  the  United  States,  this  course  will  treat 
of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  American  Con- 
sular Service,  and  the  activities  of  Consular  offices. 

23.  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Politics.  Two  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Crane. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
political  terms  and  phrases  which  are  in  common  use  but  of 
which  the  meaning  is  frequently  obscured  by. their  application 
to  widely  differing  and  often  vague  ideas.  After  clarifying 
political  terminology  as  far  as  possible,  attention  is  given  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  simpler  politicsd  ideas, 
resort  being  had  in  this  connection  to  a  study  of  ancient 
politics,  particularly  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

///.    For  Graduates, 

13.     Seminary  in  Political  Science.     Two  hours.     Professor  Reeves. 
The  subject  of  the  work  of  the  seminary  in  Political  Science  for 
the  year  1917-1918  will  be  the  consideration  of  the  international 
law  cases  and  situations  of  the  present  war. 

15.     Journal  Club  in  Political  Science.     No  credit  given.     Professor 
Reeves. 
A  meeting  of  the  graduate  and  advanced  students  will  be  held 
bi-weekly  for  discussion  of  recent  literature  in  political  science 
and  international  law. 

17.     Seminary  in  Municipal  Administration.     Two  hours.     Professor 
Crane. 
The  work  of  the  seminary  in  municipal  administration  will  be 
the  investigation  of  municipal  problems  through  research  and 
report. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

/.     Primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

2.     American    Government.      Lectures    and    quizzes.      Three    hours. 
Professor  Reeves,  Dr.  Hayden,  and  Mr.  Lane. 
It  is  expected  that  those  who  have  successfully  pursued  Course 
I  will  follow  with  Course  2. 

//.     For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

4.  Municipal  Government.  Three  hours.  Professor  Crane.  A 
continuation  of  Course  3. 
The  work  of  the  second  semester  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  municipal  functions  and  problems,  of  the  administrative 
principles  and  methods  actually  employed.  A  special  topic  is 
assigned  to  each  student  as  in  the  first  semester  for  investiga- 
tion and  report. 
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9.  Constitutional  Law.    Lectures,  discussions,  and  recitations.  Threg 

hours.  Professor  Reeves. 
This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  of  American  History 
and  Political  Science  who  do  not  expect  to  pursue  the  pro- 
fessional study  of  law.  While  a  portion  of  the  work  is  done 
by  means  of  lectures,  most  of  it  consists  of  class-room  analysis 
and  discussion  of  the  leading  cases.  Familiarity  with  Amer- 
ican political  history,  as  represented  by  college  or  university 
work  in  this  subject,  is  expected  of  all  who  elect  this  course. 

8.  Comparative  European  Government.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
recitations.  Three  hours.  Dr.  Hayden. 
In  this  course  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  governments 
and  administrative  systems  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
the  German  Empire.  Continental  party  systems  and  methods 
are  studied  in  connection  with  the  main  subject  of  the  course. 

■ 

12.    Colonial  Administration.     Two  hours.    Dr.  Hayden. 

This  course  is  both  historical  and  comparative.  The  great  his- 
torical colonial  systems  are  examined  with  special  reference  to 
the  problems  connected  with  the  American  dependencies.  This 
is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

24.     Principles  of  Politics.     Two  hours.     Professor  Crane. 

A  study  of  more  advanced  political  ideas.  Commencing  with 
a  brief  consideration  of  the  medireval  period,  a  study  will  be 
made  of  modern  political  theories  as  developed  in  Europe  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  or  at  the  choice  of 
the  class,  a  study  prefaced  by  a  brief  consideration  of  English 
and  French  writers,  will  be  made  of  American  political  theories. 
Political  Science  23,  or  its  equivalent,  is  prerequisite  to  this 
course. 

///.    For  Graduates. 

10.  Theory  and   Practice   of   Legislation.     Three  hours.     Professor 

Reeves  and  Mr.  Lane. 
In  this  course  an  examination  will  be  made  of  the  great  historical 
systems  of  legislation  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  legislative  processes  in  England  and  America. 
The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts  (i)  the  development  of 
legislative  methods  and  procedure  and  (2)  a  critical  study  of 
legislative  form,  the  latter  being  introductory  to  practical 
training  in  bill-drafting. 

14.     Seminary  in  Political  Science.     Two  hours.     Professor  Reeves. 
A  continuation  of  Course  13. 
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1 6.     Journal  Club  in  Political  Science.    No  credit  given.     Professor 
Reeves.    Continuation  of  Course  15. 

18!     Seminary  in  Municipal  Administration.     Two  hours.     Professor 
Crane.    A  continuation  of  Course  17. 

20.  Contemporary  Political  Theory.  Two  hours.  Professor  Crane. 
An  advanced  course  for  the  consideration  of  what  is  actually 
being  done  today  in  the  field  of  theoretical  politics  by  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  writers,  with  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  directions  of  present  day  currents  of  political  thought. 
The  aim  is  to  bring  the  students  abreast  of  contemporary 
thought. 

Courses  23  and  24,  or  their  equivalent,  are  prerequisites  to  this 
course. 

ECONOMICS 

Political  Economy.  —  The  instruction  in  Political  Economy  is 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students.  The  first 
class  comprises  those  whose  principal  work  lies  in  other  departments 
of  instruction,  but  who  desire  a  cursory  introduction  to  the  science. 
Students  of  this  class  are  advised  to  take  Courses  i  and  2  unless 
their  time  is  very  limited,  in  which  case  they  may  take  Course  la  or 
lE.  The  second  class  comprises  those  who  desire  to  make  a  fairly 
thorough  study  of  economics,  but  who  have  not  time  to  take  the  ad- 
vanced or  the  semi-professional  work  offered.  Such  students  are 
advised  to  follow  Courses  i  and  2  with  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
3,  4,  9,  and  15.  The  third  class  embraces  those  students  who  desire 
to  mdce  a  thorough  study  of  the  science  of  economics,  and  especially 
those  who  wish  to  combine  the  study  of  political  economy  and  finance 
with  history,  political  science,  and  law  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
themselves  for  some  one  of  the  several  professions  or  careers  to 
which  this  group  of  studies  naturally  leads.  Such  persons  will  have 
no  difficulty  enlarging  their  program  from  the  advanced  electives. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  students  specializing  in  economics 
should  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French.  For 
second  year  work  in  those  languages,  therefore,  such  students  should 
elect  courses  devoted  to  reading  rather  than  to  conversation  and 
composition,  and,  in  the  case  of  German,  these  courses  should  be 
the  ones  specially  arranged  for  students  of  history  and  the  political 
sciences,  viz.,  3^1,  and  4a.  Course  ^a  in  the  third  year  is  also  recom- 
mended. 

Business  Administration. — Special  programs,  on  the  completion 
of  which  the  student  will  receive  a  special  certificate  in  addition  to 
his  diploma,  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  general  business  career  or  for 
particular  lines  of  business,  such  as  railway  administration,  insur- 
ance, accounting,  and  banking.    These  programs  are  printed  in  detail 
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in  a  special  announcement.  Students  who  desire  to  enroll  in  one  of 
these  programs  should  consult  with  Professor  Sharfman  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  university  residence  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

Sociology.  —  Work  in  Sociology  should  begin,  as  a  rule,  with 
Course  19,  followed  by  Course  20.  The  latter,  however,  may  be  taken 
first  by  those  who  find  it  more  convenient  to  do  so.  Neither  course 
can  be  taken  before  the  junior  year. 

The  Detroit  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities  and  social  settle- 
ment afford  special  facilities  to  students,  especially  graduates,  who 
may  wish  to  carry  on  such  studies  as  are  practicable  only  in  a  large 
city. 

Consultation  Hours. — Throughout  registration  week,  September 
27  to  October  4,  Professor  Sharfman,  daily  10-12.     Room  107,  Ec. 

During  the  year  the  instructors  in  the  department  will  have  con- 
sultation hours  as  follows: 

Professor  Adams,  M,  W,  from  3  to  4.    Room  105,  Ec. 

Professor  Taylor,  daily  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semes- 
ter at  845,  12,  and  1:30;  after  the  first  two  weeks,  Tu,  Th,  kt  11. 
Room  206,  Ec. 

Professor  Cooley,  M,  W,  at  ii,  both  semesters.     Room  204,  Ec. 

Professor  Sharfman,  Tu,  Th,  10  to  12.    Room  107,  Ec. 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

Political  Economy  and  Business  Administration 

I.     Elements  of  Political  Economy,  I.     Principles.     Lectures,  and 

recitations  in  sections.     Five  hours.     Professor  Taylor,  Mr. 

Marsteller,    Mr.    Ivey,    Dr.    Tucker,    Mr.    Calhoun,  Dr. 
WoLMAN,  Mr.  CowiN,  and  Mr.  Schmitt. 

This  course  should  precede  all  other  courses  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, except  la,  or  rE. 

The  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester,  and  it  is' 
hoped  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  will  elect  the 
course  for  that  semester  rather  than  for  the  first. 

la.  General  Economics.     Lectures  and  quizzes.     Three  hours.     Pro- 
fessor Adams. 

This  course  is  designed  for  seniors  and  graduates,  and  for 
juniors  who  receive  special  permission,  whose  chief  interest  is 
in  some  other  department  and  who  have  time  for  but  one  or 
two  courses  in  economics.  It  is  not  open  to  students  who  have 
had  or  are  taking  Course  i  or  lE. 

The  course  covers  a  systematic  study  of  industrial  society,  partly 
descriptive  and  partly  analytic,  and  undertakes  to  explain  the 
psychological  and  physical  laws,  and  the  social  and  business 
institutions,  by  which  industrial  conduct  is  controlled. 
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lE.  Elements  of  Economics.  Engineers'  Course.  Lectures,  and 
recitations  in  sections.     Three  hours.    Dr.  Wqlman. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
whose  work  lies  in  professional  departments,  particularly  engi- 
neering. It  will  be  devoted  largely  to  a  consideration  of  the 
'fundamental  economic  principles.  Some  attention  will  be  given, 
however,  to  the  important  practical  problems  of  the  economic 
world,  particularly  insofar  as  they  illustrate  these  principles. 

No  student  can  receive  credit  for  this  course  and  Course  i  or 
Course   la, 

3.  Labor  Problems.     Three  hours.    Dr.  Wolman. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  description  of  the 
place  and  problems  of  the  wage  earner  in  the  present  indus- 
trial system.  It  will  consist  of  a  brief  survey  of  such  labor 
problems  as  wages,  hours  of  labor,  child  labor,  and  immigra- 
tion. Attention  will  then  be  centered  on  collective  bargaining 
as  a  device  for  the  solution  of  these  problems.  And  the  re- 
mainder of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  the  rise,  structure,  and  methods  of  the  parties  to 
collective  bargaining,  trades'  unions  and  employers'  associations. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i  or  an  equivalent. 

4.  Principles  of  Public  Finance.     Three  hours.    Dr.  Tucker. 
This  course  treats  of  public  expenditures,  revenues,  and  debts. 

Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  budgets  and  treasury  or- 
ganization, but  the  stress  of  the  course  will  fall  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  problems  of  taxation.  Course  I  or  la  is  a  pre- 
requisite, or  else  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

4ff.  Advanced  Course  in  Public  Finance.  Two  hours.  Dr.  Tucker. 
The  work  will  consist  mainly  of  reading  and  discussion  of  a 
more  advanced  sort  than  in  Course  4,  but  there  will  also  be  a 
short  report  on  some  subject  chosen  by  the  student.  After 
tracing  the  historical  development  of  financial  theory  a  com- 
parative study  will  be  made  of  the  leading  European  systems. 
Intended  for  students  who  have  had  Course  4  or  5,  or  an  equiv- 
alent. 

7.  Essentials  of  Economic  Theory.  Two  hours.  Professor  Tay- 
lor. 
This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  wish 
to  make  a  fuller  study  of  the  leading  problems  of  economic 
theory  than  was  feasible  in  Course  I.  It  should  be  taken  by 
all  students  who  expect  to  teach  economic  subjects.  It  will  be 
required  for  admission  to  Courses  8,  13,  13a,  i^b,  etc. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  I  or  an  equivalent. 

[8.     History  of  Economic  Thought.     Two  hours.   Professor . 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students ;  also  to  juniors  who  have 
completed  Course  7.     Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 
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9.     Money  and  Credit.     Three  hours.    Professor  Dowrie. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  principles  which  underly  the  institutions 
of  money  and  credit,  the  emphasis  being  laid  upon  their  rela- 
tion to  modern  business  conditions.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  is  given  over  to  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  mon- 
etary systems  of  the  leading  coantries,  special  attention  being 
giv€n  to  the  United  States. 

Prerequisite:    Course  I  or  its  equivalent. 

II.     The  Money  Market.     Two  hours.     Professor  Dovvfie. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  open  only  to  students  who  have  com 
pleted  Courses  Q  or  10,  or  who  have  completed  Course  10  and 
are  taking  Course  9  concurrently  with  Course  11.  It  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  business  administration 
who  desire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
money  market,  especially  in  its  relation  to  foreign  exchange, 
investments,  speculation,  and  crises.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  current  developments  in  finance  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  operations  of  the  money  market. 

13^.  Studies  in  Economic  Theory.  Two  hours.  Two  sections.  Sec. 
II  is  open  only  to  instructors.    Professor  Taylor. 

This  course  is  given  in  a  three-year  cycle,  appearing  as  13,  13^, 
and  i^d  in  the  first  semester,  followed  by  13^1,  13^:,  and  13^  in 
the  second  semester.  This  year  they  are  elected  as  i^b,  and 
13^.    Course  7  is  a  prerequisite. 

The  work  consists  of  special  studies  in  the  leading  problems 
of  economic  theory,  such  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  value,  the 
laws  of  normal  value,  the  origin  of  interest,  the  principles 
regulating  distribution,  and  so  on.  Designed  for  graduate 
students ;  open  to  others  only  by  special  permission. 

15.  Corporations.  Lectures,  reading,  and  discussion.  Three  hours. 
Professor  Sharfman. 

This  course  undertakes  a  study  of  corporations  as  an  element  in 
industrial  society,  laying  special  emphasis  upon  the  so-called 
trust  problem  and  questions  of  government  regulation  of  in- 
dustry. 

It  deals  with  the  forms  of  business  organization,  with  particu- 
lar stress  on  the  nature  and  history  of  corporations  and  their 
significance  in  modern  life.  While  it  offers  an  account  of  the 
promotion,  capitalization,  and  reorganization  of  corporations, 
questions  of  finance  are  for  the  most  part  subordinated  to  a 
consideration  of  the  economic  aspects  of  industrial  combina- 
tion, such  as  its  effects  upon  efficiency,  wages,  profits,  and 
prices.  The  course  is  concluded  by  a  study  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act,  as  interpreted  by  the  leading  decisions  under 
it,  and  a  discussion  of  further  legislation  essential  to  a  proper 
solution  of  the  trust  problem. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i  or  an  equivalent. 
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17.     Research  Work. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue  inde 
pendent  research  in  connection  with  topics  not  covered  in  any 
other  seminary.  Supervision  over  this  work  will  be  assigned 
to  that  instructor  in  the  department  who  is  most  interested  in 
the  subject  chosen.  This  course  may  be,  elected  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Head  of  the  department.  The  credit  allowed 
will   depend  on  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  done. 

29.     Principles  of  Industry.     Three  hours.     Dr.  Clark. 

ITie  object  of  this  course  is  to  sketch  in  broad  outline  the  struc- 
ture of  modem  industry,  and  to  define  the  functions  and  the 
laws  of  efficiency  of  each  great  group  of  industries.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  manner  in  which  markets  and  industrial  regions 
are  organized.  The  course  concludes  with  a  comparison  of 
various  types  of  national  economies,  including  both  those  of 
tropical,  oriental,  and  frontier  regions,  and  those  of  modern 
culture  areas. 

34.  The  Domestic  Market.     Ttvo  hours.     Dr.  Clark. 

In  this  course  the  American  system  of  distributing  and  market- 
ing products  is  presented.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
methods  used  in  handling  farm  products,  to  the  leading  char- 
acteristics of  manufacturers'  distributive  campaigns,  and  to 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  In  conclusion,  the  question  of 
reorganizing  the  entire  distributive  sj-stem  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  scientific  management  is  considered. 

Prerequisite:     Economics  I  and  2. 

35.  Investments.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Kolbe. 

This  course  will  undertake  a  study  of  corporation  reports  with 
a  view  of  finding  the  status  and  tendencies  of  the  business 
corporations  studied.  It  will  also  include  an  examination  of 
government  securities.  Several  books  will  be  studied,  such  as 
Moody's  How  to  Analyze  a  Railroad  Report.  Open  only  to 
students  who  have  had  Courses  i,  2,  3S,  and  40. 

36.  Railway  Organization  and  Operation.     lectures,  readings,  and 

reports.     Three  hours.    Professor  Adams. 

Students  who  elect  this  course  will  be  expected  to  elect  Course 
36^  in  the  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  a  special  or  pro- 
fessional interest  in  railway  operation  and  administration,  and 
who  desire  to  grin  some  knowledge  of  accounts  and  statistics 
as  applied  to  railway  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
valuation.     It  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  i,  2,  6,  38,  and  39. 

Graduate  students  or  special  students  who  desire  intensive  train- 
ing in  railway  operation  and  administration  may  secure  two 
hours  additional  work  during  the  first  semester  by  enrolling  in 
Course  17. 
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37.  Corporation  Finance.     Lectures,  reading,  and  discussion.     Two 

hours.     Professor  Shakfatan. 

This  course  aims  to  study  the  organization  and  intercorporate 
relations  of  modern  railway  and  industrial  enterprises,  with 
special  reference  to  problems  of  finance.  It  deals  with  such 
subjects  as  the  nature  and  varieties  of  stocks  and  bonds,  the 
price  movements  of  corporation  securities,  corporate  promotion, 
capitalization,  and  reorganization.  Concrete  cases,  in  the  rail- 
way and  industrial  field,  are  carefully  analyzed  and  discussed. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  such  students  as  have  had  Course  15 
or  are  taking  it  at  the  same  time  with  this  course. 

38.  Principles  of  Accounting.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory. 

Four  hours.     Mr.  Rodkev,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.   Lounsbury,  and 

Mr.    SCHMITT. 

40.     Advanced  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice.     Three  hours,     Mr. 

RODKEY. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  38,  38E,  or  38  L. 

45.     Introduction  to  Law.     Lectures,  reading,  and  discussion.     Three 
hours.     Professor  Sharfman. 

This  course  undertakes  a  study  of  the  character  and  development 
of  English-American  law.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  laid 
upon  the  general  foundations  of  our  legal  system,  specific  ap- 
plications of  legal  principles  being  introduced  as  illustrative 
material.  It  deals  with  the  nature  and  sources  of  law,  its 
growth  and  development,  its  relation  to  social  progress  and 
economic  changes,  and  with  the  more  important  problems  inci- 
dent to  the  practical  administration  of  justice. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  persons  who  have  had  no  work  in  law, 
either  as  a  means  of  securing  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
character  and  development  of  law,  or  as  an  introduction  to 
further  study.  It  is  particularly  recommended  to  students  who 
plan  to  take  advanced  work  in  economics  or  business  adminis- 
tration. 

48.  Insurance  Accounting.     Ttuo  hours.     Mr.  LouNSBURY. 

Open  only  to  students  who  are  in  their  last  year's  study  of 
Actuarial  Science. 

49.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Statistics    (I).     Two  hours.     Elect  as 

Mathematics  49.    Mr.  Carver. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are  averages,  graphical  rep- 
resentation of  statistics,  frequency  curves,  correlation,  smooth- 
ing of  statistics ;  with  applications  to  statistical  problems  in 
economics,  biology,  insurance,  and  physics. 

A  knowledge  of  calculus  is  necessary. 
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51.  Introduction  to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Interest,  Insur- 
ance, and  Statistics  (I).  Three  hours.  Elect  as  Mathematics 
51.    Professor  Glover. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematics  to  financial  transactions  to  such  an  extent 
as  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  general  student. 

It  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  i  (or  lE)  and  2  (or  2E). 

The  attention  of  students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  insurance 
or  actuarial  mathematics  is  called  to  a  note  concerning  the 
arrangement  of  their  work  in  this  Announcement  under  Math- 
ematics. 

55.     Advanced    Mathematical   Theory  of   Interest   and    Life   Contin- 
gencies (I).    Four  hours.     Elect  as  Mathematics  55.     Profes- 
sor Glover. 
For  further  information  see  Course  55  in  Mathematics. 

65.  Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statistical  Mathematics  (I).  Tivo  hours. 
Elect  as  Mathematics  65.     Mr.  Carver. 

Sociology 

19.  Principles  of  Sociology.  Lectures,  quiz,  and  thesis.  Four  hours. 
Professor  Cooley,  Dr.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Peterson. 

By  special  permission,  students  may  elect  this  course  as  19a,  thret' 
hours,  without  the  quiz. 

This  course  aims  at  a  systematic  study  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  social  science.  The  general  plan  followed  is  to  begin 
with  personal  relations  in  their  simplest  and  most  direct  form, 
proceeding  thence  to  the  more  complex  forms  of  association. 
Historical  references  are  freely  used,  but  the  main  purpose 
is  a  rational  interpretation  of  existing  society,  and  ample  con- 
temporary illustration  is  given  of  the  principles  advanced. 
While  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  differing  views  of  promi- 
nent writers,  the  course,  in  the  main,  is  constructive,  rather 
than  critical.  Cooley's  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order 
and  Social  Organization  are  used  as  collateral  reading. 

Each  student  is  required  to  write  a  thesis,  which  must  be  based 
in  pirt  on  personal  observation. 

19^.  Principles  of  Sociology  for  Graduate  Students.  The  lectures 
are  the  same  as  for  Course  19.  A  special  quiz  section  is  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Cooley.  The  thesis  is  expected  to  be  of 
higher  grade  than  in  the  undergraduate  course. 

21.     Social  Evolution.     Three  hours. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show  the  organic  unity  of  society 
by  a  study  of  its  evolution.  The  origin  and  development  of 
social  institutions  and  their  effects  upon  the  whole  social  life 
are  the  main  topics  to  which  attention  is  given.     Special  em- 
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phasis  is  laid  upon  the  psychological  aspects  of  social   devel- 
opment.   The  material  used  is  largely  anthropological. 

Special  permission  must  be  secured  to  enter  this  course  if  the 
student  has  not  had  Course  19  or  20. 

23.     Seminary  in  Principles  of  Social  Work.     Two  hours.    Professor 

COOLEY. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those»who  mean  to  follow  some  phase 
of  social  work  as  a  profession.  Each  student  is  assigned  a 
special  line  of  study  on  which  he  makes  a  series  of  reports. 
Special  permission  must  be  obtained  before  electing  the  course. 
Graduate  students  may  be  assigned  additional  work  and  re- 
ceive three  hours*  ctedit. 

2$b.  Seminary    in    Social    Work    for    Boys.      One    hour.      Professor 
CooLEY. 
For  men  who  have  had  experience,  in  boys'  work  and  wish  to 
supplement  it  by  reading  and  discussion.     Special  permission 
is  required. 

25.  Seminary   in    Social   Process.     Advanced   study   of   sociological 

theory.     Intended   especially   for  candidates   for   the   Doctor's 
degree.     Two  hours.     Professor  Cooley. 

26.  Social  Statistics.    Three  hours.    Dr.  Thompson. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  of  economics  and  sociology 
who  want  to  secure  training  in  exact  methods  of  studying 
problems  in  these  fields.  The  methods  of  using  and  presenting 
large  bodies  of  facts,  the  sources  of  social  and  economic  sta- 
tistics, and  the  forms  of  graphical  representation  constitute 
the  subject  matter  of  the  course.  The  student  is  also  required 
to  work  out  some  definite  problem  and  present  his  results  to 
the  class. 

No  special  kncv/ledge  of  mathematics  is  necessary. 

SECOND  semester 

Political  Economy  and  Business  Administration 

I.     Elements  of  Political   Economy,   I.     Principles.     Lectures,  and 
recitations  in  sections.     Five  hours.       Professor  Taylor   and 
Mr.  Maksteller. 
This  is  a  repetition  of  Course   i  of  the  first  semester. 

lE.  Elements  of  Economics.     Engineers'  Course.     Lectures,  and  rec- 
itations in  sections.     Three  hours.     Dr.  Woi.man. 
This  is  a  repetition  of  Course  tE  of  the  first  semester. 
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2.  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  II.  Current  Problems.  Lec- 
tures, and  recitations  in  sections.  Five  hours.  Professor 
Adams,  Mr.  Ivey,  Dr.  Tucker,  Dr.  Woi.man  and  -• . 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  Klements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy given  in  the  first  semester.  Students  who  have  taken 
Course  la  or  itl  during  the  first  semester  will  be  permitted  to 
elect  this  course  as  a  three  hour  course,  but  the  instructor  re- 
serves the  right  to  exclude  those  who  failed  to  do  high  grade 
work  in  Course  la  or  lE.'  Such  students  will  be  excused  from 
the  quiz  sections,  but  will  be  required  to  write  eight  blue- 
books  during  the  semester  (at  hours,  other  than  the  lecture 
hours,  to  be  arranged),  and  to  pass  satisf.ictorily  an  examina- 
tion covering  the  work  of  the  lectures  and  the  assigned  read- 
ings. This  examination  will  be  different  from  the  examination 
sustained  by  those  who  receive  five  hours'  credit. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  apply  economic  principles  to 
current  social  and  industrial  problems  and  to  make  clear  the 
historic  background  of  such  problems.  The  subjects  discussed 
will  include  an  outline  of  the  development  of  industrial  society, 
crises  and  depressions,  taxation,  the  tariff  problem,  immigra- 
tion, the  labor  problem,  and  a  comparative  study  of  programs 
of  social  reform  which  spring  from  industrial  conditions. 

Sa.  Social  Insurance.     Three  hours.     Dr.  Wolman. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  in  this  course  on  social  insurance  as  a 
possible  solution  of  the  problems  of  labor.  The  discussion  will 
deal  with  an  analysis  of  such  problems  as  unemployment,  in- 
dustrial accidents,  and  superannuation,  and  then  with  the  sys- 
tems of  unemployment  insurance,  accident  insurance,  and  old 
age  pensions  operative  in  the  continental  countries  and  in  the 
United  States. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  3  or  an  equivalent. 

4^.  Seminary  in  Public  Finance.     Tivo  hours.    Dr.  Tucker. 

Among  the  topics  studied  in  1917  particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  public  debts  and  budgets.  A  thesis  will  be  required. 
Open  only  to  advanced  students  of  finance. 

5.  Taxation  in  the  United  States.     T7V0  hours.     Dr.  Tucker. 

In  this  course  will  be  taken  up  the  salient  features  of  American 
taxation  especially  in  the  states  and  municipalities.  Much 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  leading  proposals  for  reform,  in 
Michigan  and  elsewhere,  such  as  the  single  tax,  the  tax  on 
unearned  increment,  exemption  of  buildings,  classification  of 
property,  income  and  inheritance  taxes.  Course  4  is  a  pre- 
requisite, or  else  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

6.  Railway   Problems.      Lectures,   reading,   and   discussion.      Three 

hours.     Professor  Sharfman. 
This  course  considers   the   social   and  industrial   significance   of 
modern  transportation,  traces  the  deevlopment  of  railway  trans- 
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portation,  analyzes  the  chief  railway  problems  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature  of  railway  competi- 
tion and  the  theory  and  practice  of  rate-making,  and  devotes 
particular  attention  to  the  regulation  of  railways  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i  or  an  equivalent. 

7.     Essentials  of  Economic  Theory.     Two  hours.    Professor  Taylor. 
Repeated  from  first  semester. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i  or  an  equivalent. 

[8tf.  History  of  Economic  Thought.    Tvw  hours.   Professor . 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  8  given  in  the  first 
semester.  Open  to  seniors  and  graduates  also  to  juniors  who 
have  completed  Courses  7  and  8.    Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

10.    The  Principles  of  Banking.     Three  hours.     Professor  Dowrie. 

This  is  a  general  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  institution  of  banking,  with  special  reference  to 
American  conditions.  A  study  is  made  of  the  theory  of  bank- 
ing and  the  character  of  its  development  in  the  leading  coun- 
tries. This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

12.     Practical   Banking  Problems.     Two  hours.     Professor   Dowrie. 

This  course  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students  who  have 
had  Courses  9,  10,  and  11,  and  are  preparing  to  enter  bank- 
ing or  a  related  business.  An  intensive  study  will  be  made  of 
the  most  important  problems  connected  with  bank  organization 
and  administration. 

13^.  Studies  in  Economic  Theory.     Two  hours.     Two  sections.     Sec. 
II,  open  only  to  instructors.     Professor  Taylor. 

For  details  see  announcement  for  first  semester. 
Course  7  is  a  prerequisite. 

16.     Public    Service    Industries.      Lectures,    reading,    and   discussion. 
Tivo  hours.    Professor  Siiarfman. 

This  course  considers  the  nature  of  public  service  industries,  such 
as  railroads,  street  railways,  gas  and  electric  companies,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies,  and  their  relation  to  the  state 
and  to  the  municipality.  The  problem  of  public  ownership 
and  public  control  is  given  careful  study  on  the  basis  of  Amer- 
ican and  European  experience,  with  special  consideration  of 
commission  regulation  in  the  United  States. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  such  students  as  have  had  Course  6 
or  are  taking  it  at  the  same  time  with  this  course. 
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iS.     Research  Work. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue  inde- 
pendent research  in  connection  with  topics  not  covered  in  any 
other  seminary.  Supervision  over  this  work  will  be  assigned 
to  that  instructor  in  the  department  who  is  most  interested  in 
the  subject  chosen.  This  course  may  be  elected  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Head  of  the  department.  Ihe  credit  allowed 
will  depend  on  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  done. 

31.  The  Methods  of  Foreign  Trjide.     T700  hour^.    Dr.  Clark 

In  this  course  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world's 
trade  will  be  reviewed.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
methods  used  by  England  and  Germany  in  building  up  foreign 
trade,  and  to  the  present  conditions  and  opportunities  of  Latin- 
America. 

32.  Business  Organization  and   Management.     Lectures  and  recita- 

tions in  sections.     Thrt'e  hours.     Dr.  Clark. 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  business  enter- 
prises from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  management.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  launching,  preliminary  finance,  location, 
and  layout,  and  to  the  organization  of  the  administrative  staff. 
Present  standard  practice  in  operation  will  be  considered  with 
reference  to  purchasing,  cost  accounting,  production,  traffic, 
selling,  credit,  etc.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  study  of 
systems  of  managing  and  remunerating  labor. 

Prerequisites :  Economits  i  and  2.  Juniors  and  seniors  of 
other  departments  may  be  admitted  without  these  prerequisites, 
by  special  arrangement. 

[32<z.  General  Principles  of  Administration.     Tivo  hours.     Professor 
Jones. 

A  series  of  studies  of  great  administrators  will  be  arranged  for 
advanced  students.  The  object  is  to  distinguish  and  formulate 
general  principles  of  supervision  or  control,  as  they  are  reveal- 
ed in  various  forms  of  joint  action,  such  as  military  strategy, 
statecraft,  diplomacy,  adventure,  and  industry.  Assigned  topics 
for  independent  work  and  class  discussions.  Special  permis- 
sion must  be  obtained  before  electing  this  course.  Omitted  in 
1916-1917.] 

36a.  Railway    Accounts.      Lectures,    readings,    and    reports.      Three 
hours.    Professor  Adams. 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Course  36,  given  in  the 
first  semester,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation. 

38.     Principles  of  Accounting.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory. 
four  hours.     Mr.   Rodkey  and   Mr.   Lounsbury. 
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38E.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Course  for  Engineers ;  not  open  to 
literary  students.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  hours.  Mr. 
RoDKEY  and  Mr.  . 

38L.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Course  for  literary  students  who  in- 
tend to  enter  law.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Three  hours.    Mr. 

KOLBE. 

38P.  Elements  of  Accounting.     Pharmacy.  Course.     Quiz  and  labora- 
tory.    Two  hours.     Mr.  Lounsbury. 
Literary  students  not  admitted. 

39.  Cost  Accounting,  Principles  and  Problems.    Quiz  and  laboratory. 

Two  hours.     Mr.  Kolbe. 

40.  Advanced  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice.     Three  hours.     Mr. 

RODKLV. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  Course  40  given  in  the  first  semester, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  Course  38. 

[41.  Advanced  Accounting  Theory  with  Special  Reference  to  Valua- 
tion and  Public  Control.     Two  hours.     Professor  . 

Omitted  in   1916-1917.] 

42.  Municipal  Accounting.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Kolbe. 

43.  Auditing  and  Accounting  Systems.     Three  hours.     Mr.  Rodkey. 

46.  The   Law  of   Contracts.     Lectures,   reading,   and   discussion   of 

selected  cases.     Three  hours.    Mr.  Marsteller. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  students  in 
business  administration.  It  aims  to  develop  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  law  of  contract,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
their  practical  application  in  ordinary  business  dealings.  Lit- 
tle stress  is  laid  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  various 
doctrines,  and  practically  no  attention  is  paid  to  questions  of 
procedure. 

The  course  takes  up,  in  turn,  a  study  of  the  nature  of  contract 
and  its  relation  to  other  legal  conceptions,  the  elements  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  a  valid  contract,  the  parties  affected 
by  the  operation  of  a  contract,  the  rules  and  principles  em- 
ployed  by   the  courts   in   the   construction   of  the   terms  of  a 

-  contract,  and  the  various  means  by  which  contractual  obliga- 
tions may  be  discharged. 

This  course  is  not  open  to  students  intending  to  enter  the  Law- 
School. 

47.  The  Law  of  Commercial  Paper.     Lectures,  reading,  and  discus 

sion  of  selected  cases.     Ttvo  hours.     Mr.  Marsteller. 
This  course,  like   the   one  on   the  law  of  contracts,   is  designed 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  students  in  business  administra- 
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tion.  It  undertakes  a  study  of  the  law  relating  to  instruments 
of  credit,  particularly  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  and 
ordinary  checks.  The  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  serves  as 
a  basis  of  the  work.  The  nature  of  negotiable  instruments, 
the  rights  and  liabilities  arising  from  their  transfer,  the  for- 
malities essential  to  recovery  upon  them,  and  the  defenses 
against  the  holder  available  to  the  various  parties  involved, 
will  each  be  taken  up  in  turn. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  such  students  as  have  had  Course 
46  or  are  taking  it  at  the  same  time  with  this  course. 

This  course  is  not  open  to  students  intending  to  enter  the  Law 
School. 

48^.  Insurance  Accounting.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Luunsbury. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  48,  given  the  first  se- 
mester, and  is  open  only  to.  those  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  first  semesters  work. 

50.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Statistics  (II).  Two  hours.  Elect  as 
Mathematics  50.     Mr.  Cakvek. 

52.  Introduction  to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Interest,  Insur- 
ance, and  Statistics  (II).  Three  hours.  Elect  as  Mathematics 
52.    Professor  Glover. 

Course  52  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2  (or  lE  and  2E)  and  51  in  Mathematics. 

56.  Advanced  Mathematical  Theory  of  Interest  and  Life  Contingen- 
cies (II).     Four  hours.     Elect  as  Mathematics  56.     Professor 

Gl.OVER. 

66.  Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statistical  Mathematics  (II).  Two  hours. 
Elect  as  Mathematics  66.     Mr.  Carver. 

Sociology 

20.  Problems  in  Sociology.  Lectures,  quiz,  and  thesis.  Professor 
CooLEY,  Dr.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Peterson. 

By  special  permission  students  may  elect  this  course  as  20a, 
three  hours,  without  the  quiz. 

The  general  subject  is  the  struggle  for  higher  levels  of  human 
living.  A  discussion  of  the  organic  conception  of  social  prob- 
lems is  followed  by  studies  of  degeneration,  eugenics,  social 
phases  of  education,  charities,  urban  and  rural  conditions, 
immigration,  dissipation,  crime,  and  questions  relating  to  the 
family. 

Each  student  is  required  to  write  a  thesis,  which  must  be  baseq 
in  part  on  personal  observation. 
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20^.  Problems  in  Sociology  for  Graduate  Students.  The  lectures  are 
the  same  as  for  Course  20.  A  special  quiz  section  is  conducted 
by  Professor  Cooley.  The  thesis  is  expected  to  be  of  higher 
grade  than  in  the  undergraduate  course 

22.  The  Social  Problems  of  Rural  Life.  T7t'0  hours.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son. 
In  this  course  the  nature,  causes,  and  solutions  of  the  problems 
of  rural  communities  are  considered.  Tt  embraces  a  study  of 
farmers'  associations,  the  rural  school,  the  country  church,  and 
other  factors  in  our  rural  life. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  iq  or  20 

23a.  Seminary  in  Principles  of  Social  Work.  Two  hours.  Professor 
Cooley. 
This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  follow  some  phase  of  social  work  as  a  profession.  Each 
student  is  assigned  a  special  line  of  study  on  which  he  makes 
a  series  of  reports.  Special  permission  is  required  before  elect- 
ing the  course.  Graduate  students  may  be  assigned  additional 
work  and  receive  three  hours  credit. 

23r.  Social  Development  of  the  Church.  Open  to  advanced  students 
by  special  permission.  One  hour.  Professor  Cooley. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  intending  to  enter  the 
ministry,  or  others  specially  interested  in  the  church,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  study  and  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  rest  of  society.  It  must  be  preceded  by  Course  19,  and 
is  conducted  as.  a  seminary. 

25^.  Seminary  in  Psychological  Sociology.  Advanced  study  of  theory. 
Intended  especially  for  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 
Two  hours.    Professor  Cooley. 

27.     Immigration,    Two  hours.    Dr.  Thompson. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  with  major  or  minor  in  Phil- 
osophy, are  requested  to  communicate  with  Professor  Lloyd  as  soon 
as  possible,  stating  their  proposed  course  of  study,  the  subject  of 
thesis,  etc. 

Related  Courses. — Various  departments  offer  courses  of  special 
value  to  students  df  philosophy.  The  instructors  will  be  glad  to 
l>oint  out  the  more  useful  related  courses  to  any  student  who  may 
make  application. 

Morris  Seminary  Rooms. — The  greater  part  of  the  carefully  se- 
lected philosophical  library  of  the  late  Professor  George  S.   Morris 
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(presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Morris)  has  been  removed  to 
Mason  Hall,  the  North  Wing  of  University  Hall,  where  Rooms  102 
to  106  are  Seminary  Rooms  for  advanced  courses.  Through  the 
continued  generosity  of  Mrs.  Morris  important  additions  were  made 
to  the  Library  in  1914-1915. 

Philosophical  Society. — ^I'he  Acolytes  is  a  society  to  which  stu- 
dents, who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  philosophy,  may  be 
elected  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty. 

Psychological  Laboratory.  —  The  Psychological  Laboratory  oc- 
cupies forty  rooms  of  various  sizes  in  the  Natural  Science  building. 
The  rooms  are  amply  supplied  with  water,  gas,  high  and  low  voltage 
currents  to  furnish  power  and  to  replace  primary  batteries  in  ordinary 
experiments. 

The  equipment  includes  a  complete  set  of  the  apparatus  required 
for  demonstration  and  class  use,  models  of  the  brain  and  sense  organs, 
a  full  set  of  reaction-time  instruments,  and  an  unusually  large  col- 
lection of  pieces  for  use  in  recording  the  bodily  expressions  during 
affective  states.  The  laboratory  is  also  particularly  well  equipped  for 
experiments  on  sound,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  instruments  for  work  in  other  lines.  Such  apparatus  as  is  need- 
ed for  advanced  work  or  research  will  be  procured  as  required,  apd 
many  of  the  newest  appliances  are  added  each  year.  Every  facility 
and  encouragement  are  offered  to  students  of  sufficient  preliminary 
training  to  undertake  investigations  on  some  special  problem. 

Important  Notice  to  Students. — ^There  is  such  wide  diversity  in 
the  preparation,  needs,  and  aims  of  individual  students  that  the 
Philosophical  department  cannot  lay  down  inflexible  rules  with  regard 
to  the  sequence  of  its  courses;  all  students  are  advised  urgently  to 
consult  freely  with  the  instructors.  Courses  i,  2  (a,  b,  c),  3,  4,  4a, 
5  {a,  bj  c)y  6,  7,  8  (a,  b),  9,  ^b,  and  9^  precede  all  others;  and  any 
one  of  them  may  be  chosen  as  the  avenue  of  entrance  to  the  depart- 
ment and  as  introducing  to  other  courses.  This  rule  does  not  apply 
to  students  coming  with  advanced  credit,  or  to  special  students;  all 
such  cases  will  be  decided  individually,  according  to  certified  attain- 
ments and  personal  requirements.  Starred  courses  should  not  be 
elected  without  consultation. 

The  following  general  advice  may  be  given.  If  possible,  students 
should  elect  one  (preferably  Course  i)  or  more  of  the  nine  Intro- 
ductory Courses  in  the  first  or  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year. 
If  Course  2  {a  etc.),  3,  4,  4a,  5  (a  etc.),  6,  7,  8  (a  etc.),  9,  or  9<r, 
be  chosen,  it  ought  to  be  followed  by  Course  i.  Courses  10-20  inclu- 
sive are  Second  Courses,  and,  with  exceptions  noted  for  separate  cases 
as  below,  may  be  elected  after  any  one  of  the  Introductory  Courses. 
Courses  12  and  13  should  be  elected  in  conjunction  with  Course  iia. 
Courses  iic,  iid,  11^,  11/,  18,  21,  and  22  should  be  elected  in  con- 
junction with  Course  11^.  The  Psychological  Courses  (Sb  and  24-30) 
are  subject  to  special  arrangements  which  may  be  learned  on  inquiry. 

Students  desirous  of  specializing  in  Philosophy  must  begin  with 
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Course  i,  which  should  be  followed  by  Courses  9,  or  gc,  iia,  lib. 
Further  work  will  be  mapped  out  to  meet  particular  needs. 

The  following  courses  are  suggested  as  profitable  for  particular 
classes  of  students:  For  classical  students,  Courses  I,  2  (a  etc.). 
6,  iia,  12,  13,  16,  26;  for  students  of  English  and  other  European 
Literatures  and  Rhetoric,  i,  2  (rt,  etc.),  5  (a  etc.),  6,  lie,  12,  16;  for 
students  of  Economics  and  Administration,  i,  2  (a  etc.),  5  (a  etc.), 
9,  14a,  and  h;  for  students  of  History,  i,  2  (a  etc.),  5  (a  etc.),  11 
(b,  c,  e,  /),  14a  and  b;  for  students  on  the  Combined  Literary  and 
Law  Curriculum,  i,  2  (a  etc.),  5  (a  etc.),  9,  or  9^,  10,  14a,  and  b;  for 
students  on  the  Combined  Literary  and  Medical  Curriculum,  3,  and 
the  courses  in  Psychology;  for  students  of  the  Sciences,  i,  3,  and  (for 
biological  students)  courses  in  Psychology;  for  students  of  Architec- 
ture, I,  6,  16^.  Students  preparing  for  theological  seminaries  are 
advised  to  elect  Courses  i,  2  (a  etc.),  5  (a  etc.),  9,  or  9^,  10,  15,  13^, 
and  courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  Psychology  are  required  to  take 
Courses  1,  %c,  8/,  9,  lib,  24,  25,  27,  and  Anatomy,  Course  4  (Anatomy 
of  the  Nervous  System).  Students  preparing  to  teach,  whether  Psy- 
chology or  not,  are  advised  to  elect  Courses  i,  7,  12,  24,  and  25. 

Consultation  Hours. — (a)  At  beginning  of.  the  first  semester,  to 
aid  students  in  making  their  elections,  W,  Sept.  27,  to  W,  Oct.  4,  19 16, 
at  11-12  A.  M.,  in  the  Morris  Reading  Room,  106,  M.  H. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  the  following  consultation  hours 
will  be  held  to  aid  students  in  making  their  elections  for  the  second 
semester:  W,  Th,  F,  24th,  25th,  26th,  Jan.,  1917,  at  11-12  A.  m.,  in 
the  Morris  Reading  Room  (106,  M.  H.). 

Consultation  hours  of  the  staff  for  both  semesters  will  be  an- 
nounced. 

First  meeting  of  courses  announced  with  hours  to  be  arranged: — 

First  Semester: — (a)  All  undergraduate  courses  in  Philosophy  in 
the  Morris  Reading  Room  (106  M.  H.)  on  W,  Oct.  4th,  19 16,  at 
I  p.  M.,  to  fix  hours. 

(b)  All  undergraduate  courses  in  Psychology  in  the  Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory  on  Th,  5th  Oct.,  1916,  at  i  p.  M..,  to  fix  hours. 

Second  Semester: — (a)  All  undergraduate  courses  in  Philosophy 
in  the  Morris  Reading  Room  (106,  M.  H.),  on  Tti,  13th  Feb.,  1917, 
at  I  p.  M.,  to  fix  hours. 

(b)  All  undergraduate  courses  in  Psychology  in  the  Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory  on  W,  14th  Feb.,  19 17,  at  i  p.  m.,  to  fix  hours. 

Departmental  Adviser.  —  Assistant  Professor  Vipbert  will  act 
as  Adviser  to  Philosophical  students  during  the  first  semester.  He 
will  be  in  the  Morris  Reading  Room  (106,  M.  H.),  Tu,  lo-ii,  and 
F,  12,  (a)  to  give  out  books,  from  the  Morris  Library,  (b)  to  advise 
with  students  particularly  as  to  books  recommended  for  reading,  and 
to  literature  to  be  consulted  for  exercises  and  theses. 

Professor  Wenley  will  act  as  Adviser  during  the  second  semester. 
His  hours  will  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 
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FIRST    S£M£ST£R 

/.     Introductory  Courses, 

I.  Philosophical  Introdiicticn.  Lectures,  discussion  sections,  exer- 
cises. Three  hours.  Professor  Wenley,  Assistant  Professors 
ViBBEKT  and  Skllars,  and  Mr.  DeBoer. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  explain  to  beginners  in  the  most 
elementary  manner  possible,  the  meaning,  interest,  and  scope 
of  philosophy;  to  compare  its  outlook  with  other  standpoints, 
such  as  those  of  the  average  man  (common -sense),  of  history, 
and  of  science  (including  psychology).  Text-book:  Introduc- 
tion to  Philosophy,  Jerusalem  (Macmillan).  This  is  a  three- 
hour  course;  every  student  will  attend  one  discussion  section 
per  week;  this  in  addition  to  the  two  lectures;  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester,  the  class  will  be  divided  into  sections  for 
this  purpose,  and  each  student  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
electing  the  hour  most  suitable  for  the  section  work.  Professor 
Wenij:y. 

2k.  Principles  of  Ethical  and  Social  Evolution.  Two  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Wenley. 

This  course  is  intended  specially  for  (i)  students  of  literature, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  (2)  students  of  sociology,  history, 
and  politics.  It  is  one  of  the  courses  recommended  to  stu- 
dents of  commerce  and  public  administration.  Subject  in  IQ16 : 
Ethical  Conditions  in  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  Spread 
of  Christianity.  Stuclents  are  advised  that  three  courses 
fall  under  2,  viz.,  2a,  2I,  etc.  As  each  course  is  complete 
in  itself,  all  may  be  elected,  and  in  any  order.  They  deal 
with  phases  of  ethical  and  social  development  prior  to  the 
French  Revolution.  To  be  followed  by  courses  under  5  (which 
see).  Text-book,  Brett's  The  Government  of  Man  (Macmil- 
lan) ;  collateral  reading;  one  thesis. 

3a.  The  Principles  and  Main  Concepts  of  Science.  Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Sell/.rs. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  of  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, and  Biology,  but  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  philosophical  aspects  of  science.  The  Postulates  of  sci- 
ence-; the  methods  of  science ;  the  main  concepts  employed. 
Text-book,  Sellars'  Critical  Realism. 

4a.  Contemporary  Metaphysics.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  thesis. 
Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Vibbert. 

A  study  of  the  main  anti-intellectualistic  tendencies  in  contempo- 
rary thought,  such  as  Pragmatism,  the  Spiritualism  of  Bergson, 
the  Philosophy  of  Nietzsche,  et  al. 
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7.  Elementary  General  Psychology.  One  lecture  and  two  discus- 
sion sections  with  reports  on  outside  reading.  Text-book,  Pills- 
bury,  Essentials  of  Psychology.  Three  hours.  Professor  Pills- 
bury,  Dr.  Adams,  and  Dr.  Froeberg. 
A  rapid  survey  of  the  facts  of  mind.  Intended  primarily  for 
students  of  pedagogy,  but  open  to  others  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  experimental  and  physiological  aspects  of  Psy- 
chology. 

8a.  Introductory  Physiological  and  Experimental  Psychology.  Sen- 
sation, Attention,  Association.  Lectures  and  quizzes.  Three, 
four,  or  five  hours.  Professors  Pii.lsbury  and  Shepakd,  and 
Dr.  Ada^(s. 
It  is  suggested  that  six-year  literary -medical  students,  students 
of  biology,  and  others  who  desire  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
psychology  begin  their  work  with  this  course.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussion, and  laboratory  work.  I J  may  be  elected  as  8a  {three 
hours)  without  laboratory  work,  as  8r  {four  hours),  with  two 
lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work,  or  as  %e  {five 
hours),  with  three  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Students  who  have  had  previous  work  in  psychology  and  derire 
only  the  laboratory  work  and  discussion  sections  may  also  elect 
it  as  a  three-hour  course.  Text-book  :  Pillsbury :  Fundamenttls 
of  Psychology. 

II.     Course  in  Logic. 

9.  Introduction  to  Logic.  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  text- 
book work.  Text-book :  Sellar's  Essentials  of  Logic.  Course 
I  is  the  natural  prerequisite  to  this  course.  Three  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Sellafs. 

qr.  Introduction  to  Logic.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  text- 
book work.  A  study  of  the  theory  of  reflective  thought  and 
the  principles  of  argumentation.  Course  i  is  the  natural  pre- 
requisite to  this  course.  Two  hours.  Assistant  Professor  ViB- 
bert. 

*io.  Advanced  Course  in  Logic.  Three  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Parker. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  fundamental  logical  concepts. 
The  elements  of  the  theory  of  propositions,  classes,  relations, 
series,  number,  quantity,  and  space.  The  logical  basis  of  the 
exact  sciences.     Lectures,  reading,  and  reports. 

Follows  Course  3a,  7,  or  9. 

///.     Courses  in  History  of  Philosophy. 

\\a.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  from  Thales  through  Aristotle. 
Lectures,  reading,  exercises.  Three  hours.  Professor  Lloyd. 
Open  to  approved  students  who  have  had  any  one  of  the  intro- 
ductory courses  or  an  equivalent. 
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lie.  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Anglo-American  Idealism  after  1S65.  Tivo 
hours.  Professor  Wenley. 
This  course  covers  the  second  main  period  in  the  history  of 
Modern  Philosophy.  The  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  Ger- 
man Idealism,  and  to  outline  its  widespread  influence  in  the 
English-speaking  countries.  Text-books :  Wenley's  Kant  and 
His  Philosophical  Reiolution  (Scribner),  and  Caird's  Hsgel 
(  Lippincoit) .     Pro-seminar. 

12.     The    Philosophy    of    Plato.      Two    hours.      Assistant    Professor 
Parker. 
A  study  of  the  chief  Dialogues  (in  translation).     Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  prescribed  reading. 

IV.     Special  Courses. 

Movements  of  Thought  in  the  19th  Century.     Two  hours.     As- 
sistant Professor  Vibbert.    Given  alternately  as 

13a.  German  Pessimism  in  the  igth  Century.  A  detailed  study  of 
the  works  of  Schopenhauer,  von  Hartman,  and  Nietzche  with 
reference  not  only  to  their  philosophical  but  also  to  their  gen- 
eral literary  and  social  significance.  Two  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Vibbert. 

[13^.  Pragmatism.  Assistant  Professor  Vibbert.  A  critical  study  of 
the  contemporary  movement  in  Anglo-American  Philosophy,  in 
its  two  main  lines  of  development: — (i)  Professor  William 
James,  and  Dr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller;  (2)  Professor  Dewey  and  his 
pupils.  Examination  of  problems  such  as,  the  Practical  Cri- 
terion of  Truth,  the  Unmediated  Character  of  Experience,  the 
Making  of  Reality,  the  Plural  Nature  of  the  Universe.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  a  thesis.    Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

i^a.  Political  Philosophy.  Lectures,  discussions,  theses.  Two  hours. 
Professor  Li.oyt>. 
A  history  of  the  theories  of  society,  ancient  and  modern.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  especially  to  the  contract  theory  .of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Students  who  have  had 
Course  i;  or  Courses  iia,  b,  or  c;  or  Courses  2a,  b,  or  c,  and 
5^,  b,  or  c,  or  Courses  ^a,  b,  or  c,  and  20,  will  be  admitted. 
These  form  a  minimum  preparation;  but  two  courses  in  philos- 
ophy proper  {e.  g..  Courses  i  and  2a,  b,  or  c;  or  i  and  Sa,  b, 
or  c;  or  i  and  20)  are  strongly  recommended  as  preparation. 

[15.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  exer- 
cises. Tvto  hours.  Professor  Wenley. 
This  course  is  recommended  to  students  who  propose  to  follow 
the  ministry,  and  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  relation 
of  religion  to  modern  life.  Any  two  courses  in  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  or  Sociology,  are  prerequisite.  Omitted  in  1916- 
1917.] 
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16.  Aesthetics.  Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  a  thesis.  Three 
hours.    Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

The  definition,  forms,  and  standard  of  Beauty.  The  applica- 
tion of  general  aesthetic  principles  in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  relation  of  art  to  science,  morality,  religion,  and  philos- 
ophy.    Lectures,  reading  and  a  thesis. 

[*i7dr.  Logic  and  Theory  of  Knowledge.  Two  hours.  Professor 
Lloyd. 

A  study  of  fundamental  problems,  with  special  reference  to  the 
grounds  of  realistic  experience.  The  course  is  open  only  to 
approved  students  familiar  with  the  general  history  of  phil- 
osophy. Lectures,  exercises,  and  collateral  reading.  Omitted 
in  1916-1917.1 

[18.  Contemporary  ICthical  Problems.  Three  hours.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Skllars. 

This  course  will  concern  itself  with  the  vital  ethical  and  social 
problems  of  the  present.  So  far  as  possible  the  subjects  taken 
up  will  be  given  an  historical  setting.     Omitted  in  1916-1917.]. 

V.     Courses  in  Psychology. 

24.  Advanced  Systematic  Psvchology.  Lectures  on  attention,  associa- 
tion and  the  more  complicated  mental  process.  Three  hours. 
Professor  Shepard. 

*24rf.  Advanced  Psychology  of  Advertising.  Two  or  more  hours. 
Dr.  Adams. 

Primarily  for  graduates.  Reports  on  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  laboratory  work  on  the  more  important  psychological 
phases  of  advertising. 

24^.  Business  Psychology.     Two  hours.    Dr.  Adams. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  business  implications  of  psychol- 
ogy, touching  briefly  on  the  principles  involved  in  advertising, 
salesmanship,  the  tests  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  selec- 
tion of  employees,  and  the  incentives  which  make  for  greater 
efficiency. 

2$b.  Experimental  Esthetics.     Two  hours.     Dr.  Adams. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of  advertising. 
It  will  take  up  the  various  esthetic  principles  involved  in  make 
up  of  advertisements.  The  following  points  will  be  considered : 
color  preference,  color  harmony,  the  meaning  of  colors,  pref- 
erence for  different  proportions  of  figures,  the  harmony  be- 
tween colors  and  figures,  balance,  symmetry  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  artistic  composition, 
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2$c.  Methods  of  Mental  and  Social  Measurements.  Two  hours.  Dr. 
Froeberg. 
Deals  with  the  technical  and  statistical  methods  used  in  the  study 
of  mental,  educational  and  social  problems.  Among  other 
topics  the  course  will  include  measurement  of  variable  facts, 
measurement  of  changes,  measurement  of  groups,  measurenient 
of  relations,  correlation,  reliability'  of  measurements,  tables  and 
surfaces  of  frequency,  graphic  methods.  Lectures,  reports,  and 
the  application  of  the  methods  to  actual  problems. 

[*26.  The  Psychology  of  Language.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are 
the  laws  of  thought  and  language,  the  history  of  linguistic 
theory,  language  as  a  form  of  expression,  the  genesis  of  speech, 
and  the  psychology  of  syntax.  Elect  as  General  Linguistics  26. 
Two  hours.  Professors  Pillsblry  and  Meader.  Omitted  in 
1916-1917.] 
Professor  Scott  will  give  four  lectures  on  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage. 

*26a.  History  of  Modern  Psychology.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Will 
present  the  more  important  tendencies  in  psychology  since 
Descartes,  in  an  endeavor  to  give  an  historical  origin  of  cur- 
rent theories.     Two  hours.     Professor  Pii.lsbury. 

27.  Psychology  of  Memory.  A  study  of  the  recent  memory  investi- 
gations. The  results,  methods,  and  instruments  will  be  studied, 
and  some  of  the  more  important  experiments  will  be  repeated. 
Some  time  will  also  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  experimental 
investigations  of  legal  evidence,  the  Aussage  experiments  of 
Stern  and  others.     Tvjo  hours.    Professor  Pii.lsbury. 

[♦29.  Psycho-physical  Methods  and  Laboratory  Technique.  Discus- 
sion and  laboratory  work.  One  hour.  Professor  Shepard. 
Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

*30.  Advanced  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology.  Original  inves- 
tigation. Credit  to  he  arranged.  Professors  Pillsbury  nnd 
Shepard^  and  Dr.  Adams. 

*3i.  Psychological  Journal  Club.  The  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
and  the  graduate  students  in  psychology  will  meet  every  orher 
Thursday  to  review  the  current  literature. 

VI.     Graduate  Seminaries. 

* — .  Graduate  .Seminaries.  These  are  arranged  in  order  to  give  flex- 
ibility to  the  special  work  of  graduate  students  whom  the  .in- 
nounced  graduate  courses  do  not  suit.  The  work  in  them  will 
be  apportioned  as  follows : 
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(i).  Ancient  Philosophy: — 

a.  Origins  to  Socrates.     Professor  Lloyd. 

h.  The  Platonic  Philosophy.     Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

c.  The  Aristotelian  Philosophy.     Assistant  Professor  Sellars. 

d.  The   Hellenistic   Period — Graico-Roman   Schools  and   Move- 
ments.   Professor  Wen  ley. 

e.  Neo-Platonism.    Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

(2).  Medineval  Philosophy.    Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

(3).  Modern  Philosophy; — 

a.  Renaissance — Cartesian  Period  to  Leibniz.   Professor  Lloyd. 

b.  The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant.   .Professor  Wenley. 

c.  British  Empiricism,  First  Period.    Assistant  Professor  Sel- 

lars. 

d.  German  Philosophy  since  Hegel.     Professors  Wenley  and 

Lloyd,  Assistant  Professors  Vibbert  and  Sellars. 

e.  French  Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  First  Period. 

Assistant  Professor  Vibbert. 

(4).  Metaphysics.  Professors  Wenley  and  Lloyd,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Vibbert,  Sellars  and  Parker. 

(5).  Logic.  Professor  Lloyd,  Assistant  Professors  Vibbert,  Sel- 
lars and  Parker. 

(6).  Epistemology.    Assistant  Professors  Vibbert  and  Sellars. 

(7).  Ethics.    Professor  Wenley  and  Assistant  Professor  Vibbert. 

(8).  Philosophy  of  Religion,  First  Period,  to  Kant.  Professor  Wen- 
ley. 

(9).  ^Esthetics.  Subjects  in  the  philosophy  .and  psychology  of  Beauty 
and  Art  will  be  selected  for  study  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  advanced  students.    Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

(10).  Political  Philosophy.     Professor  Lloyd. 

All  hours  to  be  arranged.     Morris  Seminary  Rooms,   102,   104, 
106,  M.  H. 

(11).  Psychology — Systematic  and  Experimental,  Abnormal  and  Path- 
ological.   Professors  Pillsbury,  Shepard,  Barrett,  and  Camp, 
Dr.  Adams,  and  Dr.  Froeberg. 
All  hours  I0  he  arranged.     Psychological   Laboratory  and  Psy- 
chopathic Ward. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
/.     Introductory    Courses    (see   notice   prefixed    to    announcement   of 
courses  in  this  department.) 

I.  Philosophical  Introduction.  Three  hours.  Same  as  in  first 
semester  (which  see).  Professor  Wenley,  Assistant  Professors 
Vibbert  and  Sellars,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  DeBoer. 
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5/?.  Ethics  of  Social  Evolution  :  a  Study  of  Ethical  Types  as  seen 
in  Social  and  Industrial  Relations.  Two  hours.  Professor 
Wen  LEY. 
This  course  is  desig^ned  specially  for  students  of  (i)  history, 
(2)  law  and  sociology,  (3)  commerce  and  administration.  The 
problems  will  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  social 
organizations.  The  ethical  significance  of  social,  and  political 
institutions  will  be  considered,  also  the  relation  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  the  conditions  of  moral  progress  and  stability  in  a 
society.  Questions  will  be  set  for  the  individual  consideration 
of  students,  with  reference  to  the  line  of  study  they  are  pur- 
suing. Subject  in  1916-1917:  Dominant  Ethical  Movements 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Text-book :  Mackenzie's  Introduc- 
tion to  Social  Philosophy  (Macmillan).  Students  are  advised 
that  three  courses  fall  under  5,  viz.,  5^,  5^,  5f.  As  each  course 
is  complete  in  itself,  all  may  be  elected,  and  in  any  order.  They 
deal  with  phases  of  ethical  and  social  development  subsequent 
to  the  French  Revolution. 

6.  The   History  of  ^Esthetics.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor 

Parker. 
The  development  of  aesthetic  theory  in  relation  to  the  contem- 
poraneous social,  philosophical,  and  artistic  movements.  Thh 
analysis  and  discussion  of  representative  contributions  to  this 
theory.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  modern  period 
beginning  with  Kant.     Lectures,  reading,  and  reports. 

•  ^ 

7.  Elementary    General    Psychology.      Same    as    in    first    semester 

(which  see).     Three  hours.     Professor  Pillsbury,  Dr.  Adams, 
and  Dr.  Froeberg. 

9^.  Introduction  to  the  'Logic  and  Methods  of  Science.  Lectures, 
readings,  and  reports.  Two  hours.  Assistant  Professor  ViB- 
bert. 
A  study  of  the  procedure  by  which  we  construct  on  the  basis 
of  our  sense  data  the  rational  system  of  science;  the  testing 
of  evidence,  the  role  of  hypothesis,  the  function  of  the  cate- 
gories, the  classification  of  the  sciences,  etc.  Course  i  is  the 
natural  prerequisite  to  this  course. 

9.  Introduction  to  Logic.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  text- 
book work.  Text-book :  Sellars*  Essentials  of  Logic.  Course 
I  is  the  natural  prerequisite  to  this  course.  Three  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Sellars. 

//.     Courses  in  History  of  Philosophy, 

lib.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  from  St.  Augustine,  through 
Kant.  Lectures,  reading,  and  reports.  Three  hours.  Profes- 
sor L1.0YD. 
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The  course  is  open  to  approved  students  who  have  had  any  one 
of  the  introductory  courses  or  an  equivalent.  Course  iia, 
while  not  required,  furnishes  desirable  preparation  for  this 
course. 

[11^.  British  Evojutionism  and  German  Neo- Kantianism  after  1S50. 
Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Sellars. 
Omited  in  1915-1916.] 

11/.  Contemporary  French  Philosophy.  Three  hours.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor ViBBERT. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  work  of  the  thinkers  who  are  influencinjr 
most  profoundly  contemporary  thought,  Boutroux  and  Bergson. 
In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  vital  thought  movement  of 
the  present  day. 

13^.  The  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.     Two   hours.     Assistant  Professor 
Parker. 
Aristotle   and   the  completion   of   Greek   thought.     The   Funda- 
mental  Principles  of  his   System.     The  Parts  of  the   System. 
Aristotle's  relation  to  subsequent  thought. 

///.     Courses  in  Ethics. 

[9a.  The  Ethics  of  German  Idealism.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Parker. 
A  study  of  the  ethical  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel,  in 
relation  to  the  general  philosophy  of  these  thinkers.     Lectures, 
reading,  and  reports.    Omitted  in  1916-1917.3 

19.  Problems  of  Human  Conduct.  Two  hours.  Professor  Lloyd. 
A  study  of  the  moral  ideal,  motive  and  judgment,  of  conscience 
and  will.  An  elementary  course  in  ethical  theory,  partly  his- 
torical and  partly  critical  and  constructive,  which  is  open  to 
all  students  who  have  had  any  one  of  the  introductory  courses 
in  philosophy,  or  an  equivalent. 

IV.    Special  Courses. 
4.     Metaphysics.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

A  study  of  ultimate  problems;  the  issues  between  empiricism 
and  rationalism,  idealism  and  realism,  monism  and  plural- 
ism. The  categories  and  ^nter-relation  of  the  physical,  per- 
sonal, and  logical  forms  of  Reality.  Lecture,  readings,  and 
reports. 

14^.  Political  Philosophy — special  course.  Two  hours.  Professor 
Lloyd. 
A  critical  study  of  society;  the  principles  of  political  associa- 
tion and  evolution;  progress,  the  relations  of  political  and 
industrial  institutions  to  fundamental  ideas  of  philosophy  and 
religion ;  the  personal  and  the  social.  This  course  is  recom- 
mended to  students  of  history,  to  those  who  have  had  or 
intend  to  take  Course  14a,  and  to  students  of  economics  and 
sociology. 
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i^c,  A  Critical  Examination  of  Socialism.  Three  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Sellars. 
The  stages  in  socialist  thought;  the  principles  of  socialism; 
misconceptions  of  socialism;  what  socialism  hopes  to  accom- 
plish; objections  to  socialism;  the  relativity  of  socialism;  the 
control  of  industry;  socialism  and  democracy.  Lectures,  as- 
signed readings  and  discussions.  Text  book,  Sellars,  The  Next 
Step  in  Democracy. 

\_l^b.  Logic  and  Theory  of  Knowledge.  Lectures,  exercises,  and  col- 
lateral reading.  A  continuation  of  ija;  but  may  be  elected 
(after  consultation)  by  students  of  sufficient  preparation  who 
have  not  had  17a.  Two  hours.  Professor  Lloyd.  Omitted  in 
1916-1917.] 

♦23.  Philosophy  of  Valuation.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  thesis. 
Two  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Vibbert. 
A  critical  study  of  the  concept  of  Value,  with  reference  to  de- 
termination of  the  problems  of  the  origin  of  Values,  and  the 
standards  whereby  Values  are  maintained.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  theories  of  Value  and  of  the  Austrian 
school  of  psychologists — Meinong  and  his  pupils.  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  a  thesis. 

V.     Courses  in  Psychology. 

Sb.  Introductory  Physiological  and  Experimental  Psychology.  Feel- 
ings, emotions,  and  the  higher  intellectual  processes.  Lectures 
and  quizzes.  Three,  four,  or  five  hours.  Professors  Pills- 
bury  and  Shrpard,  and  Dr.  Adams. 
Continuation  of  Course  8a.  This  course  may,  by  special  per- 
mission, be  elected  as  an  introductory  course  without  being 
preceded  by  Course  %a.  It  may  be  elected  as  %b,  three  hours; 
as  %d,  four  hours,  with  two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work,  or  as  8/,  five  hours,  with  three  lectures  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

24r.  Psychology  of  Advertising.  A  survey  of  the  psychological  prin- 
ciples involved  in  advertising  with  experimental  study  of  the 
relative  value  of  different  types  of  advertisements.  Two  hours. 
The  course  may  be  elected  as  24*?,  three  hours,  including  one 
laboratory  period  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 

24/.  Same  as  2^d,  first  semester,  which  see. 

♦25.  Comparative   Psychology.     Three  hours.     Professor   Shepard. 
A  study  of  the  evolution  of  mental  processes,  and   their   com- 
parative   development   in    different    forms.     The    lectures    will 
be  accompanied  by  laboratory  work  on  the  learning  processes 
ip  animals, 
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25^.  As  in  the  first  semester,  (which  see).     Dr.  Froeberg. 

*26b.  History  of  Modern  Psychology.     Professor  Pillsbury. 
Continuation  of  Course  26a. 

l*26c.  General  Course  in  Experimental  Phonetics.  Lectures  and  Lab- 
oratory work.  This  course,  which  is  designed  for  students 
of  language,  psychology,  oratory,  and  singing,  will  deal  with 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  voice,  the  produc- 
tion of  speech  sounds,  description  and  classification  of  speech 
sounds,  mechanical  methods  of  recording  speech  sounds,  study 
of  speech  records.  As  the  number  of  students  admitted  to 
this  course  will  be  small,  those  desiring  to  elect  it  are  ad- 
vised to  apply  early  to  one  of  the  instructors  in  charge.  One 
hour.     Professors  Meader  and  Shepard.       Omitted  in   19 16- 

1917.] 
This  course  should  be  elected  as  General   Linguistics  26c. 

28.  Psychology  of  the  Abnormal  and  Occult.  Tivo  hours.  Professor 
Pillsbury. 
A  critical  survey  of  the  more  important  facts  of  mental  de- 
rangement that  throw  light  upon  the  principles  of  general  psy- 
chology. The  more  interesting  forms  of  modern  occultism 
will  be  considered  in  their  bearings  upon  psycho-pathology. 

*Sob.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  As  in  Course  30,  in  first 
semester.   Professors  PiLLSBURY  and  Shepard,  and  Dr.  Adams. 

31.     Psychological  Journal  Club  as  in  first  semester   (which  see). 

yi.     Graduate  Seminaries, 

Graduate   Seminaries.     As  in   first   semester    (which   see),   with 
the  following  changes : 

(i).  Ancient  Philosophy: — 

d.  The    Hellenistic   Period;   the   Pagan    Reaction    and    Philos- 

ophy in  the  Roman  Empire.    The  beginnings  of  Chris- 
tian reflection.    Professor  Wenley. 

(2).  Modern  Philosophy. 

b.  The  Hegelian  System  and  its  Influence.     Professor   Wen- 

ley. 

c.  Britism   Empiricism,   Second   Period;   the   Theory   of   Evo- 

lution.    Assistant  Professor  Sellars. 

e.  Contemporary     French     Philosophy.      Assistant     Professor 

ViBBERT. 

(8).  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Second,  or  Systematic,  Period,  from 
Hegel.  Consequences  of  the  Historical  and  Comparative 
Methods.  Influence  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  Professor 
Wenley. 
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EDUCATION 

General  Statement. — Course  7  in  Philosophy  is  prerequisite  to 
work  in  Education.  It  should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year.  This 
course  does  not  count  towards  the  Teachers'  Diploma. 

The  aims  of  the  courses  in  Education  are: 

1.  To  offer  to  prospective  high  school  teachers,  normal  school 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  the  necessary  technical  train- 
ing for  their  profession. 

2.  To  present  educational  history  and  problems  in  their  more 
philosophic  and  scientific  aspects  so  as  to  be  of  value  to  all  university 
students,  whether  they  intend  to  become  teachers  or  not. 

3.  To  offer  to  mature  students  and  to  teachers  of  experience, 
who  may  wish  to  elect  work  in  Education  as  a  major  or  minor  sub- 
ject, direction  and  facilities  leading  to  higher  degrees. 

The  courses  are  arranged  with  reference  to  three  fairly  distinct 
phases  of  education,  the  historical,  the  theoretical  or  scientific,  and 
the  administrative. 

Requirements  for  Admission, — Two  years  of  academic  prepara- 
tion are  prerequisite  to  work  in  Education.  This  requirement  may 
be  waived  in  special  cases. 

Introductory  Courses. — Courses  i,  5,  and  46  are  introductory 
courses  and  may  be  taken  in  the  junior  year.  All  other  courses  are 
open  only  to  seniors  and  to  prospective  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals, except  by  special  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Superintendents  and  Principals. — Students  looking  forward  to 
superintendencies  and  principalships  should  pursue  in  addition  to 
the  work  required  for  a  Teacher's  Diploma  courses  in  advanced  ad- 
ministration, psychology  of  special  subjects,  school  hygiene,  and  at 
least  one  seminary. 

Observation. — Arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Public  Schools  of  Ann  Arbor,  whereby  students  in 
Education  are  given  opportunity  to  study  methods  of  teaching  the 
various  subjects  of  the  curricula  in  the  high  school.  Students  seek- 
ing a  Teacher's  Diploma  are  classified  into  groups  and  required  to 
observe  expert  teaching  of  their  major  or  minor  subjects.  Observa- 
tion is  accompanied  by  written  reports,  conferences,  and  collateral 
reading. 

Teacher's  Diploma, — Candidates  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma  are 
required  to  complete  eleven  hours  of  credit  in  this  department,  in- 
cluding Courses  46  or  47,  4a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  or  g,  5,  and  13  (or  32). 
Superintendents  and  principals  of  experience  may  substitute,  by  per- 
mission. Course  ida  or  idb  for  Course  13  or  32. 

Inasmuch  as  the  requirements  for  teachers'  licenses  in  some  states 
differ  from  those  in  Michigan,  students  should  take  into  account  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  state  in  which  they  expect  to  teach. 
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Any  student  desiring  a  Teacher's  Diploma  should  complete 
Courses  46  or  47,  ?,  and  13,  or  their  equivalents  before  pursuing  ad- 
vanced work  in  Education.  Advanced  credit  for  other  universities, 
or  from  colleges  or  normal  schools^  will  be  granted  toward  such 
Diploma  as  consideration  oi  individual  cases  may  warrant.  No  credit 
will  be  given  for  experience  in  teaching. 

Graduate  Courses. — Courses  leading  to  the  Master's  or  Doctor's 
Degrees  are  offered  for  advanced  students  in  Education.  These 
courses  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  2,  4,  5,  and  13,  or  their  equiv- 
alent. Saturday  classes  will  be  arranged  for  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents  now  in  service  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for 
such  work. 

Consultation  Hours, — ^The  instructors  in  this  department  will 
have  consultation  hours  as  follows: 

Professor  WhitneYj  10-T2  daily  during  registration  week,  S'^p- 
tember  27  to  October  4;  thereafter  daily  at   1:30.     Room  102,  T.  H. 
Professor  Davis,  daily  at  9:30.     Room  102,  T.  H. 
Professor  Berry,  Tu,  Th,  at  10.    Room  105,  T.  H. 
Assistant  Professor  Breed^  M,  F,  at  10.    Room  105,  T.  H. 
Assistant  Professor  Jackson,  M,  F,  at  3.    Room  106,  T.  H. 

FIRST    semester 

/.     Historical  Courses. 

I.     History  of   Education — Ancient   and   Mediaeval   Periods.     Two 
hours.    Two  sections.    Assistant  Professor  Jackson. 

Lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions. 

This  course  will  trace  the  development  of  educational  theory  and 
practice  in  its  relation  to  the  political,  social,  intellectual,  and 
religious  conditions  of  the  periods  and  peoples  treated.  It  will 
seek  on  this  background  to  develop  the  meaning  in  the  social 
process  of  the  aim,  subject  matter,  method,  and  organization 
of  education,  and  thus  provide  a  sound  general  basis  for 
criticism  of  present  educational  conditions. 

Special  Note. — Selections  in  the  History  of  Education  will  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  25.  Students  must  consult  the  in- 
structor before  filing  elections.  The  time  when  such  consulta- 
tions may  be  had  will  be  indicated  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
Tappan  Hall. 

[31.  History    of    Education    in    Michigan.      One    hour.      Professor 
Davis. 

Lectures,  readings,  reports,   and  discussions. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  teachers  of  Michigan  an 
appreciation  of  the  social  significance  of  our  present  educa- 
tional institutions  and  a  perspective  for  viewing  the  present 
educational  system  of  the  state.  The  course  should  also  prove 
interesting   to   those   who   pursue   it   merely   as   an   aspect   of 
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general  history  and  of  general  culture.  The  first  portion  of 
the  course  deals  with  the  general  phases  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation as  typical  of  the  nation.  The  limits  will  then  be  con- 
tracted to  include  the  educational  movement  in  the  Old  North- 
west, and  finally  a  more  detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the 
history  of  education   in   Michigan.     Omitted  in    1916-1917.] 

46.  History  of  Secondary  Education.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
papers,  discussions.  Two  hours.  Three  sections.  Assistant 
Professor  Jackson. 

This  course  will  trace  the  development  of  secondary  education 
with  reference  to  its  aim,  subject  matter,  methods,  organization, 
and  social  function  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present.  The 
study  of  the  relations  of  these  constants  to  the  changing  social 
organization  aims  to  give  a  basis  for  understanding  the  present 
status  of  secondary  education  and  for  constructive  criticism 
of  present  practice.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
various  phases  of  the  development  of  secondary  education  in 
the  United  States. 

Special  Note. — Sections  in  the  History  of  Education  will  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  25.  Students  must  consult  the  in- 
structor before  filing  elections.  The  time  when  such  consulta- 
tions may  be  had  will  be  indicated  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
Tappan  Hall. 

$Sa.  Seminary  in  the  history  of  Education.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
Assistant  Professor  Jackson. 
This  seminary  is  intended  for  such  students  as  are  competent 
to  pursue  research  in  topics  chosen  from  the  general  field  of 
the  History  of  Education.  Each  student  will  select  a  topic 
and  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

//.     Theoretical  Courses. 

5.  Psychology  of  Education.  Lectures,  reports,  readings,  discus- 
sions, experiments.  Two  hours.  Four  sections.  Professor 
Berry  and  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

Modern  theories  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  mind  in  their 
practical  bearing  upon  methods  of  educational  procedure.  Re- 
sults of  experimental  research  in  pure  and  applied  psychology 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  learning  process.  Topics  receiv- 
ing special  consideration  are :  the  original  nature  of  the  child ; 
the  nature  and  principles  of  habit-formation ;  the  general  value 
of  training;  the  psycho-educational  aspects  of  perception,  mem- 
ory, association,  etc.,  as  revealed  in  reliable  tests  or  accepted 
theory;  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  educational  importance  of 
individual  differences. 
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6.     Principles    of    Education.      Two    hours.      Assistant    Professor 
Breed. 
Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions. 

This  course  aims  to  sketch  a  general  background  for  educational 
thought  and  practice.  The  educative  process  is  examined  from 
the  biological,  psychological,  philosophical,  and  religious  points 
of  view.  Educational  ideals  and  values  are  studied  critically 
and  constructively,  a  theory  of  the  curriculum  is  outlined,  and 
the  important  values  of  the  various  studies  are  briefly  touched 
upon. 

33.  The  Psychology  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  Two 
hours.  Professor  Berry. 
The  extent  and  significance  of  individual  differences;  classifi- 
cation of  exceptional  children,  with  a  discussion  of  their  psy- 
chological differences;  study  of  Binet's  measuring  scale  and 
other  tests  of  intelligence;  methods  and  subject-matter  used 
in  the  education  of  subnormal  and  supernormal  children. 

S4a,  Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology.  Two  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Breed. 

A  study  of  problems,  methods,  and  results  in  the  field  of  ex- 
perimental education.  Problems  and  topics  for  investigation 
and  report  will  be  selected  with  considerable  attention  to  the 
interests  of  those  electing  the  course.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
seminary  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  experimental  move- 
ment in  education  and  give  him  some  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portant contributions  of  this  movement. 

For  graduates  and  others  qualified. 

42.  Methods  of  Mental  and  Educational  Measurement.  Two  hours. 
Professor  Berry. 
This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  statistical 
method  in  its  relation  to  experimental  education.  Among  other 
subjects  it  involves  a  study  of  psychological  units  and  scales, 
central  tendencies,  measures  of  dispersion,  and  different  methods 
of  computing  correlation. 

4Sa.  Experimental  Education.  Two  or  more  hours.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Breed. 

Preliminary  laboratory  work  followed  by  the  experimental  study 
of  some  problem  which  the  student  may  select.  Students  de- 
siring to  take  the  course  will  consult  the  instructors  before 
enrolling. 

For  graduates  and  others  qualified. 

///.     Administraiive  Courses. 

13.     Secondary    Education.      Introductory    Course.      Assigned    read- 
ings,  reports,   and    discussions.      Two    hours.      Five    sections. 
Professors  Whitney  and  Davis. 
This   course   aims   to   meet   the   needs   of  inexperienced,   under- 
graduate students  who  desire  to  make  a  systematic  study  of 
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secondary  school  problems.  Among  the  topics  treated  are : 
The  proper  place  and  function  of  the  high  school ;  organiza- 
tion and  administration ;  discipline ;  program  of  study ;  meth- 
ods of  instruction ;  examinations  and  promotions ;  relation  of 
high  school  to  other  social  institutions;  and  relation  of  high 
school  to  college  and  to  practical  life. 

i6j.  School  Administration.  Lectures,  readings,  reports.  Two  hours. 
Professor  Whitney. 
This  course  is  designed  for  those  experienced  teachers  who  are 
looking  forward  to  positions  as  principals,  supervisors,  or 
superintendents;  others  may  be  admitted  by  permission.  It 
aims  to  discuss  organization  and  management  of  city  school 
systems;  the  training  of  teachers  in  service;  individual  differ- 
ences in  their  relation  to  retardation,  elimination,  and  promo- 
tion of  pupils;  standards  of  efficiency;  school  surveys,,  and 
such  other  problems  as  pertain  to  scientific  school  procedure. 

i8.  The  High  School  Program  of  Studies  (Curriculum).  7'wo  hours. 
Professor  Davis. 

This  course  traces  briefly  the  historical  development  of  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  (curriculum)  in  secondary  schools;  seeks  to 
discover  the  principles  of  program  construction ;  considers  the 
criticisms  directed  against  the  existing  high  school  programs 
of  studies;  attempts  to  evaluate  each  of  the  subjects  found 
today  in  the  high  school,  to  judge  of  its  scope,  lime  allotment, 
and  position  in  the  course  and  to  suggest  modes  of  its  correla- 
tion and  general  methods  of  its  presentation;  makes  a  study 
of  typical  programs;  and  endeavors  to  formulate  a  sal;isfactoiy 
program  for  the  high  schools  of  today. 

Open  only  to  seniors  of  teaching  experience  and  to  graduate 
students. 

48a.  Seminary  in  the  Administration  of  Secondary  Schools.  Credit 
to  be  arranged.  Professor  Davis. 
This  Seminary  is  intended  for  graduate  students  desiring  to 
pursue  research  study  in  the  field  of  high  school  administra- 
tion. The  more  significant  problems  of  the  administration  of 
secondary  schools  will  be  investigated  analytically  and  con- 
structively by  the  class  as  a  unit,  and  in  addition  each  student 
will  be  expected  to  select  a  topic  for  special  investigation  and 
carry  forth  his  research  work  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
structor. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

7.     Historical  Courses. 

I.     History  of  Education.     Ancient  and   Mediaeval   Periods.     Lec- 
tures,  assigned   readings,   and   discussions.      Two   hours.     As- 
sistant Professor  Jackson. 
This  course  will  trace  the  development  of  educational  theory  and 
practice  in  its  relation  to  the  political,  social,  intellectual,  and 
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religious  conditions  of  the  periods  and  peoples  treated.  It 
will  seek  on  this  background  to  develop  the  meaning  in  the 
social  process  of  the  aim,  subject  matter,  method,  and  organ- 
ization of  education  and  thus  provide  a  sound  general  basis 
for  criticism  of  present  educational  conditions. 

Special  Note. — Sections  in  the  History  of  Education  will  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  25.  Students  must  consult  the  in- 
structor before  filing  elections.  The  time  when  such  consulta- 
tions may  be  had  will  be  indicated  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
Tappan  Hall. 

46.  History  of  Secondary  Education.     Lectures,  assgined  readings, 

papers,  discussions.  Two  hours.  Two  sections.  Assistant 
Professor  Jackson. 

This  course  will  trace  the  development  of  secondary  education 
with  reference  to  its  aim,  subject  matter,  methods,  organiza- 
tion, and  social  function  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present. 
The  study  of  the  relations  of  these  constants  to  the  changing 
social  organization  aims  to  give  a  basis  for  understanding  the 
present  status  of  secondary  education  and  for  constructive 
criticism  of  present  practice.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  various  phases  of  the  development  of  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States. 

Special  Note. — Sections  in  the  History  of  Education  will  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  25.  Students  must  consult  the  in- 
structor before  filing  elections.  The  time  when  such  consulta- 
tion may  be  had  will  be  indicated  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
Tappan  Hall. 

47.  History  of  Elementary  Education.     Lectures,  assigned  readings, 

papers,  discussions.  Two  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Jack- 
son. 

This  course  will  trace  the  development  of  the  various  aspects 
of  elementary  education  from  the  time  of  Rousseau.  The 
course  will  begin  with  a  survey  of  elementary  education  as  it 
existed  previous  to  the  i8th  century  and  will  then  take  up  in 
detail  such  topics  as  the  development  of  theory  nnd  method, 
the  program  of  studies,  the  development  of  supervision  and 
administration  as  related  to  the  elementary  school,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  privilege  of  education,  the  growth  of  the  com- 
mon school  system,  and  the  like. 


-v 


8^.  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Education.  Credit  to  he  arranged. 
Assistant  Professor  Jackson. 
This  seminary  is  intended  for  such  students  as  are  competent  to 
pursue  research  in  topics  chosen  from  the  general  field  of 
the  History  of  Education.  Each  student  will  select  a  topic 
and  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 
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II.     Theoretical  Courses. 

5.  Psychology  of  Education.  Lectures,  reports,  readiogs,  discus- 
sions, experiments.  Two  hours.  Three  sections.  Professor 
Berry  and  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

Modern  theories  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  mind  in  their 
practical  bearing  upon  methods  of  educational  procedure.  Re- 
sults of  experimental  research  in  pure  and  applied  psychology 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  learning  process.  Topics  le- 
ceivjng  special  consideration  are:  the  original  nature  of  the 
child;  the  nature  and  principles  of  habit-formation;  the  gen- 
eral value  of  training;  the  pyscho-educational  aspects  of  per- 
ceptioD,  memory,  ossociation,  etc.,  as  revealed  in  reliable  tests 
or  accepted  theorv;  nnd  the  nature,  extent,  and  educational 
importance  of  individual   differences. 

II.  •  Educational  Theories   of   the   Greeks.     Two   hours.     Professor 
Berry. 

Actual  systems  of  education  at  Sparta  and  Athens;  educational 
importance  of  the  Sophists;  Plato's  Apology,  Crito,  and  Pro- 
tagoras; and  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  text  of  Plato's  Re- 
public and  of  selections  from  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics 
in  translation. 

[i2.  Moral   Education.     Lectures,  prescribed  readings,   and   reports. 
Professor  Berry. 

An  analysis  of  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  with  a  view  to  a 
critical  study  of  existing  and  proposed  means  and  methods  of 
moral  education.     Omitted  in   1916-1917.] 

20.     School  Hygiene.     Lectures,  readings  and  reports.     Two  hours. 
Professor  Berry. 

The  work  of  this  course  considers  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
child  in  its  relation  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  development. 
It  involves  the  study  of  school  legislation  relative  to  school 
hygiene,  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  of  school  rooms, 
physical  exercise,  medical  inspection,  nature  of  communicable 
diseases,  detection  and  treatment  of  the  defects  of  the  senses, 
laws  of  fatigue,  hygienic  programs,  etc. 

[29.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.     Lectures,  required  readings, 
and  reports.    Two  hours.    Professor  Berry. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  advanced  students.  Coarse 
5  or  its  equivalent  is  a.  prerequisite.  The  plan  of  the  intro- 
ductory course  will  be  followed  with  more  intensive  treatment 
of  the  nature  of  the  various  mental  functions  and  the  practical 
relations  involved.     Omitted  in   1916-1917.] 
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34^,  Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology.  Two  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Breed. 
The  Measurement  of  Educational  Products.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  theory  and  use  of  scales  for  the  measure- 
ment of  results  in  writing,  drawing,  spelling,  composition, 
reading,  ^d  arithmetic.  Opportunity  for  practice  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  scales  will  be  provided.  This  course  is  intended 
tended  to  be  of  value  to  county  commissioners,  superintendents, 
grammer  school  principles,  critic  teachers,  and  advanced  stu- 
dents of  education. 

45^.  Experimental  Education.  Two  or  more  hours.  Professor 
Bebby  and  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

Preliminary  laboratory  work  followed  by  the  experimental  study 
of  some  problem  which  the  student  may  select.  Students  de- 
siring to  take  the  course  will  consult  the  instructors  before 
enrolling. 

For  graduates  and  others  qualified. 

///.     Adifiinistraiive  Courses. 

4a.  Observation  and  Special  Methods  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Lectures, 
readings,  conferences,  and  critiques.  One  hour.  Professor 
Crittenden. 

Practical  application  of  the  principles  of  class  management 
aims  and  values  of  the  classics;  the  courses  of  study;  out 
lines  of  the  work  as  regards  quantity,  quality,  and  method 
special  consideration  of  the  stress  to  be  laid  upon  such  fea 
tures  as  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  syntax,  translation,  etc. 
examination  of  some  of  the  text-books  now  in  use. 

Twenty  hours  of  high  school  observation  are  required  of  each 
student. 

4b.  Observation  and  Special  Methods  in  German.  Lectures,  confer- 
ences, reports,  readings,  and  discussions.  One  hour.  Assistant 
Professor  Eggert. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  consider  principles  of  the  recita- 
tion unit,  to  give  opportunity  for  the  observation  of  these 
principles  as  applied  in  practice,  and  to  consider  the  principles 
underlying  the  teaching  of  modern  language.  Such  problems 
as  text-books,  pronunciation,  proper  use  of  translation  will 
be  given  careful  attention. 
Twenty  hours  of  high  school  observation  are  required  of  each 
student. 

4c.  Observation    and    Special    Methods   in    English.      Lectures,   con- 
ferences,  reports,    and   collateral    readings.      One   hour.      Pro- 
fessor Rankin. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  consider  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  class  recitation  and  to  offer  to  students  in  Education  oppor- 
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tunity  to  observe  the  practical  demonstration  of  these  princi- 
ples in  teaching  composition  and  literature.  Careful  consid- 
eration is  given  to  formal  grammar,  the  aims,  values,  and 
methods  of  teaching  composition  and  literature,  the  course  of 
study,  and  such  other  factors  as  pertain  to  the  instruction  of 
English  in  the  high  schools.  Students  are  required  to  observe 
twenty  recitations  during  a  semester. 

4<f.  Observation  and  Special  Methods  in  History  .  Lectures,  con- 
ferences, reports,  readings,  and  discussions.  One  hour.  Pro- 
fessor Davis. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  inexperienced  but  prospective 
teachers  of  history  an  opportunity  to  study  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  classroom  and  to  consider  the  special  aspects  of 
methods  involved  in  history  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 
The  work  will  consist  of  lectures  and  exercises  dealing  with 
such  topics  as  the  aims  of  history  teaching;  the  relation  of 
history  to  literature,  biography,  and  science;  the  sequence  of 
the  various  divisions  of  the  subject;  the  proportionate  em- 
phasis to  be  accorded  different  phases  of  history;  the  organ- 
ization of  material ;  the  use  of  text-books  and  notebooks ;  the 
use  of  outlines,  maps,  charts,  blackboards,  reference  books, 
source  material,  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  other  illustrative 
helps;  tests  and  examinations;  reports  and  reviews;  lesson 
planning;  types  of  recitation;  the  art  of  questioning;  assign- 
ment of  lessons,  and  other  topics  involving  the  technique  of 
the  recitation. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  spend  twenty  hours  during 
the  semester  observing  the  classroom  work  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
High  School. 

4^.  Observation  and  Special  Methods  in  Mathematics.  Lectures, 
readings,  and  conferences.     One  hour.     Professor   Markley. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  class  management  to  con- 
crete situations;  the  aims  and  values  of  mathematical  study; 
the  course  in  mathematics  for  the  secondary  school;  classifi- 
cation and  critical  consideration  of  special  methods  and  modes ; 
comparison  of  text-books.  Twenty  hours  of  high  school  ob- 
servation during  the  semester. 

4/.  Observation  and  Special  Methods  in  Botany.  Lectures,  confer- 
ences, reports,  and  discussions  of  observations.  One  hour. 
Professor  Pollock. 

Twenty  hours  of  observation  during  the  semester  of  Botany 
teaching  in  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School.  One  hour  per 
week  for  conference. 

In  the  conference  hour  there  will  be  considered :  First,  the  labor- 
atory and  its  equipment ;  then  the  educational  value  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  how  this  value  is  to  be  obtained,  and  its  rela- 
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tion  to  the  method  of  teaching  the  subject.  Lastly,  a  course 
of  study  will  be  discussed  in  detail  for  botany  with  reasons 
for  the  choice  of  material.  A  detailed  outline  for  a  number 
of  field  trips  will  be  worked  out.  The  phases  of  botany,  espe- 
cially valuable  as  a  basis  for  agriculture,  will  be  indicated. 

4g.  Observation  and  Special  Methods  in  Zoology.  One  hour.  As- 
sistant Professor  La  Rue. 

Lectures  and  conferences  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  The 
aim  and  value  of  the  zoological  course  in  secondary  schools, 
the  content  of  the  course,  literature,  the  planning  of  the  lab- 
oratory, choice  of  apparatus,  purchase  of  supplies,  etc. 

Twenty  hours  of  observation  work  with  reports  on  the  teaching 
of  Zoology  in  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School  will  be  required. 

For  practical  training  in  laboratory  methods  prospective  teachers 
of  Zoology  should  elect  Courses  18  and  iSa  in  Zoology  in 
the  same  year  with  this  course  or  prior  to  it. 

4A.  Observation  and  Special  Methods  in  Physics.  One  hour.  As- 
sistant Professor  Rich. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  seniors  who  are  completing  the 
requirements  for  recommendation  as  teachers  in  Physics.  See 
page  257. 

Lectures,  conferences,  readings,  reports,  discussions,  on  such 
subjects  as  the  relative  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  various 
parts  of  a  high  school  course  in  Physics;  the  choice  and  the 
planning  of  laboratory  experiments  and  the  correlation  of 
laboratory  work  with  text-book  work ;  the  comparison  of 
various  laboratory  methods,  notebooks,  and  manuals;  the 
selection  and  care  of  apparatus  for  lecture  table  and  labora- 
tory; the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  separate  courses 
for  boys  and  girls;  the  use  of  supplementary  material,  "house- 
hold" physics,  "practical"  physics,  etc. 

Twenty  hours  of  high  school  observation  during  the  semester. 

14.  Social  Education.  Lectures,  readings,  theses,  reports.  Two  hours. 
Professor  Whitney. 
A  study  of  the  school  as  a  social  factor  in  its  relation  to  the 
home,  the  community,  the  state,  and  the  church.  Among  the 
topics  treated  are :  The  social  basis  of  education ;  the  social 
extension  of  the  school;  continuation  schools;  school  and  the 
business  world;  parental  schools;  the  juvenile  court;  self- 
governing  clubs;  the  boy  problem;  education  and  crime;  in- 
dustrial education ;  agricultural  education ;  athletics ;  course 
of  study;  six-year  high  school;  social  study  period  and  recita- 
tion, and  high  school  fraternities. 

16b.  School    Administration.      Readings    and    reports.  Two    hours. 
Professor  Whitney. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of   i6a;  it  is  open  to  others  of 

teaching  experience  by  permission.     This  course  aims  to  con- 
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sider  the  scientific  methods  of  teaching,  testing,  and  supervising 
the  elementary  school  subjects — readings,  handwriting,  spelling, 
language,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history. 

17.  Comparative  School  Systems.  Lectures,  prescribed  readings,  and 
reports.'  Two  hours.  Professor  .Davis. 
This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  essential  features  of  the 
school  systems  of  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  and 
France ;  to  compare  these  systems  with  each  other,  and  to 
iudge  of  the  efficiency  of  each  in  the  light  of  their  respective 
educational  aims  and  national  ideals.  Among  the  topics  treated 
are  organization,  supervision,  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching, 
continuation  schools,  technical  schools,  universities,  etc. 

32.  Secondary  .Education.  Advanced  course.  Two  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Davis. 
This  course  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, and  experienced  teachers  who  desire  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  the  general  problems  of  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  management  of  high  schools,  and  such  special  con- 
temporary problems  as  are  at  present  forcing  themselves  for 
solution.  Among  the  topics  considered  are  the  principles  of 
scientific  educational  investigations ;  the  aim  of  the  secondary 
school;  the  problems  growing  out  of  the  age  of  the  pupils; 
problems  relating  to  the  curricula,  their  scope,  intensiveness, 
and  flexibility;  the  high  school  as  a  social  institution;  the  rela- 
tion of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  school,  to  college,  and 
to  the  world  of  industrial  and  commercial  affairs ;  vocational 
education  and  vocational  guidance ;  and  student  collateral  ac- 
tivities. 

[43.  Organization  and  Management  of  Public  Education.  Lectures, 
reports,  and  discussions.  Two  hours.  Professor  Whitney. 
This  course  is  aimed  to  fai^iliarize  prospective  business  men, 
professional  men,  members  of  boards  of  education,  and  legis- 
lators with  the  general  problems  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  education.  It  is  not  designed  for  teachers,  nor 
will  credit  be  given  toward  the  teacher's  diploma  except  by 
special  permission.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  colonial 
education,  the  national  government  and  education,  the  state  and 
education,  organization  and  administration  of  city  schools, 
organization  and  administration  of  rural  schools,  school  tax- 
ation, primary  school  fund,  agricultural  education,  industrial 
education,  continuation  schools,  school  surveys.  Brief  com- 
parison will  be  made  with  essentials  of  English,  German,  and 
French  education.     Omitted  in   1916-1917.] 

486.  Seminary  in  the  Administration  of  Secondary   Schools.     Credit 
to  be  arranged.     Professor  Davis. 
Course  486  is  a  continuation  of  Course  48a.     Students  who  have 
not  pursued  Course  48a  may,  however,  by  the  consent  of  the 
instructor,  be  admitted  to  this  course. 
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49.  Seminary  in  Social  Education.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  Professor 
Whitney. 
In  content  this  course  is  similar  to  Course  14;  in  practice  it  is 
wholly  different.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  select  a 
problem  in  the  field  of  social  education  and  to  carry  forth  an 
original  investigation  of  it  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
structor. 

MATHEMATICS 

A  representative  of  the  department  of  Mathematics  will  be  in 
Room  108,  N.  W.,  from  10  to  12,  September  27  to  October  4  in- 
clusive, to  advise  students  with  reference  to  matters  connected  with 
mathematical  work. 

Courses  i,  2,  3,  4  (or  equivalent  courses),  taken  in  order,  fur- 
nish the  preparation  preliminary  to  further  study  in  any  field  of 
pure  or  applied  mathematics.  Course  lE,  2E,  3E,  and  4E  are 
equivalent  to  the  courses  prescribed  for  students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering   (see  announcement  of  that  College). 

Courses  i,  lE,  2,  2E,  2a,  3,  3E,  3a,  3*,  4,  4E,  45,  4*,  47,  48, 
51,  and  52,  are  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates;  Courses  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  II,  12,  13,  14,  19,  20,  25,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34,  49,  50,  53, 
54>  55>  S^y  57)  S^i  6i»  ^^^  62,  are  for  undergraduates  and  graduates; 
other  courses  are  primarily  for  graduates,  though  undergraduates  of 
exceptional  ability  are  admitted  by  special  permission. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  in  high  schools  should 
take  Courses  i,  2  (or  lE,  2E),  3,  4,  19,  20,  and  five  or  more  hours 
of  additional  work,  to  be  selected  after  conference  with  the  head  of 
the  department.  Such  conference  should  be  had  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year. 

Students  intending  to  specialize  in  Actuarial  or  Statistical  Math- 
ematics are  advised  to  consult  the  instructor  in  charge  early  in  their 
course  and  to  examine  carefully  the  program  of  studies  under  the 
course  in  Insurance  and  Statistics  in  the  special  bulletin  of  courses 
in  Business  Administration.  The  courses  in  Mathematics  for  stu- 
dents in  actuarial  or  statistical  lines  of  study  should  be  taken  in  the 
following  order:  i,  2,  3  (or  3E),  and  51,  4  (or  4E),  and  52,  13,  49, 
and  53,  14,  50  and  54,  44  and  56. 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

A.     Geometry   and    Plane   Trigonometry.     Four   hours.     Three    sec- 
tions.    Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Baldwin. 
All    students    (including   upper   classmen)    electing    this    course 
should  consult  with  the  Classification  Committee,  Auditorium, 

u.  n. 

No  credit  for  graduation  is  counted  for  this  course  until  course 
B  has  been  satisfactorily  completed.  These  courses  are  in- 
tended for  those  only  who  present  one  unit  of  geometry  and 
one  unit  of  algebra. 
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1.  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.    Four  hours.    Fifteen  sections. 

Professors  Markley,  Ford,  and  Karpinski;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Bradshaw,  Mr.  Coe,  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Wells,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  and  Mr.  Carver. 

All  students  (including  upperclassmen)  electing  this  course 
should  consult  with  the  Classification  Committee,  Auditorium, 
U.  H. 

• 

Students  who  offer  Plane  Trigonometry  either  for  admission  or 
advanced  credit  should  elect  Course  lE,  as  follows: 

I E.  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Four  hours.  Five  sections, 
Professor  Ford,  Assistant  Professor  Bradshaw,  Mr.  COE, 
Dr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Air  students  (including  upperclassmen)  electing  this  course 
should  consult  with  the  Classification  Committee,  Auditorium, 
U.  H. 

2.  Plane   Analytic   Geometry.     Four   hours.     Two   sections.      Mr. 

CoE,  and  Dr.  Wells. 

All  students  (including  upperclassmen)  electing  this  course 
should  consult  with  the  Classification  Committee,  Auditorium, 
U.  H. 

3.  Calculus  (I).    Four  hours.     Professor  Beman. 

Course  3  and  4  give  considerable  attention  to  the  historical  and 
pedagogical  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  are  required  for 
Courses  19  and  20. 

3 E.  Calculus  (I).   Five  hours.    Professor  Markley. 

3<z.  Calculus,  Shorter  Course  (I).    Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor 
Bradshaw. 

Courses  3^  and  4/1  are  intended  for  those  who,  while  not  wishing 
to  specialize  in  Mathematics,  desire  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  edu' 
cation  an  acquaintance  with  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Infinitesi- 
mal Calculus  and  its  important  applications. 

4^.  Calculus   (II).    Four  hours.     Professor  Karpinski. 

5.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry.    Two  hours.    Professor  Beman. 

7.     Descriptive  Geometry.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Brad- 
shaw. 

Orthogonal  projection  on  two  planes,  central  projection  and 
plane  perspective,  and  axon ome try  will  be  treated  with  primary 
emphasis  on  mathematical  theory  rather  than  on  technical 
drawing. 

9.     Differential   Eauations.     Three  hours.     Professor   Beman. 
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II.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  Three  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Markley. 
The  fundamental  ideas  of  complex  numbers,  their  geometric 
interpretation  and  their  Calculus,  with  introduction  to  the 
theories  of  functions  as  developed  by  Cauchy,  Riemann,  and 
Weierstrass. 

13.     Higher  Algebra   (I).     Three  hours.     Professor   Markley. 

This  course  is  intended  to  supplement  the  work  usually  done  in 
a  short  first  course  in  college  algebra.  It  consists  of  a  con- 
sideration of  those  algebraic  topics  and  processes  commonly 
used  in  all  branches  of  mathematics,  both  pure  and  applied.  It 
should  be  taken  by  those  whose  interests  require  constant  use 
of  mathematics,  either  in  scientific  work  or  in  teaching.  Course 
3  should  precede  or  accompany  this  course. 

15.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable.  Three  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Markley. 
Critical  review  and  summary  of  the  definitions  and  essential 
theorems  in  the  theory  of  limits,  including  those  of  deriva- 
tive and  integral.  The  convergence  and  summability  of  Four- 
ier series  and  integrals.     Introduction  to  "Mengenlehre." 

17.    Theory  of  the  Potential.     Three  hours.     Professor  Ziwet. 

19.  Teachers*  Seminary.  Algebra.  Two  hours.  Professor  Be- 
MAN. 

Courses  19  and  20  are  open  to  those  who  have  completed 
Courses  i,  2  (or  lE,  2E),  3  and  4. 

23.  Projective  Geometry  (II).  Three  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Bradshaw. 
Analytic  projective  geometry,  including  homogeneous  coordi- 
nates in  two  and  three  dimensions,  conies  and  quadric  sur- 
faces, an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  invariants,  and  line 
geometry. 

25.     Differential  Geometry   (I).     Two  hours.     Dr.  Miller. 

[27.  Theory  of  Numbers  (I).  Two  hours.  Professor  Karpinski. 
Omitted  in  19 16- 19 17.] 

29.     Harmonic  Analysis  (I).     Two  hours.    Professor  Ford. 

[31.  Theory  of  Functions,  including  the  Theory  of  Elliptic  Func- 
tions. Advanced  Course  (I).  Two  hours.  Professor  Mark- 
ley.     Omitted  in   1916-1917.] 

33.     Advanced  Mechanics   (I).     Three  hours.     Professor  Field. 

[35.  Elementary  Theory  of  Differential  Equations.  Three  hours.  Dr. 
Miller.     Omitteed  in   1916-1917.] 
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37.     Mathematical    Theory    of    Elasticity.      Two    hours.      Professor 

ZlWET. 

41.  Infinite  Series  and  Products  (I).  7^wo  hours.  Professor 
Ford. 

43.  The  Theory  of  Integral  Equations  ([).  Tivo  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Hildebrandt. 

47.  History  of  Mathematics  (I).  Lectures,  discussions,  and  re- 
quired readings.     Two  hours.     Professor  Karpinski. 

This  course  is  especially  planned  to  give  prospective  teachers 
of  secondary  mathematics  a  survey  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  elementary  branches — arithmetic,  algebra,  geome- 
try, trigonometry,  and  the  beginnings  of  analytic  geometry 
and  the  calculus — from  early  times  to  the  present.  Some 
attention  will  also  be  paid  to  an  historical  treatment  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  science.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  or  German  is  highly  desirable. 

49.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Statistics  (I).  Two  hours.  Mr. 
Carver. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are  averages,  graphical  rep- 
resentation of  statistics,  frequency  curves,  correlation,  smooth- 
ing of  statistics;  with  applications  to  statistical  problems  in 
economics,  biology,,  insurance,  and  physics. 

A  knowledge  of  calculus  is  necessary. 

51.  Introduction  to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Interest,  Insur- 
ance, and  Statistics  (I).  Three  hours.  Professor  Glover, 
Professor  Karpinski,  and  Mr.  Carver. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  appli- 
cation of  mathematics  to  financial  transactions,  life  insurance, 
and  statistics,  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  general  student. 

It  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  i   (or  lE)  and  2  (or  2E). 

53.     Finite  Differences.     Three  hours.     Professor  Glover. 

Course  53  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  3  (or 
3E,  or  3fl),  4  (or  4E,  or  4^2),  and  52. 

55.  Advanced  Mathematical  Theory  of  Interest  and  Life  Contin- 
gencies   (I).     Four  hours.     Professor  Glover. 

57.  Empirical  Formulas  and  Graphical  Methods  (I).  Two  hours. 
Professor  Running. 

61.  Linear  Differential  and  Difference  Equations  (I).  Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor   Fort. 
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67.     Casualty  Actuarial  Mathematics   (1).    Ttcw  hours.    Mr.  Carver. 
Additional   courses   in    Mathematics   will   be   found   in    the   An- 
nouncement of  the  Graduate  School. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

B.  Algebra.  Four  hours.  Two  sections.  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr. 
Wells. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.     Four  hours.     Three  sections. 

Mr.  CoE,  Dr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Baldwin. 

2.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.    Four  hours.     Fifteen  sections.     Pro- 

fessors Markley,  Ford,  and  Karpinski;  Assistant  Professor 
Bradshaw,  Mr.  Coe,  Dr.  Miller,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  Mr. 
Carver. 

2E.  Analytic  Geometry.  Four  hours.  Five  sections.  Professor 
Ford,  Assistant  Professor  Bradshaw,  Mr.  Coe,  Dr.  Miller, 
and  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Sb,  Calculus   (I).     Four  hours.     Professor  Karpinski. 

4.     Calculus   (II).     Four  hours.     Professor  Beman. 

4£.  Calculus   (II).    Five  hours.     Professor  Markley. 

4^^.  Calculus,   Shorter   Course    (II).     Three  hours.     Assistant   Pro- 
fessor Bradshaw. 

6.  Introduction  to  Modern  Geometry.  Three  hours.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Bradshaw. 
A  general  survey  of  some  of  the  methods  of  modern  geometry 
will  he  given  as  an  introduction  to  synthetic  and  analytic 
projective  geometry.  Some  of  the  topics  treated  will  be  double 
ratio,  the  involution,  line  coordinates,  abridged  notation,  para- 
meter equations,  systems  of  conies,  geometry  *  of  the  triangle 
and  circle,  imaginary  elements. 

8.     Projective    Geometry    (I).      Three   hours.     Assistant    Professor 
Bradshaw. 

Synthetic  projective  geometry  based  largely  on  the  works  of 
Enriques  and  Reye. 

12.     Theory   of   Functions    of   a    Complex    Variable.      Three   hours. 
Professor  Markley. 

14.     Higher  Algebra  (11).     Three  hours.    Professor  Markley. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  13,  and  consists  of  a 
more  formal  introduction  to  the  subjects  usually  studied  in  a 
course  in  the  theory  of  equations  and  higher  algebra. 

16.     Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable.     Three  hours.     Pro- 
fessor Ford. 

[18.  Higher  Plane  Curves.     Two  hours.    Professor  Beman.    Omitted 
in   1916-1917.] 
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20.  Teachers'  Seminary.  Geometry.  Two  hours.  Professor  Be- 
MAN. 

22.  Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (II).  Three  hours. 
Professor   Beman. 

24.     Advanced   Projective   Geometry.      Three  hours.     Assistant   Pro- 
fessor  Bradshaw. 
A  continuation  of  Courses  8.  and  23. 

26.     Differential  Geometry  (II).     Two  hours.     Dr.  Miller.- 

[28.  Theory  of  Numbers  (II).  Tivo  hours.  Professor  Karpinski. 
Omitted  in   19 16- 19 17.] 

30.     Harmonic  Analysis   (II).     Two  hours.     Professor  Ford. 

[32.  Theory  of  Functions.  Advanced  Course  (II).  Two  hours. 
Professor  Markley.     Omitted  in   1916-1917.] 

34.     Advanced   Mechanics    (II).      Three  hours.     Professor   Field. 

36.     Vector  Analysis.     Three  hours.     Professor  Ziwet. 

38.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity.  Two  hours.  Professor 
Ziwet. 

42.  Infinite  Series  and  Products  (II).  Two  hours.  Professor 
Ford. 

44.  The  Theory  of  Integral  Equations  (II).  Two  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Hildebranpt. 

46.  Advanced  Theory  of  Vector  Analysis.  Two  hours.  Professor 
Ziwet. 

48.  History  of  Mathematics  (II).  Tivo  hours.  Professor  Kar- 
pinski. 

50.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Statistics  (II).  Two  hours.  Mr. 
Carver. 

52.  Introduction  to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Interest,  Insur- 
ance, and  Statistics  (II).  Three  hours.  Professor  Glover, 
Professor  Karpinski,  and  Mr.  Carver. 

54.     Theory  of  Probability.     Three  hours.     Professor  Glover. 

56.  Advanced  Mathematical  Theory  of  Interest  and  Life  Contin- 
gencies (II).    Four  hours.    Professor  Glover. 

58.  Empirical  Formulas  and  Graphical  Methods  (II).  Two  hours. 
Professor  Running. 

62.  Linear  Differential  and  Difference  Equations  (II).  Three 
hours.     Assistant  Professor  Fort. 

68.     Casualty  Acturial  Mathematics  (II).     Two  hours.    Mr.  Carver. 
Additional  courses   in    Mathematics   will   be   found   in   the   An- 
nouncement of  the   Graduate   School. 
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ASTRONOMY 

Courses  i,  2,  2a,  and  8  are  intended  to  furnish  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  descriptive  astronomy  without  entering  far  into  its  mathe- 
matical details.  Courses  3,  5,  9,  and  18  are  beginning  courses  in  the 
departments  of  spherical  and  practical  astronomy,  mathematical 
astronomy,  astrophysics,  and  solar  physics,  respectively. 

Consultation  Hours. — Throughout  registration  week,  September 
27  to  October  4,  Professor  Hussey,  or  a  representative,  will  be  in 
Room  109,  1".  H.,  10-12  daily,  to  advise  those  desiring  to  elect  courses 
in  Astronomy. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

I.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  The  Solar  System.  Three  hours.  Three 
sections.  Professors  Hussey  and  Curtiss,  and  Dr.  Kiess. 
A  descriptive  course,  including  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Astronomy,  and  a  presentation  of  the  leading  facts  respecting 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  comets.  Occasional  lantern  illus- 
trations, with  visits  to  the  Observatory. 

3  or  3^.  Practical  Astronomy.    Two  hours.     Dr.  KiESS. 

The  elements  of  Spherical  Astronomy  with  practical  applica- 
tions. Theory  of  the  sextant  and  transit  and  their  use  in  the 
determination  of  time,  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth.  The 
observational  work  at  the  Observatory  in  connection  with 
this  course  will  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  students  from 
different  departments. 

[4.    Advanced  Practical  Astronomy.    Two  hours.    Professor  Hussey. 

Studies  in  Spherical  Astronomy.    Theory  of  the  equatorial  and 

its  use  in  observational  work.     Reduction  of  measurements. 

Open   to    those   who   have   had   Course    3    or   its   equivalent. 

Omitted  first  semester  of  1916-1917.] 

5.    Theoretical  Astronomy.     Three  hours.     Professor  Hussey. 
The  elements  of  Celestial  Mechanics,  and  theory  and  practice  in 
the  determination  of  parabolic  and  elliptic  orbits.    This  course 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  integral  calculus. 

8.     History  of  Astronomy.    Two  hours.    Dr.  Kiess. 

The  History  of  Astronomy  since  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
but  treating  especially  of  the  development  of  the  science  dur- 
ing the  past  century.  This  is  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
Courses   i   and  2. 

II.    Variable  Stars.     Two  hours.    Professor  Curtiss. 

Lectures  at  the  University  and  observational  studies  of  selected 
stars  at  the  Observatory.  A  knowledge  of  Descriptive  Astron- 
omy is  required. 
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12.     Spectroscopic  Binaries.     Two  hours.     Professor  CuRTlss. 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  determination  of  orbits  from  spectro- 
scopic measurements  of  motion  in  the  line  of  sight,  and  from 
photometric  observations  of  variation  in  brightness.  Calculns 
is  required. 

14.  Advanced  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Studies  in  continuation  of 
Course  7  will  be  arranged  for  those  qualified  to  take  them. 
Three  hours.     At  the  Observatory. 

18.     Solar  Physics.     Two  hours.    Dr.  KiESS. 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  instruments  used  in  modem  solar 
research.  Discussion  of  results  of  recent  investigations.  Lec- 
tures and  collateral  reading.  Observatory  practice.  Calculus 
and  General  Physics  are  required. 

21.  Advanced  Physical  Astronomy.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  Pro- 
fessor CuRTiss  and  Dr.  Kiess. 

Studies  in  continuation  of  Courses  9  and  18  will  be  arranged 
for  those  qualified  to  take  them. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.     Descriptive  Astronomy.    Stars  and  Nebulae.    Three  hours.    Two 
sections.     Professor  Hussey  and  Dr.  Kiess. 

A  general  descriptive  course  in  Stellar  and  Nebular  Astronomy. 
Occasional  lantern  illustrations.  May  be  taken  in  continua- 
tion of  Course  I,  or  independently,  as  desired. 

2a.  Elementary  Practical  Astronomy.    One  hour.    Professor  CuRTiss. 

Constellation  studies  and  telescopic  examinations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Selected  problems  with  the  celestial  globe  and  the 
equatorial  telescope.  Observational  work  at  the  Observatory. 
To  be  preceded  by  Course  i,  or  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
Course  2  or  Course  3^. 

Ze.  Practical  and  Goedetic  Astronomy.     Two  hours.    Two  sections. 
Professor  CuRTiss  and  Dr.  Kiess. 

The  elements  of  General,  Spherical,  and  Geodetical  Astronomy 
with  practical  applications.  The  theory  of  the  determination 
of  time,  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth. 

4.     Advanced     Practical     Astronomy.      Three     hours.       Professor 
Hussey. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  3  or  its  equivalent. 

6.     Method  of  Least  Squares.     Two  hours.     Dr.  KiESS. 

Theory  of  the  error  curve  and  of  the  combination  of  observa- 
tional data  according  to  the  Method  of  Least  Squares. 
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7.    Advanced    Theoretical    Astronomy.      Three    hours.      Professor 

HUSSEY. 

Definitive  determination  of  orbits.  Theory  of  Interpolation  and 
Mechanical  Quadrature.  Special  Perturbations.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  Course  5. 

9.    Astrophysics.     Two  hours.     Professor  Curtiss. 

Introductory  Course.  General  treatment  of  methods  and  re- 
sults, having  reference  more  particularly  to  stellar  spectro- 
scopy. Practice  in  the  measurement  and  reduction  of  spec- 
trographic  plates  will  form  a  part  of  the  course.-  A  general 
knowledge  of  Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Calculus  is  required. 

12.     Spectroscopic  Binaries.     Two  hours.     Professor  Curtiss. 
Continued  from  the  first  semester. 

14.    Advanced  Mathematical  Astronomy.    See  announcement  for  first 
semester.     Professor  Hussey. 

21.    Advanced    Physical    Astronomy.      See    announcement    for    first 
semester.     Professor  Curtiss  and  Dr.  Kiess. 


PHYSICS 

Students  entering  without  a  preparatory  course  in  high  school 
physics  will  be  allowed  to  enter  Courses  I,  2,  and  D  only  under  the 
condition  that  they  have  previously  completed  Course  Z. 

Students  expecting  to  teach  physics  in  high  schools  should  take 
at  least  the  following  courses:    i,  3a,  2,  4a,  5,  7,  and  8. 

The  lectures  in  Courses  I,  2,  i£,  and  2E,  are  given  in  the  large 
lecture  room  at  the  west  end  of  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  will  be  required  for  ons  hour 
credit.  The  fees  for  laboratory  courses  are  based  upon  the  number 
of  weekly  periods  of  two  hours  each  of  laboratory  work  comprised  in 
the  course.  No  laboratory  work  can  be  taken  in  periods  of  less  than 
two  consecutive  hours.  No  student  will  be  admitted  to  a  laboratory 
course  unless  the  fee  is  paid. 

first  semester 
A.     Courses  Primarily  for  Undergraduates. 
Z.      Physics  for  Beginners.    Four  hours.    Mr.  McGrath. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  not  presented 
physics  for  admission  and  who  wish  to  pursue  studies  in  the 
department  of  Physics.  No  credit  toward  graduation  will  be 
i\llow^d  for  this  cpurse,  unless  it  is  followed  by  Coursf  l, 
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L.  General  Physics :  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Four  hours.  Professor  Randall,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Colby,  Mr.  Sleator,  Dr.  Lindsay,  Dr.  Meyer,  and  Mr. 
Bell. 

Course  i  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  course  in  plane 
trigonometry. 

Students  who  contemplate  transferring  their  credits  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  will  be  required  to  offer  Courses  I,  la, 
and  3a  as  an  equivalent  of  lE. 

Students  who  have  not  satisfied  the  entrance  requirement  in 
physics  must  complete  Course  Z  before  they  register  for  Course 
I. 

la.  Physical  Problems.     One  hour. 

This  course  should  be  elected  in  conjunction  with  Course  i.  It 
is  especially  designed  for  students  preparing  to  teach.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  solution  of  illustrative  problems. 

2.  General  Physics.  Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Light.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Williams, 
Dr.  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Barnaiu). 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i. 
Students  who  contemplate  transferring  their  credits  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  will  be  required  to  offer  Courses  2,  2a, 
and  4a  as  an  equivalent  of  2E. 

2a.  Physical  Problems.    Continuation  of  Course  la.    One  hour. 

3L.  Elementary  Measurements  in  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat.     Dr. 
Lindsay,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Dr.  Harrington. 
The  course  may  be  elected  as : 

3a.  One  hour.    Only  in  conjunction  with  Course  i.     Recitation  once 
every  two  weeks.    3^.     Two  hours.    3^.     Three  hours. 
Course  sb  and  3c  may  accompany  or  follow  Course  i.     Recita- 
tion once  a  week. 

4L.  Elementary  Measurements  in  Magnetism,  F.lectricity,  and  Light. 
It  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  one  of  the  courses 
under  3L.     Dr.  LiNdsay,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Dr.  Harrington. 
The  course  may  be  elected  as : 

4a.  One  hour.  Only  in  conjunction  with  Course  2.  Recitation  once 
every  two  weeks.    4b,  Two  hours.    4c.     Three  hours. 

Courses  4b  and  4^  may  accompany  or  follow  Course  2.  Recita- 
tion once  a  week. 

Any  student  who  is  taking  or  has  taken  Course  2  and  who 
wishes  to  complete  the  elementary  laboratory  work  in  one 
semester  will  be  allowed  to  elect  at  the  same  time  any  course 
under  3L,  and  any  course  under  4L. 
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B.     For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

5.  Electrical  Measurements.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory. 
Four  hours.  Prdfessor  Smith,  Dr.  Kent,  and  an  assistant. 
Fee,  $2.00. 

In  the  class  work  the  principles  of  electrical  behavior  are  crit- 
ically studied  and  discussed.  The  laboratory  exercises  are 
designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  these  principles  and  to 
give  the  student  some  personal  experience  in  the  careful  use 
of  electrical  measuring  instruments.  The  course  includes  the 
modern  methods  of  measuring  current,  resistance,  electromotive 
force,  and  power,  and  the  calibration  of  the  instruments  em- 
ployed. 

Course  5  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  i,  2,  and  one  course 
under  3L  and  4L.     A  knowledge  of  calculus  is  also  desirable. 

7.     Advanced  Physics.    Four  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Williams. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  preparing  them- 
selves to  teach.  Courses  i  and  2  are  prerequisites  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  calculus  is  required. 

9.  Direct  Current  Machinery.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Two 
hours.    Assistant  Professor  Williams. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  5  or  Courses  ^c  and  4c. 

II.     Laboratory  Work  in  Heat.     Two  hours.    Dr.  Kent. 

A  lecture  and  experimental  course  covering  the  fundamental 
principles  of  heat  and  offering  the  student  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  modern  methods  of  heat  determinations.  The  lab- 
oratory work  includes  measurements  of  specific  heats  of  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases ;  heats  of  fusion  and  vaporization ;  vapor 
pressures ;  thermal  conductivities,  critical  temperatures,  etc. 
The  problems  are  chosen  with  a  view  of  illustrating  present 
methods  of  calorimetry  and  temperature  measurement. 

15.     Electrochemical   Physics.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     2\vo 
hours.     Professor  HENDERSON. 

This  course  offers  a  study,  from  the  view  point  of  physics,  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  electrochemistry.  It  is  designed 
(a)  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  preparing  to  teach  physics 
and  chemistry,  (b)  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  application  of 
electrochemical  principles  to  practical  problems  in  chemistry 
and  electricity,  and  (c)  to  prepare  for  research  in  electro- 
chemical physics. 

Course  15  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  i,  2,  and  at  least  two 
hours  of  elementary  laboratory  work. 
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C      Primarily  for  Graduates, 

21.     Theoretical  Mechanics.     Professor  Field. 

Geometry  of  Motion ;  kinematics  of  a  'particle  and  of  a  rigid 
body ;  statics ;  kinetics  of  a  particle  and  of  a  rigid  body ;  the 
problem  of  the  top ;  relative  motion ;  Lagrange's  equations, 
general  principles  of  mechanics.  Three  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year, 

23.  Sound.  Two  recitations  and  four  hours  in  the  laboratory  per 
week.  Four  hours.  Mr.  Sleator.  The  class  work  is  based 
on  Barton's  Text-book  on  Sound,' 

25.     Theory  of  Heat.     Two  hours.    Professor  Randall. 

This  is  a  theoretical  course  in  which  selected  chapters  from  the 
subject  of  heat  are  discussed. 

27.     Theory  of  Electricity  and   Magnetism.      Two  hours.     Assistant 
Professor  Colby. 
This  course  should  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  electrical  measure- 
ments ;  a  knowledge  of  calculus  is  also  required. 

29.     Special  Problems. 

Research  work  on  special  problems  under  the  direction  of  some 
member  of  the  teaching  staff. — Credit  to  be  arranged, 

31.    Thermod)mamics.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Colby. 

[31a.  Statistical  Physics  (I).  Gas  Theory.  Two  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Colby.     Omitted  in  1916-1917.] 

^^.     Seminary.     Two  hours.     Professor  Randall.      * 

In  this  course  it  is  designed  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  special 
subjects.  For  the  year  1916-1917  the  subject  is  the  Quantum 
Theory. 

35.  Physical  Colloquium.  Reports  upon  important  articles  in  cur- 
rent physical  literature,  with  analysis,  and  discussion  of  re- 
sults.    Current  reports  upon  problems  in  original  research. 

All  instructors  and  assistants  in  the  department  take  part  in 
the  Physical  Colloquium.  While  intended  primarily  for  grad- 
uate students,  it  is  also  open  to  undergraduates  doing  advanced 
work. 

37.     German  Reading.     One  hour.     Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
technical  terms  used  in  German  literature  of  Physics.  Classi- 
cal lectures  as  well  as  important  articles  in  current  scientific 
journals  will  be  read. 
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SECOND   SEMESTER 

A,     Courses  Primarily  for  Undergraduates, 

D.     General  Physics.     Lectures  and  recitations.    Four  hours. 

This  course,  consisting  of  certain  topics  selected  from  the  entire 
field  of  general  physics,  is  for  students  of  the  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery  only. 

1.  General  Physics:     Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat.     Lectures  and 

recitations.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Williams,  Dr. 
Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

Course  i  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  course  in  plane 
trigonometry. 

Students  who  contemplate  transferring  their  credits  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  will  be  required  to  offer  Courses  i,  la, 
and  3d;  as  an  equivalent  of  i£. 

Students  who  have  not  satisfied  the  entrance  requirement  ^n 
physics  must  have  completed  Course  Z,  (see  first  semester). 

la.  Physical  Problems.     One  hour. 

This  course  should  be  elected  in  conjunction  with  Course  i. 
It  is  especially  designed  for  students  preparing  to  teach.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  solution  of  illustrative  problems. 

2.  General  Physics.     Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Light.     Lectures 

and  recitations.  Four  hours.  Professor  Randall,  Assistant 
Professor  Colby,  Mr.  Sleator,  Dr.  Lindsay,  Dr.  Meyer,  and 
Mr.  Bell. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course   i. 

Students  who  contemplate  transferring  their  credits  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  will  be  required  to  offer  Courses  2,  2a, 
and  4^z  as  an  equivalent  of  2E. 

2a.  Physical  Problems.    Continuation  of  Course 'i^z.    One  hour. 

3L.  Physical   Measurements   in   Mechanics,   Sound,   and   Heat.     Dr. 
Lindsay,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Dr.  Harrington. 

It  may  be  elected  as : 

3a.  One  hour.  Only  in  conjunction  with  Course  i.  3^.  Two 
hours.    3r.     Three  hours. 

4L.  Physical    Measurements   in    Magnetism,    Electricity,   and    Light. 
Dr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Dr.  Harrington. 

It  may  be  elected  as: 

4fZ.     One  hour,    4^.     Tioo  hours.    4c.     Three  hours. 

See  first  semester  about  hours  and  the  combination  of  courses 
under  3L  and  4L. 
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B.     For  Graduates  and  Undergradnaies. 

6.  Electrical  Measurements.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory. 
Four  hours.  Professor  Smith,  Dr.  Kent,  and  an  assistant. 
Fee,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  5,  and  includes  measurements 
of  capacity,  self  and  mutual  inductance,  and  the  fundamental 
measurements  with  alternating  currents.  Especial  attention 
is  given  to  the  theory  of  the  magnetic  circuit  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  magnetisation  and  hysteresis  curves  of  iron  and 
steel. 

A  working  knowledge  of  the  calculus  is  required. 

8.  Advanced  Physics.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Four  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Williams. 

10.     Alternating    Currents.      Lectures    and    laboratory    work.      Two 
hours.     Assistant  Professor  Williams. 

12.     Labofatory  Work   in   Light.     Laboratory  work  and   recitations. 
Two  hours.    Dr.  Meyer. 

The  course  includes  work  with  the  prism  and  grating  spectrom- 
eters, refractometer,  and  Pulfrich  and  Michelson  interferom- 
eters. Experiments  are  performed  by  the  student  in  diffr.ic- 
tion,  resolving  power,  and  double  refraction.  Some  elementary 
spectroscopic  work  is  done. 

14.     Electron  Theory   and   Radioactivity.     Lectures   and   laboratory. 
Two  hours.     Professor  Smith, 

The  laboratory  work  is  largely  with  radioactive  substances.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  alpha  rays,  beta  rays  and 
gamma  rays  are  studied,  and  the  half-life  periods  of  several 
substances  are  determined  by  each  student. 

16.     Electrochemical   Physics.      Two   hours.     Professor    Henderson. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  15,  or  an  equivalent 
course  in  Electrochemistry. 

18.     Measurements  of  High  Temperatures.     Two  hours.     Dr.  Kent. 

An  experimental  course  accompanied  by  lectures,  covering  the 
present  methods  of  high  temperature  measurement.  Oppor- 
tunity is  offered  to  use  the  gas  thermometer,  resistance  ther- 
mometer, and  various  types  of  thermo-electric  and  radiation 
pyrometers. 

20.     Architectural  Acoustics.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

Lectures,  with  illustrative  problems  on  sound  transmission,  dis- 
tribution, and  absorption,  and  an  experimental  study  of  the 
acoustical  properties  of  certain  rooms. 
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C.     Courses  Primarily  for  Graduates. 

22.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  Continuation  of  Course  21.  Professor 
Field. 

24.     Theory  of  Light.     Tvjo  hours.    Dr.  Meyer. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  essential  phenomena  in 
Optics  including  interference,  diffraction,  dispersion,  absorp- 
tion, polarization,  and  double  refraction. 

26.     Radiation  I.     Two  kours.     Professor  Randall. 

A  lecture  course  treating  the  subject  in  substantially  the  form  in 
which  it  is  presented  in  Planck's  Theory  of  Radiation.  Given 
in  19 16- 191 7  and  alternate  years. 

[26^.  Radiation  II.     Two  hours.    Professor  Randall. 

A  lecture  course  dealing  principally  with  series  relations  in 
spectra :  the  Zeeman  and  Stark  effects ;  theories  of  atomic  struc- 
ture and  allied  topics.  Continuation  of  Course  26.  Given  in 
191 7- 19 18  and  alternate  years.] 

28.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Continuation  of  Course  27.  Two 
hours.    Assistant  Professor  Colby. 

30.     Special  Problems. 

32.  Thermodynamics.  Continuation  of  Course  31.  Two  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Colby. 

[32J.  Statistical  Physics  (II).  Allied  Problems  in  Gas  Theory  and 
Electron  Theory.  T7V0  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Colby. 
Omitted  in  1016-1917.] 

34.     Seminary.     Two  hours.    Professor  Randall. 

36,     Colloquium. 

38.     French  Reading.     One  hour.    Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

CHEMISTRY 

Students  who  expect  to  specialize  in  Chemistry  are  urged  to 
follow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sequence  of  studies  in  chemistry  and 
related  subjects  as  given  in  the  "Curriculum  in  Chemistry."  A 
special  bulletin  describing  their  curriculum  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar  or  from  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Room  220,  Chem- 
istry Building. 

The  course  numbered  i  to  12  give  work  upon  the  foundation  of 
chemistry,  in  its  several  divisions.  A  sufficient  number  of  these 
courses  must  be  completed  before  entering  upon  the  advanced  studies 
of  the  science,  or  its  special  application   to  the  industries  and   i)ro- 
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fessions.  It  is  stated  for  each  course  what  other  courses  must  pre- 
cede it.  Of  the  more  advanced  studies,  Courses  13  to  26  are  in  Gen- 
eral, Inorganic,  and  Physical  Chemistry ;  Courses  27  to  40  in  Analyti- 
cal, Technical,  and  Applied  Chemistry;  Courses  42  to  51  in  Organic 
Chemistry. 

Consultation  Hours. — ^Throughout  registration  week,  September 
27  to  October  4,  Professor  Smeaton  will  be  in  Room  474,  Ch.,  10-12, 
daily,  to  advise  those  desiring  to  elect  courses  in  chemistry. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Foundation  Courses  in  Chemistry: 

I.  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations. 
Two  hours.     Professor  P.IGEI.OW. 

Course  i  must  be  accompanied  by  Course  la.  Amphitheatre. 
Chemical  Laboratory. 

la.  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  and  discussions. 
Two  hours.    Fee,  $10.    Dr.  Harris  and  assistants. 

Those  electing  Courses  i  and  la  are  expected  to  elect  Courses 
2  and  2a  the  following  semester,  as  they  form  one  complete 
whole  and  should  properly  be  considered  as  one  course  ex- 
tending throughout  the  year.  TTiey  must  precede  all  other 
courses  in  chemistry. 

2b.  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory.    Four  hours.    Fee,  $10.    Professor  Hale. 

This  course  is  for  students  who  have  had  chemistry,  but  not 
the  full  equivalent  of  Courses  I,  la,  2,  and  2a.  It  may  be 
elected  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  An  exam- 
ination will  be  held  within  the  first  four  weeks  and  those  con- 
sidered inadequately  prepared  will  be  transferred  to  Course  i. 

2E.  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory.  Five  hours.  Fee,  $10.  Professor  Smeaton  and 
Dr.  Ferguson,  and  assistants. 

Course  2E  is  required  of  all  first  year  students  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  who  have  presented  entrance  chemistry.  Oth- 
ers may  elect  the  course  only  by  special  permission. 

A.     General   and    Inorganic    Chemistry.      Lectures,   recitations,    and 
laboratory.    Six  hours.    P'ee,  $10.    Professor  Lichty. 

Course  A  is  required  of  all  first  year  students  in  the  Colleges 
of  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy.  Others  may  elect  the  course  only 
by  special  permission. 
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3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Fw^ 
hours.  Fee,  $10.  Assistant  Professor  Carney,  Mr.  McAlpine, 
and  Dr.  Melcche. 
Course  3  may  be  elected  by  students  who  have  completed  Chem- 
istry 2  or  2b,  with  the  grade  A  or  B.  Students  completing 
one  of  these  courses  with  the  grade  C  may  elect  Course  3  only 
by  special  permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  this  course, 
but  students  with  the  grade  D  may  not  elect  Course  3  at  all. 
Students  who  may  not  elect  Course  3  must  elect  Course  3^, 
and  follow  this  with  Course  3^  before  taking  Course  5. 

3^.  Qualitative  Analysis.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Four 
hours.    Fee,  $10.    Mr.  Cole. 
Course  $a  is  not  a  complete  course  in  itself,  and  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  3^  before  higher  courses  in  Analytical  Chemistry  are 
taken.    Course  3a  must  be  preceded  by  2  or  2b. 

Sb.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Four 
hours.    Fee,  $10.    Assistant  Professor  Carney. 
Course  3^  must  be  preceded  by  $a. 

5.     Quantitative  Analysis.     Beginning  Course.     Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory.     Fi7/e  hours.     Fee,  $15.     Assistant  Professor 
WiLi^^RD  and  Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Course  5  must  be  preceded  by  Course  3  or  3^. 

7.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Five 
hours.  Fee,  $10.  Professor  Gomberg.  Mr.  Schoepfle,  and 
Mr.  Sherrard. 
Course  7  must  be  preceded  by  Course  3  or  3^. 
Those  electing  Course  7  should  elect  Course  ya  in  the  following 
semester,  as  they  should  properly  be  considered  as  one  course 
extending  throughout  the  year.  These  courses  are  taken  by  the 
students  in  the  department  of  Chemical  Engineering,  and  are 
intended  for  those  who  desire  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  organic  chemistry  than  can  be  obtained 
in  the  more  elementary  Courses  10  and  1 1.  Undergraduate 
students  specializing  in  chemistry  and  all  graduate  students 
who  elect  organic  chemistry  as  either  the  major  or  a  minor 
subject  should  arrange  to  take  Courses  7  and  ya. 

II.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  hours. 
Mr.  Sherrard. 

Course  11  should,  if  po.ssible,  be  preceded  by  Course  3a  or  3^. 

This  course  is  required  of  second  year  students  in  the  Colleges 
of  Dentistry  and  of  Pharmacy,  and  covers  briefly  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  organic  chemistry.  Others  may  elect  it  by 
special  permission.  If  elected  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
Medical  School,  or  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School,  it 
must  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  laboratory  work,  two 
hours  or  more  in  Course  42. 
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General  and  Physical  Chemistry: 

8E.  Elementary  Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  in  Chemical 
Engineering  and  may  be  taken  by  others  only  by  special  per- 
mission. Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study  of  chemical 
equilibrium,  velocity  of  chemical  reactions,  and  applications  of 
physico-chemical  theory.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by 
Chemistry  3  or  ^h,  and  Physics  2.  A  knowledge  of  calculus 
is  also  required.     Three  hours.     Dr.  Harris. 

13.  Physical-Chemical  Measurements.  Laboratory  work.  Three  to 
eight  hours.  Fee,  $1.:;  up.  Assistant  Professor  Bartell. 
The  eight  hours  which  are  required  for  the  completion  of  all 
the  work  in  Course  13  may  be  divided  between  two  semesters. 
The  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Courses  5  and 
8. 

15.  History   of   Chemistry    and    Development   of   Chemical    Theory. 

Lectures  and  seminary.     Two  hours.    Professor  Smeaton. 

16.  Laboratory  Research  in   Inorganic  Chemistry.     Credit  to  be  ar- 

ranged.    Professors  Bigeiow  and   Lkmity. 

17.  Laboratory   Research   in   Organic   Chemistry.     Credit  to   be  ar- 

ranged.    Professor  Hale. 

18.  Laboratory  Research  in   Physical   Chemistry.     Credit  to  be  ar- 

ranged. Professors  Bigelow  and  Smeaton. 
Courses  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  21  are  intended  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. They  are  open  only  to  persons  who  receive  special  per- 
mission from  the  instructor.  Students  electing  these  courses 
must  be  able  to  read  German  and  French,  and  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  inorganic,  organic,  and  analytical  chemistry. 

19.  Seminary   in    Special   Topics.     Conferences   and   reading.     One 

to  three  hours.    Professor  Bigelow. 
Course   19  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  8  and  13.     Permission 
must  be  obtained  from  the  instructor  to  elect  this  course. 

20.  German  Reading.     Tivo  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

The  object  of  this  course  is-  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
technical  terms  used  in  German  chemical  literature.     Classical 
treatises  as  well  as  important  articles  in  current  German  chem- 
ical journals  will  be  read.     This  course  is  equivalent  to  Ger 
man  E9. 

21.  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry.     Credit  to  be  arranged.    Assist- 

ant Professor  Bartell. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  the  funda- 
mental courses  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
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22.  Spectroscopic  Analysis  and  Use  of  the  Spectroscope.     One  lec- 

ture and  one  laboratory  period  a  week.     Two  hours.    Fee,  $5. 
Professor  Lichty. 
Course  22  must  be  preceded  by  Course  ^a. 

23.  Advanced   Theoretical    and   Physical   Chemistry.      Lectures   and 

recitations.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Bartell. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  8.     Thermochemistry, 
electrochemistry,  theory  of  solutions,  the  phase  rule,  and  other 
special  topics  will  be  taken  up  in  more  detail  than  was  possible 
in  Course  8. 

[26^.  Stereochemistry,  including  a  general  study  of  isomerism.     Lec- 
tures.    Two  hours.    Professor  Hale. 
Course  idb  must  be  preceded  by  Course  7  or   10.     Omitted  in 
1916-1917.] 

26a.  The  Heterocyclic  Derivatives  in  Organic  Chemistry.    Two  hours. 
Professor  Hale. 
Course  26  must  be  preceded  by  Course  7  or  10. 

Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry: 

28.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.    Lectures,  laboratory,  and  quiz. 
Three  to  five  hours.     Fee,  $15   or  $20.     Assistant   Professor 

WiLLARD. 

Course  28  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  5,  and  Course 
2  in  Physics. 

31.  Independent    Work    in    Mineral    Analysis.      Laboratory    Work. 

Five  houry.    Fee,  $10.    Professor  Campbell  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor WiLLARD. 
Course  31  must  be  preceded  by  Course  28.     It  is  desirable  that 
this  course  be  preceded  by  Course  27  and  also  by  Course  2  in 
Mineralogy. 

32.  Technical    Examination   of  Gold   and    Silver   Ores   by   the    Fire 

Assay.      Laboratory   work,    with   lectures    and    reading.      Two 
hours,  to  be  arranged.     Fee,  $10.     Dr.  Laird. 

Course  32  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  28. 

Course  2  in  Mineralogy  is  recommended. 

33.  Engineering  Materials.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Three  hours. 

Dr.  Laird. 
An  elementary  study  of  the  manufacture  and  properties  of  the 

ferrous   and   non-ferrous    alloys,   cements,   clay   products,    and 

protective  coatings. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Chemistry  2  and  2a,  2b  or  2E. 

33tf.  Chemical  Technology.     Fuels  and  their  utilization.     Two  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Badger.  ' 
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33^.  Chemical  Technology.    Clay  Products,  Cements,  Glass.    A  stndy 
of  the  silicate  industries.     Two  hours.    Dr.  Laird. 

34.  Chemical    Reading.     Reading  and   seminary   work       One  hour. 

Professor  Campbell. 
This  course  is  adapted  to  students  who  intend  to  carry  on  re- 
search such  as  is  given  in  courses  36  or  37.    As  not  more  than 
5  can  be  accommodated  permission  should  be  obtained  before 
electing  the  course. 

35.  Technical  Gas  Analysis,  including  Calorimetry  and  Photometry. 

Two  or  three  hours.    Fee,  $5.    Assistant  Professor  Badger. 
Course  35  must  be  preceded  by  Course  5. 

36.  Research    in    Inorganic    Chemistry.      Special    attention    will    be 

given  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  metals,  silicates,  or  other 
substances  of  importance.  Credit  to  he  arranged.  Professor 
Campbell. 
Course  36  must  be  preceded  by  Course  28,  and  by  such  courses 
in  physical  or  organic  chemistry  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfactorily. 

37.  Original    Investigation    in    Analytical    Chemistry.      Laboratory 

work.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Campbell  and  As- 
sistant Professor  Willard. 
Course  ^y  must  be  preceded  by  Course  28,  and  by  such  courses 
in  physical  or  organic  chemistry  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfactorily. 

38.  Chemical    Technology.      The    industrial    chemistry    of    organic 
.  compounds.     Among  the  subjects  treated  are :  starch,  glucose, 

and  sugar ;  fermentation  and  distillation ;  fats,  oils,  and  soaps ; 
bleaching  and  dyeing;  tanning;  paper  manufacture.     Lectures 
and   assigned   reading,     four   hours.     Professor   White   and 
Assistant  Professor  Rue. 
Course  38  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  7  and  7a. 

39.  Chemical  Technology.     Laboratory  Course  in  Special  Problems. 

Discussions  once  a  week  at  hour  to  be  arranged.  Credit  three 
to  eight  hours.  Fee,  $15  up.  Professors  Campbell,  White, 
and  Ware,  Assistant  Professors  A.  E.  White,  Badger,  and 
Rue,  and  Dr.  Laird. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  fo  train  the  student  in  methods  of 
independent  study.  Each  student  is,  after  consultation,  as- 
signed a  subject  connected  with  some  manufacturing  industry 
which  he  is  to  study  intensively  both  in  the  library  and  lab- 
oratory. Wide  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  a  subject 
and  the  student  is,  so  far  as  possible,  urged  to  select  that  which 
interests  him  most. 

Special  permission  must  be  obtained  to  elect  this  course,  which 
must  be  preceded  by  Courses  28,  33,  and  such  additional  courses 
as  the  subject  may  require.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French 
or  preferably  German,  is  essential. 
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39a.  Chemical  Technology.  Seminary.  Discussion  of  technical  prob- 
lems.    Two  hours.     Professor  White. 

40.  Advanced  Metallurgical  Chemistry.  Seminary  on  the  theory 
of  steel  and  properties  of  metallic  solutions.  One  hour.  Pro- 
fessor Campbell. 

Organic  Chemistry: 

42.  Organic  Chemistry.     Two  to  five  hours.     Fee,  $io-$20.     Labora- 

tory work.    Mr.  Schoepfle  and  Mr.  Sherrard. 
Course  42  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  10  or  11. 

43.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  and  Ultimate  Analysis.     Labora- 

tory work  and  reading.  Continuation  of  Courses  42  and  7a. 
Three,  four,  or  five  hours.  Fee,  $i5-$20.  Professor  Gomberg 
and  Mr.  Schoepfle. 

44^.  Food  and  Drug  Analysis.     Five  hours.     Fee,  $15.     Laboratory 
work  with  reference  reading.     Professor  Schloiterbeck. 
Course  44a  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  5  and  7. 

45.     Advanced    Organic    Chemistry.      Lectures    and    reading.      Two 
hours.    Professor  Gomberg. 
Course  45  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  7  and  7a,  and  requires 
a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 

49.     Research  in  Organic  Chemistry.     Laboratory  work.     Credit  to 
be  arranged.    Professor  Gomberg. 
Course  49  requires  special  permission. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

Foundation  Courses  in  Chemistry: 

ibi  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Four  hours.  Fee,  $10.  Pro- 
fessor LiCHTY. 
This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  those  entering  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester  to  commence 
the  study  of  chemistry,  but  no  student  will  be  admitted  who 
might  have  elected  i  and  la.  Special  permission  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  instructor  in  order  to  elect  this  course. 

2  and  2a.  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Continuation  of  Courses 
I  and  la,  the  hours  and  credits  being  the  same  in  both  semes- 
ters.    Fee,  $10.     Professor  Hale. 

2E.  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Same  as  2E  the  first  semester. 
Fee,  $10.     Professor  Smeaton. 

3.     Qualitative  Analysis.     Five  hours.     Fee,  $10.     Assistant  Profes- 
sor Carney  and  Mr.  McAlpine. 
This  course  is  the  same  as  Course  3,  given  in  the  first  semester. 
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3fli.  Qualitative   Analysis.     Four  hours.     Fee,  $10.     Mr.  Cole   and 
Dr.  Meloche. 
This  course  is  the  same  as  Course  ^a,  given  in  the  first  semester. 

3^.  Qualitative  Analysis.    Four  hours.    Fee,  $10.     Assistant  Profes- 
sor Carney. 
Course  3^  must  be  preceded  by  3^. 

5.  Quantitative   Analysis.     Beginning   Course.     Five  hours.     Fee, 

$15.     Assistant  Professor  Willard  and  Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Course  5  must  be  preceded  by  Course  3  or  3^. 

6.  Inorganic   Preparations.     Three  to  seven  hours.     Fee,  $io-$20. 

Professor  Lichty. 

Students  electing  this  course  must  have  completed  Course  3J. 

Course  6  involves  the  study  of  chemical  reactions  and  principles 
as  they  apply  to  the  preparation  of  the  commonly  used  chem- 
icals ;  a  study  of  the  properties  of  these  chemicals,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  remain  in  solution,  if  they  are  soluble, 
and  their  uses  in  chemical  operations  and  as  illustrative  ma- 
terials in  teaching. 

'ja.  Organic   Chemistry.      Continuation   of   Course    7.     Four  hours. 
Fee,  $10.     Professor  Gomberg,  Mr.  Schoepfle,  and  Mr.  Sher- 

RARD. 

8.  Elementary   Theoretical   and   Physical   Chemistry.     Four  hours. 

Professor  Bigelow. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  3  or  3^.     It  may  be 
elected  by  students  planning  to  take  the  seven  year  Combined 
Literary-Medical  Curriculum,  on  the  completion  of  Course  ^a. 
Physics  2  is  strongly  recommended. 

9.  Inorganic    Chemistry.      Descriptive    and    experimental    lectures, 

including  selected  topics.     Continuation   of  Courses   i   and  2. 

Three  hours.     Professor  I.ichty. 
Course  9  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  3  or  3/7. 
If  students  who  elect  Course  Q,  will  also  elect  Course  6,  they  will 

be  given  an  opportunity  of  making  a  number  of  the  substances 

studied  in  the  former  course. 

10.     Organic  Chemistry.    Four  hours.     Lectures  and  recitations.    Pro- 
fessor Gomberg. 
Course  10  should  be  preceded  by  Course  ^a  or  3^. 
This    course    is    intended    for    students    preparing    to    enter    the 
Medical   School  or  the  Homoeopathic   Medical  School.      (Com- 
pare Course  11).     It  may  also  be  taken  by  all  those  who  desire 
to  obtain   a  more   elementary   knowledge   of   the   principles   of 
,  organic  chemistry  than  is  covered  by  Courses  7  and  7a. 
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General  and  Physical  Chemistry: 

13.  Physical -Chemical   Measurements.     Three   to   eight  hours.     Fee, 

$15  up.     Assistant  Professor  Bartei.i  . 
The  eight  hours  which  are  required   for  the  completion  of  all 

the  work  in  Course  13  may  be  divided  between  two  semesters. 
The  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Courses  5  and  8. 

14.  Electrochemistry.     Lectures.     Two  hours.     Assistant   Professor 

Bartell. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  and  consideration  of 

instances  of  their  application  in   analytical  chemistry  and  in 

industrial  processes. 
Course  14  must  be  preceded  by  Course  8.     Course  5  in  Physics 

is  recommended. 

15.  History   of   Chemistry    and    Development   of   Chemical   Theory. 

Two  hours.    Lectures  and  seminary.    Professor  Smeatox. 
Chemistry  15  will  be  given  each  semester  as  a  two  hour  course, 
covering  the  same  ground  as  Courses  15  and  15a  given  here- 
tofore. 

16.  Laboratory  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Credit  to  be  ar- 

ranged.   Professor  Bigelow,  Professor  Lichty. 

17.  Laboratory  Research  in   Organic   Chemistry.     Credit  to   be  ar- 

ranged.   Professor  Hale. 

18.  Laboratory   Research  in  Physical   Chemistry.     Credit  to  be  ar- 

ranged. Professors  Bigei.ow  and  Smeaton. 
Courses  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  21  are  intended  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. They  are  open  to  persons  who  receive  special  permis- 
sion from  the  instructor.  Students  electing  these  courses  must 
be  able  to  read  German  and  French,  and  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  inorganic,  organic,  and  analytical  chemistry. 

19.  Seminary  in  Special  Topics.     Conferences  and  reading.     One  to 

three  hours.     Professor  Bigelow. 
Course  19  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  8  and  13.     Permission 
must  be  obtained  from  the  instructor  to  elect  this  course. 

20.  German  Reading.     The  same  as  Course  20  in  the  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

20a.  French  Reading.     One  hour.     Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

This  course  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  German  Course   (20). 

21.  Research  in    Physical   Chemistry.      Credit   to   be  arranged.     As- 

sistant Professor  Bartei.i.. 
The  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  the   funda- 
mental courses  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
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23^.  Chemistry  of  Colloids.  Two  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Bar- 
tell. 

To  be  preceded  by  the  fundamental  courses  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry. 

Permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  instructor  to  elect  this 
course. 

24.  Theory   and   Practice  of  Exact   Measurements,  with   laboratory 

practice  in  glass  blowing,  calibration,  and  construction  of  ap- 
paratus.   One  lecture  and  one  or  two  laboratory  periods.     Two 
or  three  hours.    Fee,  $5  up.     Assistant  Professor  Bartell. 
Special  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  instructor  in  order 
to  elect  this  course. 

25.  Thermodynamics   Applied   to   Chemistry.     This  course   is   open 

to  those  who  have  had  Course  8.     A  knowledge  of  calculus  is 
also  required.     One  hour.     Dr.  Harris. 

25a.  Chemistry  of  Soils  and  Fertilizers.  This  course  is  open,  by 
special  permission,  to  those  who  have  had  Courses  i  and  2  or 
their  equivalent.     One  hour.     Dr.  Harris. 

Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry: 

27.  Chemistry  of  the  Rarer  Elements.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Pro- 

fessor Carnev. 
Course  27  must  be  preceded  by  Course  3  or  36. 

27a.  Chemistry  of  the  Rarer  Elements.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Carney. 
Course  27^  must  be  preceded  by  Course  27, 

28.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.    Three  to  five  hours.    Fee,  $15 

or  $20.    Assistant  Professor  Willard. 
Courses  28  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  5,  and  Course 
2  in  Physics. 

31.  Independent  Work  in  Mineral  Analysis.  Laboratory  work.  Five 
hours.  Fee,  $20.  Professor  Campbell  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Willard. 
Course  31  must  be  preceded  by  Course  28.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  course  be  preceded  by  Course  27  and  also  by  Course  2  in 
Mineralogy. 

33.  Engineering  Materials.  The  same  as  33  the  first  semester.  Dr. 
Laird. 

33r.  Chemical  Technology.    Salts,  Acids,  and  Alkalies,  including  some 
Electrolytic   and   Electrothermal   processes.     Two   hours.    Pro- 
fessor White. 
Course  33r  must  be  preceded  by  Course  5  and  by  Course  2  in 
Physics.     Course  8  is  recommended. 
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34.  Chemical    Reading.      Reading   and   seminary   work.      One   hour. 

Professor  CAMrBn.L, 

Course  34  requires  special  permission. 

35.  Technical  Gas  Analysis,  including  Calorimetry  and  Photometry. 

Tivo  or  three  hours.     Fee,  $5,     Assistant  Professor  Badger. 

Course  35  must  be  preceded  by  Course  5. 

36.  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Special  attention  will  be  given 

to  the  chemical  constitution  of  metals,  silicates,  or  other  sub- 
stances of  importance.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  Professor 
Campbell. 

Course  36  must  be  preceded  by  Course  28  and  such  courses  in 
physical  or  organic  chemistry  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
the  student  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfactorily. 

37.  Original    Investigation    in    Analytical    Chemistry.      Laboratory 

work.  Credit  to  he  arranged.  Professor  Campbell  and  As- 
sistant Professor  Willard. 

Cdnrse  37  must  be  preceded  by  Course  28  and  such  courses  in 
physical  or  organic  chemistry  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
the  student  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfactorily. 

39.  Chemical  Technology.  Laboratory  work.  Three  to  eight  hours. 
Fee,  $15  up.  Professors  Campbell,  White,  and  Ware,  and 
Assistant  Professors  A.  E.  White,  Badger,  and  Rue,  and  Dr. 
Laird. 

Special  permission  must  be  obtained  to  elect  this  course,  which 
must  be  preceded  by  Courses  28,  33,  and  such  additional  courses 
as  the  subject  may  require.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French, 
or  preferably  German,  is  essential. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student  in  methods  of 
independent  study.  Each  student  is,  after  consultation,  as- 
signed a  subject  connected  with  some  manufacturing  industry 
which  he  is  10  study  intensively  both  in  the  library  and  labor- 
atory. Wide  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  and 
the  student  is,  so  far  as  possible,  urged  to  select  that  which 
interests  him  most. 

Organic  Chemistry: 

42.  Organic  Chemistry.     Two  to  five  hours.     Fee,  $io-$20.     Labora- 

tory work.     Mr.  ScfiOEPFLE  and  Mr.  Sherrard. 

Course  42  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  10  or  11. 

43.  Advanced  Orgenic   Chemistry  and   Ultimate   Analysis.     Labcra- 

tory  work  and  reading.  Continuation  of  Courses  42  and  'ja. 
Three,  four,  or  five  hours.    Fee,  $1 5-^20.     Professor  Gomberg. 
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44.     The  Chemistry  of  Alkaloids.     Four  hours.     Fee,  $15.     Professor 

SCIILOTTERBKCK. 

Course  44  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  5  and  7. 

44dr.  Food  and   Drug  Analysis.     Five  hours.     Fee,  $15.     Laboratory 
work  with  reference  reading.     Professor  Schlotterbeck. 
Course  44^  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  5  and  7. 

[46.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  reading.  Continua- 
tion of  Course  45,  first  semester.  Tv'O  hours.  Professor  Cone. 
Omitted  in  19 16- 1017.] 

49.     Research  in   Organic  Chemistry.     Laboratory  work.     Credit  to 
be  arranged.     Professor  Gomberg. 
Course  49  requires  special  permission. 


METALLURGY 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

6.  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professoi 

White. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  production  of 
the  various  iron   and  steel  products ;  thermal  studies  of  some 
of  the  major  operations ;  correlation  of  the  physical  properties 
of  the  metals  and  their  heat  and  mechanical  treatment. 

8.     Metallography.     Two  hours.     Assistant   Professor  White. 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  iron  and 
steel.  A  detailed  studv  is  made  of  the  iron-carbon  svstem,  the 
constitution  of  cast  irons,  steels,  special  steels,  case  hardened 
steels,  etc.  Typical  specimens  of  the  above  types  of  metals  are 
examined. 

Laboratory  work  one  afternoon  a  week,   Tu  or  F.     Fee,  $3.00. 

Open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  6. 

18.  Metals  and  Alloys.  Class  and  laboratory  work.  Three  or  five 
hours.  Both  semesters.  Assistant  Professor  A.  E.  White. 
Open  to  those  who  are  taking  or  have  taken  Metallurgy  8. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  properties  of  selected  types  of  metals 
and  alloys  with  special  reference  to  the  correlation  of  their 
mechanical  properties  with  those  shown  by  chemical  and  micro- 
scopic examination.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  will  heat- 
treat  the  specimens,  trace  cooling  curves,  and  make  metallo- 
graphic  examinations. 

7.  Metallurgy  of  the   Non-Ferrous   Metals.     Tiuo  hours.     Lectures 

and  reading. 
A  study  of  the  constitution  and  factors  affecting  the  properties 
of  copper,  zinc,   lead,   tin^  nickel,   aluminum,   bronzes,   special 
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bronzes,  brasses,  special  brasses,  special  copper  alloys,  special 
aluminum  alloys,  solders,  and  bearing  metals,  including  a  brief 
survey  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  recovery  of  the  metals 
from  their  ores 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  ^^.  Assistant 
Professor  White. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

8.     Metallography.     Same  as  8  the  first  semester.     Assistant  Profes- 
sor White. 

18.     Metals  and  Alloys.     Same  as    18  the  first  semester.     Assistant 
Professor  White. 


MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY 

All  courses  offered  by  this  department  are  given  in  the  Mineral- 
ogical  Laboratory  which  is  located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
new  Natural  Science  Building.  The  mineral  collections.  Room  M 
222,  are  open  for  inspection  daily  throughout  the  session,  from  9  to 
12  A.  M.  and  2  to  4  p.  M. 

Courses  i,  2,  17,  and  17^5  are  beginning  courses.  Course  i  is 
open  to  all  students  desiring  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Mineralogy, 
and  is  given  both  semesters,  but  students  of  Forestry  should  elect 
it,  if  possible,  the  first  semester,  and  students  of  Pharmacy  the  sec- 
ond. Course  i  may  be  followed  to  advantage  by  Courses  4  and  5, 
or  q.  Those  desiring  a  more  comprehensive  beginners'  course  are 
advised  to  elect  Course  2,  which  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced work  of  the  department.  Course  17  is  designed  to  give  a 
general  knowledge  of  gems  and  gem  minerals,  and  is  open  to  all 
students,  no  previous  training  in  mineralogy  or  the  sciences  being 
necessary.  Students  desiring  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  gems 
should  also  elect  the  laboratory  work,  designated  as  Course  i^a. 
Students  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  are  advised  to  take 
Course  2  and  5,  or  Courses  i,  4,  and  5.  Students  of  Forestry  are 
required  to  take  Courses  I  and  9,  and  are  advised  to  elect,  if  possible, 
Courses  4  and  5.  For  advanced  students  of  Geology,  Courses  2,  5, 
b,  q,  10,  and  ii,  are  strongly  recommended.  For  all  courses  involving 
laboratory  work,  a  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged  for  each  hour  of 
credit  given. 

Consultation  Hours. — Throughout  registration  week,  September 
27  to  October  4,  Professor  Krai/s,  or  a  representative,  will  be  in  his 
oflfice,  10- 12,  daily,  to  advise  students  desiring  to  elect  courses  in 
Mineralogy. 

During  the  vear  Professor  Kraus,  q  to  q:^o  a.  fi.,  daily.  Room 
M  227,  N.  S. 

Assistant  Professor  Hunt,  10  to  11  a.  "sx.,  daily.     Room  M  335, 
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FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Elements  of  Mineralogy.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     Tzvo 

-hours.  Professor  Kraus,  Assistant  Professor  Hunt,  Mr.  Peck. 
and  assistants. 
This  course  includes  the  elements  of  crystallography,  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  occurrence,  uses,  and  determination 
of  the  more  common  minerals.  For  this  course  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  inorganic  chemistry  is  necessary. 

2.  General  Mineralogy.     lectures  and  laboratory  work.   Five  hours. 

Professor  Kraus,  Assistant  Professor  Hunt,  and  assistants. 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  Course  i  may  elect 
this  course  as  Course  2a  and  receive  three  hours  credit. 

Principles  of  crystallography,  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
origin,  formation,  decomposition,  distribution,  uses,  and  deter- 
•  mination  of  the  more  important  minerals.  Prerequisites,  Chem- 
istry 2  and  3. 

3.  Crystal    Measurements.      Measurement,   calculation,   and    projec- 

tion of  crystals.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Hunt  and  Mr.  Peck. 
This   course  is   given  both   semesters   and   may  be   pursued   for 
either  one  or  two  semesters.     Prerequisite,  Course  2. 

4.  Determinative  Mineralogy.     Laboratory  work.     Tivo  hours.     As- 

sistant Professor  Hunt. 
Intended   for  students  who  have  completed   Course   i   or  2  and 
wish  to  become  more  proficient  in  the  determination  of  min- 
erals by  means  of  their  physical  characters. 

6.  Physical  Crystallography.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     Four 

hours.    Professor  Kraus  and  Mr.  Peck. 
This  course  involves  a  critical  study  of  the   various  properties 

of  crystals,  including  the  use  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and 

other  crystaliographic-optical  instruments.     Must  be   preceded 

by  Course  2  and,  if  possible,  by  Course  3. 
Students  desiring  to  study  only  the  optical  properties  of  crystals 

may  elect  this  course  as  da  and  receive  three  hours  credit. 
Of  courses  6  and  14,  the  one  will  be  given  which  is  desired  by 

the  greater  number  of  students. 

7.  Current  Literature  of  Mineralogy.    One  or  two  hours.    Assistant 

Professor  Hunt  and  Mr.  Peck. 
This  course   consists   of  discussions,   translations,   and   abstracts 
of  important  current  literature. 

8.  Research  Work.     Laboratory  work.     Credit  lo  be  arranged.    Pro- 

fessor Kraus,  Assistant  Professor  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Peck. 
For  students,  who   are   properly  qualified,  opportunity  is   given 
for  original  research  along  the  lines  of  crystallographic  meas- 
urements, chemical  crystallography,  the   formation  and  origin 
of  minerals,  blowpipe  methods,  and  petrography. 
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9,  Lithology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Two  hours.  Mr. 
Peck. 
The  lectures  include,  aside  from  a  review  of  the  rock-forming 
minerals,  a  discussion  of  the  origin,  modes  of  occurrence,  alter- 
ations, methods  of  determination,  and  uses  of  the  more  im- 
portant rocks.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  is  required  to 
determine  by  means  of  the  macro-physical  properties  a  large 
number  of  rock  specimens.  Field  excursions  will  also  be  made 
in  order  to  acquire  facility  in  the  rapid  determination  of  rocks 
in  the  field.     Prerejiuisites,  Mineralogy  i  and  Geology  i. 

10.  Petrography.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Three,  four,  or 
five  hours,  Mr.  Peck. 
After  reviewing  the  optical  characters  and  methods  of  inves- 
tigation of  crystals,  the  various  properties  of  the  important 
rock  minerals  are  discussed  in  detail.  The  mineralogical  and 
chemical  composition,  texture,  genesis,  forms  of  occurrence 
and  metamorphism  of  rocks  are  then  studied.  The  laboratory 
work  is  devoted  to  the  systematic  study  of  rock  minerals  and 
rocks  with  the  aid  of  the  polarizing  microscope.  Prerequisites, 
Mineralogy  2  or  i  and  4,  6  or  ba,  and  9. 

12.  Quantitative  Blowpipe  Methods.     Reading  and  laboratory  work. 

T1V0  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Htnt. 
Practice  in  assaying  by  blowpipe  methods  of  various  kinds  of 
ores,  especially  those  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.     Pre- 
requisite, Course  5. 

13.  Special  Petrographic   Methods.     Assigned  readings  and  labora- 

tory work.  Two  hours.  Mr.  Peck. 
This  course  includes  (a)  determination  by  micro-chemical  tests 
of  rock-forming  minerals,  which  are  otherwise  difficult  of  dif- 
ferentiation;  (b)  determination  of  the  indices  of  refraction 
and  other  optical  properties  of  mineral  fragments;  and  (c) 
microscopical  investigation  of  sands,  clays,  and  so  forth. 

15.  Advanced  Qualitative  Blowpipe  Analysis.  Reading  and  labora- 
tory work.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  Assistant  Professor  Hunt. 
This  course  involves  the  application  of  blowpipe  and  other  chem- 
ical methods  in  determining  the  less  common  minerals,  and 
those  containing  some  of  the  rarer  elements.  Prerequisites, 
Mineralogy  5  and  Chemistry  3  or  3a  and  3^. 

second  semester 

T.  Elements  of  Mineralogy.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Tivo 
hours.  Professor  Kratjs^  Assistant  Professor  Hunt,  and  as- 
sistants. 
This  course  includes  the  elements  of  crystallography,  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  occurrence,  uses,  and  determination 
of  the  most  common  minerals,  and  also  an  introduction  to  the 
use  of  the  polarizing  microscope.  For  this  course  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  inorganic  chemistry  is  necessary. 
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1,7.  Gems  and  Previous  Stones.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Two 
hours.     Professor  Kbaus. 

This  course  discusses  the  general  properties,  occurrence,  deter- 
mination, and  history  of  the  various  minerals  used  as  gems 
and  gem  minerals.  The  various  methods  of  distinction,  espec- 
ially from  imitations  and  synthetic  gems,  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. No  previous  training  in  mineralogy  or  the  sciences 
is  required,  although  an  elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  physics  is  highly  desirable. 

This  course  may  be  accompanied  to  advantage  by  Course   17a. 

I'ja.  Gems  and  Precious  Stones.  Laboratory  work.  One  hour.  Pro- 
fessor Kraus,  Assistant  Professor  Hunt,  and  assistants. 
Students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  various  methods  used  in  the  scientific  determination 
of  gems  and  gem  minerals.  Three  hours  a  week  in  the  labora- 
tory to  be  arranged.  Must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by 
Course  17. 

3.  Crystal    Measurements,      Measurement,   calculation,   and   projec- 

tion of  crystals.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Hunt  and  Mr.  Peck. 
This  course  is   given  both  semesters  and  may  be  pursued   for 
either  one  or  two  semesters.     Prerequisite,  Course  2. 

4.  Determinative  Mineralogy.     Laboratory  work.     Two  hours.   As- 

sistant Professor  HuNJ-. 
Intended  for  students  who  have  completed  Course   i  or  2  and 
wish  to  become  more  proficient  in  the  determination  of  min- 
erals by  means  of  their  physical  characters. 

5.  Qualitative   Blowpipe   Methods.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Profes- 

sor Hunt. 
This  course  involves  the  use  of  blowpipe  reactions  upon  char- 
coal and  plaster  tablets,  as  well  as  other  chemical  methods 
useful  in  the  determination  of  minerals.  Prerequisites,  Course 
2  or  Courses  i  and  4  in  Mineralogy,  or  Courses  3<i  and  36  in 
chemistry. 

8.  Research    Work.      Laboratory    work.      Credit    to    be   arranged. 

Professor  Kraus,  Assistant  Professor  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Peck. 
For  students,  who  are  properly  qualified,  opportunity  is  given 
for  original  research  along  the  lines  of  crystallographic  meas- 
urements, chemical  crystallography,  the  formation  and  origin 
of  minerals,  blowpipe  methods,  and  petrography. 

9.  Lithology.     Lectures   and   laboratory  work.     Two  hours.     Mr. 

Peck. 
The  lectures  include,  aside  from  a  review  of  the  rock-forming 
minerals,  a  discussion  of  the  origin,  modes  of  occurrence,  alter- 
ations, methods  of  determination,  and  uses  of  the  more  im- 
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portant  rocks.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  is  required  to  de- 
termine by  means  of  the  macro-physical  properties  a  large  num- 
ber of  rock  specimens.  Field  excursions  will  also  be  made  in 
order  to  acquire  facility  in  the  rapid  determination  of  rocks 
in  the  field.     Prerequisites,  Mineralogy   i   and  Geology   I. 

II.     Petrography.     Lectures  and  laboratory   work.      Three,  four  or 
five  hours,    Mr.  Peck. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  10. 

14.     Chemical  Mineralogy.     Lectures  and  discussions.     Three  hours. 

Professor  Kraus. 
A  critical  study  of  the  various  chemical  properties  of  crystals 

and  minerals. 
Must  be  preceded  by  Course   2   or  its  equivalent.     A   reading 

knowledge  of  scientific  German  is  also  necessary. 
Of  Courses  14  and  6,  the  one  will  be  given  which  is  desired  by 

the  greater  number  of  students. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

The  courses  in  Geology  and  Geography  are  planned  to  meet  the 
requirements  of:  (a)  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  Geology 
as  part  of  a  liberal  education  (Courses  25a  and  25J  or  la  and  lb)  ; 
(b)  those  planning  to  specialize  in  history,  political  science  or 
political  economy  (Courses  25a,  2^b,  31,  32,  and  33)  ;  (c)  students  of 
engineering  whose  profession  makes  some  knowledge  of  geology  essen- 
tial (Course  lE,  and  if  possible,  15,  i6a,  and  ibb)  ;  (d)  teachers  of 
earth  science  in  secondary  schools  (Courses  25a  and  2$^,  la,  3,  and 
12;  while  lb,  6,  13,  15,  31,  and  33  are  also  recommended)  ;  (e)  stu- 
dents of  forestry  (Courses  lE  and  ISF,  and,  if  possible,  26)  ;  and 
(f)  professional  geologists. 

Students  who  intend  to  become  professional  geologists  and  who 
look  forward  to  teaching  positions  or  to  places  in  State  or  Federal 
Geological  Surveys,  are  enjoined  early  in  their  course  to  elect  physics, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and,  if  possible,  Courses  12  and  13  in  sur- 
veying. Inasmuch  as  the  surve3ring  courses  are  given  in  the  College 
of  Engineering,  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts  is  necessary  in  order  to  elect  them. 
Students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  palentology  are  required  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  elementary  biology. 

Except  by  special  permission,  Courses  25<i  and  256  are  the  only 
ones  open  to  freshmen.  In  general.  Courses  la  and  lb  or  their  equiv- 
alent are  considered  prerequisite  to  more  advanced  courses  of  the 
department ;  except  that  in  the  case  of  those  intending  to  specialize  in 
economic  geology,  Course  lE  should  by  preference  be  substituted, 
and  that  Courses  25a  and  25^  may  be  followed  directly  by  3,  12  and 
31,  and  with  special  permission  by  lb.  Course  la,  though  it  may  be 
elected  separately,  should  be  followed  by  ih\  both  being  equally  essen- 
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tial  to  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geology. 

A  study  who  is  planning  extended  work  in  geology  will  find 
it  to  his  or  her  atlvantage  to  take  Courses  2$a  and  25^  in  the  fresh- 
man year  and  la  and  ib  (or  in  some  cases  i£)  in  the  sophomore 
year;  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  geological  studies 
can  be  continued  under  the  advice  of  the  department  along  some  one 
or  more  of  the  lines;  djmamical  and  structural  geology,  stratigrapbi- 
cal  geology,  and  paleontology,  physiography,  geography,  glacial  geol- 
ogy, economic  geology,  etc. 

Research  is  especially  encouraged  along  each  of  the  lines  above 
enumerated,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  go  on  to  graduate  work 
as  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees.  One  or  more  advanced  students 
may  generally  make  arrangements  for  summer  field  work  in  con- 
nection with  collecting  trips  in  paleontology. 

Consultation  Hours.- -Throughout  registration  week,  September 
27  to  October  4,  Professor  Hobbs  will  be  in  Room  G  223,  N.  S.,  10-12 
daily,  to  advise  students  desiring  to  elect  courses  in  Geology. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

25a.  Physiography.  An  introductory  course  in  the  study  and  appre- 
ciation of  land  forms  and  a  general  treatment  of  weather  and 
climate.  This  course  is  open  to  first  year  students  and  together 
with  25 1  is  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  for  later  work  in 
geography  and  to  furnish  a  broader  outlook  in  courses  in  his- 
tory, political  science,  and  political  economy.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Four  hours.  Excursions  to  nearby  points  of  in- 
terest on  Wednesday  afternoons  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber.    Assistant  Professor  Scott  and  assistants. 

Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  this  course  as 

Course  2Sd  and  will  receive  three  hours  credit. 

la.  The  Meaning  of  Earth  Features.  An  introductory  course  in 
dynamical  and  structural  geology  intended  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  the  equally  important  subject  of  historical  geology 
(i^),  as  well  as  to  supply  the  need  for  cultural  treatment  of 
physical  geology.  The  course  consists  of  illustrated  lectures 
and  weekly  recitations,  supplemented  by  excursions.  Three 
hours.  Excursions  (until  Thanksgiving  Day)  Wednesday 
afternoons.     Professor  Hobbs,  and  assistants. 

ic.  Geological  Laboratory.  To  be  elected  only  in  connection  with 
la.    One  hour. 

lE.  Introduction  to  Geology,  for  ETngineering  and  Forestry  Students. 
A  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  these  depart- 
ments and  not  open  to  others  except  by  special  permission. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Three  hours.  One  ex- 
cursion.    Professors  Hobbs  and  Case,  and  assistants. 
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3.  Physiography.  An  advanced  course  in  which  the  various  land 
forms,  their  manner  of  formation,  and  the  underlying  principles 
•  will  be  discussed.  The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  labora- 
tory and  field  work,  and  reports  on  readings  of  the  more  im- 
portant physiographic  monographs.  It  is  strongly  advised  that 
Course  25^1  or  la  be  taken  as  a  prerequisite.  Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Scott  and  assistant. 

4a.  Systematic  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
Three  hours.  Professor  Case  and  assistant. 
A  course  extending  through  the  year,  describing  the  origin  and 
development  of  invertebrate  animals.  The  principles  of  evo- 
lution and  distribution  as  illustrated  by  the  invertebrates  are 
carefully  woiked  out;  the  fossils  are  also  treated  as  an  aid  in 
the  study  of  stratigraphic  geology.  Work  in  invertebrate 
paleontology  can  be  continued  by  special  arrangement.  Given 
in  1916-1917  and  alternate  years. 

[5.  The  Origin,  Structure,  and  Growth  of  Mountains.  A  course 
for  advanced  students  and  treating  the  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  mountains,  the  seismic  and  volcanic  phenomena  con- 
nected with  their  growth,  the  mechanics  of  folding  and  the 
types  of  flexures  in  mountain  ranges.  Given  in  1917-1918  and 
alternate  years.  Four  hours.  Professor  Hobbs.  Omitted  in 
1916-1917.] 

7.  Characteristics   of   Existing   Glaciers.     Four  hours.     Professor 

HoBBS. 
A  course  of  lectures  and  reading  assignments  upon  the  existing 
glaciers,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their  morphology,  the 
conditions  of  their  nourishment  and  waste,  and  their  reactions 
with  the  lithosphere.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  con- 
tinental glaciers  of  high  latitudes  and  their  relations  to  the 
former  ice-sheets  which  are  treated  in  Courses  18,  20,  and  21. 
Given  in  1916-1917,  and  alternate  years. 

8.  Current  Literature  of  Geology.     Graduates  and  other  advanced 

students  of  the  department  will  be  expected,  and  others  are 
invited,  to  meet  one  hour  each  week  for  reports  and  discus- 
sions of  the  recent  literature  of  geology.  One  hour.  Professors 
Hobbs  and  Case,  Assistant  Professors  Scott  and  Cook,  Dr. 
Sauer,  and  Mr.  Leverett. 

9rt.  Systematic  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  Three  hours.  With  labor- 
atory work  and  reading.  Professor  Case. 
A  course  extending  through  the  year,  describing  the  origin  and 
development  of  vertebrate  animals.  The  principles  of  evolu- 
tion and  distribution  as  illustrated  by  the  vertebrates  are 
carefully  worked  out;  the  fossils  are  also  treated  as  an  aid 
in  the  study  of  stratigraphic  geology.  Given  in  1916-1917  and 
alternate  years. 
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[iia.  Interpretation  of  Geologic  Maps.  A  course  designed  to  give 
the  student  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  geologic  maps  to- 
gether with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  structural  geology  of 
typical  regions  in  the  United  States.  Three  hours.  (Given 
in  191 7-1918  and  alternate  years.)  This  course  to  be  followed 
by  lib.    Assistant  Professor  Cook.] 

13.  Evolution  of  Man  and  the  Domestic  Animals.  Two  hours. 
Professor  Case. 
A  lecture  course  describing  in  a  popular  way  the  origin  of 
man  and  the  domestic  animals.  Especial  attention  is  paid  in 
this  course  to  the  early  history  of  mankind  and  the  stages  of 
culture  through  which  he  has  passed  in  attaining  civilization. 

15.  Soil  Geology.  A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
in  Engineering  and  Landscape  Design  as  well  as  others  desir- 
ing a  less  extended  treatment  of  the  subject  than  given  in 
Course   ISF.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Cook. 

The  attention  of  students  desiring  additional  laboratory  work  is 
directed  to  Course  26. 

i6fl.  Economic  Geology  (non-metals).  A  general  course  treating  of 
the  nature,  occurrence,  and  distribution  of  the  non-metallic 
mineral  resources  such  as  coal,  oil  and  gas,  salt,  gypsum,  build* 
ing  stones,  phosphate  rock,  etc.  Three  hours.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Cook. 

17.  Metamorphism.  A  study  of  geology  from  the  physico-chemical 
standpoint.  This  course  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
origin  and  character  of  ore  deposits.  Prerequisites  are  Geol- 
ogy la  and  Mineralogy  2  or  their  equivalent,  and  a  course  in 
physical  chemistry  is  strongly  recommended.  Three  hours. 
Given  in  1916-1917  and  alternate  years.  Assistant  Professor 
Cook. 

26.  Soil  Geology.  Laboratory  work.  One  to  three  hours  credit. 
Assistant  Professor  Cook. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  15  or 
15F. 

31.  Commercial  Geography.  Geographic  elements  in  the  production 
and  exchange  of  the  principal  commodities  of  world  com- 
merce. An  introductory  study  is  made  of  the  production  of 
raw  materials,  such  as  of  farm,  range,  forest,  and  mine,  and  of 
the  localization  of  manufactures.  The  movement  of  world 
commerce  is  considered  in  a  large  way,  including  routes  of 
trade,  extent  to  which  different  countries  participate  in  trade, 
and  the  location  and  significance  of  commercial  centers. 
The  course  is  designed  to  be  of  general  interest,  and  is  also 
intended  for  students  of  business  administration,  and  for  those 
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preparing  for  consular  service.  Three  hours.  One  or  more 
excursions  to  industrial  plants  will  be  given.  Dr.  Sauer,  and 
assistant. 

32.  Geographic  Influences  in  American  History.  The  place  of 
geographic  factors  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Geographic 
influences  are  compared  with  each  other  and  with  non- 
geographic  factors.  The  study  of  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of 
geographic  influences  on  governmental  policies  at  critical 
periods,  and  on  the  conduct  of  wars.  For  students  of  history 
•  and  others.  Prerequisite,  Geology  25^.  It  is  desirable  that 
History  13  and  14  also  precede  this  course.  Three  hours. 
Dr.  Sauer. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2$b,  General  Geography.  Influence  of  environment  on  the  conditions 
and  activities  of  man.  Location,  area,  land  forms,  types  of 
climate,  relations  of  land  and  water,  and  material  resources 
and  considered  in  their  effects  upon  social  and  economic  con- 
dition and  upon  the  distribution  of  races  and  nations.  Type 
illustrations  are  selected  from  many  regions  and  afford  drill  in 
geographic  location..  Prerequisite,  25a  or  its  equivalent,  except 
by  special  arrangement.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Four  hours. 
Excursions  after  Easter,  to  be  arranged.  Dr.  Sauer  and  as- 
sistants. 
Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  this  course  as 

Course  25^  and  will  receive  three  hours  credit. 

la.  The  Meaning  of  Earth  Features.  A  repetition  of  Course  la  of 
the  first  semester.  Illustrated  lectures.  Excursions  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoons  after  Easter.  Professor  Hobbs  and  assist- 
ants. 

ic.  Geological  Laboratory.  To  be  elected  only  in  connection  with 
Geology  la.    One  hour.    Room  G  325,  N.  S. 

lE.  Introduction  to  Geology  for  Engineering  and  Forestry  Students. 
A  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  these  depart- 
ments and  not  open  to  others  except  with  special  permission. 
Three  hours.  One  excursion.  Professors  Hobbs  and  Case, 
and  assistants. 

lb.  Historical  Geology.  An  introductory  course  in  historical  and 
stratigraphical  geology  designed  to  follow  Geology  la  so  as  to 
give  the  student  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  scope  of  geology. 
This  course  gives  an  outline  history  of  the  development  of  the 
North  American  continent  and  its  relation  to  other  continents; 
the  distribution  of  the  various  rocks  upon  the  surface  with 
something  of  their  relation  to  economic  products  and  geograph- 
ical features;  the  origin  and  development  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  geological  time.  Three  hours.  A  few  excursions  will 
be  taken.     Professor  Case  and  assistant. 
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4b.  Systematic   Invertebrate  Paleontology.     Three  hours.     Professor 

Case  and  assistant.  , 

This  course  is  a  continuation   of  Course  4a,  given  in   the  first  ! 

semester. 

6.  Field  Geology.  In  this  course  the  methods  of  geological  field 
work  will  be  discussed  and  practice  given  in  the  use  of  the 
more  important  instruments  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
such  work.  The  major  portion  of  the  work  will  be  in  the  field 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor.  Two  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Scott. 

This  course  may  be  elected  as  6fl.     Three  hours  credit. 

gb.  Systematic  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  Three  hours.  With  lab- 
oratory work  and  reading.  Professor  Case.  Given  in  1916- 
191 7  and  alternate  years. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  Qj,  given  in  the  first 
semester. 

[10.  History  of  Geology.  An  advanced  course  treating  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  science  of  Geology  dnd  of  the  lives  and  teach- 
ings of  its  founders.  Three  hours.  Professor  Hobbs.  Given 
in   1917-1918,  and  alternate  years.] 

[11^.  Stratigraphical  Geology  of  North  America.  An  account  of 
the  development  of  the  continent  as  recorded  in  the  deposits, 
the  faunal  changes,  and  the  diastrophic  movements.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  treated  in  a  broad  way,  all  possible  matter  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  continent  being  introduced  and  the  stu- 
dent directed  to  the  sources  of  information.  Three  hours. 
Professor  Case.     Given  in  191 7- 19 18,  and  alternate  years. 

Prerequisite;  Course  iia.] 

12.  Elementary  Meteorology.  This  course  is  designed  to  follow  the 
course  in  physiography  and  is  an  elementary  treatment  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  atmosphere.  In  it  will  be  discussed  the  prop- 
erties and  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  weather  and  its  vari- 
ations, together  with  some  account  of  weather  predictions.  Two 
hours.     Assistant   Professor   Scott. 

14.  Tectonic  Geology.  An  advanced  course  which  treats  of  the 
larger  problems  of  the  tectonics  of  the  globe  as  developed  espe- 
cially by  Eduard  Suess  in  his  The  Face  of  the  Earth,  The 
work  will  be  conducted  by  reports  and  discussions  on  the  sem- 
inary plan  of  specially  selected  chapters  from  the  four  volumes 
of  the  work  cited.  Four  hours.  Professor  Hoses.  Given  in 
1916-1917  and  alternate  years. 
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iSFSoil  Geology.  (For  Foresters  and  others  possessing  the  neces- 
sary preparation.  See  first  semester.)  A  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  subject  including  the  origin  of  soils,  their  physical 
and  chemical  constitution,  the  influence  of  climate  on  soil 
fertility,  irrigation  and  drainage,  tillage,  fertilizers,  etc.,  and 
a  consideration  of  the  regolith  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  geologic,  physiographic,  and  climatic  factors.  Geology  la 
or  lE  and  Mineralogy  i  and  9  are  prerequisites.  Three  hours. 
(The  attention  of  students  desiring  additional  laboratory  work 
is  directed  to  Course  26.)     Assistant  Professor  Cook. 

16^.  Economic  Geology  (metals).  In  this  course  the  metallic  min- 
eral resources  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  non- 
metallic  resources  during  the  first  semester.  Although  this 
course  may  be  elected  independently  of  Geology  i6a,  both  are 
essential  to  a  general  survey  of  the  subject.  Three  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Cook. 

19.  Ore   Deposits.     A   detailed  study  of  the  character,  origin,   and 

exploitation  of  the  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  silver,  and  gold 
ores.  This  course  should  be  preceded  by  Geology  ib  and  17. 
Geology  J 6b  is  also  recommended.  Three  hours.  Given  in 
19 1 6- 19 1 7  and  alternate  years.    Assistant  Professor  Cook. 

20.  Pleistocene  Glaciation  of  North  America  and  Europe.    A  course 

of  twelve  lectures  dealing  with  pleistocene  glacial  history.  One 
hour,     (See  course  21.)     Mr.  Leverett. 

21.  Glacial    Field    Studies.     Weekly   field   excursions    to   study   the 

glacial  formations  accessible  from  Ann  Arbor.  Supplementary 
to  Course  20.     One  hour,    Mr.  Leverett. 

22.  Research   and   Special   Work.     The   department  is   prepared   to 

direct  research  work  along  several  distinct  lines,  viz.,  in  Dy- 
namical and  Structural  Geology,  Stratigraphical  Geology,  in 
Glacial  Geology,  in  Paleontology,  in  Physiography,  and  in 
problems  involved  in  the  deposition  of  ores.  Professors  Hobbs 
and  Case,  Assistant  Professors  Scott  and  Cook,  Dr.  Sauer, 
and  Mr.  Leverett. 

26.     Soil   Geology.      Laboratory  work.     One  to   three  hours  credit. 
Assistant  Professor  Cook. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course   15  or 
15F. 

33.  Geography  of  North  America.  First  course  in  regional  geog- 
raphy. A  systematic  study  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Alaska,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies  with  special  reference  to 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions  and  opportunities  and 
the  distribution  of  population.  Prerequisite,  Geology  31  or 
25*.     Three  hours.    Dr.  Sauer. 
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34.  Field  Course  in  Regional  Geography.  The  work  will  consist  of 
(a)  an  individual  and  intensive  field  study  of  geographic 
conditions  in  a  selected  region,  and  (b)  of  a  systematic  paper 
on  the  geography  of  the  region.  Detailed  mapping  and 
census  taking  will  be  required  to  illustrate  type  conditions. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  3,  15,  and  33.  Credit  to  be  arranged, 
and  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  field  work  and  the  nature 
of  the  paper.    Dr.  Sauer. 


GENERAL  BIOLOGY 

Courses  i  and  2  in  General  Biology  are  no  longer  given  as  such. 
In  place  of  General  Biology,  students  should  elect  Zoology  i  or  la, 
and  Botany  i  or  la,  which  must  be  taken  in  successive  semesters. 
These  courses  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  during  the  student's  first 
year  of  residence.  For  regulations  concerning  their  elections  see  the 
descriptions  under  the  departments  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  respect- 
ively. 

First  year  students  should  not  elect  Zoology  and  Botany  at  the 
same  time.  To  complete  a  year's  work  in  Biology  they  should  elect 
either  Zoology  or  Botany  in  the  first  semester  and  must  then  elect  in 
the  second  semester  the  subject  not  taken  in  the  first.  Students  who 
expect  to  take  Zoology  i  or  la.  Botany  i  or  la,  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry 10,  all  in  one  year  (the  second)  should  elect  Zoology  in  the  first 
semester  and  Botany  and  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  second  semester. 
Students  who  are  not  in  their  first  year  may  elect  both  Zoology  and 
Botany  in  the  same  semester. 

The  attention  of  students  who  propose  eventually  to  take  up 
the  study  of  medicine  is  called  to  the  announcement  of  the  Com- 
bined Curriculum  in  Letters  and  Medicine,  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  given  on  Page  132. 


ZOOLOGY 

The  department  of  Zoology  occupies  the  northwest  portion  of  the 
new  Natural  Science  building.  The  easiest  approach  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  Campus  is  by  the  west  entrance  to  the  auditorium  in  the 
Natural  Science  building. 

Rooms  in  the  basement  are  numbered  from  145  to  161  inclusive; 
on  the  second  floor,  from  229  to  242  inclusive;  on  the  third  floor, 
from  337  to  355  inclusive;  and  on  the  fourth  floor,  from  449  to  472 
inclusive. 

Consultation  Hours.  —  All  students  who  expect  to  do  advanced 
work  in  Zoology  should  confer  with  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
department  before  making  elections.  This  committee,  which  consists 
of  Professors  Reighard,  Glaser,  and  La  Rue,  will  meet  in  Room 
Z  231,  N.  S.,  at  the  following  hours:  Wednesday,  Sept.  27— Wednes- 
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day,  Oct.  4,  at  10  A.  M.  Other  hours  will  be  posted  on  the  depart- 
ment bulletin  board.  First  year  students  who  elect  Zoology  i  or  ia 
should  consult  the  Committee  on  Elections. 

For  consultation  hours  of  individual  members  of  the  Zoological 
faculty  consult  the  departmental  bulletin  board,  near  the  door  of 
Room  Z  229,  N.  S. 

First  Year  Electives. — Course  i  or  la  should  precede  all  other 
Zoology  courses  except  3,  3a,  and  24.  Premedical  students,  forestry 
students,  and  all  others  who  elect  Zoology  i  or  la  in  either  semester 
of  his  freshman  year,  must  take  Botany  i  or  Ja  in  the  other  semester 

Second  Year  Electives. — ^Those  who  elect  Zoology  1  or  la  in 
the  first  semester  of  their  second  or  later  years  may  take  Zoology  5 
or  7  in  the  second  semester  of  the  same  year. 

Advice  to  Students. — The  work  of  the  Zoological  department  is 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following  classes  of  students : 

1.  Those  seeking  as  part  of  a  liberal  education  a  knowledge  of 
the  concrete  facts  and  the  theories  of  biology,  should  take  the  courses 
listed  as  introductory,  (Courses  i  or  la,  3,  3a,  and  24),  but  may  in 
addition  pursue  to  advantage  any  of  the  following  courses :  4,  5a, 
7,  8,  8<2,  9,  19,  20,  25.  The  order  of  the  election  of  these  courses  will 
vary  with  the  needs  of  the  student  and  should  be  determined  after 
consultation  with  the  advisory  committee  of  the  department. 

2.  Students  who  are  preparing  to  study  medicine  or  dentistry 
and  who  have  had  Courses  i  or  \a  in  Zoology  and  in  Botany  or 
their  equivalent,  should  take  Courses  5  or  5a,  and  9,  and  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  following  courses :  9a,  10,  loa,  and  19,  preferably 
in  the  order  named. 

3.  Students  of  Forestry  are  required  to  take,  after  Courses  i 
or  \a  or  their  equivalent.  Courses  3,  20,  and  6,  and  should  if  pos- 
sible elect  them  in  the  order  named.  The  attention  of  students  in- 
tending to  study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry  is 
called  to  the  special  bulletin  describing  the  Curriculum  in  Forestry. 

4.  Students  prt paring  to  teach  Zoology  in  secondary  schools  are 
advised  to  elect,  preferably  in  the  order  given,  the  following  courses : 
I  or  la,  8,  8a,  3,  18,  (i8a),  (4),  5  or  5a,  7,  (3a),  Education  4^. 
Those  who  wish  to  receive  the  departmental  recommendation  to  teach 
Zoology  as  their  principal  subject  in  secondary  schools  are  required 
to  complete  satisfactorily  all  of  these  courses  or  their  equivalent, 
except  those  enclosed  in  parentheses.  Those  who  are  specializing  in 
another  field  but  who  wish  a  recommendation  to  teach  Zoology  as  a 
secondary  subject  must  elect  as  a  minimum  Courses  i  or  la,  8,  8a, 
3,  7,  and  Education  4^^-,  or  one  of  the  other  observation  courses  given 
in  the  department  of  Education. 

5.  Students  who  wish  to  become  regular  assistants  in  the  de- 
partment y  or  who  expect  to  become  professional  zoologists  should 
elect  after  Courses   i,  or  la.  Courses  18  and  i8a.     Students  in  these 
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courses  are  treated  as  Voluntary  Assistants  and  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  conducting  a  labora- 
tory. For  details  see  the  announcement  of  these  courses.  To  gain 
entrance  to  Courses  i8  and  i8j  the  student  must  have  attained  a 
satisfactory  grade  in  Courses  i,  or  la.  Other  things  being  equal, 
those  who  have  held  voluntary  assistantships  will  be  given  preference 
in  the  selection  of  the  regular  assistants  in  the  department. 

6.  Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  should  consult  the  An- 
nouncement of  the  Graduate  School.  Their  work  should  be  selected 
only  after  consultation  with  the  advisory  committee  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  will  always  include  Courses  12,  and  13.  Those  who  expect 
to  teach  should  arrange  their  work  to  include  the  courses  not  in 
parentheses  in  the  first  lists  of  paragraph  4  above. 

Laboratory  Work. — ^The  time  necessary  each  week  for  the  aver- 
age student  to  do  the  laboratory  work  of  each  course  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  required  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours,  but  varies 
with  the  capacity  of  the  student.  Students  must  do  their  laboratory 
work  during  the  regularly  scheduled  hours,  but  those  for  whom  this 
time  is  insufficient  will  have  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  work  at 
other  hours. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  credit  hour  is  required 
in  courses  that  include  laboratory  or  field  work.  The  fee  should  be 
paid  to  the  University  Treasurer  and  the  receipt  presented  to  the 
instructor  at  the  time  of  enrolling  in  the  course. 

Related  Courses  in  other  Departments. — The  department  of 
Zoology  does  not  offer  courses  on  fossil  animals,  but  students  of 
Zoology  should  consult  the  announcement  of  the  department  of  Geol- 
ogy, where  courses  in  Paleontology  are  described. 

Students  interested  in  the  philosophical  aspects  of  biology  will 
find  courses  in  this  field  offered  in  the  department  of  Philosophy. 

Biological  Station 

Courses  in  the  Natural  History  of  Vertebrate  Animals,  Inverte- 
brate Animals,  Birds  and  Insects,  and  research  work  in  fishes,  arth- 
ropods, and  parasitic  worms,  are  offered  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Biological  Station  situated  on  Douglas  Lake,  Cheboygan  County, 
Michigan,  during  the  summer  session.  For  details  of  the  courses 
given  at  the  Biological  Station  see  special  bulletin. 

Woods  Hole  Scholarship 

Through  the  kindness  of  Doctor  Bryant  Walker  the  University 
is  able  to  offer  a  scholarship  which  pays  the  tuition  of  one  student 
at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  during  the 
summer  session  of  six  weeks.  Six  hours  credit  may  be  obtained  at 
this  University  for  Avork  done  at  Woods  Hole.  Application  shoqld 
be  madp  to  Professor  Rejgharp, 
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■  « 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

/.     Introductory  Courses.* 

I.  Elements  of  Animal  Biology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory. Four  hours.  Professor  Shull,  Assistant  Professor  La- 
Rue,  Mr.  Okkelberg,  and  assistants. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  protoplasm,  of  the  cell  and  its 
activities,  and  of  the  structure,  development,  and  biology  of 
invertebrate  animal  types,  together  with  a  thorough  study  of  a 
typical  vertebrate  (the  frog).  The  course  emphasizes  train- 
ing in  observation  and  in  the  interpretation  of  zoological  phe- 
nomena, with  reference  as  far  as  possible  to  biological  prin- 
ciples. 

Prospective  medical  students  who  expect  to  elect  organic  chem- 
istry in  the  second  semester,  simultaneously  with  biology,  will 
avoid  conflict  by  electing  Zoology  I  in  the  first  semester,  and 
Botany  i  in  the  second  semester. 

la.  Principles  of  Animal  Biology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory.   Four  hours.    Professor  Shull,  and  assistants. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  basic 
principles  of  biology.  The  elements  of  structure,  physiology, 
classification,  ecology,  geographical  distribution,  paleontolog>% 
and  evolution  are  studied  at  first  hand.  Animals  are  studied, 
not  as  representatives  of  certain  groups,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  they  furnish  the  basis  for  drawing  conclusions  regarding 
principles. 

Students  who  have  had  training  in  Zoology  in  the  better  pre- 
paratory schools  may  advantageously  elect  this  course  instead 
of  Course  i,  but  they  must  consult  with  the  instructor  before 
making  such  substitution. 

3.     Organic  Evolution.    One  hour.    Professor  Reighard. 

The  illustrated  lectures  deal  in  a  popular  way  with  the  evidences 
for  evolution  drawn  from  classification  structure,  development, 
paleontology,  distribution,  variation,  and  experiment,  and  un- 
der the  head  of  factors,  with  such  topics  as  natural  selection, 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  and  the  influence  of 
environment.  No  prerequisite.  Freshmen  should  not  elect  this 
course  without  Special  permission. 


» 


Introductory  courses  are  those  that  do  not  require  a  prerequisite. 
Courses  i  and  la  are  open  to  Freshmen,  but  Courses  3,  33.  and  24  must 
not  be  elected  by  Freshmen. 
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II.    Advanced  Courses.* 

8.     Natural  History  of  Animals  with  special  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  ecology  and  behavior.     Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field 
work.     Professor  Reighard. 
Courses  8  and  Sa  form  a  year's  work,  the  purpose  of  which  is : — 

(i.)  To  present  in  a  systematic  way  those  fields  of  natural  his- 
tory that  have  been  organized  into  sciences.  These  fields  are  (a)  the 
relations  of  animals  to  environment  (animal  ecology),  and  (b)  ani- 
mal behavior. 

(2.)  To  acquaint  students  with  the  animals  of  the  region — ^both 
invertebrate  and  vertebrate — ^in  their  natural  surroundings.  Only 
those  invertebrates  are  considered  that  are  of  importance  in  present- 
ing the  facts  and  principles  of  ecology.  The  classification  of  verte- 
brates is  studied  in  considerable  detail.  But  little  time  is  given  to 
the  classification  of  intertebrates.  This  subject  is  taken  up  in  more 
detail  in  Courses  4  and  7. 

(3.)  To  afford  a  training  in  the  technique  of  the  subject.  Em- 
phasis is  laM  on  methods  of  field  observation  and  on  field  notes. 
'J'he  notes  are  made  the  basis  of  written  reports.  Both  field  notes 
and  reports  are  criticized  and  discussed  with  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing scientific  method  in  biology.  Methods  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving animals  are  taught. 

The  field  work  is  carefully  planned  and  regularly  carried  out 
after  the  manner  of  laboratory  work.  It  includes  on  the  side  of 
ecology  the  recognition  and  description  of  the  principal  local  habitats 
and  of  the  more  important  members  of  their  animal  communities. 
The  reactions  of  typical  forms  to  environmental  factors  are  experi- 
mentally tested  as  far  as  possible.  On  the  side  of  behavior  the  field 
recognition  and  behavior  of  fishes,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals are  taken  up  in  detail.  The  order  of  the  field  work  is  deter- 
mined by  the  seasons.  Aquatic  habitats  (fresh  water  biology)  is  the 
chief  topic  in  the  fall.  The  winter  months  are  devoted  largely  to 
indoor  work  on  vertebrates  but  include  some  field  work.  In  the 
spring  the  field  work  is  devoted  to  the  behavior  of  vertebrates  and 
to  terrestial  habitats.  .Saturday  mornings  are  used  for  field  work 
when  conditions  are  such  that  it  cannot  be  done  on  Tuesday  or  Thurs- 
day. Occasional  all  day  Saturday  excursions  are  made.  The  half 
days  on  ivhich  this  work  is  scheduled  must  be  free  from  other  work. 

The  courses  are  of  cultural  value  and  are  required  of  those  who 
expect  the  departmental  recommendation  to  teach  zoology  as  a  major 
subject  in  secondary  schools.  They  are  meant  to  be  a  second  year 
course  following  Zoology  1  or  \a,  and  are  a  prerequisite  for  Course 
25.    Those  who  elect  Course  8  should  follow  with  Course  8a. 

*  Advanced  courses  are  those  that  require  Course  i  or  la  in  Zoology 
or  its  equivalent  as  prerequisites.  Other  prerequisites  may  be  required  in 
certain  cases  as  announced  in  the  description  of  the  courses. 
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4.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  The  morphology,  physiology,  embryology, 
and  classification  of  the  invertebrates  exclusive  of  the  insects. 
Repetition  of  work  given  in  Courses  i  and  8  is  avoided.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Professor  IIeg- 
N£R. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  dissection  of  one  or  more 
type  forms  of  each  of  the  groups  studied,  a  comparison  of 
forms  related  to  the  ones  dissected,  and  studies  of  the  embry- 
ology of  favorable  types. 

9.     Embryology  of  Vertebrates.    Five  hours.    Professor  Glaser. 

A  course  on  the  descriptive  embryology  of  vertebrates.  The 
lectures  are  comparative;  the  laboratory  work  dealing  largely 
with  the  organogeny  of  the  chick  is  -supplemented  by  the  dem- 
onstration and  study  of  other  forms.  Some  attention  is  given 
to  the  simpler  embryological  laboratory  methods.  Zoology  i 
or  some  other  course,  including  the  elements  of  vertebrate  an- 
atomy, histology,  and  physiology  is  prerequisite. 

.18.     Laboratory  Methods  and  Management.    I^ectures  and  laboratory. 
Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  La  Rue. 

The  work  of  the  department  gives  opportunity  for  a  few  stu- 
dents to  become  familiar  with  the  details  of  conducting  a  lab- 
oratory. This  work  is  divided  up  into  a  number  of  categories 
in  each  of  which  the  student  is  given  actual  practice  during  a 
certain  portion  of  the  year.  In  this  manner  each  student  is 
trained  in  the  collection  of  laboratory  materials,  the  making 
of  cultures,  care  of  aquaria,  care  of  laboratory  rooms,  glass- 
ware and  instruments,  in  the  making  of  reagents,  macroscopic 
and  microscopic  preparations,  charts,  and  lantern  slides,  and 
in  laboratory  teaching.  Those  who  expect  to  become  assist- 
ants in  the  department  should  elect  this  course^  They  are 
treated  as  voluntary  assistants  in  Zoology  and  are  expected  to 
elect  Course  i8d  in  the  second  semester.  Prospective  teachers 
of  zoology  must  take  the  course  in  order  to  receive  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  department. 

■ 

20.     Wild  Animals:     Their  Conservation  and  Value  to   Man.     Two 
hours.    Assistant  Professor  Hegner. 

This  course  is  intended  for  Forestry  students,  but  may  be  elected 
by  others  by  permission  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  de- 
partment.    It  must  be  preceded  by  Zoology  i  or  la. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  present 
status  of  wild  life  in  America,  its  relation  to  man,  and  the 
methods  for  its  conservation.  The  birds,  mammals,  and  fish 
receive  particular  attention,  although  certain  animals  belonging 
to  other  groups  are  considered. 
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lo.     General    Physiology    of    Maintenance.      7w^    hours.     Professor 
Glaser. 

An  introduction  to  the  modern  methods  and  results  of  general 
physiology.  The  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  the  dynamic 
equilibrium  of  the  living  system  from  the  standpoint  of  physi- 
cal chemistry.  The  materials  group  themselves  under  two  main 
divisions :  Physical -Chemical  Analysis  and  the  Physiology  of 
Maintenance  proper.  Under  the  former  is  included  a  com- 
parison of  living  with  lifeless  systems ;  a  discussion  of  the 
limitations  of  atomistic  analysis  in  biology;  elementary  analy- 
sis; the  localization  of  chemical  substances  and  elements  in 
the  cell ;  the  cell  as  an  osmotic  and  colloidal  system ;  and  sur- 
face phenomena.  The  second  heading  includes  an  outline  of 
general  metabolism,  and  the  dynamics  of  enzymotic  processes, 
together  with  a  general  discussion  of  response  to  stimulation 
and  its  role  in  the  preservation  of  dynamic  equilibrium.  This 
course,  which  can  be  elected  with  profit  only  by  seniors  or  grad- 
uates adequately  prepared  in  the  fundamental  sciences,  should 
be  followed  by  the  laboratory  Course  loa  given  in  the  second 
semester  since  the  two  constitute  one  course  extending  through 
the  year. 

19.     Genetics.     7 wo  hours.     Professor  Shull. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  present  status  of  the  principal 
phases  of  heredity  and  experimental  evolution,  and  to  point 
out  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  where  further  investigation  is 
needed,  Jt  is  intended  primarily  for  graduate  students,  •  but 
properly  qualified  undergraduates  may  be  admitted.  Graduate 
students  desiring  experience  in  the  methods  of  genetics  may 
elect  Course  19a  in  the  second  semester. 

ir.    Zoological  Seminary.     Two  hours.    Professor  Glaser. 

Open  only  to  graduates  and  required  of  all  candidates  lor  the 
doctorate  in  Zoology. 

Historical  development  of  Zoology,  including  discussions  of 
important  personages,  movements,  writings,  and  ideas,  past  and 
present;  the  relations  of  the  several  zoological  branches  to 
one  another  and  to  other  fields  of  endeavor,  and  especially  the 
broader  relations  of  the  individual  to  his  science.  Under  the 
latter  heading  such  topics  as  the  nature  and  functions  of  sci- 
ence, the  place  of  biology  in  the  curriculum,  the  question  of 
nationalism  and  internationalism  in  science,  the  intellectual 
background  of  research,  research  vs.  teaching,  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  great  societies,  journals,  and  handbooks,  and 
finally,  the  ethics  of  publication,  will  receive  attention. 

From  time  to  time,  specialists  in  other  fields  will  be  asked  to 
assist.  Inasmuch  as  the  work  will  not  be  duplicated  from  year 
to  year,  students  may  re-elect  with  profit. 
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12.     Literature  of  Zoology.     One  hour.    Professor  Reighard. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  form  a  Journal  Club, 
which  holds  weekly  meetings.  Reports  are  made  on  research 
work  done  by  members  of  the  zoological  staff,  and  on  impor- 
tant current  papers,  and  are  followed  by  informal  discussion. 
Although  the  meetings  are  open  to  all,  the  membership  is 
restricted.  The  course  should  be  elected  only  after  consulta- 
tion. Participation  in  the  work  of  the  Journal  Club  is  re- 
quired of  all  graduate  students  whose  principal  subject  is 
Zoology  and  of  all  assistants  in  the  department. 

16.     Classification"  and  Natural  History  of  Animals. 

The  course  may  be  elected  as  16a,  two  hours;  j6b,  three  hours, 
i(yc,  f.ve  hvurs.  or,  l6d,  ten  hours.  Permission  must  first  be 
obtained  from  the  advisory  committee  of  the  department. 

The  time  and  place  of  carrying  ou  the  work  should  be  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  group  selected  with  one  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  named  below  : 

The  Fishes :    Professor  Reighard. 
The  Reptiles:     Professor  Ruthven. 
•  The  Thysanoptera :     Professor  Siiull. 
The  Insects :     Assistant  Professor  Hegner. 
Animal  Parasites :     Assistant  Professor  LaRoe. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
fauna  of  the  region  and  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  methods  and  aims  of  systematic 
work,  and  the  natural  history  and  classification  of  the  forms 
in  particular  groups. 

26.     Advanced  Zoological  Studies. 

This  course  is  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  methods 
used  by  the  investigator  in  zoology.  The  work  is  individual. 
To  each  student  will  be  assigned  a  topic.  He  will  be  required 
to  examine  the  original  literature  and  in  some  cases  to  prepare 
specimens  illustrating  the  topic.  The  results  of  his  work  must 
be  embodied  in  a  report.  *  The  course  is  required  of  those 
selecting  zoology  as  a  major  subject  for  the  master's  degree, 
and  may  at  the  option  of  the  zoological  faculty  be  required  of 
those  selecting  zoology  as  a  major  for  the  doctorate.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  advisory  committee  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  work  may  be  pursued  under  the  direction  of  any 
member  of  the  zoological  faculty.  The  course  should  be  elected 
in  the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  the  work  is  to  be  done, 
as  26iZ,  two  hours;  2fib,  three  hours;  26c,  five  hours;  or  26tf. 
ten  hours. 
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27.  Cellular  Biology.  Two,  three,  or  five  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Hegner. 

This  coarse  is  limited  to  qualified  graduate  students  and  may 

be   elected   onlj'  by   permission   of   the   advisory   committee  of 

the  department. 
This  course  deals  with  the  morphology  of  the  cell,  cell  division, 

the  origin  and  history  of  the  germ  cells,  fertilization,  and  cell 

organization. 

2^.  French  Reading.  One  hour.  Room  2j8,  New  Engineering  Bldg. 
Assistant  Professor  Lee. 
Classical  biological  treatises  in  French  as  well  as  important 
papers  in  the  current  literature  will  be  selected.  The  purpose 
of  the  course  is  to  cultivate  facility  in  reading  the  literature 
of  biology  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  technical 
terms  of  the  science.  The  course  should  be  of  valu€  to  stu- 
dents of  zoology,  botany,  medicine,  and  related  sciences. 

30.  Animal  Parasites.  Two,  three,  or  Jive  hours.  Assistant  Profes 
sor  La  Rue. 
This  course  is  limited  to  qualified  graduate  students  and  may 
be  elected  only  by  permission  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
department.  This  course  will  include  a  consideration  of  para- 
sitism and  its  biological  importance,  the  anatomy,  life  histories, 
taxonomy,  and  geographical  distribution  of  animal  parasites. 

'31.  Investigations  in  the  Behavior  of  Fishes  and  other  Lower  Verte- 
brates in  their  Natural  Environment.  This  work  may  be  elect- 
ed as  ^la,  two  hours;  ^ib,  three  hours;  ^ic,  five  hours;  ^id, 
ten  hours.     Professor  Reighard. 

33.  Investigations  in  Zoogeography.  This  work  may  be  elected  as 
33fl,  two  hours;  33^,  three  hours;  S^c,  five  hours;  33</,  ten 
hours.     Professor  Ruth  yen. 

35.  Investigations  in  the  Physiology  of  Development.  This  work 
may  be  elected  as  3-;^,  two  hours;  35^,  three  hours;  35r,  Hve 
hours;  35^,  ien  hours.     Professor  Glaser. 

37.  Investigations  in  Genetics.  This  work  may  be  elected  as  37^, 
two  hours;  T^'jb,  three  hours;  37c-,  five  hours;  37d,  ten  hours. 
Professor  Shull, 

39.  Investigations  in  Cytology,  This  work  may  be  elected  as  39a, 
t7vo  hours;  Z^b,  three  hours;  39^^,  five  hours;  ^gd,  ten  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Hegnkr. 

41.  Investigations  in  Helminthology.  This  work  may  be  elected  as 
\ia,  two  hours;  /[lb,  three  kouvs;  4.1c,  five  hours;  ^id,  ten 
hours.     Assistant  Professor  LaRue. 
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SECOND   SEMESTER 

/.     Introductory  Courses.* 

I,     Elements  of  Animal  Biology.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory.   Four  hours.    Professor  Schull^  Assistant  Professor  La- 
Rue^  and  assistants. 
A  repetition  of  Coarse  i  given  in  the  first  semester. 

3a.  Heredity.     Two  hours.    Professor  Glaser. 

The  lectures  on  Heredity  attempt  to  give  a  popular  exposition 
of  investigations  which  since  the  year  1900  have  revolutionized 
this  field.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are:  The  Physical  Basis 
and  the  Laws  of  Reproduction ;  Mendel's  Law  together  with 
its  theoretical  implications  and  practical  applications;  Inherit- 
ance of  Physical  and  Mental  Traits  in  Man;  Current  Miscon 
ceptions,  Mistakes,  and  Superstitions;  and  the  Modern  Eu- 
genics Movement.  The  course  is  intended  to  meet  certain 
needs,  common  to  all  classes  of  students,  but  those  specializing 
in  the  biological  and  social  sciences  in  the  widest  sense,  will 
find  it  important  from  their  several  professional  standpoints. 

24.  Functions  and  Activities  of  Animals.  One  hour.  Professor 
Reighard  and  Assistant  Professor  Hegner. 
This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  life  processes  of  animals  and  their  activities 
in  relation  to  their  environment,  but  are  unable  to  pursue  the 
more  technical  courses  in  zoology.  Lectures,  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides,  will  be  given  upon  such  subjects  as  nutrition, 
respiration,  excretion,  locomotion,  hibernation,  and  the  relations 
of  animals  to  their  surroundings.  The  subject  matter  will  be 
arranged  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  those  who  have  had  no 
preliminary  training  in  zoology.  All  members  of  the  zoological 
staff  may  take  part  in  the  lectures. 

//.     Advanced  Courses.* 

%a.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Natural  History  of  Animals  with  special 
reference  to  the  principles  of  ecology  and  behavior.  Lectures, 
laboratory,  and  field  work.  Five  hours.  Professor  Reighard. 
This  course  deals  chiefly  with  the  recognition  and  behavior  of 
local  vertebrates,  but  may  include  a  general  study  of  terres- 
trial habitats  (ecology).  See  announcement  of  Course  8  in 
the  first  semester.  The  course  should  be  preceded  by  Course 
8,  but  upon  consultation,  exceptions  may  be  made  to  this  rule. 

*  Introductory  courses  are  those  that  do  not  require  a  prerequisite. 
Courses  i  and  la  are  open  to  Freshmen  but  Courses  3,  3a,  and  24  must 
not  be  elected  by  Freshmen. 

*  Advanced  courses  are  those  that  require  Courses  i  or  la  in  Zoology 
or  their  equivalent  as  prerequisites.  Other  prerequisites  may  be  required 
in  certain  cases  as  announced  in  the  description  of  the  courses, 
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Field  or  laboratory  work  is  done  on  Saturday  mornings  when 
conditions  are  such  that  it  can  not  be  done  on  Tuesday  or 
Thursday.  Occasional  all  day  Saturday  excursions.  The  half 
days  scheduled  for  field  work  must  be  entirely  free  from  other 
course  work. 

[5.  Mammalian  Anatomy.  Lectures,  quizzes,  and  laboratory  work. 
Five  hours. 
This  course  deals  with  the  anatomy  of  a  mammal,  the  cat,  whose 
structure  closely  resembles  that  of  man.  The  laboratory  work 
is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  essential  features  of  struc- 
ture, development,  and  phjrsiology.  It  is  meant  for  those  who 
plan  to  study  medicine  or  who  for  other  reasons  wish  some 
knowledge  of  human  anatomy,  but  find  it  impossible  to  pursue 
human  dissection.  It  is  properly  a  culture  course  and  of 
especial  value  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  physiology  in  sec- 
<^ntiary  schools.  This  course  is  omitted  in  1916-1917,  but  may 
be  given  in  1917-1918.] 

Sa.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vertebrates.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  Four  hours,  Mr.  Okkeiberc. 
The  lectures  deal  with  the  comparative  anatomy,  comparative 
Physiology,  and  evolution  of  the  various  vertebrate  organs  and 
systems  of  organs.  The  classification  of  vertebrates  in  relation 
to  their  evolution  is  also  discussed.  The  lectures  are  supple- 
mented by  demonstrations.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in 
dissection  of  vertebrate  types  including  fish,  amphibian,  rep- 
tile, bird,  and  mammal.  The  course  is  of  value  to  students  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  as  well  as  to  teachers  and  others.  It 
may  follow  Zoology  i  or  la, 

6.  Forest  Entomology.    Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.    Tkref 

hours.    Assistant  Professor  Hegner. 
A  course  in  the  habits,  life  histories  and  structure  of  insects. 
The  course  is  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  oi  forestry 
students. 

7.  General  Entomology.    Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.   Four 

hours.     Assistant  Professor  Hecner. 

This  course  deals  with  the  habits,  life  histories,  and  structure  of 

insects,  with  special  reference  to  the  biological  and  economic 

aspects  of  the  subject. 

1 
1 8a.  Laboratory  Methods  and  Management.     Lectures  and  laboratory. 

Three  hours.     Assistant   Professor   LaRue.  « 

A  continuation  of  Course  iS,  but  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 

methods  of  zoological  microtechnic.     Opportunity  will  be  given 

for  the   gaining  of  a  wide  experience   in   the    use   of  various 

fixing  agents,  methods  of  embedding  and  staining.    This  course  | 

is  required  of  those  who  expect  to  become  assistants  in  the  de-  | 

partment.  1 
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21.     Fresh-Water   Biology.     Students  who  wish  to  do  work  in  this 
subject  should  elect  Course  8  in  the  hrst  semester. 

qa.  Physiology  of  Development.     Two  hours.     Professor  Glaser, 

This  course  deals  with  the  analysis  of  developmental  processes  by 
experimental  methods.  The  subjects  considered  are:  the.  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  of  fertilization ;  the  dynamics  of  cell  division  ; 
cleavage  patterns ;  the  general ,  energetics  of  embryo-genesis ; 
the  mechanism  of  growth  and  differentiation;  the  phenomena 
of  equilibrium  in  growth  and  development;  and  the  general 
theory  of  development  in  its  relation  to  the  problems  of  pre- 
formation epigenesis,  and  modem  vitalism.  Prerequisites: 
Courses  9,  and  adequate  training  in  chemistry.  Properly  quali- 
fied students  may  elect  laboratory  work  under  loa. 

loa.  Laboratory  Course  in  General  Physiology,     Two  hours.     Pro- 
fessor Glaser. 

This  course  should  follow  Course  10  gi^en  in  the  first  semester, 
but  in  the  case  of  properly  qualified  students  may  accompany 
the  lectures  in  Course  Qa  given  in  the  second  semester.  The 
student  carries  out  a  selected  number  of  basic  experiments  in 
general  physiology  and  familiarizes  himself  with  some  of  the 
methods  and  leading  principles  applicable  to  the  problems  in 
the  general  fields  of  maintenance  and  development.  An  elastic 
schedule  permitting  six  hours  laboratory  work  per  week  on 
consecutive  days  whenever  necessary,  is  essential. 

19a.  Methods   of   Genetics.      Two,  three,  or  .five  hours.     Professor 
SnuLL. 

This  course  is  limited  to  qualified  graduate  students  and  may  be 
elected  only  by  permission  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
department. 

The  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  tools  of  genetic 
research.  The  laboratory  work  includes  experiments  in  hered- 
ity and  sex  determination,  and  exercises  in  biometric  methods. 
The  lectures  and  recitations  are  devoted  largely  to  biometry 
and  reviews  of  recent  literature  bearing  on  methods.  This 
course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  19,  or  an  equivalent. 

25.     Zoogeography.     I,ectures  and  laboratory.     Three  hours.    Profes- 
sor RUTHVEN. 

The  course  is  a  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  animals,  ap- 
proached not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  distribution 
of  animal  groups,  but  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
factors  involved  in  migration  and  ecesis.  It  deals  with  those 
relations  existing  between  the  animal  forms  concerned  and  the 
environment,    that   have    an   influence    upon    distribution,   and 
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upon  this  basis  an  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  the  present 
conditions. 
The  lectures  discuss  the  general  subject  and  are  supplemented 
by  field  and  laboratory  work  on  the  local  fauna  and  muscuia 
material.  The  student  thus  becomes  familiar  with  materials 
illustrative  of  the  principles  discussed  in  the  lectures  as  well 
as  with  the  methods  of  study.    Prerequisite :  Courses  8  and  Sa. 

iia.  Zoological  Seminary.  T2V0  hours.  Continuation  of  Course  11. 
Professor  Gl.>^ser. 

13.     Literature  of  Zoology.     Continuation  of  Course  12.     One  hour. 
Professor  Reigiiard. 
Course  13  has  the  same  restrictions  as  Course  12. 

17.     Classification  and  Natural  History  of  Animals.    Continuation  of 

Course  16.    The  course  may  be  elected  as  L'ja,  two  hours;  lyb, 

three  hours;  17c.  five  hours;  or  ijd,  ten  hours.     Application 

should  be  made  to  the  advisory  committee  of  the  department. 

The  subjects  and  the  teachers  are  the  same  as  in  Course  16. 

26j.  Advanced  Zoological  Studies.  Identical  with  Course  26,  which 
see.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  department. 

29.     German  Reading.     One  hour.     Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

This  course  is  of  the  same  nature  as  Course  28  given  the  first 
semester. 

32.  Investigations  in  (he  Behavior  of  Fishes  and  other  Lower  Verte- 
brates in  their  Natural  Environment.  This  work  may  be  elect- 
ed as  32rt,  tito  hours;  ^2b,  three  hour^;  320  five  hours;  321/, 
ten  hours.    Professor  Reighard. 

34.  Investigations  in  Zoogeography.  This  work  may  be  elected  as 
34a,  two  hours;  34^,  three  hours;  340  five  hours;  S4d,  ten 
hours.     Professor  Ruthven. 

36.  Investigations  in  the  Physiology  of  Development.  This  work 
may  be  elected  as  36^,  two  hours;  36^,  three  hours;  36^,  five 
hours;  36^,  ten  hours.    Professor  Glaser. 

38.  Investigations  in  Genetics.  This  work  may  be  elected  as  38^, 
iivo  hours;  38^,  three  hours;  38t%  five  hours;  38a?,  ten  hours. 
Professor  Shui.l. 

40.  Investigations  in  Cytology.  This  work  may  be  elected  as  40a, 
two  hours;  40 J,  three  hours;  40c,  five  hours;  4od,  ten  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Hegner. 

42.  Investigations  in  Helminthology.  This  work  may  be  elected  as 
42a,  two  hours;  42b,  three  hours;  42c,  five  hours;  42^/,  ten 
hours.    Assistant  Professor  LaRue. 
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.    BOTANY 

The  department  of  Botany  occupies  the  south  side  of  the  new 
Natural  Science  building.  The  easiest  approach  from  the  interior 
of  the  Campus  is  by  the  easterly  one  of  the  two  south  entrances. 

Rooms  in  the  basement  are  numbered  from  100  to  199  inclu- 
sive ;  on  the  second  floor,  from  200  to  299  inclusive ;  on  the  third 
floor,  from  300  to  399;  on  the  fourth  floor,  from  400  to  499. 

Members  of  the  Botanical  staff  may  be  consulted  at  the  hours 
and  rooms  here  designated : 

Professor  Newcombe,  M  and  iV,  i  to  3,  in  Laboratory  B  100; 
M  and  Wy  4  to  4:30,  in  Office  B  108. 

Professor  Pollock^  il/,  i  to  3,  in  Laboratory  B  209;  M  and  W, 

3  to  3  130,  in  Office  B  210. 

Professor  Gleason,  W  and  T,  10  to  10:30  in  Office  B  303. 

Assistant  Professor  Kauffman,  M  and  W,  2  to  3,  in  Labora- 
tory B  400;  T  and  Th,  11  to  12,  in  Office  B  403. 

Assistant  Professor  Bartlett,  Tu  and  Tk,  2  to  3,  in  Laboratory 
B  202;  Tu  and  Th,  3  to  3:30,  in  Office  B  118. 

Dr.  Ehleks,  M  and  W,  2  to  3,  in  Laboratory  B  309 ;  M  and  W, 

4  to  4:15,  in  Office  B  310. 

Dr.  HoLMAN,  M,  IV,  F,  10  to  10:15,  in  Room  300. 
Dr.  PovAH,  Af,  IV,  F,  3:15  to  3:30,  in  Room .     ' 

Consultation  Hours. — Representatives  of  the  Botanical  Staff  will 
be  in  Room  B  209,  10  to  12  daily,  throughout  registration  week,  Sep- 
tember 27  to  October  4,  for  consultation  with  students. 

First  year  electives:     Courses  i,  la,  ip,  2p,  6,  8,  10,  11,  18. 

Second  year  electives:  Courses  3,  6,  7,  8,  13,  14,  16,  18,  (con- 
ditional), 26. 

Upper  class  electives:  The  courses  with  higher  numbers  than 
in  the  two  foregoing  classes  require  at  least  2  years  of  college  botany 
to  precede.  Other  conditions  will  be  found  accompanying  the  indi- 
vidual courses. 

Advice  to  students: 

1.  Students  having  done  a  year's  high  school  work  in  botany 
may  be  admitted  to  Course  la,  but  should  present  their  laboratory 
notebook  for  inspection  by  a  member  of  the  staff. 

2.  Those  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  flowering  plants 
in  the  field  should  take  Course  8  after  Course  i  or  la. 

3.  Those  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  should 
take  Courses  i,  la,  3,  6,  7,  8,  16  or  18,  23,  27,  30a.  No  one  can  be 
considered  for  recommendation  fo^:  teaching  with  less  than  Courses 
I,  7,  and  8. 
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4.  I'hose  preparing  for  professional  forestry  are  required  to 
take  Courses  i  or  la,  13,  14,  17,  26,  and  are  advised  to  take  22  and  25. 

5.  Those  preparing  for  professional  work  in  plant  pathology 
should  take  Courses  i  or  la,  6,  y,  S,  19  or  20,  19a  or  20a,  and  some 
problem  in  pathological  research. 

6.  Those  preparing  for  college  positions  should  take  the  courses 
enumerated  in  group  4,  5,  and  6  above,  and  in  addition  a  problem 
in  the  direction  of  the  specialty  chosen. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

I.  Klenicuts  of  Botany,  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Four 
hours.  Professor  Pollock,  Assistant  Professor  Bartlett,  Dr. 
Holm  AN,  Dr.  Povah,  and  assistants. 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  properties  and  activities  of  proto- 
plasm, developmental  history,  evolution  of  structure  and  func- 
tion, relation  to  environment,  and  the  classification  of  forms 
into  the  groups  which  make  up  the  plant  kingdom.  The  course 
will  begin  with  the  lowest  forms  of  life  and  proceed  to  the 
highest  through  the  bacteria,  algae,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses, 
ferns,  gymnosperms  and  flowering  plants.  Several  voluntary 
field  excursions  will  be  offered  for  the  purpose  of  making 
acquaintance  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants. 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  laboratory  courses  in 
Botany  except  la.  Course  i  is  repeated  and  is  open  for  gen- 
eral election  the  second  semester.  Students  planning  io  take 
Botany  i.  Zoology  i,  and  Organic  Chemistry  10,  all  in  one 
year,  will  find  a  conflict  in  lecture  hours  between  the  Zoology 
and  Chemistry,  and  hence  should  take  the  Botany  and  Chem- 
istry in  the  second  semester. 

Itf.  Elements    of    Cryptogamic    Botany.      Lectures,    laboratory    and 
quiz.    Four  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Kauffman. 

This  course  is  taken  in  place  of  Botany  i,  by  those  who  have 
had  a  year  of  standard  high  school  botany  or  its  equivalent. 

I/.  Elementary  Structur.nl  Botany.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Two  hours.     Professor  Gleason. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  pharmacy  students ;  literary  stu- 
dents will  be  admitted  by  special  permission  only. 

3.  Microbiology  of  Soil,  Air,  Water,  and  Food.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory.    Tic'o  hours.     Professor  Poi  lock. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  more  common  organisms  in  our  im- 
mediate environment,  their  idenlitication  and  their  relation  to 
human  life  and  industrial  prwess;  air  bacteria,  soil  fertility, 
the  fermentation  industries,  fooil  preparation  and  preservation. 

Xfce  course  must  be  preceded  by  Botany  i,  or  la. 
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7.     General    Morphology    and    Physiology.     Four   hours.      Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.     Professors  Newcombe  and  Gleason. 

During  the  first  month,  the  student's  time  will  be  given  to  a 
field  and  laboratory  study  of  the  external  morphology  of  flow- 
ering plants.  The  balance  of  the  semester  will  be  spent  in  a 
laboratory  and  greenhouse  study  of  plant  culture,  nutrition, 
and  reproduction,  the  student  raising  his  own  plants  and  mak- 
ing his  own  experiments. 

This  course,  with  Course  8  in  the  second  semester,  is  planned 
as  a  year's  work  for  second  year  students;  and  these  two 
courses,  with  the  first  year's  work,  are  intended  to  give  a 
general  survey  of  the  science  of  general  botany.  These  two 
courses  are  required  to  precede,  except  as  specifically  stated, 
all  third  and  fourth  year  courses.  Either  Course  7  or  Course 
26  fulfills  the  requirements  in  plant  physiology. 

II.     Biological  Problems  and  Theories.     One  hour.     Professor  New- 
combe. 

This  course  will  present  the  status  of  such  questions  as  the 
origin  of  life,  development  and  growth,  heredity,  determina- 
tion of  sex,  senility  and  death,  origin  of  species,  improvement 
of  races,  resistance  to  disease,  and  immunity.  Open  to  all 
students  without  prerequisites. 

13.     Forest  Botany.    Lectures,  field  and  laboratory  work.   Four  hours. 
Dr.  Ehlers. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i,  or  la. 

Students  will  be  grouped  in  tw^o  sections,  and  each  student  will 
be  expected  to  work  two  half-days,  from  i  to  5,  either  Tu,  Th, 
or  M,  W.  Students  must  arrange  their  sections  with  the  in- 
structor before  depositing  their  election  blanks. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  consist  of  the  study  of  the  ex- 
ternal morphology,  the  identification  and  classification,  and 
the  biology  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
forest  societies.  By  the  requirement  of  field  notes,  and  labora- 
tory notes  and  drawings,  students  will  have  practice  in  the 
methods  of  descriptive  botany  and  dendrology. 

While  the  course  is  designed  for  forestry  students,  others  will 
be  admitted  by  special  permission. 

,   17.     Forest   Mycology   and   Pathology.      Lectures,  quizzes,   field,  and 
laboratory.    Four  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Kauffman. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  students  intending  to  study  forestry. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  these  fungi  causing  diseases 
of  trees  and  decay  of  wood. 
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19.  Advanced  Mycology  and  Pathology.  Conferences,  readings,  field 
and  laboratory  work.  Three,  five  or  eight  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Kauffman. 

This  course  will  give  practice  in  the  identification  and  classifica- 
tion of  fungi,  and  the  study  of  their  literature.  It  will  be 
especially  useful  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  posi- 
tions in  Experiment  Stations  or  in  the  U.  S.  Government  work. 
It  must  be  preceded  by  Course  6,  or  its  equivalent,  and  should 
be  followed  by  Course  49  or  go. 

iga.  Seminary  in  Mycology.    One  hour.    Assistant  Professor  Kauff- 
man. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

23.  Ecology.  Three  hours.  The  lectures  include  a  presentation  of 
the  general  principles  of  the  relation  of  plants  to  their  environ- 
ment and  their  grouping  into  associations  In  the  laboratory 
the  anatomical  structure  of  certain  typical  ecological  groups 
is  studied.     Professor  Gleason. 

25.  Phytogeograpliy  of  North  America.  lectures  and  assigned 
readings.     Two  hours.     Professor  Gleason. 

To  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  23. 

Beginning  with  a  description  of  the  vegetation  of  Michigan  and 
its  geographical  relations,  this  course  will  next  proceed  to  a 
review  of  the  floral  formations  of  North  America.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
flora,  the  influence  of  the  glacial  periods,  and  the  modern 
dynamic  trends  of  vegetation. 

27.  Reproduction  and  Embryology  of  Flowering  Plants.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.     Three  hours.     Dr.  Holman. 

This  course  treats  of  the  morphology  of  the  flower,  of  the 
development  of  the  pollen  and  embryo  sac,  of  fertilization  and 
the  development  of  the  embryo.  In  the  preparation  of  their 
own  material,  students  obtain  practice  in  technique. 

This  course  should  follow  Course  16. 

29.  Botanical  Reading  in  French.  One  hour.  Assistant  Professor 
Lee. 

33.  Current  Literature  of  Botany.  One  hour,  the  2d  and  4th  Tu 
of  each  month.     Professor  Newcombe. 

Course  ^^  constitutes  a  Journal  Club  in  which  important  papers 
on  Botany  are  reviewed  and  discussed  by  the  instructors  and 
advanced  students.  All  students  are  admitted  to  the  meetings, 
but  only  advanced  students  may  elect  the  course. 
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41.  Investigations  in  Phj^siology.  This  work  may  be  elected  as  ^la, 
three  hours;  ^ib,  five  hours;  ^ic,  eight  hours;  41J,  ten  hours. 
Professor  Newcombe. 

43.  Investigations  in  the  Role  of  Fungi  in  Soil  Fertility.  This  work 
may  be  elected  as  43a,  three  hours;  43^,  five  hours;  43^,  eight 
hours;  43^,  ten  hours.     Professor  Pollock. 

45.  Investigations  in  the  Bacterial  Diseases  of  Plants.  This  work 
may  be  elected  as  45^,  three  hours;  4Sb,  five  hours;  \^c,  eight 
hours;  \^d,  ten  hours.     Professor  POLLOCK. 

47.  Investigations  in  Ecology.  This  work  may  be  elected  as  47a, 
three  hours;  ^'jb,  five  hours;  4*jc,  eighf  hours;  47^,  ten  hours. 
Professor  Glkason. 

49.  Investigations  in  Mycology  and  Pathology.  This  work  may  be 
elected  as  49^,  threj  hours;  4<)b,  five  hours;  49^,  eight  hours; 
4gd,  ten  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Kauffman. 

51.  Investigations  in  the  Physiology  of  Reproduction  in  Algae, 
Mosses,  or  Ferns.  This  work  may  be  elected  as  51a,  three 
hours;  Sib,  five  hours;  $ic,  eight  hours;  51^^  ten  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Kauffman. 

53.  Investigations  in  Genetics  or  Biochemistry  of  Plants.  This 
work  may  be  elected  as  53^,  three  hours;  53^,  five  hours;  53^, 
eight  hours;  S^d,  ten  hours.     Assistant  Professor  BartletT. 

second  semester 

I.  Elements  of  Botany.  Four  hours.  Professor  Pollock,  Dr. 
HoLMAN,  and  Dr.  Povah. 

This  is   a  repetition   of  Course    I,   first  semester.     See  the   an- 
nouncement of  that  course  for  details. 

la.  Elements  of  Cryptogamic  Botany.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and 
quiz.    Four  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Kauffman. 

This  course  is  taken  in  place  of  Botany  i  by  those  who  have 
had  a  year  of  standard  high  school  botany  or  its  equivalent. 

2p.  The  Microscopy  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  Spices.  Lectures  and 
laboratory.  Three  hours.  Professor  Schlotterbeck,  and  as- 
sistants. 

2pa.  Advanced  Microscopy  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  Spices.  This  course 
is  intended  for  those  fitting  themselves  to  be  food  analysts. 
Tivo  or  four  hours.     Professor  Schloiterbeck  and  assistants. 
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6.     Mycology  and  Pathology.     Lectures,  field  and  laboratory  work. 
Four   hours.     Assistant   Professor   Kauffman. 

To  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  i  or  la. 

This  course  aims  at  a  general  introduction  to  the  morphology, 
physiology,  and  classification  of  fungi,  together  with  their 
artificial  cultivation,  and  their  relation  to  disease.  It  is  adapt- 
ed, as  a  preparation  in  general  botany,  for  teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  for  students  in  chemistry  or  medicine. 

8.     Morphology  and  Classification.     Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field 
work.    Four  hours.     Professor  Gleason. 

This  course  will  attempt  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  in- 
ternal morphology  and  with  the  classification  of  floweripg 
plants.  The  anatomy  of  stems,  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers  will 
be  studied ;  cultivated  flowers  from  the  greenhouse,  and  the 
wild  flowers  of  the  spring  flora  will  be  identified  and  classified. 

10.     Tropical    Food    Plants   and   Food    Products.      J>ectures   and    as- 
signed readings.     One  hour.     Professor  Gleason. 

This  non-technical  course  is  opeh  to  all  students  without  pre- 
requisite. In  it  is  presented  general  information  of  cultural 
value  concerning  the  source,  history,  cultivation,  preparation, 
and  commercial  importance  of  such  well-known  food  plants 
as  coffee,  tea,  spices,  rice,  sugar,  dates,  bananas,  cocoanuts, 
pineapples,  and  others.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  lan- 
tern slides. 

12.     Microscopy  of  Potable  and  Polluted  Waters.     Two  hours.    Pro- 
fessor POI.IOCK. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  students  in  sanitary  engineering. 
It  is  intended  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  organisms  frequently 
found  in  water  supplies,  giving  them  bad  tastes  or  odors,  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  those  organisms  which  are  conjferned 
in  the  purification  of  polluted  waters  or  of  sewage.  Students 
will  leam  to  recognize  the  commoner  organisms  concerned  in 
these  processes,  and  to  understand  how  their  biological  activi- 
ties are  related  to  pollution  and  purification.  Two  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Pollock. 

14.  Forest  Botany.  Continuation  of  Course  13.  Lectures,  field  and 
laboratory  work.  Foitr  hours.  Dr.  Ehlers. 
In  this  course  there  will  be  two  sections  at  the  same  hours  as 
in  Course  13.  The  first-  part  of  the  semester  will  be  spent  in 
the  study  of  the  development,  structure  and  function  0/  the 
tissues  of  woody  plants.  The  last  part  of  the  semester  will 
resume  the  outdoor  study  of  forest  plants. 
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[16.  Morphology,  Physiology,  and  Classification  of  Liverworts,  Moss- 
es, and  Ferns.  Lectures,  field,  and  laboratory  work.  Three 
hours.     Assistant  Professor  Kauffman. 

Not  open  to  those  who  have  had  2a.  To  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  Course  7  or  8.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

Course  16  deals  with  the  identification  of  the  Archegoniates  and 
the  biological  facts  and  theories  which  they  illustrate.  Omit- 
ted in  1916-1917.] 

18.     The  Biology  of  the  Fresh  Water  and  Marine  Algae.     Lectures, 
field,  and  laboratory.   Three  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Kauff- 
man. 
Not  open   to  those  who  have  had   la.     To  be  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  Course  7  or  8.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

20.     Advanced  Mycology  and  Pathology.    Conferences,  readings,  field 
and  laboratory  work.     Three,  five,  or  eight  hours.     Assistant 
Professor  Kauffman. 
See  Course  19,  of  which  this  may  be  made  a  continuation. 

zoa.  Seminary  in  Mycology.    One  hour.    Assistant  Professor  Kauff- 
man. 
Admission  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

[22.  Wood  Technology.     Three  or  five  hours. 

The  anatomy,  morphology  and  microtechnique  of  woody  tissues. 
Practice  in  the  killing,  dehydrating,  deaerating,  imbedding, 
sectioning,  staining,  mounting,  and  photographing  of  woods, 
together  with  a  study  of  their  anatomy  and  evolutionary  devel- 
opment in  their  bearings  upon  identification,  classification,  and 
economic  values.  Chiefly  laboratory  work.  Mr.  Tupper.  Omit- 
ted in  1916-1917.] 

26.     Experimental   Physiology.     Four  hours.     Professor  Newcombe. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  to  their  environment  as  man- 
ifested by  the  phenomena  of  nutrition,  growth,  and  irritability. 

To  be  preceded  by  one  semester  of  college  botany.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  passed  Course  7. 

28.  Botanical  Readings  in  German.  One  hour.  Assistant  Professor 
Lee. 

30fl.  Genetics.     The  course   will  consist   of  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  reading.     Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Bartlett. 
To  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  7  or  26. 

30^.  Genetics.      Conferences,    readings,    field    and    laboratory    work. 
Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Bartlett. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses   i   or   la,  7  or  26,  8 
and  30fl  in  Botany,  and  Course  I  in  Zoology. 
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30r.  Seminary   in   Genetics.     One   hour.     Assistant   Professor    Bart- 

LETT. 

Admission  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
32.     Biochemistry  of  Plants.    Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Bart- 

LETT. 

A  survey  of  the  compounds  elaborated  by  plants  from  the  stand 
point  of  plant  physiology. 

34.  Current  Literature  of  Botany.  Continuation  of  Course  33.  One 
hour,  the  2d  and  4th  Tu  of  each  month.    Professor  Newcombe. 

42.     Investigations  in  Physiology.    This  work  may  be  elected  as  42^, 
three  hours;  42^,  five  hours;  42c,  eight  hours;  ^id,  ten  houn. 
.  Professor  Newcombe. 

44.  Investigations  in  the  Role  of  Fungi  in  Soil  Fertility.  This  work 
may  be  elected  as  44^^  three  hours;  44b,  five  hours;  44r,  eight 
hours;  44d,  ten  hours.     Professor  Pollock. 

46.  Investigations  in  the  Bacterial  Diseases  of  Plants  This  work 
may  be  elected  as  46a,  three  hours;  46b,  fiite  hours;  46^,  eight 
hours;  46d,  ten  hours.     Professor  Pollock. 

48.  Investigations  in  Ecology.  This  work  may  be  elected  as  48^, 
three  hours;  48^,  five  hours ;  48^,  eight  hours;  48a?,  ten  hours. 
Professor  Gleason. 

50.  Investigations  in  Mycology  and  Pathology.  This  work  may  be 
elected  as  50a,  three  hours;  ^ob,  five  hours;  $oc,  eight  hours ; 
$od,  ten  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Kauffman. 

52.  Investigations  in  the  Physiology  of  Reproduction  in  Algae, 
Mosses,  or  Ferns.  This  work  may  be  elected  as  52a,  three 
hours;  S^b,  five  hours;  ^2c,  eight  hours;  $2d,  ten  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Kauffman. 

54.  Investigations  in  Genetics.  This  work  may  be  elected  as  <4a, 
three  hours;  54//,  five  hours;  j>4f,  eight  hours;  54^,  ten  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Bartlett. 


LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 

Courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  are  open  to  those  students  who  have 
completed  at  least  two  years  in  the  University,  or  can  satisfy  the  in- 
structors of  their  fitness  to  pursue  the  work.  Courses  i  and  5  should 
be  elected  consecutively,  as  one  year's  work,  but  they  may  be  elected 
independently  or  Course  5  may  be  elect-i^d  first.  Courses  7  to  12  are 
designing  courses ;  each  period  implies  three  hours  work ;  and  when 
outside  work  is  necessarv,  such  as  stadia  surveying,  ground  measure- 
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ment,  and  inspection,  the  entire  morning  or  entire  afternoon  will  be 
required,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Those  interested  in  landscape  design  are  referred  to  the  special 
announcement  of  the  Curriculum  in  Landscape  Design  which  may  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary's  office. 

Students  wishing  to  consult  about  these  courses  will  find  Profes- 
sor Tealdi  and  Mr.  Wittemore  in  Room  404  S.  W.,  at  the  hours 
posted  in  the  south  corridor.  Other  hours  by  appointment.  Profes- 
sor Tealdi  :  Telephone,  UniV.  Ex.  152-M,  or  City  Ex.  2430.  Mr. 
Wittemore:     Telephone,  Univ.  Ex.   152-J,  or  City  Ex.   1493-R. 

FIRST   semester 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Landscape  Design.     Lectures,  col- 

lateral reading,  and  reports.     Three  hour  a.     Professor  Tealdi 
and    Mr.   Wiiittemore^   with   occasional   lectures   by    Mr.    Si- 

MONDS. 

Course  i  is  designed  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  .variety 
of  problems  to  be  met  with  in  the  practice  of  landscape  gar- 
dening. It  is  not  intended  as  a  technical  course,  such  as  a 
course  in  construction  or  design.  The  general  problems  are 
treated  separately  and  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  subject 
of  good  taste  and  common  sense  in  all  problems,  from  the 
simple  arrangement  of  the  city  yard  to  the  laying  out  of  a 
country  estate.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the  semester  one 
lecture  may  be  omitted  and  a  two-hour  or  three-hour  period 
may  be  devoted  to  the  actual  study  of  local  examples.  The 
lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  stereopticon. 

2.  Garden  Design  and  Landscape  Gardening  in  England.    Lectures 

and  quizzes,  with  collateral  reading  and  reports.  Three  hours. 
Professor  Tealdi  and  Mr.  Whitiemore. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  follow  the  gradual  development 
of  garden  design  in  England  from  the  earliest  efforts  to  the 
present  day,  laying  special  stress  upon  the  transition  of  styles 
and  the  development  of  the  Naturalistic  or  English  style.  The 
lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  stereopticon. 

3.  Study  of  Materials  for  Planting. Design:  Trees  and  Shrubs.   Lec- 

tures,  reports,  and   field  work.     Three  hours.     Mr.  Whitte- 
MORE. 

Course  3  is  intended  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the 
shrubs  and  trees  generally  used  in  landscape  gardening.  It 
is  not  intended-  as  a  course  in  botany;  courses  in  botany  and 
ecology  are  prerequisites  to  this  course.  The  aesthetic  values 
of  plants  are  to  be  studied ;  their  shape,  size,  habits,  favorite 
habitat,  their  autumn  coloring  both  of  leaves  and  fruit,  and 
their  general  aspects  in  autumn  and  winter.  One  field  trip 
a  week  is  taken,  and  a  report  of  the  trip  is  required.     During 
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the  second  part  of  the  semester  the  field  trip  is  omitted;  the 
period  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work  when  the  entire  afternoon 
may  be  required.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon. 

7.  Design  of  Home  Grounds.  Study  of  local  examples  of  private 
grounds.  Solution  of  original  problems.  Drafting,  conferences, 
and  collateral  reading.     Three  hours.     Professor  Teaidi  and 

Mr.   WiriTTEMORE. 

The  work  in  Course  7  consists  chiefly  of  the  application  to  actual 
problems  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  Courses  3,  4,  and  6. 
The  students  are  required  to  work  out  problems  presented  to 
them  in  definite  form  by  the  instructors,  with  the  same  atten- 
tion to  details  which  is  necessary  in  actual  office  practice.  The 
drafting  consists  of  plans,  profiles,  colored  sketches,  and  fin- 
ished drawings. 

9.     City  Planning  I :     Parks  and  Park  Systems.    Four  hours. 

Course  9  and  10  deal  with  the  problem  that  is  of  such  vital 
interest  to  all  cities,  especially  those  smaller  towns  which  are 
growing  very  rapidly  and  have  not  yet  lost  the  chance  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  future.  In  the  case  of  small  towns 
the  development  of  a  park  system  is  very  often  its  town  plan- 
ning scheme  so  that  these  courses  might  be  classified  as  courses 
in  town  planning  in  which  the  landscape  designer's  interest  is 
preeminent.  In  Course  10  actual  park  layout  is  undertaken 
and  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  true  landscape 
effects  in  which  the  native  flora  should  be  the  main  part  of  the 
landscape  designer's  maMsrial  whether  placed  there  by  him  or 
selected  by  him  from  what  is  there  already.  A  park  system 
is  being  developed  around  Ann  Arbor,  which  from  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  area  included  in  present  and  future  development, 
presents  most  interesting  and  varied  problems.  Large  areas 
of  unbroken  park  land,  connecting  boulevards  partly  through 
the  city  but  mostly  through  the  rolling  land  to  the  south  and 
north  bank  of  the  river, — all  these  features  afford  most  com- 
plete material  to  the  student  of  park  construction,  development 
and  maintenance. 

It.     City  Planning  IT:     Design  of  Cemeteries.    Four  hours. 

The  landscape  cemetery,  the  most  American  landscape  creation, 
is  a  very  different  place  from  the  cemetery  of  fifty  years  ago; 
it  is  the  only  kind  laid  out  today  and  even  the  smallest  town 
considers  it  as  important  as  a  park.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
landscape  designer's  field  and  presents  a  number  of  problems 
different  from  other  undertakings.  Lay-out,  subdivision,  plant- 
ing, management,  and  maintenance,  are  considered  in  detail 
and  a  complete  set  of  drawings  of  at  least  one  problem  is 
required. 
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SECOND   SEMESTER 

4.  Study   of    Material    for   Planting   Design :     Trees,   Shrubs,   and 

Perennials.  Lectures,  planting  plans,  reports,  and  field  work. 
Three  hours.  Mr.  Whittemofe. 
Course  4  is  a  continuation  of  Course  3.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
are  studied  chiefly  in  relation  to  their  flowering  and  leafing 
characteristics  and  their  ornamental  values  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  are  studied  also  along  the 
same  lines.  Planting  plans  with  estimate  of  cost  are  required 
"from  time  to  time.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon. 

Prerequisite,  Landscape  Design  3  and  Courses  in  Botany. 

5.  Civic  Improvement  and  City  Planning.     Professor  Tealdi,  and 

Mr.  Wiiittemore. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  throughout  the  state  to  take  up  in 
earnest  the  different  phases  of  civic  improvement.  As  this 
subject  grows  to  be  recognized  in  the  state  of  Michigan  as  it 
has  been  in  other  states,  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance  not 
only  to  municipalities  but  to  every  individual  whether  in  the 
country  or  in  the  city,  there  will  arise  a  demand  for  men  and 
women  to  lead  the  way  of  civic  progress  in  their  communities. 
These  leaders  will  be  recruited  from  teachers  and  other  citi- 
zens who  have  devoted  time  to  a  study  of  this  most  complex 
question.  Course  5  is  offered  with  the  express  purpose  of 
stimulating  civic  spirit  and  a  desire  for  further  investigation 
among  those  who  would  like  to  keep  abreast  of  the  movement 
for  civic  improvement  and  who  are  interested  in  its  sane  de- 
velopment. Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the  following  ' 
city  lay-out,  streets,  bridges,  squares,  public  buildings,  parks, 
trees  and  other  natural  assets,  city  nuisances,  problems  of 
wires  and  advertisements  as  they  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
city,  dirt,  smoke  and  noise  as  they  affect  life  in  the  city. 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  housing  problem,  particularly  as 
it  is  affected  by  the  Garden  City  movement.  The  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  stereopticon. 

This  course  may  be  considered  a  practical  introduction  to  City 
Planning.  Many  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  taken  up  sep- 
arately and  in  detail  in  Courses  8  to  12  which  see  for  descrip- 
tions.— Three  hours. 

6.  Practice  in  Design.     Study  of  local  examples,  sketch  plans,  re- 

ports. Solution  of  simple  original  problems  based  on  topo- 
graphical surveys.  Field  work,  drafting,  and  conferences. 
Three  hours.  Mr.  Whittemore. 
Course  6  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  passed  satis- 
factorily in  Courses  i,  3,  and  4.  or  who  can  satisfy  the  in- 
structor that  they  have  done  equivalent  work. 
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8.     Design  of  Large  Country  Places.    Four  hours. 

Whereas  Course  7  deals  with  home  grounds  proper  whether  in 
the  city  or  in  the  country  and  therefore  with  moderate  sized 
and  small  areas  which  offer  the  restricted  problems  common  in 
cities  and  suburbs,  Course  8  deals  with  larger  problems  in 
which  the  broad  lay-out  is  the  main  feature.  Actual  surveys 
are  used  in  this  and  the  following  courses  as  the  basis  of  all 
problems. 

10.     City  Planning  II  r     Parks  and  Park  Systems.     Continuation  of 
Course  9.     Four  hours. 

12.     City  Planning  IV:     The  City  Plan.    Fi7fe  hours. 

The  subject  of  city  planning  which  was  entered  upon  in  course 
9  is  here  taken  up  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  cities, 
the  lay-out  of  subdivisions,  and  the  general  problems  which 
are  involved  in  a  city  plan.  The  garden  city  movement  is 
studied  in  relation  to  conditions  in  this  country.  A  special 
problem  will  be  required  of  each  student,  this  problem  to  be 
based  on  a  section  of  Ann  Arbor. 

16.     Advanced  Garden  Design.     Lectures^  drafting,  collateral   read- 
ing, and  field  reports.     Two  hours.     Professor  Tealdi. 

Prerequisites,  Landscape  Design,  i,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7. 

Courses  7  and  16  are  mainly  designing  courses,  requiring  outside 
reading  and  accompanied  by  occasional  lectures  throughout 
the  semester.  The  problems  are  solved  in  such  a  way  as  would 
be  expected  in  a  landscape  designer's  office.  Three  hours  of 
drawing  are  equal  to  one  credit  hour. 

FORESTRY 

Most  of  the  courses  in  Forestry  are  intended  primarily  for  the 
training  of  professional  foresters  but  are  open  to  all  students  of  the 
University,  who  are  proj^rly  prepared  to  take. them  and  who  obtain 
the  permission  of  the  professor  in  charge. 

However,  a  certain  numl>er  of  courses  are  now  offered  by  the 
Forestry  department  that  are  non-technical  in  character  and  are  open 
to  all  students  of  the  University  without  special  preparation.  The 
aim  of  these  courses  is  to  enable  students  in  other  departments  to 
become  informed  with  regard  to  certain  fundamental  phases  of  forest- 
ry work  and  forestry  conditions  in  their  relation  to  our  national  bus- 
iness and  general  welfare.  These  general  courses  are  2,  21,  22,  23,  24, 
and  24a. 

All  Forestry  courses  are  given  in  the  Natural  Science  building. 

(For  further  information  regarding  Forestry  courses,  see  the 
special  Forestry  Announcement.) 
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Consultation  Hours. — ^Throughout  registration  week,  September 
27  to  October  4,  Professor  Roth  or  his  representative,  will  be  in 
Room  F  214,  N.  S.,  10-12  daily,  to  consult  with  students  and  advise 
them  in  their  elections. 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

3.  Timber.  Continuation  of  Course  4.  I,ectures  and  laboratory. 
Two   hours.     Prerequisites,    Forestry   4.      Assistant    Professor 

YOTTNG. 

5.  Silvics.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Four  hours.  Professor 
Sponsler. 

Life  of  the  tree,  its  habits  and  behavior  in  the  woods.  Includes 
structure  and  functions  of  the  roots,  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit, 
the  effects  of  soil,  climate,  light,  and  other  factors  upon  the 
tree  and  the  forest  in  general  and  upon  the  important  timber 
trees  and  forests  in  definite  regions. 

Prerequisites,  Botany  13  and  14  and  Forestry  i. 

7.     Forest  Mensuration.     Lectures  and  laboratory.    Four  hours.    Mr. 

POTTINGER. 

Timber  estimating  and  scaling;  methods  of  surveying  and  map- 
ping of  forest  lands ;  methods  used  in  forest  investigations 
for  measuring  volumes  of  single  trees  and  entire  stands  of 
timber;  study  of  rate  of  growth  of  single  trees  and  yield  in 
volume  of  entire  stand. 

Prerequisites,  Surveying  12  and  r3>  Botany  13  and  14,  Mathe- 
matics I  and  2. 

9.  Silviculture.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Four  hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Yohng  and  Mr.  Pottinger. 

Natural  reproduction  of  the  forest,  of  silvicultural  systems  of 
treatment.  Methods  used  in  care  of  the  forest — improvement 
cuts,  thinnings,  underplanting,  etc.  Application  of  methods 
of  reproduction  and  care  to  conditions  in  United  States  and 
Canada.    Timber  marking. 

Prerequisites,  Forestry  5  and  6.  Geology  15  must  precede  or 
accompany  this  course. 

iia-d.  Special  or  advanced  work  in  Forestry.     This  course  may  be 
selected  only  by  special  permission  of  the  professor  in  charge. 
Two,  thres  or  four  hours. 
This  course  is  elected  as : 

iia.  Management.     Professor  Roth. 

lib.  Silvics  and  Dendrology.    Professor  Sponsler. 

lie.  Silviculture.     Assistant  Professor  Yoi/ng. 

lid.  Protection  and  Utilization.     Assistant  Professor  Lovejoy. 
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13.  Forest  Utilization.  Lectures  and  field  work.  Three  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  LovEjOY. 

Methods  of  realizing  upon  forest  resources.  Uses  of  timber, 
points  of  production  and  market.  Methods  of  manufacture, 
costs  and  values.  Minor  forest  products.  Logging  and  saw- 
milling.  Stumpage  valuation.  Timber  sale  contracts  and  sale 
administration.     Miscellaneous  forest  uses. 

Prerequisites,  Surveying  12  and  13  and  Forestry  i. 

15.     Forest  Management.    Four  hours.    Professor  Roth. 

General  forest  surveys  and  preparation  of  working  plans ;  ad- 
ministration and  regulation  of  the  field  and  office  work  in  the 
care  of  a  large  tract  of  timber  and  the  methods  of  calculation 
involved  in  judging  the  value  of  forests  and  forest  operations. 

Prerequisites,  Forestry  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  and  14. 

17.     Dendrology.     Lectures  and  laboratory.     Two  hours.     Professor 

Sponsi.er. 
Important  forest  trees,  classification,  relation  to  economic  phases 

and  geographic  features  of  the  region ;  forest  types. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  13  and  14;  Forestry  i  and  6. 

19.  Forest  Improvements.  Lectures  and  field  work.  Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  LoA^jOY. 

Planning,  locating,  and  constructing  headquarters  stations  and 
buildings,  forest  roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  lookout  stations, 
camps,  and  other  permanent  improvements ;  locating  and  devel- 
oping systems  of  improvements;  costs  of  construction  and 
maintenance.  The  course  considers  iroprovemejits  for  admin- 
istration and  protection  rather  than  for  logging  or  other  ex- 
ploitation. 

Prerequisites,  Forestry  7  and  Surveying  12. 

21.  Conservation  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Forest  Resources  of 
the  United  States.  One  hour.  Assistant  Professor  Lovejoy. 
Development  of  the.  Public  Land  Policy  of  the  United  States; 
characteristics  and  status  of  the  natural  resources ;  forest  pro- 
ducts and  their  relation  to  our  industries;  forest  influences  on 
climate  and  water  supply;  methods  by  which  the  forester 
handles  timber  properties. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  in  general  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  economy.     Open  to  all  students. 

23.  Forestry  for  Civil  Kngineers.  Two  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Young. 
Economic  importance  of  forestry.  Relation  of  forests  to  pre- 
cipitation and  stream-flow  with  especial  reference  to  power  and 
storage  reservoirs  and  irrigation  projects.  Methods  of  plant- 
ing for  watershed  protection,  for  snowbreaks  and  windbreaks. 
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Identificaliony  characteristics,  methods  of  storage  and  season- 
ing of  timbers  used  in  construction.  Grading  rules  and  speci- 
fication used  in  buying  and  selling  timber.  Wood  preserva- 
tion.   Fire  protection. 

This  course  has  no  prerequisites  and  is  open  to  all  students. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

1.  Introduction  to  Forestry.  Four  hours.    Professor  Roth  and  Mr. 

POTTINGER. 

A  general  presentation  of  the  subject,  its  history,  objects,  meth- 
ods, as  well  as  its  economic  importance. 
Prerequisites,  Botanj'  13. 

2.  Woodlots   and    Forest   Parks.      Lectures   and   field   work.      Two 

hours.    Professor  Sponslfr. 

Importance  and  care  of  Avoodlots,  forest  parks,  plantations,  street 
and  shade  trees. 

Open  to  all  students.     No  prerequisites. 

4.     Timber.     Lectures  and  laboratory.     Tivo  hours.     Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Young. 

Structure  and  identification  of  woods  used  for  timber.  Study 
of  mechanical  properties  (strength  and  resistance)  by  actual 
tests.  Methods  of  seasoning  and  preservative  treatment  of 
woods. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  i.  Botany  13  and  14. 

8.     Forest  Mensuration.     Continuation  of  Course   7.     Lectures  and 
field  work.    Four  hours.     Mr.  Pottinger. 
Prerequisite,  Forestry  7. 

10.     Silviculture.     Lectures  and  field  work.     Four  hours.     Assistant 
Professor  Young  and  Mr.  Pottinger. 
Artificial  reproduction  of  the  forest.    Methods  of  direct  seeding. 
Raising   trees   in   the  nursery.    Methods  of  planting  trees   in 
the  field.     Actual  practice  in  nursery  and  planting  work. 

Jia-d.  Special  or  Advanced  Work  in  Forestry.     This  course  may  be 
elected  only  by  special  j>ermission  of  the  professor  in  charge. 
Tivo,  three,  or  four  hours. 
This  course  is  elected  as : 

12a.  Management.     Professor  Roth. 

12b.  Silvics  and   Dendrology.     Professor  Sponsler. 

I2c.  Silviculture   and   Timber.     Assistant    Professor   Yoi'Ng. 

izd.  Protection  and    Utilization.     Assistant   Professor   LovEjoy. 
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14.     Forest   Utilization.     Continuation   of   Course    13.      Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Lovejoy. 

Prerequisite,  Forestry  13., 

16.     Forest  Management.     Continuation  of  Course   15.     Four  hours. 
Professor  Roth  and  Mr.  Pottinger. 

Prerequisite,  the  same  as  for  Forestry  15,  and  including  For- 
estry 15. 

18.     National  Forest  Administration.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Profes- 
sor Lovejoy. 

History  of  the  public  land  policy  of  the  United  States.  Public 
land  laws  and  their  administration.  Land  classification.  De- 
velopment of  the  National  Forest  policy.  Organization  and 
work  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Detail  of  National  Forest 
Administration. 

20.     Forest  Protection.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor   Lovejoy. 

Enemies  of  the  forest  as  they  affect  the  work  of  the  forester. 
Forest  laws,  trespass  and  trespass  procedure.  Occurrence,  pre- 
vention and  suppression  of  forest  fires.  Fating  of  protection 
costs  to  hazards  and  values.  Planning  and  operating  fire 
preventing  and  fire  fighting  systems.  Preventive  and  protec- 
tive measures  in  attack  by  insects  and  fungi.  Meteorological 
and  other  damages. 

Prerequisites,  Forestry  4,  q,  and  10,  Botany  17,  Zoology  6. 

22.     Conservation  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Forest  Resources  of 
the   United  States.     One  hour.     Assistant  Professor  Lovejoy. 
(See  No.  21  for  first  semester,  for  description  of  courses.) 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  in  general  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  economy.     Open  to  all  students. 

24.     Forestry  for  Teachers.     Tivo  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Young. 

The  forester's  work  and  problems  he  has  to  solve.  Economic 
importance  of  forestry.  History  of  forestry  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Our  timber  resources  and  their  distribu- 
tion. Factors  affecting  tree-growth.  Influences  of  forest  upon 
climate,  stream-flow,  and  erosion.  How  the  forest  is  repro- 
duced and  cared  for.     Forestry  literature. 

Non-technical  treatment  of  subject. 

Open  to  all  students.     No  prerequisites. 

24a.  Forestry  for  Teachers.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Young. 
This  course  may  be  taken  as  a  separate  course  or  as  supplemen- 
tary to  Course  24  by  students  who  desire  field  and  laboratory 
work  in  the  identification  of  wood  and  of  our  common  trees. 
Open  to  all  students, 
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COURSES  IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

OPEN,    UNDER    CERTAIN    CONDITIONS,   TO    STIFDENTS    IN    THE    COLLEGE    OF 

LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND   THE    ARTS 

Certain  courses,  given  in  other  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity, may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts.  For  the  detailed  description  of  such  courses 
see  the  Announcements  of  those  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Students  in  this  College  may  elect  courses  in  other  Schools  and 
Colleges  of  the  University  only  by  special  permission  of  the  Dean 
of  this  College.  Such  permission  is  granted  pro  forma  to  students 
enrolled  in  programs  (Business  Administration,  Forestry,  etc.)  whose 
curricula  include  courses  outside  the  College.  But  students  who 
relinquish  such  special  programs  forfeit  the  credit  for  extra-Depart- 
mental courses  they  may  have  taken.    . 

Courses  in  the  Medical  School  or  the  Law  School  thus  taken, 
may  not  be  counted  towards  the  hours  of  Literary  credit  required 
for  the  Combined  Curriculum. 

The  only  courses  which  may  be  elected  without  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  are  the  following: 


DRAWING 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

1.  Geometrical  Drawing.     Two,  three  or  four  hours. 

2.  Free-Hand  Drawing.     T7U0  hours.     Miss  Hunt. 

Application  of  the  laws  of  perspective,  light  and  shade,  in  the 
free-hand  representation  of  form,  by  the  use  of  pen  and  pencil. 
A  general  preliminary  course. 

The  section  is  limited  to  30  students. 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry     I.     Lectures  and  Drawing.     I'wo  hours, 
4a.  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Shades  and  Shadows.     Three  hours. 

5.  Descriptive  Geometry  IL     Lectures  and  Drawing.     Two  hours. 
Course  5  must  be  preceded  by  Course  4  of  which  it  is  the  con- 
tinuation. 

5^.  Perspective  and  Stereotomy.     Two  hours. 
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8.  Water  Color   Drawing.     Advanced  Composition   and   Still    Life. 

Two  hours.    Miss  Hunt. 
The  section  is  limited  in  number. 
Course  8  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  2,  3,  and  7. 

9.  Historic    Ornament    and    Applied    Design.      Tiuo    hours.      Miss 

Hunt. 

10.     Free-Hand  Lettering.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Palmer. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

I.     Geometrical  Drawing.     Two,  three,  or  four  hours. 

3.  Free-Hand  Drawing  (Advanced),     l^wo  hours.     Miss  Hunt. 
Work  from  casts  and  still  life  in  black  and  white.     Rendering 

with  charcoal,  brush,  and  pencil. 
Course  3  must  be  preceded  by  Course  2  or  an  equivalent. 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry     L     Lectures  and  Drawing.     Two  hours. 
4a.  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Shades  and  Shadows.     Three  hours. 

5.  Descriptive  Geometry  IL     Lectures  and  Drawing.     Two  hours. 
Course  5  must  be  preceded  by  Course  4  of  which  it  is  the  con- 
tinuation. 

5a.  Perspective  and  Stereotomy.     Two  hours. 

7.     Water-Color  Drawing.     Elementary  drawing  and  coloring  from 
copy.     Two  hours.    Miss  Hunt. 
Course  7  must  be  preceded  by  Course  2. 

9^7.  Historic   Ornament   and   Applied    Design.     (Continued.)      T7V0 
hours.    Room  31.    Miss  Hunt. 

10.     Free-Hand  Lettering.     Two  hours.    Mr.  Palmer. 


ARCHITECTURE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

15.  General  Course  in  the  History  of  Architecture.  Two  hours. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  seeking  a  liberal  cul- 
ture a  survey  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  building.  The 
temples,  cathedrals,  palaces,  and  other  characteristic  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient,  medieval,  renaissance  and  modern  styles, 
their  design,  sculpture,  and  painted  decorations  will  be  studied 
lateral  reading.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity, but  cannot  be  counted  towards  graduation  in  archi- 
tecture. 
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HYGIENE 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

I.     General  Hygiene.    I-ectures.    Three  hours.    Professor  Vaugiian. 

ROMAN  LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE 

The  courses  in  Roman  Law  are  closely  associated  with  the  work 
in  Latin.  Either  of  the  cotirses  may  be  taken  with  profit  by  the 
student  of  Latin  who  is  also  interested  in  history  or  law. 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

I.     Roman  Private  Law.    The  History  and  Fundamental  Principles 
of  Roman  Private  Law.     Two  hours.     Professor  Drake. 

10.     The  Science  of  Jurisprudence.     Two  hours.     Professor  Drake. 
These  hours  are  subject  to  change. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

Courses  in  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Hygiene,  Physiological  Chem- 
istry, and  Physiology  may  be  elected  by  permission  of  Dean  Effin- 
GER.  They  may  not,  however,  be  counted  as  part  of  the  Literary 
credit  on  the  Combined  Curriculum.  Information  concerning  these 
courses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar.  See  also  the  chapter 
on  the  Medical  School. 
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Special  Announcements  giving  further  information  in  regard  to 
these  Colleges  are  published  annually.  For  copies  of  these  Announce- 
ments or  for  other  information  relating  to  the  Colleges,  address  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Hopkins,  Secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


In  the  legislative  act  under  which  the  University  was  organized 
in  1837,  provision  was  made  for  instruction  in  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture. Work  was  not  actually  begun  in  engineering,  however,  until 
1858,  and  the  first  degrees  were  conferred  in  i860.  The  engineering 
courses  were  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  until  the  close  of  the  collegiate  year,  1894-1895. 
At  that  time  the  College  (Department)  of  Engineering  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Regents  as  a  separate  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Instruction  in  architecture  was  organized  as  a  sub-department 
of  the  College  of  Engineering  in  1906.  In  19 13  the  College  of  Archi- 
tecture was  given  control  of  its  programs  of  study,  and,  in  general, 
charged  with  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

The  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture  offer  a  group  of 
four-year  curricula  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  degree 
conferred  upon  completion  of  one  of  these  curricula  is  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Engineering,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture.  The 
requirements  for  these  degrees  will  be  found  on  pages  345  and  383. 

The  academic  year  extends  from  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  first 
Thursday  in  October  to  the  last  Thursday  in  .Tune  (October  2,  191 7, 
to  June  27,  1918).  In  addition  to  four  academic  years,  attendance 
at  a  Summer  Session  of  eight  weeks,  beginning  the  Monday  after 
Commencement  (July  2,  to  August  24,  1917),  is  required  between 
the  second  and  third  years  of  residence  for  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  except  those  in  Civil  Engineering;  and  between  the 
third  and  fourth  years  for  students  in  Civil  Engineering.  In  addition 
to  four  academic  years  of  residence,  students  in  the  College  of  Archi- 
tecture are  required  to  work  four  months  in  an  architect's  office. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  al  present  the  same  for  all 
students  in  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  They 
must   bring  credentials    from   the   preparatory   school   last   attended. 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  on  diploma,  by  examination,  or  on 
credits  from  another  college.  Advanced  credit  is  allowed  for  work 
done  in  other  institutions,  provided  the  applicant's  record  shows  that 
such  work  is  equivalent  to  some  course  or  courses  offered  in  the  (jni- 
versity  of  Michigan.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  admission  of 
special  students  under  certain  conditions. 

ADMISSION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  A  DEGREE 

Candidates  for  admission  as  regular  undergraduate  students  must 
pass  examinations  in  fifteen  units  as  indicated  below  or  must  be 
recommended  by  an  accredited  preparatory  school  as  graduates  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  these  requirements  for  admission.  Stu- 
dents who  otherwise  meet  the  above  requirements  but  are  deficient 
in  not  more  than  one  and  pne-half  units,  may  be  admitted  condition- 
ally, but  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  within  one  year.  These 
requirements  are  stated  in  units,  a  unit  being  defined  as  a  course 
covering  an  academic  year  that  shall  include  in  the  aggregate  not 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sixty-minu*e 
hours  of  classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing,  or 
shop  work  are  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  of  recitation. 

Prescribed  Units  for  Admission 

GEtour  I.    Absolute  Requirements — lo  Units 

English   3  units 

Grammar,  Composition,  Classics,  History  of  English  Literature. 

Mathematics   3  units 

Algebra,  through  quadratics.    Geometry,  Plane,  Solid,  Spherical. 

Physics   I  unit 

History  1   unit 

Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish — One  of  these 2  units 

Group  IL    Alternative  Requirements — i^  or  2  Units 

Chemistry I   unit 

Trigonometry,  Plane  J'4  unit 

German  or  French i  or  2  units 

Greek  or  Latin  i  or  2  units 

Manual  Training  , I  unit 
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Group  III.    Ofjioxal  Requirements — 3^  or  3  Units 

The  3  or  3J^  optional  units  may  be  presented  in  any  subjects 
for  which  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  by  the  accredited  school 
and  which  are  taught  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  University ;  but 
no  more  than  three  of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission  will 
be  accepted  in  vocational  subjects  and  no  more  than  two  units  in  any 
one  of  them.  Students  of  Architecture  should,  if  possible,  offer  one 
unit  of  free-hand  drawing. 

The  Manual  Training  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  excuse 
the  student  from  Shop  i  and  2  in  the  University.  Students  who 
present  the  full  requirements  for  admission  without  Chemistry  or 
Trigonometry,  will  take  a  two-hour  course  in  Trigonometry  and  two 
four  hour  courses  in  Chemistry  during  their  first  year  of  residence, 
receiving  credit  for  the  same  toward  graduation. 

All  applicants  must  send  prospectuses  of  the  courses  of  study  or 
letters  from  instructors  describing  the  work  done  when  credit  is 
asked  in  the  vocational  subjects, — Manual  Training,  Drawing,  Agri- 
culture, and  Commercial  Branches.  In  general,  the  standards  set  up 
by  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  will  be  recog- 
nized in  adjusting  high  school  credits  in  vocational  studies. 

Chemistry  and  Plane  Trigonometry  are  placed  in  an  alternative 
group  with  German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Manual  Training,  so 
that  all  high  schools  with  three  or  more  teachers  may  offer  full  prep- 
aration for  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  even  if 
they  cannot  teach  Chemistry  and  Trigonometry.  These  courses  are 
offered  in  the  Summer  Session  to  accommodate  students  who  wish 
instruction  in  them  before  entering  the  Colleges. 

Some  modifications  of  the  language  requirements  may  be  allowed 
in  the  case  of  students  whose  native  tongue  is  other  than  English. 
These  cases  will  be  considered  individuall)'. 

Under  English  is  included  Grammar,  Composition,  Reading  of 
English  Classics,  and  History  of  English  Literature.  The  History 
of  English  Literature  may  form  part  of  the  work  of  either  the  third 
or  fourth  year.  Four  units  in  English  should  always  be  presented 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Language  Requirement  for  Graduation 

All  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  are  required 
to  complete  the  equivalent  of  Course  4  in  French  or  German ;  in  the 
College  of  Architecture  they  are  required  to  complete  the  equivalent 
of  Course  3  in  French  or  German,  as  given  in  these  Colleges.  Course 
2  in  Spanish,  when  preceded  by  at  least  three  years  of  Latin  or 
Greek  or  Course  3  in  Spanish  when  preceded  by  two  years  of  Latin 
or  Greek,  will  satisfy  this  modern  language  requirement.  If  the 
engineering   student   meets   this   requirement   with   less   than   sixteen 
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hours  of  college  credit,  or  the  architectural  student  with  less  than 
twelve  hours  of  college  credit,  he  must  substitute  for  the  balance 
courses  from  the  following  list: — English,  Foreign  Languages,  Ora- 
tory, History,  Political  Science,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Phil- 
osophy, Fine  Arts,  Music. 

ADMISSION  ON  DIPLOMA 

Students  presenting  graduation  certificates  from  any  of  the 
schools  officially  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Diploma  Schools,  are 
admitted  without  examination  to  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  if  they  are  recommended  by  the  principal  of  the  school 
in  the  subjects  required  as  units  for  admission.  Students  must  have 
done  their  work  in  mathematics  and  physics  recently  enough  to  have 
these  subjects  thoroughly  in  mind  if  they  are  to  enter  and  do  the 
work  required  in  either  College.  These  studies  may  be  reviewed  in 
the  Summer  Session,  July  2  to  August  24,  191 7.  College  credit  may 
be  given  for  studies  presented  in  excess  of  fifteen  units  required  for 
admission,  if  these  studies  are  deemed  equivalent  to  similar  courses 
in  the  University.  Such  credit  will  be  adjusted  after  consultation 
with  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department  concerned. 

The  approved  schools  of  the  University  of  Michigan  do  not 
necessarily  include  all  of  those  accredited  to  or  affiliated  with  other 
universities  or  colleges. 

Diplomas  and  seventy-two-count  academic  certificates  issued  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  accepted 
by  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture  in  place  of  exam- 
inations in  all  the  subjects  required  for  entrance  which  are  covered 
by  such  credentials.  A  sta^ment  from  the  teacher,  giving  in  detail 
the  work  done  and  proficiency  attained  in  these  subjects,  must  be 
submitted  by  the  holder  of  the  credentials. 

A  student  who  has  failed  to  secure  a  certificate  of  graduation 
and  the  principal's  recommendation  from  an  approved  school  will 
be  required  to  pass  the  regular  examinations  for  entrance  in  all 
subjects. 

Students  who  desire  to  enter  the  College  of  Engineering  should 
present  their  credentials  at  the  office  of.  the  Assistant  Dean,  Room 
255,  Engineering  Building,  not  later  than  September  24,  191 7,  if 
they  intend  to  enter  for  the  first  semester,  and  not  later  than  January 
30,  1918,  if  they  intend  to  enter  for  the  second  semester.  Students 
who  desire  to  enter  the  College  of  Architecture  should  present  their 
credentials  on  or  before  these  dates  to  the  Professor  of  Architecture, 
Room  209  of  the  same  building. 

It  is  better  to  mail  the  credentials  to  the  proper  office  as  long 
before  these  dates  as  practicable.  They  will  be  examined,  placed  on 
file,  and  the  applicant  will  be  informed  whether  they  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements or  not.  Certificates  and  diplomas  from  schools  other 
than  those  officially  approved  by  the  University  do  not  excuse  an  ap- 
plicant from  the  admission  examinations. 
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ADMISSION  ON  EXAMINATION 

Examinations  for  admission  are  held  in  September  and  in  Feb- 
ruary. These  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts,  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  on  page 
Ii6.  Applicants  priesenting  themselves  too  late  for  the  scheduled 
examinations  are  required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  of  fii'e  dollars. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  WORK 

In  English  Language,  English  Literature,  French,  German, 
Greek,  Latin,  Physics,  Chemistry,  History,  Physiography,  Botany, 
and  Z.oology  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted is  identical  with  that  described  for  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts. 

Mathematics. — ^The  three  and  one -half  units  in  mathematics  in- 
clude Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry,  as  follows: — Algebra.— 
Fundamental  Rules,  Fractions,  .Simple  Equations,  Involution  and 
Evolution,  the  Theory  of  Exponents,  and  Quadratic  Equations,  as 
given  in  Beman  and  Smith's  Elements  of  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent 
in  other  authors.  Geometry. — Plane,  Solid,  and  Spherical  Geometry  as 
given  in  Beman  and  Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  or  an  equiva- 
lent in  other  authors.  Trigonometry. — Plane  Trigonometry,  as  given 
in  Hall  and  Frink's  Trigonometry,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors. 

N.  B. — It  is  very  desirable  that  high  schools  whose  graduates 
are  ii-eceived  on  diploma  arrange  their  courses  so  as  to  include  a  por- 
tion of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry  in  their  last  preparatory  year. 
Students  who  do  not  come  from  diploma  schools  should  take  a  sim- 
ilar review  if  they  expect  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  mathematics  in 
the  University. 

Spanish. — In  addition  to  covering  thoroughly  the  subject  of  Span- 
ish grammar  as  is  presented  in  such  a  work  as  Wagner's  Spanish 
Grammar,  the  student  should  have  read  considerable  modern  Spanish 
and  be  able  to  read  at  sight  easy  prose.  The  preparatory  course 
should  include  daily  practice  in  conversation. 

Drawing. — Where  the  full  two  units  are  offered  for  admission 
the  work  may  consist  of  free-hand  drawing,  mechanical  drawing, 
and  design,  a  combination  of  any  two  of  these,  or  it  may  consist  en- 
tirely of  any  one  of  the  three.  Each  one-half  unit  offered  must 
represent  work  extending  through  the  equivalent  of  two  forty  five 
minute  periods  per  day  for  one-half  year. 

The  work  to  be  covered  in  the  first  half  unit  allowed  is  stated 
below.  To  receive  the  additional  one-half,  one,  or  one  and  one-half 
units  the  work  must  be  relatively  more  advanced  and  the  student 
must  present  a  separate  outline  of  each  course  taken  together  with 
the  drawings  made. 
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1.  Free-Hand  Drawing. — The  student  should  show  that  he  can 
represent  correctly  in  outline  and  in  light  and  shade,  geometric  and 
simple  natural  or  decorative  form.  Accuracy  of  proportion  and  per- 
spective are  essential.     The  pencil,  charcoal,  or  brush  may  be  used. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing. — 7'his  work  should  cover; 

(a)  Exercises  giving  evidence  of  skill  in  the  use  of  instruments 
and  knowledge  of  materials  used.  These  should  consist  mainly  of 
the  accurate  geometrical  construction  of  the  more  important  plane 
curves,  with  simple  problems  involving  tangents  and  normals  to  the 
same. 

(b)  Graded  exercises  in  the  orthographic  projections  of  simple 
geometrical  forms  and  working  drawings  of  some  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary constructions  in  wood  and  metal,  all  fully  dimensioned,  and 
in  which  the  conventional  signs  are  properly  used. 

(c)  Exercises  in  line  shading,  shade  lining,  and  cross  hatching, 
together  with  a  reasonable  skill  in  lettering. 

3.  Design. — In  this  work  a  student  should  demonstrate  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  design  and  the  ability  to  apply  them. 
The  exercises  should  consist  of  compositions  of  straight  and  free 
curved  lines  and  simple  shapes  and  their  use  in  the  design  of  simple 
objects,  such  as  a  book  cover,  etc.  The  exercises  may  be  in  black 
and  white,  various  values,  or  in  color,  and  may  consist  in  part  of 
objects  in  wood  or  metal,  and  the  like. 

Manual  Training  in  Shop  Work. — One  unit,  optionally  pre- 
scribed. The  work  to  be  accepted  for  this  unit  must  cover  bench 
work  in  wood,  wood  turning,  and  simple  pattern  making;  forging, 
chipping  and  filing;  elementary  machine  shop  work. 

Two  units.  Allowed.  In  making  up  the  two  units  allowed,  not 
more  than  one  unit  will  be  accepted  in  wood  work,  wood  turning,  and 
pattern  making;  one  unit  in  machine  shop  work;  one-half  unit  in 
forge  shop  work ;  one-half  unit  in  foundry. 

Agriculture  and  Commercial  Branches, — In  general  the  require- 
ment for  a  unit  in  Agriculture  or  in  Commercial  Branches  involves 
the  completion  of  a  course  taken  at  least  Ave  hours  per  week  for 
one  year  and  accepted  for  graduation  in  the  high  school.  The  ex- 
tent and  character  of  the  work  must  be  approved  by  the  University 
Inspector. 

CONDITIONAL  ADMISSION 

An  applicant  who  is  deficient  in  not  more  than  one  and  one-half 
units,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  conditionally ; 
but  he  must  remove  any  condition  thus  incurred  at  one  of  the  next 
two  regular  examinations  for  admission ;  no  student  who  has  an 
admission  condition  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year 
of  residence  is  allowed  to  enter  his  classes  until  such  condition  is 
removed,  unless  for  valid  reason  an  extension  of  time  is  granted  for 
its  removal. 
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ADMISSION  ON  CREDITS  FROM  ANOTHER  COLLEGE 

Applicants  who  have  taken  some  portion  of  the  studies  required 
for  admission  in  an  approved  school  or  college — not  a  high  school — 
may  receive  credit  for  such  work  in  place  of  taking  examination  in 
the  same.    The  following  documents  must  be  presented : 

a.  An  official  copy  of  their  credits  showing  the  subjects  studied 
in  such  school  or  college,  the  number  of  weeks  devoted  to  each,  the 
number  of  class  periods  per  week,  and  the  standard  attained  upon 
completing  the  same. 

b.  An  official  certificate  of  their  regular  admission  to  such 
school  or  college. 

c.  An  official  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  such  school 
or  college. 

•Applicants  in  Engineering  should  apply  in  person  to  the  Assistant 
Dean,  Room  255,  Engineering  building,  and  applicants  in  Architec- 
ture to  the  Professor  of  Architecture,  Room  209,  Engineering  build- 
ing, September  19  or  20,  or  January  30,  or  their  documents  may  be 
sent  on  in  advance  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science  of  this  University  (and  graduates 
of  other  approved  colleges)  are  admitted  without  examination  to 
advanced  standing  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  Engineering  or 
Architecture. 

They  should  present  to  the  Assistant  Dean  or  to  the  Professor 
of  Architecture  an  official  certificate  of  the  date  of  their  graduation — 
not  their  diploma — and  an  official  copy  of  the  record  of  the  studies 
they  have  completed,  showing  the  subjects  studied,  the  number  of 
weeks  devoted  to  each,  the  number  of  class  periods  per  week,  and 
the  grade  attained. 

Such  students  are  excused  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
general  requirements  for  graduation  (see  page  345).  The  remaining 
requirements  can  be  completed  in  two  years,  if,  as  an  undergraduate, 
the  student  has  taken  the  Mathematics  and  Physics  prescribed  for 
Engineering  students  (see  page  345),  and  Courses  4  and  5  in  Draw- 
ing (see  page  361).  A  knowledge  of  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
analytical  mechanics,  elementary  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry 
is  required  for  the  advanced  work. 

The  culture  imparted  by  classical  or  other  liberal  subjects  will 
be  found  to  have  its  uses  for  one  engaged  in  technical  work  and  a 
thorough  study  of  the  pure  sciences  will  prepare  engineering  students 
for  their  work  in  applied  sciences.  All  the  time  the  student  can  de- 
vote to  general  studies  before  taking  up  specialities  will  be  well  spent. 
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Students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year's  work  in  an 
approved  college,  and  who  bring  explicit  and  official  certificates 
describing  their  course  oi  study  and  scholarship,  and  testifying  to 
their  good  character,  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  without 
examination  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  what 
credit  they  are  to  receive  for  work  done  in  the  college  from  which 
they  have  come. 

Such  applicants  should  present  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal 
from  college ;  an  official  copy  of  their  college  record ;  and  an  official 
record  of  their  high  school,  or  other  work,  preparatory  for  college, 
the  same  as  those  admitted  on  diploma. 

Students  who  have  not  completed  a  year's  college  work  in  an 
approved  college,  but  before  entering  these  Colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity have  pursued  studies  beyond  those  required  for  admission,  may 
be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  on  passing  the  regular  entrance 
examinations,  and  examinations  in  such  undergraduate  studies  as 
they  may  ask  to  be  credited  with  in  advance. 

Work  in  Manual  Training  and  Drawing,  pursued  in  a  high 
school,  is  recognized  for  advanced  credit  if  considered  by  the  instruct- 
ors in  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  or  Architecture  equivalent  to  the 
work  given  in  this  University.  Students  desiring  advanced  standing 
in  Drawing  must  bring  all  drawings  completed  previous  to  entrance. 

Advanced  credits  must  be  secured  before  the  student  is  classified 
and  the  record  at  once  placed  on  file  in  the  Secretary's  office.  An 
account  once  closed  cannot  be  reopened  without  special  permission 
from  the  Assistant  Dean  or  the  Professor  of  Architecture. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS  NOT  CANDIDATES  FOR  A 

DEGREE 

Students  who  are  pursuing  work  in  these  Colleges  and  are  not 
candidates  for  a  degree,  are  designated  Special  Students. 

Students  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  wish  to  pursue  par- 
ticular studies  in  either  College  and  who  show  by  examinations  or 
by  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  certificates  that  they  are  prepared 
to  do  good  work  in  the  selected  courses,  may  be  admitted  as  special 
students  on  the  recommendation  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  of 
instruction  in  which  they  wish  to  study.  The  object  of  this  rule  is 
to  enable  young  men  who  are  beyond  the  high  school  age  to  secure 
technical  training  along  special  lines  when  they  are  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  work.  Two  or  more  years  of  successful  experience  as 
teacher,  draftsman,  surveyor,  engineer,  or  operative  in  engineering 
works,  will  be  given  considerable  weight  in  determining  the  fitness 
of  the  candidate.  In  general,  a  good  working  knowledge  of  English, 
algebra,  and  geometry  is  required  in  order  to  succeed  in  engineering 
studies.  Applicants  for  admission  as  special  students  should  send 
as  early  as  possible  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  letters 
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of  recommendation,  certificates  of  scholarship  and  an  exact  statement 
of  the  courses  desired. 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  for  special  students  in  Architec- 
ture. Such  students  must  be  qualified  for  the  courses  they  wish  to 
pursue  and  must  have  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  College  of 
Architecture.  They  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  have 
had  two  or  more  years  of  experience  in  architects'  offices,  and  must 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  architectural  drawing.  Special  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  courses  in  advanced  building  construction  must 
present  the  regular  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics. 

Special  students  pay  the  same  fees  as  regular  students.  Their 
work  is  assigned  and  regulated  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  of 
instruction  in  which  they  register. 

A  special  student  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  by  ful- 
filling the  regular  requirements  ^or  admission. 

A  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  cannot  become  a  spe- 
r^al  student  without  the  permission  of  the  faculty  concerned. 

DIRECTIONS 

Applicants  for  admission  on  examination  should  present  their 
credentials  to  the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
Room  255,  in  the  Engineering  building  or  to  the  Professor  of  Ar- 
chitecture, Room  209,  Engineering  building,  on  Monday,  September 
24,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  5,  and  receive  from  him  papers  ad- 
mitting to  the  examinations.  The  result  of  the  examination  may  be 
learned  at  the  office  of  the  appropriate  officer,  Monday,  October  i. 

Applicants  for  admission  on  diploma  should  present  their  rec- 
ommendation blanks  to  the  Assistant  Dean  or  the  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture not  later  than  October  i,  1917. 

When  admitted,  each  student  will  be  furnished  with  directions 
for  subsequent  procedure. 


WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  COLLEGES 

Before  withdrawal  from  class  work,  even  temporarily,  students 
should  report  to  the  Assistant  Dean  or  the  Professor  of  Architecture. 

Honorable  Dismissal  will  be  granted  by  the  Assistant  Dean  or 
the  Professor  of  Architecture  to  students  whose  records  are  clear. 


RULES  GOVERNING  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC 

ACTIVITIES 

For    the    rules    governing   participation    in   public    activities    see 
Catalogue,  page  86, 
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SOCIETIES 

Several  organizations  of  students  are  maintained,  aside  from  the 
usual  literary  societies,  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  holding  discus- 
sions in  various  scientific  lines. 

The  Engineering  Society,  composed  of  and  officered  by  students 
of  this  College,  holds  meetings,  at  which  papers  of  technical  interest 
are  read,  and  reports  made  upon  observations  and  experiments.  A 
reading  room  is  maintained  by  the  society,  accessible  to  all  students 
of  the  College.  Many  engineers  of  prominence  have  spoken  before 
the  society  in  past  years. 

The  Architectural  Society  holds  meetings  from  time  to  time  for 
hearing  addresses  by  visiting  or  local  speakers,  and  conducts  a  number 
of  social  functions. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  administration  of  courses  for  graduates  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Graduate  School,  under  which  heading  their  description  will  be  found. 
It  should  be  emphasized  here,  however,  that  the  world  is  constantly 
setting  higher  standards  for  engineers  and  architects,  and  that  it  is 
already  distinctly  advantageous  for  all  students  to  lay  a  broad  found- 
ation of  general  courses  during  their  four  years  of  undergraduate 
work  and  reserve  specialization  for  a  fifth  year.  The  group  system 
of  electives  described  below  allows  the  proper  freedom  of  election 
on  the  part  of  those  planning  to  return  for  graduate  work. 

The  following  degrees  are  conferred:  Master  of  Science  in  En- 
gineering or  Architecture,  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Elec- 
trical Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer,  Marine  Engineer,  Naval  Archi- 
tect, and  Architect. 

For  details,  see  the  chapter  on  the  Graduate  School  or  write  to 
Dean  Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  for  the  special  announcement  of  that  School. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  subject  to  change  from  time  to 
time;  those  announced  for  the  y^ar  1916-1917  and  required  for  grad- 
uation, as  stated  on  pages  345  and  383,  together  with  some  advanced, 
elective,  and  technical  courses,  are  described  on  the  following  pages. 

The  courses  given  in  the  College  of  Literature,  wScience,  and  the 
Arts,  and   described  on   pages   150  to  314,  are  all  open  as  elective? 
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to  Engineering  and  Architectural  students  who  are  qualified  to  pursue 
them  with  advantage.  Students  desiring  to  elect  such  courses  must 
receive  permission  from  the  Dean  of  that  College  and  from  the 
Committee  on  Classification  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  or  from 
the  Professor  of  Architecture. 

A  student  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts,  who  desires  to  elect  any  of  the  work  in  the  Colleges  of 
Engineering  and  Architecture  not  included  in  the  courses  offered  in 
the  former  College,  must  obtain  written  permission  from  the  Pean 
of  that  College,  and  attach  it  to  his  election  slip. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  Matriculation  Fee  and  the  Annual  Fee  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. For  the  rules  governing  Second  Semester  fees  and  the  refund 
of  fees  see  page  loi. 

Matriculation  Fee.*— For  Michigan  students,  ten  dollars;  for  all 
others,  twenty-five  dollars. 

Annual  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  fifty-seven  dollars.  For 
students  not  residents  of  Michigan,  eighty-seven  dollars.  The  an- 
nual fee  required  of  all  graduates  who  are  granted  the  privilege  of 
pursuing  studies  for  an  advanced  degree  in  absentia  is  ten  dollars. 

Graduation  Fee. — ^The  fee  for  graduation  is  ten  dollars,  and  the 
by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Regents  prescribe  that  no  person  shall  be 
recommended  for  a  degree  until  he  has  paid  all  dues,  including  the 
Graduation  Fee.  This  fee  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  upon  the  presentation  of  a  ticket  to  be  secured  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  College  in  which  the  candidate  is 
enrolled.  To  receive  a  degree  at  Commencement  the  candidate  must 
be  present  in  person  and  must  have  paid  Uie  graduation  fee  at  least 
twenty-five  days  prior  to  Commencement  Day.  Others  who  have 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  graduation,  including  the  payment 
of  the  graduation  fee,  will  receive  their  degrees  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Laboratory  Fees. — The  required  Laboratory  courses  cost  approx- 
imately as  follows:  Shop  Practice. — In  the  mechanical  engineering 
course,  thirty  dollars;  in  the  electrical  engineering  course,  twenty 
dollars;  in  the  civil,  chemical,  marine,  and  architectural  engineering 
courses,  ten  dollars.  Physical  Laboratory. — A  charge  of  one  dollar 
is  made  for  a  course  requiring  one  exercise  a  week  during  one  se- 
mester, and  at  the  same  rate  for  the  longer  courses.  Mechanical 
Laboratory. — The  charge  for  each  course  is  five  dollars.  Chemical 
Laboratory. — Students  who  take  laboratory  courses  in  chemistry  are 
required  to  pay  for  the  materials  and  apparatus  consumed  by  them. 
The  average  cost  is  about  ten  dollars.     Camp  Fee. — A   fee  of  ten 
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dollars,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  for  the  Summer  Session, 
is  required  of  students  who  take  Course  3  in  Surveying. 

The  fee  required  for  any  course  must  be  paid  before  the  work 
of  the  course  is  begun. 

Total  Fees. — The  total  amount  of  fees  paid  to  the  Universitj' 
during  the  whole  four  years'  course  for  matriculation,  incidental  ex- 
penses, materials  used,  and  graduation,  is,  for  Michigan  students, 
from  $265  to  $360;  and  for  others,  from  $350  to  $445,  varying  more 
or  less  according  to  the  student's  actual  laboratory  expenses. 

Other  Expenses. — There  are  no  dormitories  for  men,  and  no 
commons  connected  with  the  University.  Students  obtain  board 
and  lodging  in  private  families.  Room  rent  varies  from  one  and  a 
half  dollars  to  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  for  each  student. 
Board  varies  from  four  to  five  dollars  a  week. 

Annual  Expenses. — ^I'he  annual  expenses  of  students,  including 
clothing  and  incidentals,  are,  on  the  average,  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  By  the  practice  of  strict  economy,  it  is  possible  to 
complete  the  four-year  course  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  even 
less.  Many  students  are  enabled  to  complete  their  course  by  with- 
drawing for  a  year  dr  two  to  earn  money  to  carry  them  through 
the  remaining  years. 

A  set  of  drawing  instruments  costs  about  $20.00, ,  and  if  well 
selected  will  be  serviceable  for  a  long  time. 

For  additional  information  in  regard  to  expenses  see  page  99. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

The  chief  requirement  for  a  successful  school  of  engineering  is 
recognized  to  be  a  teaching  staff  organized  by  the  selection  of  men 
who  have  not  only  had  a  thorough  technical  training  but  who  have 
engaged  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  practice  of  the  particular 
branch  of  engineering  which  they  teach.  A  large  number  of  men  have 
accordingly  been  selected,  who  have  been  engaged  in  practice  for 
many  years. 

The  work  of  instruction  offered  by  these  men  is  supplemented 
by  illustrative  material  of  various  kinds.  Large  collections  of  photo- 
graphs, drawings,  working  drawings,  blue  prints,  models,  working 
models,  and  full  sized  machines  have  been  made  and  are  freely  used. 
These  collections  are  being  added  to  largely  from  year  to  year  by 
gift  and  purchase,  and  are  invaluable  to  the  student. 

The  College  occupies  seven  buildings  on  the  campus,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  New  Chemistry  building  is  given  over  to  the  work  in 
Chemical  Engineering.  The  Engineering  building  occupies  a  ground 
space  equivalent  to  60  ft.  by  650  ft.,  and  is  a  fireproof  structure  four 
stories  high.  The  Old  Engineering  building  is  used  by  the  college 
for  the  work  in  English  and  Modem  Languages.  The  shops  occupy 
the  old  mechanical  laboratory  building  and  the  surveying  department 
is  temporarily  housed  in  the  frame  buildings  adjoining  the  Engi- 
neering building. 

PHYSICAL  LABORATORY 

For  description  of  Physical  Laboratory  see  page  60. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

For  description  of  Chemical  Laboratory  see  page  61. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY 

For  description  of  Astronomical  Observatory  se^  page  53. 

ENGINEERING  SHOPS 

The  engineering  shops  are  in  a  group  of  connected  buildings, 
and  occupy  about  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Electric  power 
is  used  throughout. 

The  Wood  and  Pattern  Shop,  40  by  127  feet,  is  equipped  with  the 
tools'  and  machinery  usually  found  in  a  first-class  establishment. 

One  end  of  the  shop  contains  work-benches  and  tools  needed  for 
hand   work   in   wood.     The   other   end   contains   benches   and   tools 
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specially  adapted  for  pattern  making.  The  central  portion  is  occu- 
pied  by  a  good  variety  of  wood-working  machinery.  A  dumber  and 
pattern  loft,  40  by  120  feet,  contains  blue-printing  apparatus,  mate- 
rials, and  a  large  collection  of  patterns. 

The  Foundry,  30  by  120  feet,  is  equipped  with  cupola  and  brass 
furnaces,  core-ovens,  elevator,  crane,  blowers,  molding  machines,  and 
a  supply  of  small  tools  and  flasks  suitable  for  the  kinds  of  work 
done.     Castings  are  made  weekly  aggregating  40  to  50  tons  a  year. 

The  Forge  Shop,  40  by  127  feet,  contains  twenty-eight  down- 
draft  forges  together  with  anvils  and  tools  for  doing  a  variety  of 
work  in  hand  forging;  benches,  vises  and  tools  for  chipping  and 
filing  metals ;  a  power  hammer  and  machines  for  punching,  shearing, 
drilling,  turning  and  planting  operations  as  well  as  gas  and  oil  fired 
furnaces,  fitted  with  pyrometers,  and  instruments  for  testing  hardness 
of  tempered  steels.  Blast  is  supplied  to  the  fires  and  gases  removed 
by  large  power-driven  fans,  which  thoroughly  ventilate  and  purify 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

The  Machine  Shop,  40  by  127  feet,  contains  an  assortment  of 
engine  lathes,  speed-lathes,  turret-lathes,  planers,  shapers,  milling 
machines,  grinding  machines,  and  various  tools  for  working  in  metal. 
A  well-equipped  tool  room  is  connected  with  this  shop. 

In  connection  with  each  of  these  four  shops  there  is  a  recitation 
room,  in  which  are  collected  models,  drawings,  charts,  diagrams, 
and  books,  which  are  used  in  the  courses  of  instruction. 

The  central  portion  of  the  building  32  by  54  feet  contains  lockers 
and  lavatories  in  the  basement,  offices  and  instrument  shop  on  the 
first  floor  and  a  drafting  room  on  the  second  floor.  • 

The  instrument  shop  is  provided  with  machinery  and  tools  for 
making  apparatus  and  instruments  for  the  laboratories  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  drafting  room  is  fitted  with  equipment  suitable  for  work- 
shop drafting  and  design. 

A  good  part  of  the  equipment  has  been  designed  and  built  in 
the  shops.  New  machinery  is  added  from  time  to  time  by  construc- 
tion or  purchase.  The  entire  equipment  is  used  in  instructing  engi- 
neering and  other  students  in  the  use  of  tools  for  working  in  wood 
and  in  metals,  and  in  modern  workshop  methods.  Opportunity  is 
afforded  to  become  familiar  with  the  more  common  materials  and 
form  of  construction  used  in  engineering  structures,  buildings,  and 
machinery.  In  all  work  an  effort  is  made  to  follow  the  practice 
of  the  best  shops. 

THE  BOGARDUS  ENGINEERING  CAMP 

Through  the  generosity  of  Colonel  -Charles  Bogardus  and  his 
wife,  Hanna  W.  Bogardus,  and  by  subsequent  purchase,  the  Univer- 
sity has  acquired  a  tract  of  land  embracing  about  3,000  acres,  lying 
on  the  south  shore  of  Douglas  Lake,  Cheboygan  County,  Michigan. 
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These  lands,  known  as  the  Bogardus  Trace,  have  a  frontage  of  about 
three  miles -on  Douglas  Lake.  The  Surveying  Camp  (Camp  Davis) 
is  located  on  the  southern  and  eastern  shore  of  Douglas  Lake,  or 
on  the  southern  shore  of  South  Fishtail  Bay.  The  University  lands 
extend  from  Douglas  Lake  to  Burt  Lake,  one  and  three-quarters 
miles  to  the  south.  The  frontage  on  the  latter  lake  is  considerably 
over  one  mile.  Burt  Lake  has  an  elevation  of  ii8  feet  less  than  that 
of  Douglas  Lake.  The  lands  bordering  Burt  Lake  contain  many 
springs,  some  of  which  unite  to  form  a  small  stream  known  as  Carp 
Creek.  The  summer  work  in  surveying  was  conducted  at  this  site 
for  the  first  time  during  July  and  August  of  1909.  The  camp 
grounds  and  the  lands  generally  have  improved  each  year.  Each 
class  has  left  some  monument  of  its  activity  within  the  limits  of 
the  camp  proper.  To  date  the  students  have  built  or  aided  in  the 
construction  of  the  following  improvements:  A  harbor  for  boats; 
two  concrete  buildings,  each  fifteen  by  thirty  feet  in  plan;  a  water 
system,  including  wells,  a  reservoir  and  distributing  system;  a  con- 
crete platform,  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  for  adjusting  instruments  and 
for  similar  exercises;  thirteen  steel  buildings  to  replace  tents;  two 
piers  for  sextant  work;  a  gravel  road  through  the  camp;  walks 
and  stairways;  triangulation  stations  and  concrete  piers  for  indi- 
cating the  location  of  a  camp  meridian  and  for  determining  the 
center  of  the  camp, — the  main  street  being  laid  out  on  the  arc  of 
a  circle.  During  the  summer  of  19 15  a  number  of  students  from 
the  University  were  employed  to  install  a  complete  sanitary  system, 
including  standard  fixtures,  a  sewer  and  a  septic  tank.  At  the  same 
time  a  new  kitchen  with  a  basement  twenty-eight  feet  square,  was 
completed.  During  the  summer  of  19 16,  seventeen  steel  residence 
buildings  were  erected.  While  the  prescribed  work  in  surveying 
(page  363),  occupies  much  of  the  time  of  the  students,  yet  they  have 
opportunities  to  take  part  in  many  activities  which  are  valuable  in 
themselves.  The  students  manage  the  camp  mess;  they  publish  a 
camp  paper;  they  enforce  sanitary  regulations;  they  organize  parties 
for  participation  in  construction  work;  they  aid  in  entertaining 
visitors  and  participate  ir  athletic  activities.  By  thorough  organiza- 
tion in  every  department  all  become  quickly  acquainted  with  the 
duties  that  must  be  performed.  The  resulting  spirit  of  kindly  co- 
operation and  loyalty  cannot  be   exceeded   anywhere. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  laboratory  is  located  in  the  Engi- 
neering building  and  occupies  a  total  floor  space  of  some  13,000  sq.  ft. 
The  laboratory  as  a  whole  comprises  all  the  equipment  utilized  for 
illustration  of  the  theory  involved  in  Mechanical  Engineering  work 
and  for  both  standard  and  research  experimental  work.  Separate 
laboratory  instruction  is  given  along  the  lines  of  Hydraulic  ma- 
chinery and  Automobiles  and  those  parts  of  the  equipment  applying 
especially  to  these  divisions  are  segregated   to   form   the   Hydraulic 
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laboratory  and  the  Automobile  laboratory  of  whicb  special  mention 
is  made  below. 

The  equipment  of  the  general  Mechanical  Engineering  labora- 
tory consists  of  steam  power  machinery  and  apparatus;  internal 
combustion  engines  and  a  gas  producer;  air  compressors;  refriger- 
ation machinery;  and  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus;  as  well  as 
the  auxiliary  apparatus  for  use  in  testing  the  various  machines. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  machines  may  be  mentioned  a 
25  KW  Curtis  steam  turbine;  a  20  KW  De Laval  steam  turbine;  sev- 
eral steam  engines  varying  from  10  to  150  H.  P.;  a  40  H.  P.  Stirling 
boiler;  two  high-pressure  air  compressors  delivering  air  at  2,600 
pounds  per  sq.  in.;  a  13-ton  ice-making  plant  complete  in  every 
respect;  a  Sirocco  fan  of  latest  type;  and  a  complete  experimental 
fan-heating  system.  In  addition  to  the  laboratory  equipment,  the 
University  heating  and  lighting  plant  is  available  for  experimentid 
work  as  are  also  the  plants  of  the  city  water  company. 

Besides  the  larger  machinery  the  laboratory  is  equipped  with  all 
the  necessary  and  desirable  instruments  used  in  testing,  such  as  engine 
indicators,  indicating  and  recording  gages,  thermometers,  pyro- 
meters, flow  meters,  weighing  apparatus,  etc.  The  instrument  room 
also  contains  the  standards  of  calibrating  and  correcting  the  various 
instruments.  The  laboratory  is  further  equipped  with  apparatus  for 
use  in  fuel  calorimetry  and  analysis,  and  oil  testing,  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  the  mechanical  engineer. 

While  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  labor- 
atory is  devoted  to  the  standard  tests  required  in  the  regular  work, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  large  amount  of  special  apparatus  developed 
for  the  solution  of  specific  problems. 

Hydraulic  Laboratory, — ^This  laboratory  occupies  a  space  of 
40  X  60  ft.  on  two  floors.  A  canal  4  ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  6  in.  deep 
conveys  water  from  the  naval  tank  to  a  well  which  furnishes  the 
suction  supply  for  the 'pumps.  A  15-inch  centrifugal  pump  geared 
to  a  150  H.  P.  variable  speed  motor  returns  the  water  through  two 
weighing  tanks,  each  holding  600  cu.  ft.,  to  the  naval  tank.  The  canal 
is  provided  with  bulk  heads,  screens,  wiers,  and  nozzles  arranged 
for  various  kinds  of  tests.  The  naval  tank  itself  is  arranged  with 
bulk  heads  dividing  it  into  basins  each  100  feet  long,  and  by  means 
of  a  sluice  in  the  bottom,  connecting  with  the  canal,  various  arrange- 
ments for  pumping  can  be  made.  Other  pieces  of  apparatus  of 
special  interest  are  a  one  million  gallon  duplex  pump,  a  tangential 
water  wheel  direct  connected  to  a  100  KW  Fairbanks- Morse  alter- 
nator with  excitor  and  switchboard,  a  large  Francis  water  wheel,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  pumps  and  water  wheels. 

Besides  the  above  equipment,  the  two  Rees  Roturbo  pumps  of 
the  University  fire  protection  system  are  installed  in  the  Hydraulic 
laboratory,  each  pump  being  driven  by  a  150  H.  P.  variable  speed 
induction  motor.  These  pumps  are  arranged  for  use  in  experimental 
work. 
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Automobile  Laboratory,-'— T\it  Automobile  laboratory  contains 
four  and  six  cylinder  automobile  motors,  a  self-starting  system,  a 
complete  four-cylinder  cut-out  chassis,  with  demonstrating  racks  of 
carburetors,  magnetos,  clutches,  transmissions,  differentials,  pleasure 
car  and  truck  axles.  Prony  brakes,  water  brakes,  and  a  complete 
Diehl  electric  cradle  dynamometer  rated  at  60  H.  P.  for  speeds  up 
to  2,400  R.  P.  M.,  are  available  for  determining  power  output.  These, 
in  connection  with  fuel  measuring  devices,  pyrometers,  cooling  water 
regulating  apparatus,  compression  gages,  and  a  Hospitalier-Carpen- 
ter. optical  manograph,  make  the  laboratory  equipment  complete  for 
standard  tests  and  advanced  research  work  on  automobile  motors 
and  chassis. 

PHYSICAL  TESTING  LABORATORY 

The  Physical  Testing  Laboratory  occupies  two  adjoining  rooms, 
29  X  54  feet  and  27  x  54  feet  respectively,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
south  wing  of  the  Engineering  building  and  is  equipped  with  appa- 
ratus especially  designed  for  testing  the  strength  of  materials  used 
in  engineering  work.  This  equipment  includes  a  100,000  pound  Olsen 
testing  machine  and  one  of  200,000  pounds  capacity  built  by  Riehle 
Brothers.  Both  these  machines  are  adapted  to  tensile,  compressive, 
and  transverse  tests,  and  are  run  by  direct-connected  electric  motors. 
An  Olsen  torsion  machine  of  240,000  inch-pounds  capacity,  also 
equipped  with  direct-connected  motor,  is  used,  in  determining  the 
torsional  strength  of  shafts  and  axles.  Impact  tests  are  made  on  an 
Olsen  machine  and  endurance  tests  on  an  Upton  Lewis  Toughness 
machine.  The  cement  testing  laboratory  is  equipped  for  making  the 
ordinary  tests  of  cement  and  concrete.  In  addition  to  scales,  sieves, 
briquet  molds  ^nd  accessories,  there  are  two  briquet  testing  ma- 
chines made  by  Olsen,  and  a  uniform-load  beam-testing  machine, 
especially  designed  for  the  University  of  Michigan,  with  a  capacity 
of  85  tons,  and  adapted  to  beams  of  reinfoFced  concrete,  wood,  or 
steel  of  any  span  up  to  12  feet. 

HIGHWAY  LABORATORY 

The  Highway  Laboratory  is  located  in  the  north  half  of  the 
old  campus  power  house  occupying  approximately  6oco  souare  feet. 
There  are  five  laboratory  rooms  besides  computing  room,  instrument 
room,  and  offices.  The  equipment  throughout  is  modern  and  up-to- 
date.  There  is  a  completely  equipped  cement  testing  laboratory, 
equipment  for  study  of  soils,  standard  rattler  for  testing  paving 
brick,  Deval  rattler  for  testing  rock,  stone  crusher,  ball  mill,  dia- 
mond drills,  diamond  saws,  and  machines  for  testing  hardness,  tough- 
ness, specific  gravity  of  rocks  and  gravels. 

The  Chemical  Engineering  department  has  one  room  equipped 
for  the  testing  of  bituminous  materials.  A  large  machine  with 
capacity  of  300  tons  for  testing  beams,  columns,  bridge  floors,  and 
other  full  sized  bridge  members  has  been  installed.     A  paving  deter- 
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minator  for  the  wearing  out  of  paving  sections  and  the  study  of 
the  durability  of  materials  and  the  desirability  of  methods  of  con- 
struction offers  excellent  opportunity  for  research  work.  The  minor 
equipment  of  these  laboratories  is   fully  adequate. 

The  Highway  Laboratory  has  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  and 
tests  of  brick,  stone;  gravel,  asphalt,  road  oils,  and  other  paving 
materials  will  be  made  without  any  charge  for  cities  or  villages  or 
for  any  county  or  township  highway  officials.  The  laboratory  is 
being  operated  in  direct  cooperation  with  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment. 

HYDRAULIC  TESTING  FLUME 

During  the  current  year  one  of  the  most  completely  equipped 
testing  flumes  for  research  work  in  hydraulics,  has  been  completed 
at  the  Argo  Dam  on  the  Huron  River  in  Ann  Arbor.  This  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Alex  Dow  of  Detroit.  Its  construction  greatly  extends 
the  scope  of  work  in  river  hydraulics  and  in  the  study  of  flow  and 
measurement  of  large  volumes  of  water. 

SANITARY  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

The  Sanitary  Experiment  Station  comprises  two  small  buildings 
together  with  a  number  of  minor  structures,  and  is  located  on  the 
University  grounds  near  Fuller  Street,  where  the  slope  of  the  sur- 
face permits  of  the  compact  and  efficient  arrangement  of  the  plant. 
The  purpose  of  the  Station  is  to  provide  facilities  for  the  study  of 
various  problems  related  to  public  sanitation,  and  particularly  to 
afford  opportunities  for  investigational  work  in  water  purification, 
sewage  disposal,  the  prevention  of  stream  -pollution,  and  other  fields 
of  sanitary  engineering. 

For  work  along  the  lines  of  sewage  disposal  and  the  protection 
of  streams  from  pollution,  the  Station  plant  includes  a  large  expeti- 
mrtital  septic  tank  unit,  an  Imhoff  tank,  four'  units  of  primary  and 
two  units  of  secondary  contact  filters,  four  slate  filters,  two  sand 
filters,  a  six-compartment  trickling  filter,  several  settling  tanks,  appar- 
atus for  the  sterilization  of  effluents  by  means  of  hydrochlorite,  com- 
plete equipment  for  the  study  of  activated  sludge,  and  other  minor 
and  supplementary  equipment.  All  the  filters  are  set  out  in  the 
open,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  effect  of  severe  winter  weather 
upon  their  Operation,  but  the  tanks  and  controlling  apparatus  and 
other  minor  equipment  are  housed  in  the  main  Station  building. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORIES 

The  laboratories  comprise  one  very  large  main  dynamo  room, 
six  interconnected  rooms  for  the  telephone,  telegraph,  and  wireless 
department,  four  rooms  for  photometric  work,  and  one  room  each 
for  storage  battery,  instrument  calibration,  research  work,  electrical 
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museum,  oscillograph  work  and  dark  room,  instrument  room  and 
laboratory  repair  shop. 

The  Continuous  Current  and  Alternating  Current  Laboratory  is 
thoroughly  equipped  with  units  typical  of  all  the  standard  types  of 
electrical  machinery  and  of  many  of  the  more  important  special  types. 
Liberal  equipment  of  apparatus  and  instruments  enables  the  average 
squad  to  consist  of  four  men,  giving  special  opportunity  for  individ- 
ual instruction  and  for  independence  in  the  work  with  development 
of  initiative  by  each  man  in  the  squad. 

The  Photometric  Laboratory  is  provided  with  standard  photom- 
eters, photometer  bars,  standard  lamps,  etc.,  the  equipment  for  test- 
ing arc  lamps  and  for  the  investigation  of  illumination  of  buildings 
and  streets  being  particularly  complete. 

The  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Laboratories  are  well  equipped 
for  the  study  of  telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus  of  both  com- 
mercial and  experimental  types.  The  auxiliary  apparatus  includes 
ammeters,  voltmeters,  electrodynamometers,  artificial  telephone  cables, 
condensers,  etc.,  and  is  being  added  to  each  year.  The  laboratories  are 
well  supplied  with  commercial  apparatus  from  the  principal  telephone 
companies.  The  wireless  telegraph  equipment  is  able  to  reach  the 
Atlantic  coast  or  even  ships  at  sea  and  the  laboratory  is  a  wireless 
telegraph  station  with  an  operator  licensed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  excellent  facilities  for  experimenting  in  wireless 
work.  The  Michigan  State  Telephone  Co.  operates  an  exchange  for 
the  University  in  an  adjoining  room  and  this  is  available  for  de- 
monstration purposes. 

The  Museum  contains  several  dynamos  of  historic  interest,  in- 
cluding an  early  generator  by  Ladd  of  London  and  two  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Langley,  formerly  of  this  University,  collections  of  insulators,  cables, 
and  other  articles  of  interest  or  value  for  instruction  to  students  in 
electrical  engineering. 

The  University  Power  Houses  and  the  electrically  driven  fire 
pumps,  while  not  part  of  the  electrical  laboratory,  as  well  as  the 
hydro  electric  power  house  and  distributing  stations  of  the  Eastern 
Michigan  Edison  Co.  at  and  near  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  Huron  River, 
are  valuable  adjuncts  for  instruction  purposes. 

The  University  is  well  situated  for  excursions  to  Detroit  and 
other  places  where  establishments  of  engineering  interest  may  be 
visited. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORV 

The  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory  occupies  twenty-five  rooms 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  Chemistry  building.  On  the 
second  floor  are  an  office,  two  private  laboratories,  a  laboratory  ac- 
commodating four  advanced  students,  and  a  general  laboratory  with 
desks  for  twenty  students  and  a  balance  room.  On  the  first  floor, 
aside  from  private  laboratories  for  instructors  and  advanced  students, 
there  are  the  following  special  laboratories : 
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The  Gas  and  Fuel  Laboratory  occupies  a  group  of  six  rooms;  a 
geeral  laboratory  for  gas  analysis;  a  calorimeter  room  equipped  with 
eight  bomb  calorimeters  of  various  types,  two  Parr  calorimeters  and  a 
Junkers  gas  calorimeter;  a  large  and  well-ventilated  photometer  room, 
with  an  excellent  photometer  supplied  with  several  types  of  standard 
lights  and  test  burners ;  an  instructor's  laboratory ;  and  a  laboratory 
for  advanced  studetits.  Unusual  facilities  for  advanced  work  are 
offered  at  the  gas  experiment  station  maintained  by  the  Michigan 
Gas  Association  at  the  works  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Gas  Co. 

For  High  Temperature  Measurements  there  are  ten  thermocouple 
pyrometers  of  various  types,  as  well  as  Morse  and  Wanner  optical 
pyrometers.  The  care,  repair,  and  calibration  of  thermocouples  is  a 
regular  part  of  the  students'  work. 

The  Assay  Laboratory  comprises  an  ore-crushing  and  sampling 
room  with  modern  equipment,  a  room  for  the  preparation  of  assay 
charges,  a  balance  room,  and  a  large  furnace  room. 

For  the  study  of  Portland  Cement  there  is  in  the  furnace  room 
a  small  gasoline  fired  rotary  cement  kiln  which  allows  an  accurate 
adjustment  and  determination  of  the  burning  temperature.  In  the 
cement  testing  room  are  sieves,  molds,  etc.,  and  a  Fairbanks-Morse 
testing  machine,  and  in  a  room  with  approximately  constant  tempera- 
ture is  a  micrometer  for  measuring  changes  in  volume  of  bars  of 
cement  after  setting.  There  are  two  polarising  microscopes  and 
equipment  for  making  thin  sections  of  clinker  for  microscopic  exam- 
ination. 

The  Meiallographic  Laboratory  occupies  three  rooms  adjacent 
to  the  pyrometer  and  the  furnace  rooms.  Polishing  lathes  and  the 
necessary  facilities  for  treating  the  polished  section  before  its  micro- 
scopic examination  are  abundantly  provided.  There  are  five  vertical 
illuminating  microscopes,  two  Sauveur  photomicrographio  outfits  and 
a  most  excellent  Zeiss  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose.  Oil-fired  and 
electrically  heated  furnaces  ate  available  for  heating  specimens  ^of 
metal,  and  the  permanently  installed  p3rrometer  allows  an  accurate 
observation  of  cooling  curves  and  recalescence  points. 

For  Electrometallurgy  and  Electrochemistry  both  direct  and  al- 
ternating current  circuits  are  available  over  wide  ranges  in  voltage. 
Direct  current  is  supplied  to  the  laboratory  at  220  volts  and  may  be 
used  in  as  large  amounts  as  loo  amperes.  Lower  voltages  are  obtained 
from  a  10  K.  W.  generator  with  field  separately  excited  by  the  220 
volt  circuit.  By  varying  this  field  excitation  any  desired  voltage  be- 
tween 25  and  50  may  be  obtained.  There  is  also  an  Edison  storage 
battery  of  forty  cells.  Alternating  current  is  supplied  at  220  volts 
and  is  transformed  to  such  lower  voltages  as  may  be  needed  for  elec- 
tric furnace  work  by  a  10  K.  W.  transformer  especially  designed  for 
the  work.  There  is  also  a  one-half  K.V.A.  variable  step-up  trans- 
former capable  of  giving  from  10,000  to  40,000  volts  together  with  a 
rotating  rectifying  device  for  changing  the  high  voltage  discharge 
to  direct  current.     This   apparatus  is   available   for  experiments   on 
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the  effect  of  the  silent  discharge  through  gftses  or  on  particles  sus- 
pended in  gases.  The  necessary  auxiliary  apparatus  for  measuring 
and  controlling  these  currents  is  amply  provided.  Most  of  the  electric 
, furnaces  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  and  their  repair  and  con- 
struction is  a  regular  part  of  the  work. 

For  Clay  Testing  and  Ceramics  there  are  two  ball  mills,  two 
mixing  machines,  a  three-foot  dry  and  w^t  pan,  a  brick-press,  and 
an  adequate  number  of  oil-fired  kilns. 

The  Bituminous  Paving  Materials  laboratory  contains  two  pene- 
trometers, two  Engl er  and  one  Scott  viscosimeters,  a  Smith  ductility 
machine,  a  Forrest  extractor,  flash-point  testers  of  various  patterns, 
a  copper  still  for  tar  distillation,  flow  plates  for  pitch  and  the  neces- 
sary auxiliary  apparatus. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Laboratory.- — The  equipment  in  this  laboratory 
consists  of  digestors  for  cooking.soda,  sulphate,  and  sulphate  pulps; 
a  diaphragm  screen ;  a  beating  engine ;  apparatus  for  testing  th^  con- 
sumption of  bleach ;  a  mould  for  hand-made  sheets ;  a  press,  bur- 
nisher and  trimmer  for  drying  and  finishing  the  sheets;  a  toluene 
vapor  oven  for  moisture  determinations  and  a  suction  sheet  machine 
for  n;aking  up  sheets  in  color  matching  and  filler  retention  tests. 
Apparatus  is  also  at  hand  for  mictoscopic  and  chemical  analyses  of 
pulps  and  papers.  .... 

MARINE  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 

The  Experimental  or  Naval  Tank  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  Col- 
lege df  Engineering.  The  object  of  the  tank  is  to  enable  experiments 
of  all  kinds,  including  resistance,  propulsion,  steering,  etc.,  to  be  made 
upon  models  of  ships  and  propellers.  The  tank  occupies  one  side  of 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Engineering  building,  and  is  300  feet  long, 
22  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  10  feet.  By  means  of  a  false 
bottom,  which  can  be  set  in  varying  positions,  the  depth  of  the  water 
can  be  changed  so  that- experiments  on  the  effect  which  shallow  water 
has  upon  the  speed  of  vessels  may  be  performed. 

The  tank  is  spanned  bj'  a  traveling  truck  which  can  be  driven 
at  any  desired  speed.  Upon  this  truck  are  mounted  the  necessary 
dynamometers  to  which-  the  ship  models  are  attached  and  which 
measure  the  resistance  at  any  speed. 

Adjoining,  the  tank  is  the  work  shop  where  the  ship  models  are 
made.  The  si^6  of  the  models  used  runs  from  ten  to  twelve  fieet  in 
length,  and  they  are  usually  made  of  parafliii  wax.  A  clay  mould 
is  first  made  approximately  to  the  shape  desired  and  a  canvas  core 
inserted.  Melted  paraffin  is  then  poured  into  the  mould  and,  after 
cooling,  the  rough  model  is  transferred/to  a  specially  design-ed  cutting 
machine.  This  consists  esSefltiaUy'  of  two  moving  tables  or  platforms 
upon  one  of  which  is  placed  tlw;  rough  rhodel  and  upon  .the  other 
the  drawing  of  the  lines  of  th6  vessel  which  it  is  desired  to  repro- 
duce.   The  model  moves  uader  a  pair  of  revolving  cutters  which  are 
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made  to  follow  the  lines  upon  the  drawing.  After  cutting,  the  model 
is  finally  faced .  up  by  hand,  carefully  checked  and  weighed,  and 
sufficient  ballast  added  when  it  is  placed  in  the  water,  to  bring  it  to 
the  desired  draft,  and  displacement. 

The  power  required  to  drive  a  full  sized  vessel  may  easily  be 
determined  from  the  model  experiment;  and  systematic  investigations 
upon  various  forms  of  vessels,  are  continuously  performed. 

The  tank  is  also  used  for  testing  and  calibrating  current  meters. 

The  Mould  Loft  is  situated  on  the  top  floor  of  the  north  wing 
of  the  Engineering  building  and  is  used  for  laying  off  vessels  on  the 
full  size.  Students  are  also  allowed  the  use  of  this  room  for  the  con- 
struction of  small  vessels.  For  this  purpose  steam  boxes  for  bending 
frames,  etc.,  and  other  necessary  tools,  are  provided. 

USE  OF  LABORATORIES  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

In  1913,  the  Regents  placed  the  Highway  Laboratory  at  the  ser 
vice  of  the  cities,  villages,  counties,  and  highway  officers  of  the  State, 
for  the  testing  of  brick,  stone,  gravel,  and  other  highway  materials 
without  charge  other  than  the  expense  of  shipment  of  samples.  Tests 
are  now  being  made  of  road  materials  and  full  records  are  being  kept 
of  this  work. 

Tests  of  sewer  pipe,  tile,  and  other  classes  of  construction  ma 
terial  may  also  be  made  for  municipalities  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
Laboratories. 

When  practicable,  tests  of  engines  and  boilers,  and  of  machinery 
in  general  are  made  upon  request  and  by  special  arrangement  as  to 
terms. 

Tests  of  materials  are  also  conducted  for  private  parties  and 
reported  upon  when  desired.  The  data  of  all  experiments  and  tests 
made  are  kept  in  the  laboratory  records. 

All  the  laboratory  work  is  upon  a  practical  basis  and  is  done  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  it  would  be  done  in  any  well  arranged  manu- 
facturing establishment. 

OTHER  LABORATORIES,  LIBRARIES,  AND  MUSEUMS 

For  description  of  other  University  laboratories,  libraries,  qnd 
collections  for  the  study  of  art.  archa-ology,  ethnology,  mineralogy, 
geology,  paleontology,  zoology,  etc.,  and  for  general  information  con- 
cerning the  University,  see  page  51. 

VISITS  OF  INSPECTION 

The  educational  value  of  visits  of  inspection  is  well  recognized 
and  inspection  trips  are  regularly  made  in  connection  with  many 
of  the  courses.  The  wonderful  industrial  growth  of  Detroit  and 
Toledo  during  the  last  decade  has  made  those  cities  centers  where 
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large  and  modern  illustrations  of  almost  all  types  of  engineering 
structures  and  proc*»sses  may  be  seen.  Inspection  trips  are  regularly 
made  by  all*  second  year  Engineering  students  in  connection  with 
their  course  in  Materials  of  Construction.  Smaller  parties  of  more 
advanced  students  visit  places  of  especial  professional  interest.  Trips 
of  several   daj's'  duration. are  made  during  the   Spring  recess. 

THE  MENTOR  AND  ASSEMBLY  SYSTEM 

When  the  student  enters  the  College  of  EngineeHng  he  is  at 
once  assigned  to  a  mentor,  or  faculty  advisor,  and  students  thus 
assigned  are  to  continue  with  the  same  mentor  throughout  their 
college  course.  This  mentor  is  not  appointed  merely  to  advise  the 
student  with  respect  to  his  studies  but  to  take  the  place  of  an  elder 
brother  on  the  faculty  to  whom  the  student  may  go  and  talk  over 
freely  any  phase  of  his  college  life.  To  help  the  mentor  advise  each 
student  in  his  group  with  regard  to  his  studies  a  card  system  of  re- 
ports is  used  which  gives  each  mentor  each  student's  grades  six 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester  and  four  weeks  before  the 
final  examinations. 

Every  week  all  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Engineering  are 
brought  together  in  the  Freshman  Assembly.  Here  they  listen  to  a 
talk  by  the  Dean,  or  some  speaker  secured  by  him,  and  have  their 
class  meeting.  The  Sophomore,  the  Junior,  and  the  Senior  As- 
semblies meet  four  times  a  semester  and  are  regarded  as  invalu- 
able not  only  to  the  mentor  system  but  for  purposes  of  class  organ- 
ization. 

THE  GROUP  SYSTEM  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES 

In  July,  1912,  there  went  into  effect  a  complete  revision  of  all 
the  programs  in  Engineering,  by  which  it  was  made  possible  for 
a  student  in  his  senior  year  to  have  a  much  wider  range  of  elective 
work  than  formerly.  The  new  system  provided  that  of  the  140  hours 
of  credit  required  for  graduation,  125  to  128  hours  only  are  pre- 
scribed and  12  to  15  hours  may  be  elected.  These  elections  may  be 
made  up  from  the  groups  of  studies  outlined  below  or  from  other 
courses  approved  by  the  Head  of  the   Department. 

The  Group  System  allows  the  student  to  receive  his  instruction 
in  the  advanced  subjects  from  a  specialist.  It  also  permits  a  stu- 
dent desiring  to  take  up  a  fifth  year  of  residence  to  specialize  in 
some  particular  branch  of  engineering.  A  student  in  any  group  will 
be  allowed  to  elect  work  in  the  other  departments  of  engineering  or 
in  the  other  colleges  or  schools  of  the  University,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department.  A  student  desiring  to 
obtain  special  scientific  knowledge  or  special  business  training  by 
building  on  the  fundamental  subjects  of  engineering  may  be  allowed 
to  elect  scientific  courses  or  courses  in   Economics  or  Business  Ad- 
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ministration  under  the  direction   and  approval  of  the   Head  of  his 
Department 

The  groups  of  studies  and  the  scope  of  the  work  which   they 
cover  are  given  in  the  following: 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  GROUPS 

(A)  Structural   Engineering. — Covering    the    subjects    of   Structural 

Steel  and  Reinforced  Concrete. 

Courses  in  theory  and  design  of  steel,  concrete  and  masonry 
are  given  by  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Courses  in  strength  and  resistance  of  materials  and  testing  ma 

,    terials  are  given  by  the  department  of  Engineering  Mechanics. 

Courses  in  metallurgy,  micro-metallurgy  and  chemical  technology 
of  building  materials  are  given  by  the  department  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering. 

(B)  Hydraulic  Engineering. — ^Covering  the  subjects  of  Hydro-Elec- 

tric Power  Development,  Irrigation  and  Drainage,  and  Rivers 
and  Harbors. 

Courses  in  hydraulics,  hydrography,  and  in  theory  and  design  of 
the  different  branches  of  hydraulic  engineering  are  given  by 
the  department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Courses  in  hydraulic  machinery,  water  turbines,  turbine  design, 
and  pumping  machinery  are  given  by  the  department  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

Courses  in  electrical  machinery,  generating  stations,  and  elec- 
trical distribution  are  given  by  the  department  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 

(C)  Transportation  Engineering. 

Courses  in  railway  location,  construction  and  maintenance,  rail- 
way design  courses,  and  history  of  transportation  are  given 
by  the  department  of  Civil   Engineering. 

Surveying  and  advanced  railway  surveying  courses  are  given 
by  the  department  of  Surveying. 

Courses  in  elements  of  accounting,  railway  accounting,  railway 
operation,  railway  finance,  railway  tariffs,  and  economics  are 
given  by  the  department  of  Economics. 

Courses  in  signalling  and  electrical  engineering  are  given  by 
the  department  of   Electrical   Engineering. 

(D)  Sanitary   and   Municipal   Engineering. — Covering    the    subjects 

of  Sanitary  .Engineering,  Municipal  Engineering,  and  High- 
way Engineering. 

Courses  in  theory,  design,  and  laboratory  are  offered  by  the  de- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering. 

Courses  in  bacteriology,  water  analysis,  and  hygiene  are  given 
in  the  Medical  School. 
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Courses   in   testing  materials   are   given  by   the   department   of 

Engineering  Mechanics. 
Courses  in  heating  and  ventilation  are  given  by  the  department 

of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

(E)  General  Engineering  Science. — ^This  group  is  specially  arranged 
to  permit  civil  engineering  students  who  are  candidates  for 
the  bachelor's  degree,  to  secure  the  fundamental  training  in 
civil  engineering  and  to  pursue  advanced  elective  work  in 
mathematics,  physics,  astronomy,  mechanics,  or  chemistry. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  GROUPS 

(A)  Steam   Power  Engineering.     This   group   may   include    all   the 

elective  courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering  relative  to  steam 
prime  movers,  and  auxiliary  machinery  found  in  steam  power 
plants,  including  steam  boilers,  steam  turbines,  steam  engines, 
coal  handling  machinery,  pump  and  air  compressors,  power 
house  design  and  construction. 

(B)  Internal  Combustion  Engineering:     Includes    courses    in    Me- 

chanical Engineering  relating  to  internal  combustion  engines 
and  gas  producers,  including  oil,  gas  and  gasoline  engines, 
their  design,  construction,  and  operation. 

(C)  Hydro-Mechanical  Engineering,  which  may  include  courses  in 

hydraulic  machinery  such  as  turbine,  pumps  both  reciprocating 
and  centrifugal.  A  special  laboratory  is  maintained  for  the 
testing  of  hydraulic  machinery. 

(D)  Heating,   Ventilating  and  Refrigerating  Engineering.     Special 

courses  are  given  in  Pleating,  Ventilation,  and  Refrigeration, 
including  the  design  of  heating  and  ventilating  plants.  The 
mechanical  laboratory  has  special  apparatus  designed  for  con- 
ducting tests  in  Heating  and  Ventilation;  it  also  has  a  re- 
frigerating plant  used  entirely  for  experimental  purposes. 

(E)  Industrial  Engineering.    This  group  is  arranged  to  provide  for 

students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  business  branches 
of  manufacturing  plants  or  to  study  methods  of  management 
or  production  in  manufacturing  plants.  It  includes  courses  in 
shop  management,  motioai  study,  design  of  shop  machinery, 
and  business  administration.  Tht  engineering  shops  are  used 
for  experimental  work  in  these  lines. 

(F)  Automobile  Engineering.     Special  work  is  given  in  the  design, 

construction  and  operation  of  the  Automobile,  which  includes 
courses  in  engine  and  chassis  design.  A  special  laboratory  is 
maintained  for  the  experimental  study  of  the  Automobile. 
Every  student  is  required  to  elect  a  design  course  in  some  par- 
ticular group.  He  must  have  the  prerequisites  in  this  group 
of  studies  for  this  design  course  which  he  elects. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  GROUPS 

(A)  Commwtication    Group,      About    Course    16  —  Advanced    Tele- 

phones— which  forms  the  key  subjext,  the  student  may  group 
selected  courses  bearing  on  the  communicating  arcs  or  supple- 
menting the  technique  thereof  by  the  broader  matters  of  eco- 
nomics, phonetics,  tie. 

(B)  Machine  Design  Group.     P2ither  Course  6  or  6a  may  be  taken 

as  the  key  subject  supplemented  by  cognate  subjects  in  Elec- 
trical, Mechanical,  or  Civil  Engineering,  or  economics,  aiming 
toward  the  preparing  of  the  student  for  machine  design,  appli- 
cation or  factory  production. 

(C)  Power  Group,     Design  Course   19  forms  the  key  course  about 

which  may  be  grouped  courses  in  Electrical,  Civil,  and  Me-' 
chanical  Engineering  and  economics,  so  as  to  train  the  student 
for  the  design  and  operation  of  power  plants,  the  supervision 
of  power  production  or  its  application  in  industry  and  trans- 
portation. 

(D)  Railway   Group.     Course   8   in    Electric    Railways   is   the   key 

course.  The  other  group  courses  are  Mechanical  and  Civil 
Engineering  courses  and  courses  in  economics  such  as  will  fit 
the  student  for  work  on  railways,  either  steam  or  electric,  in 
operation,  administration,  or  design.  • 

(E)  Illumination  Group,     About  Course   15   in  Advanced   Lighting 

may  be  grouped  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  psychology,  eco- 
nomics, architecture,  and  fine  arts,  such  as  will  train  the  stu- 
dent toward  ability  to  solve  problems  concerned  with  the  most 
effective  production  of  illuminants  and  their  most  efficient,  ef- 
fective, and  artistic  application. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  GROUPS 

(A)  Metallurgical   Group.     This    group   contains   options    from    the 

advanced  courses  in  metallurgy,  ore  dressing,  and  chemical 
engineering  machinery  in  the  department  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neering; the  testing  of  materials  in  the  department  of  Engi- 
neering Mechanics ;  and  courses  in  mineralogy  and  geology. 

(B)  Gas  Engineering  Group.    This  group  contains  options  from  the 

courses  in  gas  manufacture  and  chemical  engineering  ma- 
chinery in  the  department  of  Chemical  Engineering;  gas  en- 
gines, power  plants,  and  the  valuation  of  public  utilities  in  the 
department  of  Mechanical  Engineering;  electrical  distribu- 
tion and  illumination  in  the  department  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing; and  business  organization  and  management  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Economics. 
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(C)  Organic  Industrial  Group.     This  group  contains  options   from 

the  courses  in  tlieoretical  and  organic  chemistry  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry ;  bacteriology  in  the  Medical  School ;  water 
purification  and  sewage  disposal  in  the  department  ol"  Civil 
Engineering ;  and  courses  in  Economics. 

(D)  General  Manufacturing   Group.     This   group   contains   options 

from  the  courses  in  chemical  engineering  machinery  in  the 
department  of  Chemical  Engineering;  from  courses  in  mechan- 
ical engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  economics ;  and 
eight  hours  of  free  electives. 

(E)  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing  Group.     This  group  contains 

options  from  the  courses  in  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  and 
the.  courses  in  chemical  engineering  machinery  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineering;  from  courses  in  identification 
of  woods  in  Forestry  and  in  the  microscopic  study  of  woody 
plants  in  Botany;  from  courses  in  Electrical  Engineering; 
Mechanical  Engineering;  in  hydraulics;  in  Civil  Engineering; 
and  in  Economics. 


MARINE  ENGINEERING  GROUPS 

(A)  Naval  Architecture.     The   courses   in    this   department   are   ar- 

ranged for  those  who  wish  to  devote  the  principal  part  oi 
their  studies  to  the  design  and  construction  of  ships.  It  also 
includes  courses  in  the  departments  of  Engineering  Mechanics, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

(B)  Marine  Engineering.     The  courses  in  this  department  are  ar- 

ranged for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  more  in  the  design 
of  the  machinery  connected  with  ships.  Courses  in  steam  tur- 
bines, gas  and  oil  engines,  and  hydraulic  machinery  are  given 
in  the  department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  courses  in 
electrical  machinery  in  the  department  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. 


SEQUENCE  OF  STUDIES 

The  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  fonr-year  curricula  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  is  the  same  for  all 
students  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
all  Engineering  students  elect  either  the  civil  engineering,  the  me- 
chanical engineering,  the  electrical  engineering,  the  chemical  engi- 
neering, or  the  marine  engineering  curriculum. 

There  is  a  limited  opportunity  for  electives,  as  outlined  in  the 
description  of  the  group  system,  and  credit  obtained  in  advance  at 
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entrance  may  leave  a  place  for  further  elections.  After  the  first 
year  the  student  may  take  work  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  hours  pe^ 
week,  as  arranged  by  the  classification  committee ;  but  he  may  wisely, 
in  some  cases,  take  a  smaller  number  of  hours,  if  he  can  in  that  way 
do  better  work. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  ENGINEERING 

To  earn  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering,  the 
dent  must  secure  one  hundred  and  forty  Hours  of  Credit*  in  a  pre- 
scribed curriculum,  as  given  below,  eight  hours  of  which  can  be 
earned  in  one  summer  session.  The  diploma  given  indicates  the  line 
of  study  pursued.  A  time  limit  is  not  fixed;  but  four  years  and  one 
summer  session  are  usually  needed  for  the  work  required  for  the 
degree. 

Hours  of  Work  Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
IN  Engineering. 

Subject.  >        g        ^        I       S 

u    :g    a    6    s 

English   6  6  6  6  6 

Language  and  Cultural  Electives . .  . .  i6  i6  i6  i6  i6 

Mathematics    i8  i8  i8  i6  i8 

Physics   10  lo  14  10  10 

Chemistry   5  5  5  30  5 

Astronomy    2  o  o  o  o 

Geology    3  o  o  o  o 

Drawing   4  4  4  4  4 

Shop  Practice   4  12  8  4  4 

Surveying  15  2  2  2  2 

Engineering  Mechanics    12  12  12  7  12 

Civil  Engineering   22  3  3  o  3 

Mechanical  Engineering  4  27  9  9  26  or  21 

Electrical  Engineering 4  4  26  4  4 

Chemical  Engineering  3  3  3  19  3 

Marine  Engineering   o  o  o  o  15  or  20 

Law    o  2  o  o  o 

Group  Option  12  16  14  13  12 

Total 140     140     140     140     140 


* 


For  explanation  of  the  term  Hour  of  Credit,  and  for  further  informa- 
tion about  the  courses  prescribe4  for  graduation,  spe  ^Engineering  An- 
nouncement. 
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COMBINED  COLLEGIATE  AND  ENGINEERING  CURRICULUM 

An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  between  Albion  College 
and  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University,  whereby  students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  three  years  of  work  at  Albion,  including 
certain  specified  courses,  may  enroll  in  the  College  of  Engineering, 
and  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Albion  College  at 
the  end  of  their  first  year  of  residence  at  the  University  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering  at  the  end  of  the  following  year. 
The  details  of  this  course  will  be  g^ven  in  the  Announcement  of  the 
College  oL  Engineering. 

A  similar  arrangement  has  been  m.ade  with  Olivet  College. 


FELLOWSHIPS  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Mr.  Roy  D.  Chapin  has  contributed  $7«)0  annually,  commencing 
with  the  year  1916-1917,  for  the  investigation  of  problems  connected 
with  Highway  Engineering,  particularly  directed  towards  the  state 
of  road  surfaces.  The  result  of  these  investigations  is  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  fellowship  is 
open  to  graduates  of  the  University,  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  the  State  School  of  Mines.  Five  hundred  dollars  a 'year  of  the 
amount  is  available  for  the  fellowship,  the  remainder  to  defray 
expenses. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dow  has  contributed  $750  annually  commencing 
with  the  year  1916-IQ17  for  the  investigation  of  the  most  desirable 
and  economical  types  of  roads  for  Washtenaw  County,  looking  to  the 
use  of  local  materials. 


FELLOWSHIPS  IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Fellowships  in  Gas  Engineering. — ^The  Michigan  Gas  Associa- 
tion has  since  1900  contributed  about  one  thousand  dollars  annually 
for  the  investigation  of  problems  connected  with  the  manufacture  and 
utilization  of  gas.  About  four-fifths  of  this  amount  is  usually  avail- 
able for  fellowships.  The  holders  of  these  fellowships  for  the  year 
IQ16-1917  are  Harold  Orlin  Andrew,  B.Ch.E.,  and  Frederick  Clifford 
Binnall,  B.S. 

The  Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works  Fellowship  in  Paint 
and  Varnish  Manufacture. — The  Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works 
of  Detroit  has  maintained  since  191 1  a  fellowship  with  a  value  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  study  of  problems  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  paints  and  varnishes.  The  holder  of  the  fellowship  for 
1916-1917  is  Erie  Arlington  Brock,  B,S, 
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Michigan  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers  Fellowship  in  Chem- 
ical Engineering.  —  The  Michigan  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers 
have  united  in  subscribing  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  five  years 
for  a  fellowship  to  investigate  problems  of  interest  to  their  industry. 
The  holder  of  the  fellowship  for  the  year  1916-1917  is  Clarence  Wil- 
liam Hallahan,  M.A. 

Detroit  Edison  Company's  Fellowship  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing.— ^The  Detroit  Edison  Company  has  since  IQ15  given  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  dollars  annually  for  the  investigation  of  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  central  station  equij)ment.  The  holder  of  this 
fellowship  for  the  year  1016-1917  is  Robert  Samuel  Archer,  B.Ch.E. 

Detroit  Copper  &  Brass  Rolling  Mills  Fellowship.— The  De- 
troit Copper  Copper  &  Brass  Rolling  Mills  has  given  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  dollars  for  the  investigation  of  methods  to  produce  better 
copper  and  brass  products.  From  this  fund  Harold  James  Smith, 
B.Ch.E.,  holds  a  fellowship  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  year 
1916-1917, 

The  Detroit  Steel  Castings  Company's  Fellowship. — ^The  De- 
troit Steel  Castings  Company  has  given  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars  for  studies  which   may  lead   to   the   production   of  better   steel 
castings.     Edward  Robert  Young,  B.Ch.E.,  holds  a  fellowship  of  five' 
hundred  dollars  for  the  year  1916-1917  from  this  fund. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  offered  for  the  year  1916-1917  are  described  below. 
The  amount  of  credit  toward  graduation  assigned  to  each  course  is 
indicated  by  the  expressions  one  hour,  hvo  hours,  etc. 

ENGLISH 

The  work  in  English  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  engi- 
neering or  architectural  student  needs  in  general  to  be  able  to  speak 
and  to  write,  and  to  enjoy  books  in  a  sensible  and  discriminating 
way.  He  must  also  prepare  definitely  for  the  particular  kind  of 
writing  demanded  by  his  profession.  There  have  been  provided, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  general  reading  and  writing  courses,  a 
number  of  technical  courses  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
student  in  engineering  and  architecture. 

FlkST   SEMESTER 

I.  Theme-Writing  and  Oral  Exposition.  Eleven  sections.  Four 
hours.  Assistant  Professor  Moriarty.  Mr.  Grinnell,  Mr. 
Thornton,  Mr.  WiaoHT^  Mr.  Bknnett,  Mr.  Schneider. 
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•  iti.  Theme-Writing  and  Oral  Exposition.  For  students  in  Archi- 
tecture who  cannot  take  English  i.  Two  hours.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. 

\x.  Theme-Writing.     This  course  is  taken  without  credit  by  all  stu- 
dents conditioned  in  English  i.     Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

2.  Theme-Writing  and  Oral  Exposition.     One  section.     Tzuo  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Marckwardt. 

3.  Oral  Exposition  and  Argument.     For  j  imiors  and  seniors,  and 

sophomores  having  a  grade  of  13  in   English   i.     One  section. 
Two  hours.    Mr.  Thornton. 

5.  Preparation  and  Presentation  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Papers. 

For  juniors  and  seniors.     One  section.     Tvjo  hours.     Assistant 
Professor  Nelson. 

6.  Engineering   Reports.     For   juniors    and   seniors.      Two   hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

9.     Business    English.      For   juniors   and    seniors.     Three    sections. 
Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Moriarty. 

10.  Business  English.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  One  section.  Two 
hours.    Assistant  Professor  Moriarty. 

16.  English  for  Foreign  Students.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Nelson. 

21.  General  Reading  Course.  Two  sections.  Two  hours.  Mr. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Wright. 

27.  Scientific  Reading.  Two  sections.  T7V0  hours.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Marckwardt. 

SECOND   semester 

1.  Theme- Writing  and  Oral  Exposition.     Six  sections.    Four  hours. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Bennett. 

IX.  Theme-Writing.    This  course  is  taken  without  credit  by  all  stu- 
dents conditioned  in  English   i.     Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

la.  Theme-Writing  and  Oral  Exposition.     For  students  in  Architec- 
ture who  cannot  take  English  i.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Bennett. 

2.  Theme-Writing  and  Oral  Exposition.    Two  sections.    Two  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Marckwardt. 

2a.  Theme-Writing  and  Oral  Exposition.  For  students  who  begin 
their  work  with  \a.    Fouf  hours.     Mr.  Bennett. 

3.  Oral  Exposition  and  Argument.     For  juniors  and  seniors,  and 

sophomores  having  a  grade  of  B  in  English  i.     Two  sections. 
Two  hours.    Mr.  Thornton. 

4.  Note -Taking.     Tiuo  hours.     Mr.  Thornton. 
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6.  Engineering  Reports.     For  seniors.     Two  sections.     Two  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

7.  Technical  Journalism.     7\vo  hours.     Mr.  Wright. 

9.     Business    English.      For   juniors   and   seniors.     Three    sections. 
Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Moriarty. 

10.  Business  English.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  sections.  Two 
hours.     Assistant  Professor  MORIARIY. 

17.  English  for  Foreign  Students.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Nelson. 

21.  General  Reading  Course.  Two  sections  for  freshmen  and  soph- 
omores, and  one  section  for  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours. 
Mr.  Grin  NELL,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Schneider. 

23.    The  Modern  Novel.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Marck- 

WARDT. 

26.    The  Modern  Drama.     T700  hours,     Mr.  Grinnell. 

28.  Scientific  Reading.  Three  sections.  T7V0  hours.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Marckwardt. 

GERMAN 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  German  is  to  help  the  student  to 
a  reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language.  Special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  scientific  and  technical  literature.  Elective  courses 
are  offered  for  the  accommodation  and  benefit  of  students  who  have 
the  time  and  inclination  to  carry  their  language  work  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  required  courses. 

BOTH    semesters 

1.  Elementary  Course.     Grammar  and  reading  with  constant  prac- 

tice in  writing  and  speaking  German.  Three  sections  first 
semester,  one  section  second  semester.  Four  hours.  Professor 
Wait,  Assistant  Professor  Hauhart,  and  Mr.  Wild. 

2.  Elementary  Course  continued.    Two  sections  first  semester,  three 

sections  second  semester.  Four  hours.  Dr.  Schwabe,  and  Mr. 
Wild. 

3.  German   Scientific   Literature.     Nine  sections  the   first  semester 

and  four  the  second.  Four  hours.  Professor  Wait,  Assistant 
Professors  Lee  and  Hauhakt,  Mr.  Wild,  and  Dr.  Schwabe. 

4.  German  Scientific  and  Technical   Literature.     Four  sections  the 

first  semester  and  nine  the  second.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Lee  and  Haufart,  Mr.  Wild,  Dr.  Schwabe. 

5.  Advanced  Course  in  German.     Technical  Literature   (Elective). 

Two  hours.    Mr.  Wild. 
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7.     Journalistic   and   Commercial    German.     Two   hours.     Professor 
Wait. 

9.     German   Chemical    Reading.      Two   hours.     Assistant   Professor 
Lee. 
This  course  is  equivalent  to  Chemistry  2C. 

FRENCH 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  French  is  to  help  the  student  to 
a  reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  scientific  and  technical  literature.  Elective  courses  are 
offered  for  the  accommodation  and  benefit  of  students  who  have  the 
time  and  inclination  to  carry  their  language  work  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  required  courses. 

BOTH    SEMESIERS 

1.  Elementary  Course.    Grammar  and  reading,  with  constant  prac- 

tice in  writing  and  speaking  French.  Two  sections  each  se- 
mester.    Four   hours.     Assistant   Professor   Adams,   and    Mr. 

HURLBURT. 

2.  Elementary  Course  continued.     Two  sections  the   first  semester 

and  three  the  second.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Ken- 
yon. 

3.  French  Scientific  Literature.     Three  sections  first  semester,  two 

sections  second  semester.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Rathke. 

4.  French   Scientific   and  Technical    Literature.     One   section   first 

semester,  three  sections  second  semester.  Four  hours.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Kenyon. 

SPANISH 

The  courses  in  Spanish  are  ofi'ered  chiefly  to  meet  the  demands 
of  students  looking  forward  to  a  professional  career  in  countries 
where  Spanish  is  the  prevailing  medium  of  communication. 

Opportunity  for  advanced  work  in  Spanish  is  offered  to  students 
who  desire  to  make  themselves  specially  proficient  in  this  language. 

both  semesters 

1.  Elementary  Course.     Grammar  and  reading,  with  constant  prac- 

tice in  writing  and  speaking  Spanish.  Two  sections  first  semes- 
ter, one  section  second  semester.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Adams  and  Kenyon,  Mr.  Huklburt,  and  Mr.  Rathke. 

2.  Elementary  Course  continued.    One  section  the  first  semester  and 

two  the  second.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Professors  Adams  and 
Kenyon,  Mr.  Hurlburt,  and  Mr.  Rathke. 

3.  Reading,  Conversation,  and  Correspondence.     Four  hours. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professors  ZiWET,  Markley,  Butts,  Field,  and  Running,  Assistant 
Professors  Love,  Hildebrandt,  Stevens,  and  Fort,  Dr.  Gar- 
RETSON,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Poor,  Mr.  Rouse,  Dr.  Kuester- 
mann.  Dr.  Am.en,  and  Dr.  Nelson. 

Students  of  engineering  are  required  to  take  in  order  Courses 
I,  2,  3,  and  4.  Course  4  may  be  replaced  by  Courses  4a  and  4b. 
Students  of  chemical  engineering  are  not  required  to  take  Course  4b. 
Students  who  have  not  received  credit  in  plane  trigonometry  on  ad- 
mission must  elect  Course  la  in  their  first  semester. 

la.  Plane  Trigonometry.     7tc'^  hours.     Both  semesters. 

Definitions   of   the   trigonometric    functions;    principal   relations 

•    between   them ;   their  application   to  the  solution  of  triangles ; 

use  of  trigonometric  and  logarithmic  tables;  applied  problems. 

1.  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry  1.    Four  hours.    Both  semesters. 
Coordinates  in   the   plane ;    the   straight  line ;   linear  equations ; 

determinants ;  permutations  and  combinations ;  the  circle ;  com 
plex  numbers ;   quadratic   aild   cubic   functions   and   equations. 

2.  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry  II.   Four  hours.    Both  semesters. 
Polynomials ;    numerical    equations ;    the    parabola,    ellipse,    and 

hyperbola;  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree;  solid 
analytic  geometry :  the  plane,  the  line,  the  sphere,  and  the 
quadric  surfaces. 

3.  Calculus  I.    Five  hours.     Both  semesters. 

Variables  ;  functions  ;  limits ;  differentiation  ;  simple  applications 
of  the  derivative ;  tracing  and  discussion  of  curves ;  integra- 
tion and  its  most  elementary  applications. 

4.  Calculus  II.     Four  hours.     Both  semesters. 

Definite  integrals  and  their  application  to  the  determination  of 
lengths  of  arcs,  areas,  volumes,  mass  moments,  moments  of 
inertia,  etc.;  partial  and  total  derivatives;  infinite  series.  Ele- 
ments of  the  solution  of  differential  equations,  with  applica- 
tions. 

4a.  Calculus  I  la.     Three  hours.     Both  semesters. 

Definite  integrals  and  their  application  to  the  determination  of 
lengths  of  arcs,  areas,  volumes,  mass  moments,  moments  of 
inertia,  etc. ;  partial  and  total  derivatives ;  infinite  series. 

4b.  Calculus  lib.     7\ifo  hours.     Both  semesters. 

Elements  of  the  solution  of  differential  equations,  with  applica- 
tions. 
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15.  Advanced  Mechanics  I.     Three  hours.     First  semester. 

16.  Advanced  Mechanics  I  [.     Three  hours.     Second  semester. 

17.  Theory  of  the  Potential.     Three  hours.     First  semester. 
36.  Vector  Analysis.     Three  hours.     Second  Semester. 

43.     Integral  Equations.     Two  hours.     First  or  second  semester. 

57.  Empirical   Formulas   and   Graphical   Methods   II.     Two   hours. 

First  semester. 

58.  Empirical    Formulas    and    Graphical    Methods    I.      Two   hours. 

Second  semester. 

62.     Linear  Differential  and  Difference  Equations.    Two  hours.   First 
ot  second  semester. 

65.    Analytic   Differential   Equations  with   Applications   to   Celestial 
Mechanics.     Three  hours.    First  semester. 

69.     Application   of   Integral    Calculus   in    Mechanics.      Tivo    hours. 
First  or  second  semester. 

71.     Projective   Geometry,   with   Applications   to   Engineering  Trob- 
lems.     Three  hours.    First  semester. 

PHYSICS 

For  a  description  of  other  courses  offered  in  the  department  of 
Physics  see  page  257. 

Laboratory  work  twice  a  week,  means  Uvo  periods  of  laboratory 
work  a  week,  not  simply  two  hours;  credit,  two  hours.  The  fees 
for  laboratory  courses  are  based  upon  the  number  of  weekly  periods 
of  two  hours  each,  of  laboratory  work  comprised  in  the  course.  Thus 
for  a  course  requiring  laboratory  v/ork  once  a  week,  the  fee  is  $1.00 ; 
for  one  requiring  work  twice  a  week,  $2.00 ;  and  so  on. 

Courses  lE  and  2E  are  required  from  all  students  in  Engineer- 
ing and  Architectural  Engineering.  The  two  courses  are  equivalent 
to  Courses  i,  la,  2,  2a,  $a,  and  4a,  offered  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts.  Students  entering  the  College  of  Engineering 
with  advanced  standing  must  have  completed  these  equivalent  courses 
before  they  will  receive  credit  for  lE  and  2E. 

Students  in  groups  I  and  II  in  Architecture  elect  Courses  i,  la, 
2,  and  2a,  instead  of  lE  and  2E. 

Other  courses  in  Physics  are  given  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  and  may  be  elected  by  students  of  the  Colleges 
of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

All  lectures  in  Physics  are  given  in  the  west  lecture  room  of  the 
Physics  building. 
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FIRST   SEMESTER 

Z.     Physics  for  Entrance.     No  credit  is  given  for  this  course.     Mr. 
McGratii. 

lE.  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat.  Five  hours.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  work.  Professor  Henderson,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Rich,  Mr.  Sleatoij,  Mr.  Wright,  Dr.  Haseman,  Dr. 
Harrington,  and  Assistants. 

In  this  course  at  least  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  ele- 
mentary Mechanics;  the  remainder  of  the  time,  to  Sound  and 
Heat,  all  with  experimental  demonstratians.  All  members  of 
the  class  have  one  period  a  week  in  the  laboratory. 

For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  first  year's  work  in  mathe- 
matics is  indispensible.  The  course  is  open  to  those  only  who 
have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  in  physics. 

idr.  Physical  Problems.  Required  of  students  in  groups  I  and  II 
in  Architecture.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Professor  Randall, 
Mr.  Sleator,  Dr.  Lindsay,  Dr.  Meyer,  and  Mr.  Bell. 

Course  i  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  course  in  plane 
trigonometry. 

Students  who  have  not  satisfied  the  entrance  requirement  in 
physics  must  complete  Course  Z  before  they  register  for 
Course  i. 

la.  Physical  Problems.  Required  of  students  in  groups  I  and  II 
in  Architecture. 

2E.  Magnetism,   Electricity,  and   Light.     Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work.    Five  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Williams, 
Dr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  assistants. 
Course  2E  is  a  continuation  of  Course   lE. 

2.     General    Physics.      Four    hours.      Magnetism,    Electricity,    and 
Light.      Lectures   and   recitations.     Assistant    Professor   Wil- 
liams, Dr.  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i. 

2a.  Physical  Problems.  Required  of  students  in  groups  I  and  II  in 
Architecture. 

5.  Electrical  Measurements.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory. 
Four  hours.  Professor  Smith,  Dr.  Kent,  and  an  assistant. 
Fee,  $2.00. 

In  the  class  work  the  principles  of  electrical  behavior  are  crit- 
ically studied  and  discussed.  The  laboratory  exercises  are  de- 
signed to  illustrate  and  emphasize  these  principles  and  to  give 
the  student  some  personal  experience  in  the  careful  use  of 
electrical    measuring    instruments.      The    course    includes    the 
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modern  methods  of  measuring  current,  resistance,  electromotive 
force,  and  power,  and  the  calibration  of  the  instruments  enj- 
ployed. 

Course  5  must  be  preceded  by  lE  and  aE,  or  their  equivalents. 

A  knowledge  of  the  calculus  is  also  desirable. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

lE.  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work.  Five  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Williams,  Dr. 
Lindsay,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  assistants. 

1.  General   Physics:    Mechanics,   Sound,   and   Heat.     Four  hours. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Assistant  Professor  Williams,  Dr. 
Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

la.  Physical  Problems. 

2E.  Magnetism,   Electricity,   and    Light.     Lectures,   recitations,   and 
laboratory  work.    Five  hours.    Professor  Henderson,  Assistant 
Professor   RicH^  Mr.   Sleator,   Mr.  Wright,  Dr.  Haseman, 
Dr.  Harrington,  and  assistants. 
Course  2E  is  a  continuation  of  Course  lE. 

2.  General    Physics.      Four    hours.      Magnetism,    Electricity,    and 

Light.      Lectures   and   recitations.      Professor    Randali,,   Mr, 
Sleator,  Dr.  Lindsay,  Dr.  Meyer,  and  Mr.  Bell. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course   i. 

2a.  Physical  Problems. 

6.  Electrical  Measurements.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory. 
Four  hours.    Professor  Smith.    Fee,  I2.00. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  5,  and  includes  measurements 
of  capacity,  self  and  mutual  inductance,  and  the  fundamental 
measurements  with  alternating  currents.  Especial  attention 
is  given  to  the  theory  of  the  magnetic  circuit  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  magnetisation  and  hysteresis  curves  of  iron  and 
steel. 

A  working  knowledge  of  the  calculus  is  required. 

20.     Architectural  Acoustics.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Rich. 
Lectures,  with  illustrative  problems  on  sound  transmission,  dis- 
tribution, and   absorption,   and  an   experimental  study  of  the 
acoustical  properties  of  certain  rooms. 

CHEMISTRY 

For  a  description  of  all  courses  offered  in  the  department  of 
Chemistry,  see  page  263. 

Students  admitted  with  a  deficiency  in  entrance  chemistry  must 
remove  it  by  completing  Courses  i  and  la,  but  the  credit  thus  ob- 
tained is  entered  on  the  admission,  not  the  graduation  requirements. 
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Other  courses  in  chemistry  are  given  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  may  b.e  elected  by  students  of  the  Colleges 
of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  who  have  had  the  requisite  prep- 
aration. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

I.  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Experimental  lectures  and 
recitations.  Three  sections.  Two  hours.  (For  entrance,  see 
above.)     Professor  Bigelow. 

la.  Laboratory  Course  accompanying  Course  i.  Six  sections.  Two 
hours.     Dr.  Hapris. 

2E.  Principles  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory.  Five  quiz  sections*  Five  kouts.  Professor  Smea- 
TON  and  Dr.  Ferguson. 

Open   to  those  who  have  passed   the  entrance  requirements   in 
chemistry. 

3.     Qualitative   Analysis.     Recitations  and  laboratory  work.     Five 
hours.     Mr.  Mc Alpine,  Dr.  Meloche,  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Carney. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  2  or  2E. 

Sa.  Qualitative  Analysis.     Recitations  and  laboratory  work.     Three 
sections.    Four  hours.    Mr.  Cole,  and  Mr.  McAlpine. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  2  or  2E. 

Sb.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Continuation  of  Course  3a.  Two  sections. 
Four  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Carney. 

5.     Quantitative  Analysis.     Beginning  course.     Recitations  and  lab- 
oratory work.    Fiife  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Willard  and 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  3  or  $b. 

7.    Organic  Chemistry.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    Five  hours. 
Professor  Gombfrg,  Mr.  Schoepfle,  and  Mr.  Sherrard, 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  3  or  $b. 

15.     History  of   Chemistry   and   Development   of   Chemical   Theory. 
Two  hours.     Professor  Smeaton. 

28.     Advanced    Quantitative   Analysis.      Laboratory   work,   with   lec- 
tures and  quiz.    Three  to  five  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Wil- 
lard. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  5. 

31.     Independent    Work    in    Mineral    Analysis.      Laboratory    work. 
Five  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Willard. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  28. 
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34.     Chemical  Reading.     Om  hour.    Professor  Campbell. 

43.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  and  Ultimate  Analysis.  Labora- 
tory work  and  reading.  Continuation  of  Course  42.  Three, 
four,  or  five  hours.    Professors  Gomberg  and  Cone. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

lb.  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Four  hours.  Fee,  $10.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  laboratory.  Professor  Lichty. 
This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  those  entering  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester  to  commence  the 
study  of  chemistry,  but  no  student  will  be  admitted  who  might 
have  elected  I  and  la.  Special  permission  must  be  obtained 
from  the  instructor  in  order  to  elect  this  course. 

2E.  Principles  of   Inorganic   Chemistry.      Lectures,   recitations,   and 
laboratory.     Six  quiz  sections.     Five  hours.     Professor  Smea- 
TON  and  Dr.  Ferguson. 
Open   to   those   who  have   passed   the   entrance   requirements   in 
chemistry. 

2.  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Lectures  and  recitations.  Con- 

tinuation of  Course   i.     Three  sections.     Two  hours.     Profes- 
sor Hale. 

2a.  Laboratory  Course  accompanying  Course  2.     Five  sections.  Two 
hours.    Professor  Hale  and  Dr.  Harris. 

3.  Qualitative  Analj'sis.     Recitations   and  laboratory  work.     Five 

hours.     Mr.  McAlpine  and  Assistant  Professor  Carney. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  2  or  2E. 

3a.  Qualitative  Analysis.     Recitations  and  laboratory  work.     Three 
sections.    Four  hours.    Mr.  Cole  and  Dr.  Mklociie. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  2  or  2E. 

3^.  Qualitative  Analysis.    Continuation  of  Course  3a.    Two  sections. 
Four  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Carney. 

5.     Quantitative  Analysis.     Beginning  course.     Recitations  and  lab- 
oratory work.    Five  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Willard  and 

Mr.  PiNKERTON. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  3  or  3^. 
8.     Physical  Chemistry.     Four  hours.     Professor  Bigelow. 

7«.  Organic   Chemistry.     Continuation   of   Course   7.     Four  hours. 
Lectures,   recitations,    and   laboratory   work.      Professor   Gom- 
berg, Mr.  Schoepfle,  and  Mr.  Sherrard. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  3  or  $b,  and  who  re- 
ceive special  permission. 
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15..  History  of  Chemistry  and  Development  of  Chemical  Theory. 
Two  hours.     Professor  Smeaton. 

28.     Advanced   Quantitative   Analysis.     Laboratory   work,   with   lee 
tures  and  quiz.    Three  to  five  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Wil- 

LARD. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  5. 

31.     Independent  Work  in  Mineral  Analysis.   Laboratory  work.    Five 
'hours.     Assistant  Professor  Wii.lard. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  28. 

34.     Chemical  Reading.     One  hour.     Professor  Campbell. 
Course  34  requires  sj>ecial  permission. 

43.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  and  Ultimate  Analysis.  Labora- 
tory work  and  reading.  Continuation  of  Course  42-  Three, 
four,  or  five  hours.     Professor  Gomberg. 

ASTRONOMY 

For  a  descriptioi>  of  all  courses  offered  in  the  department  of 
Astronomy  see  page  255. 

Courses  3  and  4  treat  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  making  and 
reducing  astronomical  observations.  These  courses  require  day  and 
night  work  at  the  Observatory  during  a  p>ortion  of  the  semester. 

Course  3E  is  prescribed  for  students  in  Civil  Engineering  in  the 
second  semester,  junior  year. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  General  Astronomy.    The  Solar  System.    Three  sections.     Three 

hours.    Professors  Uussey  and  Curtiss^  and  Dr.  KiESS. 
A  descriptive  course,  including  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Astronomy,  and  a  presentation  of  the  leading  facts  respecting 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  .and  comets.     Occasional  lantern  illus- 
trations. 

3.     Practical  Astronomy.     Two  hours.    Dr.  KiESS. 

The  elements  of  Spherical  Astronomy  with  practical  applica- 
tions. Theory  of  the  sextant  and  transit  and  their  use  in  the 
determination  of  time,  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth.  The 
observational  work  at  the  Observatory  in  connection  with  this 
•  course  will  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  students  from  differ- 
ent departments. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  General  Astronomy.     Stars  and  Nebulae.    Two  sections.     Three 

hours.    Professor  HussEY,  and  Dr.  KiEss. 
A  general  descriptive  course  in  stellar  and  nebular  astronomy. 
Occasional  lantern  illustrations.     May  be   taken   in  continua- 
tion with  Course  i,  or  independently,  as  desired.  » 
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2a.  Elementary   Practical   Astronomy.     One  hour.     Professor   CUR- 

TISS. 

Constellation   studies   and   telescopic   examinations  of  the  heav 
enly  bodies.     Selected  problems  with  the   celestial   globe   and 
the  equatorial  telescope.     Observational  work  during  the  day 
and  night  at  the  Observatory. 

3E.  Spherical  Astronomy.     Two  hours.     Dr.  KiESS. 

A  brief  resume  of  Descriptive  Astronomy  followed  by  a  thor- 
ough drill  in  the  principles  of  Spherical  Astronomy  and  com- 
putation. 


MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY 

All  courses  offered  by  this  department  are  given  in  the  Mineral- 
ogical  Laboratory  which  is  located  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
new  Natural  Science  Building.  The  mineral  collections,  Room  222, 
are  open  for  inspection  daily  throughout  the  session  from  9  to  12 
A.  H.  and  2  to  4  p.  M. 

Courses  1,  2,  16,  17,  and  17*2  are  beginning  courses.  Course  i  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  oi  students  desiring  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  Mineralogy,  and  may  be  followed  by  Courses  4  and  5,  or  9. 
Students  desiring  a  more  comprehensive  beginners'  coarse  are  advised 
to  elect  Course  2,  which  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  more  advanced 
work  of  the  department.  Course  17  is  designed  to  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  gems  and  gem  minerals,  and  is  open  to  all  students,  no 
previous  training  in  mineralogy  or  the  sciences  being  necessary.  Stu- 
dents desiring  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  gems  should  also  elect 
the  laboratory  work,  designated  as  Course  17a.  Students  of  Chem- 
istry and  Chemical  Engineering  are  advised  to  take  Courses  2  and  5, 
or  Courses  i,  4,  and  5.  Course  16  is  designed  especially  for  students 
of  Architecture.  For  all  courses  involving  laboratory  work,  a  fee  of 
$1.00  will  be  charged  for  each  hour  of  credit  given.  A  description 
of  all  courses  offered  in  this  department  may  be  found  on  page  275. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Elements  of  Mineralogy.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     Two 

hours.    Professor  Kraus,  Mr.  Peck,  and  assistants. 
This  course  includes  the  elements  of  crystallography,  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  occurrences,  uses,  and  determination 
of  the  more  common  minerals.     For  this  course  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  inorganic  chemistry  is  necessary. 

2.  General  Mineralogy.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work.   Five  hours. 

Professor  Kraus,  Assistant  Professor  Hunt,  Mr.  Peck,  and 
assistants. 
Students  who  have  successfully  completed   Course   i  may  elect 
this  course  as  Course  2a  and  receive  three  hours  credit. 
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Principles  of  crystallography,  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
origin,  formation,  decomposition,  distribution,  uises,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  more  important  mineralp.  Prerequisites,  Chem- 
istry 2  and  3. 

4.     Determinative  Mineralogy.    Laboratory  work.    Two  hours.    As- 
sistant Professor  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Peck. 
Intended  for  students  who  have  completed  Course   i  and  wish 
to  become  more  proficient  in  the  determination  of  minerals  by 
means  of  their  physical  characters. 

9.  Lithology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Two  hours.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Hunt. 
The  lectures  include,  aside  from  a  review  of  the  rock-forming 
minerals,  a  discussion  of  the  origin,  modes  of  occurrence,  alter- 
nations, methods  of  determination,  and  uses  of  the  more  im- 
portant rocks.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  is  required  to 
determine  by  means  of  the  macro-physical  properties  a  large 
number  of  rock  specimens.  Field  excursions  will  also  be  made 
in  order  to  acquire  facility  in  the  rapid  determination  of  rocks 
in  the  field.    Prerequisites,  Mineralogy  I  and  Geology  i. 

12.     Quantitative  Blowpipe  Methods.     Reading  and  laboratory  work. 
Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Hunt. 
Practice  in  assaying  by  blowpipe  methods  of  various  kinds  of 
ores,  especially  those  of  gold  and  silver.  Prerequisite,  Course  5. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

I.  Elements  of  Mineralogy.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Two 
hours.  Professor  Kraus,  Mr.  Peck,  and  assistants. 
This  course  includes  the  elements  of  crystallography,  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  occurrence,  uses,  and  determination 
of  the  more  common  minerals,  and  also  an  introduction  to  the 
use  of  the  pqlari^ing  microscope.  For  this  course  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  inorganic  chemistry  is  necessary. 

4.  Determinative  Mineralogy.    Laboratory  work.     Two  hours.    As- 

sistant Professor  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Peck. 
Intended  for  students  who  have  completed  Course  I  and  wish 
to  become  more  proficient  in  the  determination  of  minerals  by 
means  of  their  physical  character. 

5.  Qualitative   Blowpipe   Methods.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Profes- 

sor Hunt. 
This  course  involves  the  use  of  blowpipe  reactions  upon  char- 
coal and  plaster  tablets,  as  well  as  other  chemical  methods 
useful  in  the  determination  of  minerals.  Prerequisites,  Course 
2,  or  Courses  i  and  4.  Since  only  a  limited  number  can  be 
accommodated  in  this  course,  students  are  advised  to  consult 
(he  instructor  as  early  as  possible. 
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9.     Lithology.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     Two  hours.    Assist- 
ant Professor  Hi^nt^  Mr.  Peck,  and  assistants. 

The  lectures  include,  aside  from  a  review  of  the  rock-forming 
minerals,  a  discussion  of  the  origin,  modes  of  occurrence,  alter- 
nations, methods  of  determination,  and  uses  of  the  more  im- 
portant rocks.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  is  required  to 
determine  by  means  of  the  macro-physical  properties  a  large 
number  of  rock  specimens.  Field  excursions  will  also  be  made 
in  order  to  acquire  facility  in  the  rapid  determination  of  rocks 
in  the  field.     Prerequisites,  Mineralogy  i,  and  Geology  i. 

16.  Mineralogy  and   Lithology.     Threj  hours.     Assistant  Professor 

Hunt  and  Mr.  Peck. 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  students  in  architecture. 
Open  to  others  only  by  special  permission. 

For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  elementary  inorganic  chemistry 
is  necessary. 

17.  Gems  and  Precious  Stones.    Lectures  and  demonstrations.     Two 

hours.    Professor  Kraus. 

This  course  discusses  the  general  properties,  occurrence,  deter- 
mination, and  history  of  the  various  minerals  used  as  gems 
and  gem  minerals.  The  various  methods  of  distinction,  espec- 
ially for  imitations  and  synthetic  gems,  will  also  be  considered. 
No  previous  training  in  mineralogy  or  the  sciences  is  required, 
although  an  elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics 
is  highly  desirable. 

lya.  Gems  and  Precious  Stones.    Laboratory  work.    One  hout.    Pro- 
fessor Kraus,  Mr.  Peck,  and  assistants. 

Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  v.*ith 
the  various  methods  used  in  the  scientific  determination  of 
gems  and  gem  minerals.  Three  hours  a  week  in  the  laboratory 
to  be  arranged.     Must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  Course 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

For  a  description  of  all  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of 
Geology,  see  page  279. 

The  courses  in  Geology  are  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
students  of  engineering  whose  profession  makes  some  knowledge  of 
geology  essential;  men  who  are  to  have  in  their  hands  the  control 
or  operation  of  mines ;  and  consulting  geologists  and  geological  engi- 
neers. 

Research  is  especially  encouraged  along  the  lines  of  structural 
geology,   paleontology,    glacial    geology,    geography,    and    geophysics. 
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FIRST  SEMESTER 

I E.  Introduction  to  Geology,  for  Engineering  and  Forestry  Students. 
A  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  these  departments 
and  not  open  to  others  except  by  special  permission.  Three 
hours.  Professors  HoDBS  and  Case,  and  assistant. 
Students  who  can  spare  the  time  are  recommended  to  take  la 
and  lb  (see  p.  2S0)  in  place  of  lE. 

15.  Soil  Geology.  A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
in  Engineering  and  Landscape  Design  as  well  as  others  de- 
siring a  less  extended  treatment  of  the  subject  than  given  in 
Course  15 F.  Three  how^s.  One  hour  laboratory  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Assistant  Professor  Cook. 
The  attention  of  students  desiring  additional  laboratory  work  is 
directed  to  Course  26. 

i6ff.  Economic  Geology  (non-metals).  A  general  course  treating  of 
the  nature,  occurrence^  and  distribution  of  the  non-metallic 
mineral  resources  such  as  coal,  oil  and  gas,  salt,  gypsum,  build- 
ing stones,  phosphate  rock,  etc.  Geology  la  or  lE  and  Min- 
eralogy I  are  prerequisite,  while  Geology  i^  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended.    Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Cook. 

31.     Commercial  Geography.     Three  hours.    Dr.  Sauer. 

SECOND   SEMESIER 

lE.  Introduction  to  Geolog>'  for  Engineering  and  Forestry  Students. 
A  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  these  departments 
and  not  open  to  others  except  with  special  permission.  Three 
hours.  Lectures.  Professors  Hobbs  and  Case,  and  assistant. 
Students  who  can  spare  the  time  are  recommended  to  take  la 
and  lb  (see  p.  283)  in  place  of  lE. 

15F.  Soil  Geology.  A  repetition  of  this  course  as  given  in  the  first 
semester.     Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  CooK. 

ibb.  Economic  Geology  (metals).  In  this  course  the  metallic  min- 
eral resources  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  ^re  the  non- 
metallic  resources  during  the  lirst  semester.  Although  this 
course  may  be  elected  independently  of  Geology  ita,  both  are 
essential  to  a  general  survey  of  the  subject.  Prerequisites  the 
same  as  for  Geology  16a.  Three  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Cook. 

DRAWING 

first  semester 

I.     Geometrical  Drawing.     Two,  three,  or  four  hours,     (Elective). 
Assistant  Professor  Finch. 

2i     Free-Hand  Drawing.     Pencil,  Pen,  and  Ink.     Sketching.     One 
section.     Two  hours,    (Elective).    Miss  Hunt. 
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4.  Descriptive  Geometry  I.    Lectures  and  Drawing.    Nine  sections. 

Two  hours.  Professor  Gouldikg,  Assistant  Professors  Finch 
and  Abbott,  Mr.  Okbeck^  Mr.  Mickue,  Mr.  Palmkk^  Mr. 
NiCKELSEN,  and  Mr.  Crockek. 

4^.  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Shades  and  Shadows.    Recitations  and 
drawing.    Three  hours.    Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Okbbck. 

5.  Descriptive  Geometry  II.     Lectures  and  Drawing.    Three  sec- 

tions. Two  hours.  Assistant  Professors  Finch  and  Abbott, 
Mr.  Palher,  and  Mr.  Oockek.  Course  5  most  be  preceded 
by  Coorse  4* 

5^.  Advanced  Projections  and  Stereotomy.     Two  hours.    Mr.  Be*'- 

NETT. 

Course  5a  must  be  preceded  by  Course  \a. 

8.  Water-Color  Drawing.     Two  hours.     (Elective).     Miss  ^VJfT. 
Course  8  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  2,  3,  and  7. 

9.  Historic  Ornament  and  Design.    Tnoo  hours.     (¥3m6m)^   Mim 

Hunt. 

10.    Free-Hand  Lettering.    Two  sections.     Two  hours.     (Elective). 
Mr.  Palmer. 

SECOND  SSICESTER 

3.  Free-Hand   Drawing.      (Advanced).     Two  hours.      (Elective). 

Miss  Hunt. 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry  I.     Lectures  and  Drawing.     Three  sec- 

tions. Two  hours.  Assistant  Professors  Finch  and  Abbott, 
and  Mr. , 

4a.  Descriptive   Geometry   and   Shades,  and   Shadows.     Recitations 
and  drawing.     Three  hours.    Mr.  Bennett. 

5.  Descriptive  Geometry  IL     Lectures  and  Drawing.    Eight  sec- 

tions. Two  hours.  Professor  Goulding,  Assistant  Frofessots 
Finch  and  ABBarr,  Mr.  Orbeck,  Mr.  Mickle,  Mr.  Palmes, 
Mr.  NiCKELSEN,  and  Mr.  Crocker. 

Sa.  Advanced    Projections   and    Stereotomy.     Two   sections.     Two 
hours.    Professor  Goulding,  Mr.  Bennett. 

7.    Water -Color  Drawing.     Two  hours.     (Elective).     Miss  Hcmr. 
ga.  Water-Color  Drawing.     Historic  Ornament  and  Design    (con- 
tinued).    Two  hours.     (Elective).     Miss  Hunt. 
10.     Free-Hand   Tvettering.     Two  hours.     (Elective).     Mr.  Paijmer. 
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SHOP  PRACTICE 

All  courses  in  shop  practice  are  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
W.  L.  MiGGEix  Superintendent  of  Shops.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
various  branches  by  special  shop  assistants. 

The  shop  courses  consist  of  actual  practice  in  the  shops,  together 
with  class-room  recitations  for  which  outside  preparation  is  made 
from  text-books  and  oral  instruction.  Courses  i  to  4  may  be  con- 
tinued by  advanced  students  as  Courses  la  to  4a.  Special  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  students  who  desire  to  take  more  advanced  shop 
courses  with  a  view  of  preparing  themselves  for  teaching  these  sub- 
jects. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

I.  Wood  Shop.    Eight  sections.     Two  hours. 

•  2.  Forge  Shop.     Eight  sections.     Two  hours. 

3.  Pattern  Making  and  Foundry.    Two  sections.    Four  hours. 

4.  Machine  Shop.    Three  sections.    Four  hours. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

1.  Wood  Shop.    Seven  sections.    Tivo  hours. 

2.  .  Forge  Shop.    Seven  sections.     Two  hours. 

3.  Pattern  Making  and  Foundry.     One  section.     Four  hours. 

4.  Machine  Shop.    Three  sections.    Four  hours. 

SURVEYING 

Courses  i,  2,  and  3  are  designed  primarily  for  students  of  Civil 
Engineering.  Students  of  Landscape  Design  are  now  required  to 
take  these  courses  and  they  are  frequently  elected  by  others  who 
desire  a  thorough  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  surveying. 
All  courses  are  given  on  the  campus  at  Ann  Arbor,  except  Course  3, 
which  embraces  the  field  work  at  Camp  Davis.  Course  4  is  offered 
for  the  convenience  of  students  who  desire  a  brief  course  in  the  use 
of  instruments.  All  students  of  engineering,  except  those  of  the 
Civil  Engineering  group,  are  required  to  take  this  course.  It  is 
offered  both  semesters  and  during  the  summer  session.  Courses  12 
and  13  are  designed  for  students  of  Forestry.  The  work  prescribed 
therein  runs  parallel  to  Course  i  and  2  in  so  far  as  possible.  When 
students  have  completed  Courses  12  and  13  they  are  qualified  to  elect 
Course  3. 

Course  3  is  given  during  the  regular  summer  session,  beginning 
soon  after  the  first  of  July  and  ending  a  few  days  after  the  20th 
of  August.  The  camp  is  conducted  on  a  practical  basis  and  the 
methods   employed   are  such   as   are   generally   applied   in   the   field. 
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The  student  is  able  to  secure  different  work  for  practically  every  day 
of  the  session,  however,  so  that  the  training  obtained  is  more  varied 
than  an  engineer  would  receive  in  a  period  covering  many  years  of 
actual  service  in  the  field.  The  exercises  embrace  railroad  surveys, 
triangulation  surveys,  sounding  work,  earthwork,  azimuth  observa- 
tions and  computations,  adjustments  of  instruments,  stadia  surveys, 
canal  surveys,  the  measurement  of  base  lines,  office  work,  etc. 

'  Students  cannot  successfully  carry  the  elementary  courses  in 
surveying  until  they  have  completed  a  thorough  course  in  plane  trig- 
onometry. The  student  has  less  difficulty  after  he  has  completed 
courses  in  analytic  geometry  and  higher  algebra. 

BOTH    SEKESTERS 

1.  Elementary  Surveying.     Lectures.    Text-book  and  field  practice. 

Three  hours.     Four  sections.     Professor  Johnston,  Assistant 
Proiessors  Merrick^  Raschbacher,  Brodxs^  and  Carey. 
Course    i   is   given   only   during  the   first  semester,   field   work 
being  prosecuted  until  about  the  first  of  December. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  i.    Four  hours.    Course  2  is  given  dur- 

ing the  second  semester  only. 

3.  Summer  work  at  Camp  Davis,  described  above. 

4.  Use  of  Instruments.    Four  sections.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Pro- 

fessors Merrick,  Atwei.t.,  Carey,  Brodie,  and  Raschbacher. 
Course  4  is  offered  both  semesters  and  daring  the  summer  ses- 
sion. 

5.  Least   Squares.     Two  hours.     Professor   Johnston.     Both   se- 

mesters. 

6.  Geodesy.     Lectures.     Reading.     Three  hours.     Professor  JoiiN- 

sroN.    Both  semesters. 

7.  Municipal    Surveying.      Two   hours.      Assistant    Professor    Cox. 

Both  semesters. 

8.  The  Surveyor  and  the  Public.    Two  hours.    Professor  Johnston. 

Both  semesters. 

9.  Railway   Surveying.      One   hour.      Assistant    Professor    Bailey. 

Second  semester  only. 

10.     Engineering   Photography.      Two   hours.     Professor    Johnston 
and  Assistant  Professor  Brodie.     Both  semesters. 

12.  Surveying  and  Drawing,  Elementary,  for  Students  of  Forestry. 

Four  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Atwell.    First  semester  only. 

13.  Continuation   of   Course    12,    for    Students   of    Forestry.      Four 

hours.    Assistant  Professor  Atwell,     Second  semester  only. 
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ENGINEERING  MECHANICS 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Statics,  Center  of  Gravity,  Moments  of  Inertia.    Seven  sections. 

Four  hours.  Professor  Patterson,  Assistant  Professors  Stev- 
ens and  Finch,  Mr.  Van  den  Broek,  Mr.  Kuestermann, 
Mr.  Swinton,  Mr.  Eriksen,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  McNeil. 
Course  i  must  be  preceded  by  Course  3E  in  Mathematics  and 
Course  lE  in  Physics. 

2.  Strength  and  Resistance  of  Materials.     Fundamentals  of  Struc- 

tural Design.  Theory  of  strength  and  stiffness  of  beams,  gird- 
ers, columns,  shafts,  etc.  Ten  sections.  Three  hours.  Profes- 
sor Patterson,  Assistant  Professor  Abbott,  and  Mr.  Van  den 
Broek,  Mr.  Boston,  Mr.  Tanghe,  Mr.  Swinton>  and  Mr. 
Eriksen. 
Course  2  must  be  preceded  by  Course  I  in  Engineering  Mechan- 
ics. 

3.  Dynamics.  Work  and  Energy.  The  use  of  velocity,  acceleration 

and  other  diagrams  in  the  studying  of  djmamic  problems  relat- 
ing  to   machines.      Nine    sections.      Three    hours.      Professor - 
Patterson,   Assistant   Professor   Stevens,   Mr.  Tanghe,   Mr. 
Boston,  Mr.  Swinton,  and  Mr.  Eriksen. 
Course  3  must  be  preceded  by  Course   i   in    Engineering   Me- 
chanics. 

4.  Hydromechanics.      Pressure    of    Fluids.      Flotation.      Flow    of 

water  through  pipes  and  orifices,  over  weirs,  and  in  open  chan- 
nels.    Five  sections.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Orbeck,  Mr.  Wisler, 
Mr.  Swinton  and  Mr.  Eriksen. 
Course  4  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i  in  Engineering  Mechan- 
ics. 

5.  Testing  Materials.    A  study  of  methods  and  results  of  laboratory 

investigations  of  the  physical  properties  of  engineering  mate- 
rials.    Two  hours.     Mr.  Van  den   Broek  and  laboratory  as- 
sistant. 
Course  5  must  be  preceded  by  Courses   i  and  2  in  Engineering 
Mechanics. 

second  semester 

I.  Statics,  Centers  of  Gravity,  Moments  of  Inertia.  Twelve  sec- 
tions. Four  hours.  Professor  Patterson,  Assistant  Professors 
Stevens  and  Finch,  Mr.  Van  den  Broek,  Mr.  Tanghe,  Mr. 
Kuestermann,  Mr.  Boston,  Mr.  Swinton  and  Mr.  Eriksfn. 
Course  i  must  be  preceded  by  Course  3E  in  Mathematics  and 
Course  lE  in  Phvsics. 
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2.  Strength  and  Resistance  of  Materials,  Pundamentals  of  Struc- 

tursj  Design,  Theory  of  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  beams, 
girders,  columns,  shafts,  etc.  Seven  sections.  Three  hours. 
Professor  Patterson,  Assistant  Professors  Stevens  and  Ab- 
bott, Mr.  Tang  HE,  Mr.  Van  den  Broek,  Mr.  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Eriksen. 

3.  Dynamics.    Work.    Energy.    Power.    Moments  of  Inertia.   Kin- 

etics of  machinery ;  brakes,  governors,  etc.     Six  sections.    Three 
hours.    Professor  Patterson,  Assistant  Professor  Stevens,  Mr. 
Tanghe.  Mr.  Boston,  and  Mr.  Swinton. 
Course  3  must  be  preceded  by  Course   i   in   Engineering   Me- 
chanics. 

4.  Hydramechuucs.     Pressure  of  fluids;  flotation;  flow  of  water 

through  pipes  and  oriflces,  over  weirs,  and  in  open  channels. 
Nine  sections.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Orbeck,  Mr.  Wisler,  Mr. 
Swinton,  and  Mr.  Eriksen. 
Course  4  must  be  preceded  by  Course   i   in   Engineering   Me- 
chanics. 

5.  Testing  Materials.     A  study  of  methods  and  results  of  labora- 

tory investigations  of  tlie  physical  properties  of  engineering 
materials.  T^vo  hours.  Mr.  Van  den  Broek.  and  laboratory 
assistant. 

6.  Strength  of  Materials.    Testing.     The  elementary  theory  of  the 

strength  of  ties,  struts,  beams,  and  shafts.  Laboratory  prac- 
tice in  commercial  testing  and  investigation  methods.  Three 
hours.  Mr.  Van  den  Broek,  and  laboratory  assistant. 
Course  6  must  be  preceded  by  Course  I  or  2  in  Engineering 
Mechanics.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  the  work  covered  in 
Courses  2  and  5  and  may  not  be  elected  by  any  one  who  has 
passed,  or  intends  to  elect  either  of  these  courses. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  work  offered  in  this  department  includes  Structural,  Hy- 
draulic, Transportation,  Municipal,  Sanitary,  Highway,  and  Geodetic 
Engineering. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Engineering  should  be 
consulted  for  information  as  to  the  sequence  of  courses. 

first  semester 

1.  Drafting    Room    Practice.      Tivo    hours.      Assistant    Professor 

Bailey,  and  Mr.  Sheppard. 

2.  Theory    of    Structures.      Three    hours.      Professor    Qram,    Mr. 

Bringhurst,  and  Mr.  Cissel. 
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2a.  Design  of  Structures.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Bringtiurst  and   Mr. 

CiSSEL. 

3.     Masonry.    7yiree  hours.    Professor  Gram^  and  Mr.  Bringhurst. 

5.  Advanced  Design  of  Steel  Structures.    Three  hours.    Mr.  Bring- 

hurst. 

6.  Advanced   Masonry   and   Foundations.     Two   hours.     Professor 

Gram. 

10.  Hydrology.     Three  hours.     Professor  King,  and  Mr.  Wisler. 

11.  Hydraulics.     Two  hours.    Professor  King. 

20.  Railroad  Location.     Two  hours.    Professor  Riggs. 

20a.  Railroad  Location  (Drawing).     One  hour.    Assistant  Professor 
Bailey,  and  Mr.  Sheppard. 

21.  Railroad  Construction.     Two  hours.     Professor  Riggs. 

26.  Specifications  and  Contracts.    One  hour.     Professor  RiGGS. 

30.  Water  Works.     Three  hours.     Professors  Hoad,  and  Decker. 

32.  Sewerage.     Two  hours.     Professor  Hoad. 

34.  Sanitary  Science.    One  hour.    Professor  Hoad. 

40.  Roads  and  Pavements.    Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

42.  Highway   Laboratory.    Two  hours.    Assistant   Professor  Cox. 

60.     Sanitary   Engineering  Research.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Pro- 
fessors Hoad,  and  Decker. 

63.     Advanced  Railway  Design.     Three  hours.     Professor  Riggs. 

65.     Structural  Engineering  Research.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Pro- 
fessor Gram. 

second  semester 

1.  Drafting    Room    Practice.      Two    hours.      Assistant    Professor 

Bailey,  and  Mr.  Shfppard. 

2.  Theory    of    Structures.      Three    hours.      Professor    Gram,    Mr. 

Bringhurst,  and  Mr.  Cissel. 

2a.  Design  of  Structures.     Tivo  hours.     Mr.  Bringhurst,  and  Mr. 
Cissel. 

3.  Masonry.    Three  hours.    Professor  Gram,  and  Mr.  Bringhurst. 

4.  Higher  Structures.  Two  hours.  Professor  Gram,  and  Mr.  Bring- 

hurst. 

5.  Advanced  Design  of  Steel  Structures.    Three  hours.    Mr.  Bring- 

hurst. 
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6.  Advanced    Masonry   and    Foundations.      Two   hours.     Professor 

Gram. 

7.  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures.     Three  hours.     Pro- 

fessor Gram,  and  Mr.  Bringhurst. 

10.     Hydrology.     Three  hours.     Professor  King,  and  Mr.  Wisler. 

12.  Development  of  Water  Power.     Three  hours.    Professor  King. 

13.  Administration    of    Water    Resources.     Two    hours.     Professor 

Johnston. 

14.  Irrigation    and    Drainage.     Two    hours.     Professors    King    and 

Johnston. 

16.     Design  of  Hydraulic  Structures.     Three  hours.    Professor  King, 
and  Mr.  Wisler. 

18.     Rivers  and  Harbors.     One  hour.     Professor  King. 

22.  Railroad  Maintenance.     Two  hours.     Professor  RiGGS. 

23.  Railroad  Design.     Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Bailey. 

26.  Specifications  and  Contracts.     One  hour.     Professor  Riggs. 

27.  Valuation   and   Estimating.    One  hour.    Professors  Coolev   and 

Riggs. 

31.  Water  Purification.     Two  hours.    Professor  Hoad. 

32.  Sewerage.     Two  hours.    Professors  Ho.\D  and  Decker. 

2Z'     Sewage  Disposal.    Two  hours.    Professors  Hoad  and  Decker. 

35.  Sanitary  Engineering  Design.     Three  hours.     Professors  Hoad 

and  Decker. 

36.  Municipal  Engineering.     Two  hours.    Professor  Hoad. 

40.  Roads  and  Pavements.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

41.  Highway   Engineering.      Two  hours.     Assistant  Professoi    Cox. 

42.  Highway  Laboratory.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

43.  Highway   Engineering   Design.     One  or  two  hours.     Assistant 

Professor  Cox. 

60.  Sanitary  Engineering  Research.    Credit  to  be  arranged.     Profes- 

sors Hoad  and  Decker. 

61.  Irrigation   and    Drainage.     Two   hours.     Professors    King   and 

Johnston. 

62.  Advanced  Hydraulic  Design.     Two  hours     Professor  King. 

63.  Advanced  Railway  Design.     Three  hours.     Professor  Riggs. 

64.  Hydraulic  Engineering  Research.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Pro- 

fessor King. 

65.  Structural  Engineering  Research.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Pro- 

fessor Gram. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Machine  Drawing.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Mickle  and  assistant. 

2.  Elements  of  Machine  Design.     Three  hourv.     Assistant  Profes- 

sors Wilson,  Vf.rner,  and  Pawlowski,  and  Mr.  Mickle. 

3.  Heat  Engines.     Four  hours.     Professors  Allen  and   Burst  ey. 

Assistant  Professors  Fessenden,  Verni:r^  Rowen,  and  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Boston. 

4.  Hydraulic  Machinery.     Three  hours.     Professor  ZowsKi. 

5.  Thermodynamics.      Three   hours.     Assistant   Professor    Rowen. 

6.  Theory  of  Machine   Design.     Four  hours.     Assistant  Professor 

Greiner. 

Mechanical  Laboratory.     First  Course.     Two  hours.     Professor 
Emswiler,  and  assistants. 

8.  Mechanical  Laboratory.    Second  Course.     Two  hours.    Professor 

Emswiler,  and  assistants. 

9.  Power  Plants.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Rowen. 

10.    Theory  of  Machine  Movements.     Tivo  hours.     Assistant  Profes- 
sors Verner  and  Fessenden. 

Steam  Boilers.     Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Fessenden. 

Steam  Turbines.     Three  hours.    Professor  Emswiler. 


II 
15 


Internal  Combustion  Engines  and  Gas  Producers.     Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Greiner. 

17.  Pumps  and  Compressors.     Three  hours.     Professor  ZowsKi. 

18.  Heating  and  Ventilation.     First  Course.     Two  hours.    Professor 

Allen. 

20.     Mechanical  Handling  of  Materials.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Verner. 

20a.  Design  of  Hoisting  and  Conveying  Machinery.     Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Verner. 

22.  Mechanical  Laboratory.    Advanced  Course.    Two  or  three  hours. 

Professor  Emswiler. 

23.  Hydraulic  Laboratory.    Advanced  Course.     Two  or  three  hours. 

Professor  ZowsKi. 

24.  Prime  Movers.     Three  hours.     Professor  Allen. 

[27.  Estimating.     One  hour.     Open  only  to   graduates  and  seniors. 
Not  given  in  1916-1917.]  ^ 

[28.  Automatic  Machinery.     Two  hours.     Not  given  in   I9i6-I9i7'] 
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29.     Gasoline  Automobiles.     Three  hours.     Professor  Fishi-EIGti. 

31.  Automobile  Chassis.     Two  hours.    Professor  Fishleigh. 

32.  Automobile   Testing.      Two   hours.      Professor   Fishleigh,   and 

Mr.  Lay. 

33.  Advanced    Automobile    Testing    and    Research.      Two    or    three 

hours.     Professor  Fishleigh,  and  Mr.  Lay. 

35.  Scientific  Shop  Management.     Three  hours.    Professor  Bitrsley. 

36.  Scientific  Shop  Management.     Advanced  Course.     Two  or  three 

hours,  as  arranged.    Professor  Bursley.   - 

37.  Special  Topics  on  the  Internal  Combustion  Engine.     Two  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Greiner. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

1.  Machine  Drawing.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Mickle^  and  assistant. 

2.  Elements  of  Machine  Design.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Profes- 

sors Wilson,  Verner,  and  Pawlowski, 

3.  Steam  Engines  and  Other  Heat  Engines.    Four  hours.     Profes- 

sors  Allen    and    Bursley,   Assistant    Professors    Fessenden, 
Vbrner,  and  Wilson. 

4.  Hydraulic  Machinery.     Three  hours.     Professor  ZowsKi. 

5.  Thermodynamics.     Three  hours.     Assistant   Professors   Fessen- 
•    den  and  Rowen. 

6.  Theory  of  Machine  Design.     Four  hours.     Assistant   Professor 

Greiner. 

7.  Mechanical  Laboratory.     First  Course.     Two  hours.     Professor 

Emswiler,  and  assistants. 

8.  Mechanical  Laboratory.    Second  Course.     T^vo  hours.    Professor 

Emswiler,  and  assistants. 

9.  Power  Plants  and  Power  Transmission.     Two  hours.     Professor 

Allen. 

9fl,  Design    of    Power    Plants.      Three    hours.     Assistant    Professor 
Fessenden. 

10.     Theory  of  Machine  Movements.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Profes- 
sors Verner  and  Fessenden. 

iia.  Design   of   Steam    Boilers.      Three   hours.      Assistant    Professor 
Fessenden. 

12.  Steam  Reciprocating  Engines.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor 

Fessenden. 

12a.  Design  of  Steam  Reciprocating  Engines.     Three  hours.     Assist- 
ant Professor  Fessenden. 

13.  Steam  Turbines.     Three  hours.    Professor  Emswiler. 
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13a.  Design  of  Steam  Turbines.     Three  hours.     Professor  Emswilkh. 

15.  Internal  Combustion  Engines  and  Gas  Producers.     Three  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Greiner. 

iSa,  Design  of  Internal  Combustion  Engines.     Three  hours.    Assist- 
ant Professor  Greiner. 

16.  Water  Turbines.     Three  hours.     Professor  ZowsKi. 

i6a.  Design  of  Water  Turbines.     Three  hours.    Professor  ZowsKi. 
17a.  Design  of  Pumps  and   Compressors.     Three  hours.     Professor 

ZOWSKI. 

19.  Refrigeration.     T700  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Rowen. 

20.  Mechanical  Handling  of  Materials.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Pro- 

fessor Verner. 

20a.  Design  of   Hoisting  and  Conveying   Machinery.      Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Verner. 

21J.  Design  of   Machine  Tools.     Three  hours.     Professor   Miggett. 

22.  Mechanical  Laboratory.   Advanced  Course.    Two  or  three  hours. 
.  Professor  Emswiler. 

23.  Hydraulic  Laboratory.    Advanced  Course*     Two  or  three  hours. 

Professor  Zowski. 

25.     Heating  and  Ventilation.    Second  Course.     Two  hours.     Profes- 
sor Allen. 

25tf.  Design  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems.    Three  hours.   Pro- 
fessor Allen. 

[28tf.  Design  of  Automatic  Machinery.     Two  hours.     Not  given,  in 
1916-1917.] 

29.    Gasoline  Automobiles.     Three  hours.     Professor  Fishlbigh. 

30fl.  Automobile  Motor  Theory  and  Design.     Three  hours.     Profes- 
sor  FiSKLEIGH. 

31a.  Automobile  Chassis  Design.     Two  hours.    Professor  Fishleigii. 

32.  Automobile  Testing.     Two  hours.     Professor  Fishleigh. 

33.  Advanced    Automobile   Testing   and    Research.      Two   or   three 

hours.    Professor  Fishleigh. 

[34.  Gyroscopic  Action  and  Critical  Speeds.     Two  hours.    Not  given 
in  1916-1917.] 

35.  Scientific  Shop  Management.     Threg  hours.    Professor  Bursley. 

36.  Scientific  Shop  Management.     Advanced  Course.     Three  hou^s. 

Professor  BuRSUY. 

37.  Special  Topics  on  the  Internal  Combustion  Engine.     Two  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Greiner. 

40.     Advanced  Thermodynamics.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor 
Rowen. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

BOTH    SEMESTERS 

1.  (lA,   iB,   i)   Courses  discontinued. 

2.  Electrical  apparatus  and  Circuits  I.     (Fundamentals).     Recita* 

tions  and  laboratory  work.  Four  hours.  Professors  Parker 
and  LovELL,  Assistant  Professors  MacKavanagh  and  Shep- 
PARD,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Zuhbro, 
and  Mr.  Pomeroy. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  lE  and  2E  in  Physics  and  Course  i  in 
Engineering  Mechanics. 

3.  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Circuits  II.     (Theory).     Recitations 

and  laboratory  work.    Four  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Mac- 
Kavanagh and  Mr.  Davidson. 
Prerequisite :     Course  2. 

4.  Electrical   Apparatus   and   Circuits   III.      (Advanced   Theory). 

Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Three  hours.  Professor 
Bailey,  Mr.  DA^^DS0N,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Zumbro. 

Prerequisite:  Course  3. 

Note: — These  courses  are  planned  on  the  "concentric  system" 
whereby  a  student  may  in  Course  2  rapidly  survey  the  general 
field  of  alternating  and  direct  current  theory  and  practice  as 
concerning  both  apparatus  and  circuits.  While  elementary 
the  course  is  rigorous  in  the  application  of  physical  concepts 
to  an  understanding  of  principles  and  applications.  Courses 
3  and  4  review  the  subject  matter  of  Course  2  in  detail.  Course 
3  giving  especial  emphasis  to  direct  current  machinery,  the 
alternator  and  the  transformer.  Course  4  to  the  induction,  syn- 
chronous and  other  types  of  alternating  carrent  motors  and 
to  the  synchronous   (so-called  "rotary")   converter. 

Students  of  high  proficiency  may,  after  completing  Course  2, 
take  certain  of  the.  specialized  courses  described  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  although  those  who  will  take  Course  3  are 
advised,  and  electrical  students  are  required,  to  complete  Course 
3  before  taking  the  specialized  courses  with  the  exception  of 
5»  7»  30»  3i»  35,  36,  which  may  be  taken  by  electrical  students 
simultaneously  with  Course  3. 

5.  Design  of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Appliances.     Lectures,  rec- 

itations,  and   drawing.     Four  hours.     Professor   Bailey  and 
Mr.  Moore. 
Prerequisite:  Course  3. 

7.     Illumination  and  Photometry.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work.    Two  hours.    Professor  Higbie  and  Mr.  Davidson. 
Prerequisite :    Course  2. 
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11.  Electric   Generating    Stations   and    Sub-stations.      Lectures   and 

recitations.      Two   hours.  •    Professor    Parker    and    Professor 

LOVELI.. 

Prerequisite :  Course  3. 

12.  Transmission  and  Distribution  of  Electricity.     Lectures  and  rec- 

itations.    Three  hours.    Professors  Parker  and  Lovell. 
Prerequisite :  Course  3. 

13.  Telephones.      Recitations    and    laboratory    work.      Four    hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Sueppard,  Mr.   Evans^  and  Mr.  Zumbro. 
Prerequisite :  Course  3. 

18.     Research  Work.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Various  members  of 
the  Department  Faculty. 
May  be  elected  only  by  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

FIRST   semester   ONLY 

7A.  Building    Illumination.      Lectures   and   recitations.      One    hour. 
Professor  Higbie. 
Prerequisite :  Course  2. 

32.     Municipal    Lighting.      Lectures    and    recitations.      Two    hours. 
Professor  HiGBiE. 
Prerequisite :  Course  2. 

ZZ'     Industrial    Electrical    Engineering.      Lectures    and    recitations. 
Two  hours.    Professor  Lovell. 
Prerequisite :  Course  3. 

35.     Electric  Meters,  Relays  and  Commercial  Measuring  Instruments. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.     Two  hours.     As- 
sistant Professor  MacKavanagh. 
Prerequisite :  Course  3. 

SECOND  SEMESTER  ONLY 

6.     Design  of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Appliances.     Lectures,  rec- 
itations,  and   drawing.      Tivo   hours.     Professor    Bailey   and 
Mr.  Moore. 
Prerequisite :  Course  5. 

6A.  (An    extended    form   of   Course    6).     Four    hours.      Professor 
Bailey  and  Mr.  Moore. 

8.     Electric  Railways.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Two  hours.     As- 
sociate Professor  Lovell. 
Prerequisite :  Course  3. 

10.     Advanced  Reading  on  Theory  of  Electrical  Machinery.     Lectures 
and  reading.     Two  hours.     Professor  Bailey. 
Prerequisite :  Course  3. 

15.     Advanced  Lighting.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 
Two  hours.     Professor  HiCBiE. 
Prerequisite :  Course  7. 
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1 6.    Advanced    Telephones.      Lectures,    recitations,    and    laboratory 
work.    Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Sheppasd. 
Prerequisite:  Course  13. 

19.  Design  of  Electrical   Power  Plants  and  Transmission  Systems 

Lectures  and  design  problems.     Two  hours.    Professors  Par- 
ker and  LovELT.. 
Prerequisite:  Either  Course  11  or  Course  12. 

20.  Electrical   Telegraph    and    Railway   Signals.      Lectures,    recita 

tions,  and  laboratory  work.     Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor 
MacKavanagh. 
Prerequisite:  Course  2. 

21.  Design  of  Electric  Communication  Plants.     Two  hours.    Assist 

ant  Professor  Sheppard. 
Prerequisite:  Course  13. 

22.  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.     Lectures,  recitations,  and 

laboratory  work.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Sheppard 
Prerequisite:  Courses  3  and  13. 

25.     Electrical  Engineering  Seminary.    Two  hours.    Professor  Baiixy 
and  Mr.  Moore. 
(By  invitation  only.) 

27.    Advanced   Reading  on  Theory  of   Electric  Circuits.     I/ectiires 
and  reading.     Two  hours.    Professor  Loveli.. 
Prerequisite :  Course  3. 

30.  Electrical    Auxiliaries    for    Automobiles.      Lectures    and   recita- 

tions.   One  hour.    Professor  Bailey. 
Prerequisite:  Course  2. 

31.  Wiring    Systems.      Lectures,   recitations,    and    problems.      Two 

hours.    Professor  Higbie. 
Prerequisite:  Course  3. 

36.     Rates  and  Cost  Analysis.     Lectures  and  recitations.     One  hour. 
Professor  Parker. 
Prerequisite :  Course  2.     Open  to  seniors  only. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

FIP.ST  SEMESTER 

1.  Engineering  Materials.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Three  hours. 

Dr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Upthegrove. 
Prerequisite :  Course  2E  in  Chemistry. 

2.  Fuels    and    their    Utilization.      Lectures    and    recitations.      One 

hour.    Assistant  Professor  Badger. 
Prerequisite:    This  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Course   i   in   Chemical    Engineering  and   preceded   by  Course 
lE  in  Physics. 
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3.     Building   Materials.     (Non-metallic).'    Lectures  and   recitations. 
Two  hours.    Dr.  Laird. 
Prerequisite :    Course   i  in   Chemical   Engineering,  Course  8  or 
8E  in  Chemistry  and  lE  in  Physics. 

5.  Chemical  Technology  of  Carbon  Compounds.     Lectures  and  rec- 

itations.   Four  hours.     Professor  A.  H.  White,  and  Assistant 
Professor  Rtie. 
Prerequisite :     Course   2   and   4   in   Chemical    Engineering   and 
CcMirse  7  and  7a  in  Chemistry. 

6.  Metallurgy*   of  Iron  and  Steel.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Two 

hours.    Assistant  Professor  A.  E.  White. 
Prerequisite:     Courses    I    and    2    in    Chemical    Engineering   or 
Course  i  in  Chemical  Engineering  and  Course  3  in  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

8.  Metallography.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    Tiuo  hours.    As- 

sistant Professor  A.  E.  White  and  Mr.  •Upthegrove. 
Prerequisite :    This  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Course  6  in  Chemical  Engineering  and  preceded  by  Course  5 
in  Chemistry  or  Course  2  or  6  in  Engineering  Mechanics. 

9.  Technical  Examination  of  Gas  and  Fuel.     Two  hours.     Assist- 

ant Professor  Badger. 
Prerequisite :    Course  2  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

10.  Methods  of  Assaying  Gold  and  Silver  Ores.     Two  hours.     Dr. 

Laird. 
Prerequisite:    Course  i  in  Chemical  Engineering,  and  Course  5 
in  Chemistry. 

11.  Current  Technical  Journals.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor 

Rue. 
Prerequisite:    Four  hours  work  in   Chemical   Engineering  and 
German  4  or  French  4.    German  9  is  recommended. 

12.  Special   Problems.      Largely  laboratory   work.     Three  to  eight 

hours.  Professors  White  and  Ware,  Assistant  Professors  A. 
E.  White,  Badger,  Rue,  and  Dr.  Laird. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  i,  2,  and  4  in  Chemical  Engineering,  and 
Chemistry  28,  with  Course  5  in  Chemical  Engineering,  and 
Chemistry  7  and  7a  in  addition  if  the  subject  involves  organic 
chemistry.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  (pref- 
erably German)  is  also  required. 

13.  Evaporation,    Distillation,    Filtration,    and    Transportation    of 

Liquids  on  the  Manufacturing  3cale.     Two  hours.     Assistant 
Professor  Badger. 
Prerequisite :    Courses  i,  2,  and  4  in  Chemical  Engineering. 
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15.     Seminary.      Reading  -and    reports   on    selected    subjects.      Two 
hours.    Professor  A.  H.  White. 
Open  only   to   graduates  and   seniors  who   receive   special   per- 
mission.    A  rea(Ung  knowledge  of  German  or   French  is  re- 
quired. 

17.  Ore  Dressing.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Tivo  hours.    Assistant 

Professor  A.  E.  White. 
Prerequisite:  Course  6.    Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents.   A  knowledge  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  is  very  desir- 
able. 

18.  Metals  and  Alloys.     Class  and  laboratory  work.-    Three  to  five 

hours.    Assistant  Professor  A.  E.  White. 
Prerequisite:    This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  6  or  7 
and  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  8  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. 

19.  Bituminous  Paving  Materials.     Largely  laboratory  work.     Two 

hours.     Assistant  Professor  Rue, 
Prerequisite :    This  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Course  5  in  Chemical  Engineering,  or  Course  40  in  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

21.  Special  Laboratory  Work.  Five  to  eight  hours.  This  is  re- 
search work  along  special  lines.  These  courses  are  open  only 
to  graduates  and  seniors  who  receive  special  permission. 

a.  The  Constitution  of  Steel.    Professor  Campbell. 

b.  Hydraulic  Cements.    Professors  Campbell  and  White. 

c.  Gas  Manufacture  and  Purification.     Professor  White. 
It  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course   16. 

d.  Paints  and  Varnishes.     Professor  White. 

e.  Pulp  and  Paper.     Assistant  Professor  Rue. 

second  semester 

1.  Engineering  Materials.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Three  hours. 

Dr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Upthegrove. 
Prerequisite :    Course  2E  in  Chemistry. 

2.  Fuels    and    their    Utilization.      lectures    and    recitations.     One 

hour.     Assistant  Professor  Badger. 
Prerequisite:    This  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Course    i   in   Chemical   Engineering  and  preceded   by   Course 
lE  in  Physics. 

4.     Salts,  Acids,  and  Alkalies.    Lectures  and  recitations.    Two  hours. 
Professor  A.  H.  White. 
Prerequisite :    Course    i   in  Chemical   Engineering,  Course   S  or 
8E  in  Chemistry,  and  2E  in  Physics. 
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7.  Non-ferrous  Metals.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Two  hours.   As- 

sistant Professor  A.  E.  White. 
Prerequisite  ^     Courses    i    and   2    in    Chemical    Engineering   or 
Course   I  in  Chemical   Engineering  and  Course  3  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

8.  Metallography.      I^ectures    and    laboratory    work.      Two    hours. 

Assistant  Professor  A.  E.  White  and  Mr.  Upthegrove. 
Prerequisite :     This  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Course  6  in  Chemical  Engineering  and  preceded  by  Course  5 
in  Chemistry  or  Course  2  or  6  in  Engineering  Mechanics. 

9.  Technical  Examination  of  Gas  and  Fuel.     Tivo  hours.    Assistant 

Professor  Badger. 

Prerequisite :     Course  2  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

10.  Methods  of  Assaying  Cold  and  Silver  Ores.     Two  hours.     Dr. 

Laird. 
Prerequisite :     Course  i  in  Chemical  Engineering,  and  Course  5 
in  Chemistry. 

11.  Current  Technical   Journals.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor 

Rue. 
Prerequisite :     Four  hours  work  in  Chemical   Engineering  and 
German  4  or  French  4.     German  9  is  recommended. 

12.  Special    Problems.      Largely   laboratory   work.      Three   to   eight 

hours.  Professors  White  and  Ware,  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sors White,  Badger,  and  Ri'e,  and  Dr.  Laird. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  i,  2,  and  4  in  Chemical  Engineering, 
and  Chemistry  28,  with  Course  5  in  Chemical  Engineering,  and 
Chemistry  7  and  7a  in  addition  if  the  subject  involves  organic 
chemistry.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  (pref- 
erably German)  is  also  required. 

14.     Machinery  and  Processes  for  Conveying,  Drying,  Calcining,  and 
Grinding.     Lectures  and   recitations.     Two  hours.     Professor 
Ware. 
Prerequisite :    Courses  I,  2,  and  6  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

16.     Gas  Manufacture.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Tivo  hours.     Pro- 
fessor White. 
Prerequisite:     Course  5  in  Chemical  Engineering,  and  Course  3 
in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

18.     Metals  and  Alloys.     Class  and  laboratory  work.     Three  to  five 
hours.     Assistant  Professor  White. 
Prerequisite :     This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  6  or  7 
and  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  8  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. 
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19.  Bituminoas  Paving  Materials.     largely  laboratory  work.     Two 

hours.     Assistant  Professor  Rue. 
Prerequisite :    This  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Course  5  in  Chemical  Engineering,  or  Course  40  in  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

20.  Technology  of  Pulp  and  Paper.     Lectures  and  recitations.    Two 

hours.     Assistant  Professor  Rue. 
Prerequisite :    Course  5  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

21.  Special  Laboratory  Work.    Five  to  eight  hours.    This  is  research 

work   along   special   lines.     These   courses   are   only   open    to 
graduates  and  seniors  who  receive  special  permission, 

a.  The  Constitution  of  Steel.     Professor  Campbeil. 

b.  Hydraulic  Cements.*    Professors  C.*^mpbeil  and  White. 

c.  Gas  Manufacture  and  Purification.     Professor  White. 
It  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Course  i6. 

d.  Paints  and  Varnishes.     Professor  Ware. 

e.  Pulp  and  Paper.    Assistant  Professor  Rue. 

22.  Ceramics.    Two  hours.    To  be  arranged.    Dr.  Laird. 
Prerequisites:     Course  3  in  Chemical   Engineering,  Course  8E 

in  Chemistry  and  Course  2E  in  Physics. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE  AND  MARINE  ENGINEERING 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Naval  Architecture.     Structural   Design.     Lectures  and   recita- 

tions.   One  houT'    Professor  Sadler. 

3.  Naval  Architecture.  Stability  and  rolling  of  ships  and  prelim- 
inary design.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  kours»  Pro- 
fessor Sadler. 

5.  Naval  Architecture.     Mould  loft  and  structural  drawing.     Two 

hours.    Professor  Bragg. 

6.  Naval   Architecture.     Ship   drawing   and   design.     Two  hours. 

Professor  Bragg. 

8.  Marine  Boilers.     Lectures  and  recitations.    Two  hours.    Profes- 

sor Bragg. 

9.  Marine  Engines.    Lectures  and  recitatknis,.    Twa  hours.    Profes- 

sor Bragg. 

10.     Marine  Boiler  Design.     Two  hours,    Pfofcssor  Bragg. 

SECOND   SEME3TEK 

2.  Naval  Architecture.     Ship  calealations  sad  strength.     Lectures 

^^d  recitations,     f^^^^^  hour^.     Pro^ggay  PM<9i* 
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4.  Naval  Architecture.     Resistance  and  Propulsion  of  ships,  and 

screw  propellers.    Lectures  and  recitations.    Three  hours.   Pro- 
fessor SADI.EK. 

5.  Naval  Architecture.     Mould  loft  and  structural  drawing.     Two 

hours.     Professor  Bragg. 

7.     Naval  Architecture.     Ship  drawing  and  design.     Three  hours. 
Professors  Sadler  and  Bragg. 

9.     Marine  Engines.     lectures  and  recitations.     Two  hours.     Pro 
fessor  Bragg. 

11.  Marine  Engine  Design.     Two  or  three  hours.     Professor  Bragg. 

BOTH    fEMESTERS 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

12.  Experimental  Tank  Work.    One,  two,  or  three  hours.    Professor 

Sadler. 

13.  Ship  and  Engine  Specif  cations.     One  or  two  hours.     Professor 

Sadler. 

14.  Pumping  and  Ventilation.     One  hour.     ProfeSsor  Sadler. 

15.  Naval  Architecture.     Advanced  reading.     Three  hours.    Profes- 

sor Sadler. 

16.  Advanced  Drawing.     Three  to  five  hours.     Professor  Sadler. 

17.  Marine  Engines.     Advanced  reading.     Three  hours.     Professor 

Bragg. 

18.  Marine  Engines.    Advanced  drawing  and  design.     Three  to  five 

hours.    Professor  Bragg. 

AERONAUTICS 

X.  *  Theory  of  Aviation.    Lectures  and  recitations.     Two  hours.   Pro- 
fessor Sadler,  and  Assistant  Professor  Pawlowski. 
This  course  comprises  the  general   discussion  of  aerodynamics, 
power  necessary   for   flight,   equilibrium   of   aeroplanes,   auto- 
matic stability.  , 

2.  Propulsion  of  Aeroplanes.     Lectures  and  recitations.    One  hour. 

Assistant  Professor  Pawlowski. 
In  this  course  the  general  theory  and  design  of  propellers  and 
motors  used  for  aviation  purposes  are  discussed. 

3.  Aeroplane  Design.     I-,ectures  and  drawing.     Three  hours.     As- 

sistant Professor  Pawlowski. 
This  course  includes  the  investigation  of  the  design  of  the  aero- 
plane  from   the   aeronautical   and   strength   standpoints.     The 
strength  and  design  of  all  the  details  are  discussed  and  a  com- 
pleted design  prepared. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


EQUIPMENT 

The  College  of  Architecture  is  housed  in  commodious  quarters 
on  the  main  floor  of  the  Engineering  building,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  library.  The  drafting  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  provided 
with  drafting  tables  of  special  design.  On  the  walls  are  hung  a 
number  of  valuable  original  competition  and  measured  drawings. 
The  free-hand  drawing  room  is  situated  on  the  top  floor  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Engineering  building.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  square,  is 
lighted  by  means  of  windows  and  a  north  skylight  and  is  fully 
equipped  for  the  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing,  pen  and  ink, 
water  color  and  drawing  from  life.  There  is  a  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  plaster  casts  of  decorative  and  architectural  form,  pottery 
and  textiles  for  painting  from  still  life  and  several  original  draw- 
ings in  pencil,  color  and  pencil,  pen  and  ink  by  D.  A.  Gregg,  H.  G. 
Ripley,  and  others.  The  architectural  library  is  housed  with  the 
engineering  library.  It  consists  of  a  large  amount  of  carefully 
selected  reference  and  illustrative  materials,  and  is  made  up  of  the 
standard  books,  about  1800  volumes,  portfolios  of  plates,  photographs, 
and  about  9000  lantern  slides.  The  leading  architectural  journals 
are  also  kept  on  flle. 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

Three  four-year  curricula  or  programs  of  study  are  off'ered.  In 
each  of  these  provision  is  made  for  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion,—  language,  mathematics,  science,  and  fine  arts,  —  for  cultural 
electives,  and  for  as  much  specific  training  in  drawing,  architectural 
design  and  history,  construction,  and  building  equipment  as  seems 
permissible  during  a  period  of  four  years. 

Program  I  provides  a  general  curriculum;  in  Program  II,  archi- 
tectural design  receives  greater  emphasis;  while  in  Program  III, 
advanced  construction  and  the  mechanical  equipment  of  buildings  are 
given  a  relatively  large  amount  of  time,  particularly  during  the 
fourth  year.  The  first  year  is  practically  identical  for  the  four-year 
programs  while  the  students  in  all  these  grouyjs  share  the  same  classes 
in  architecture  during  the  first  three  years. 

There  is  also  a  two-year  program  for  special  students,  open  under  ■ 
certain    conditions    to    experienced    architectural    draftsmen;    college 
graduates  may  also  enter  as  special  students. 

A  certificate  is  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  the  two-year 
program. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  ARCHITECTURE 

There  are  at  present  two  scholarships  for  students  of  architec- 
ture, intended  primarily  for  those  just  entering  college.  Preference 
is  given  to  experienced  architectural  draftsmen  and  to  students  show- 
ing artistic  ability. 

NATURE  OF  COURSES 

Archiieciural  Design. — In  the  courses  in  Architectural  Design 
the  students  work  out,  in  the  drafting  room,  designs  for  a  great 
variety  of  buildings,  ranging  from  a  small  house  to  large  public 
buildings,  problems  of  a  practical  character  being  interspersed  with 
mote  ideal  ones.  The  aim  throughout  these  courses,  of  which  there 
are  eight  offered,  is  to  develop  the  imagination,  creative  power,  ability 
to  work  out  the  organism  of  a  building  and  skill  in  the  clear  and 
artistic  presentation  of  the  drawings. 

The  courses  in  Architectural  Design  are  grouped  as  follows : 
Courses  4  and  5,  Elementary  Design;  Courses  6  and  7,  Intermediate 
Design;  Courses  8,  9,  and  10,  Advanced  Design;  Courses  30  and 
31,  Graduate  Design.  Students  must  complete  the  requirements  of 
one  group  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  Students  of  average  ability 
are  able  to  complete  this  work  in  the  usual  number  of  years  while 
those  of  unusual  ability  may  do  so  in  a  shorter  period. 

In  the  course  in  Allied  Arts  of  Design,  designs  are  made  for  a 
piece  of  furniture,  decorative  glass,  metal  and  mosaic  and  of  other 
objects  or  features  commonly  used  in  connection  with  architecture. 

Architectural  Construction, — The  work  in  construction  continues 
through  three  years  and  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  quizzes, 
text-books,  visits  to  buildings,  and  the  preparation  of  working  draw- 
ings. The  character  of  building  materials,  their  practical  and  artistic 
possibilities  and  the  methods  of  present  building  practice  are  studied. 
The  drawing  work  of  the  courses  in  construction  begins  with  the 
making  of  working  drawings  of  a  small  building.  This  includes 
the  framing  plans  of  the  floors,  walls,  and  roof,  and  full-size  details 
of  some  essential  portions.  This  is  followed  by  the  working  draw- 
ings for  a  larger  building  of  heavy  construction  and  involves  foun- 
dations, masonry  walls,  piers,  columns,  floors,  roof,  and  details.  *  This 
in  turn,  is  followed  by  steel  and  re-inforced  concrete  construction, 
in  the  course  of  which  girders,  columns,  trusses,  and  other  structural 
work  of  a  high,  fire-proof  building  are  designed.  A  course  in  the 
testing  of  materials  is  given  in  the  senior  year.  Specifications  are 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  work  in  construction. 

The  courses  in  structural  mechanics,  strength  and  resistance  of 
materials,  testing  of  materials,  and  advanced  construction  or  struc- 
tural design  are  studied  under  specialists  and  given  partly  by  the 
College  of  Architecture  and  partly  by  the  departments  of  Engineering 
Mechanics  and  Civil  Engineering. 
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Heating  and  Ventilation.  — :  The  course  in  heating  and  ventila- 
tion of  buildings  is  given  by  ihe  department  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 

Building  Illumination  is  a  special  course  given  for  architectural 
students  by  the  department  of  Electrical  Engineering.  In  the  course 
in  Building  Sanitation  the  principles  are  studied  which  should  guide 
the  design  and  installation  of  drainage  and  plumbing  systems. 

History  of  Architecture.  —  In  these  courses  the  technical  and 
artistic  development  of  the  art  of  building  is  traced  from  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day.  The  causes  and  influences  which  moulded 
the  various  modes  of  building  are  analyzed  and  wherever  possible 
demonstrated  by  means  of  the  stereopticon.  Many  of  the  important 
buildings  of  the  world  are  fully  illustrated  and  critically  studied,  the 
student  thus  gaining  an  appreciation  of  the  finest  achievements  of 
his  art.  Not  only  are  the  buildings  studied  in  their  larger  aspects, 
but  also  in  many  of  their  details  of  .construction,  form,  and  detail. 
Historic  ornament  is  taken  up  with  the  architecture  of  the  various 
periods,  as  also  are  decorative  sculpture  and  color.  Four  courses  of 
lectures  are  given,  extending  over  two  years.  Two  lectures  per  week 
are  given  in  each  course  and  one  quiz. 

In  adidtion  to  the  above  all  architectural  students  take  one  or 
more  courses  in  the  history  of  art  given  by  the  department  of  Fine 
Arts  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  (he  development  and  master- 
pieces of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Freehand  Drawing, — Pen  and  Ink,  Water  Colors. — Considerable 
attention  is  devoted  to  this  subject  by  students  of  Architecture.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  Group  II  in  which  freehand  drawing  is  carried 
on  throughout  the  four  years.  Ten  special  courses  are  given  for 
architectural  students.  The  students  begin  drawing  from  simple 
geometrical  solids  involving  the  accurate  representation  of  form  in 
line  and  light  and  shade ;  simple  decorative,  natural  and  architectural, 
forms  are  ne.xt  drawn,  after  which  portions  of  the  figures,  the  hand, 
foot,  head,  etc.,  are  drawn  from  cast  (Elementary  Antique)-;  then 
the  entire  figure  is  drawn  from  cast  (Advanced  Antique),  after  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  which  follows  drawing  from  the  living 
model. 

Throughout  this  discipline,  in  the  observation  and  artistic  rep- 
resentation of  line,  form,  proportion,  light,  and  shade,  the  aim  is  to 
develop  in  the  student  the  power  of  free  artistic  expression.  The 
student  is  advanced  as  rapidly  as  his  progress  warrants.  The  pencil, 
charcoal,  and  monochrome  wash  are  used.  A  special  course  is  pro- 
vided for  Architectural  students  in  rendering  in  pen  and  ink.  The 
instruction  considers  the  character  of  such  drawings  necessary  for 
reproduction.  A  course  in  painting  in  water  color  from  still  life  is 
also  required  of  students  in  Architecture,  but  may  not  be  taken  with- 
out first  completing  Courses  21  and  22  in  Drawing,  or  their  equlva- 
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lent.      Rendering  in   wash   and   color   is   carried   on   throughout   the 
courses  in  design. 

day  Modeling. — Some  modeling  is  required  of  students  in  Archi- 
tecture to  supplement  the  training  in  drawing  and  design.  The  in- 
struction aims  to  inculcate  a  better  appreciation  of  architectural  form 
and  ornament. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 

To  earn  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture;  the 
student  must  secure  one  hundred  and  forty  hours  of  credit^-  in  a 
prescribed  curriculum,'  as  given  below,  four  hours  of  which  must  be 
earned  by  four  months'  practical  experience  in  an  architect's  office. 
A  time  limit  is  not  set,  but  four  years  are  usually  needed  for  the 
work  required  for  the  degree. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  Architecture  and  in  Architectural  En- 
gineering enroll  as  Architectural  students  upon  entering  the  Univer- 
sity. They  elect  one  of  the  three  four-year  programs  of  study,  which 
are  substantially  identical  for  the  first  year. 

Hours  Credit  Required  in  the  Three  Four- Year  Programs  and 
IN  THE  Two- Year  Program  for  Special  Students  in 

Arcititecture. 

One  hour  of  credit  represents  ordinarily  about  three  hours  of 
actual  work  during  each  week  of  one  semester. 

Architecture:  1.      II.    III.  Spl. 

Elements  of  Architecture   3  3  3  3 

Architectural  design   31  39  15  13 

Allied  arts  design   3  3  o  o 

History  of  architecture   8  8  8  8 

Office  work 4  4  4  o 

Construction  : 

Structural  mechanics    7  6  7  o 

Roofs  and  bridges,  and  framed  structures...  0050 

Construction   (elementary)    5  5  5  5 

Structural  design   (advanced)    4  4  2  o 

Masonry  and  reinforced  concrete o  o  5  o 

Testing   materials    o  o  2  o 

Chemistry  of  materials   o  o  3  o 

Surveying    o  o  2  o 

*  One  credit  hour  indicates  for  each  week  during  one  semester  one 
recitation  or  lecture  with  two  hours  of  preparation  or  three  hour?  of  c^rJ^w 
ipg  ou  laboratory  work- 
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Building  Equipment  : 

Building  sanitation   i  i  i  o 

Building  illumination  i  o  i  i 

Heating  and  ventilation •.  2  2  2  2 

Heat  engines  o  o  4  o 

Drawing  : 

Freehand  drawing,  water  color,  and  pen 

and  ink   13  15  6  8 

Descriptive  geometry  and  shade  and  shadows  3333 

Stereotomy  and  perspective 2  2  2  2 

Science  : 

Mathematics    ■  •  •  13  4  18  o 

Physics 8  4  10  o 

Chemistry    o  o  5  o 

Geology  or  Minerslogy  •. .  3  o  3  o 

Language  : 

English    6  6  6  o 

French  or  German  ,12  12  12  o 

General : 

Business  Administration   3  3  c  o 

History  of  art  3  6  o  3 

Law  of  Contracts   2  o  2  o 

Landscape  design   0  3  o  o 

Elective    i  4  4  17 


140     140     140      66 


ARCHITECTURE 


first  semester 

I.  Elements  in  Architecture.  Three  hours.  Professor  LORCH,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Underwood. 
The  elements  of  architectural  design  and  construction.  The 
plan,  wall,  roof;  lintel,  arch;  openings;  architectural  form  and 
principles  of  design.  Lectures,  drawing  exercises,  and  render- 
ing in  wash.  This  course  must  precede  all  architectural  design 
courses. 

Architectural  Design 

In  the  following  courses  in  Architectural  Design  problems  are 
assigned  to  be  worked  out  in  the  drafting-room.  Lectures  are  given 
from  time  to  time  bearing  on  the  type  of  building  then  being  designed. 
Study  of  the  requirements  of  various  classes  of  buildings  and  of  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  building  materials ;  training  of  the  student 
in  composition  in  plan,  section,  elevation,  and  perspective,  in  accurate 
draftsmanship  and  rendering  in  line,  wash,  and  color. 
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Courses  4  and  10  inclusive  constitute  a  progressive  series  of 
problems  in  architectural  planning  and  design,  advancing  from  the 
small  building  to  the  more  important  classes  of  buildings  and  to  the 
group  problem.    The  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  order  given. 

4.  Architectural  Design.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Rob- 

inson. 

The  orders  and  problems  in  which  they  are  employed. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Drawing  4^z  and  21,  and  Ar- 
chitecture I. 

5.  Architectural    Design.      Four    hours.      Professors    LoRCH    and 

BoYNTON,  and  Assistant  Professor  Robinson. 
The  small  ensemble.    Course  5  should  be  preceded  by  Drawing 
5a  and  22  and  by  Courses  4  and  21  in  Architecture. 

6.  Architectural  Design.     Four  hours.     Professor  Boynton. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  5,  and  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  Architecture  5  and  22. 

7.  Architectural  Design.     Six  hours.     Professor  Rousseau. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Architecture  6. 

8.  Architectural  Design.    Six  hours.    Professor  Rousseau. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Architecture  7. 

9,  10.  Architectural  Design.    Eight  hours.    Professor  Rousseau. 
These  courses  must  be  preceded  by  Architecture  8. 


II.     History    of    Architecture;    Ancient.      Two    hours.      Professor 

LORCH. 

The  buildings  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
Their  historical  conditions,  building  materials  and  methods, 
planning  and  design,  and  their  sculptured  and  painted  decora- 
tion and  ornament  will  be  studied  by  means  of  illustrated  lec- 
tures, conferences,  drawing  exercises,  and  research. 

13.  History  of  Architecture.  The  Gothic  Architecture  of  France, 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Illustrated  lectures,  con- 
ferences, drawing  exercises,  and  research.  Two  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Robinson. 

15.  General  Course  in  the  History  of  Architecture.  Two  hours. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  seeking  a  liberal 
culture  a  servey  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  building. 
The  temples,  cathedrals,  palaces,  and  other  characteristic  mon- 
uments of  the  ancient,  medieval,  renaissance,  and  modern  styles, 
their  design,  sculpture,  and  painted  decorations  will  be  studied 
by  means  of  lectures  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  and  col- 
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lateral  reading.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  in  the 
University,  but  cannot  be  counted  towards  graduation  in  arch- 
itecture. 
For  students  of  art  and  archaeology  desiring  a  more  intensive 
study  of  the  evolution  of  architecture,  Courses  ii,  12,  13,  and 
14  are  recommended.    (Not  given  in  1916-197.) 

18.  Architectural  Composition.     One  hour. 

This  coarse  supplements  the  courses  in  architectural  design  by 
a  series  of  illustrated  lectures. 

19.  Architectural  Mechanics.     Statics.     Stresses  in  Simple  Trusses. 

Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  McConkey. 

20.  Architectural  Mechanics.     Advanced  problems  in  statics.     Three 

hours.     Assistant  Professor  McConkey. 

22.  Building  Construction.     Lectures,  conferences,  text-books,  draw- 

ings, and  visits  to  buildings.  Building  materials  and  processes ; 
working  drawings ;  masonry  construction ;  building  stones, 
cements,  concrete  and  brick,  terra  cotta,  working  drawings. 
Three  hours.  Lectures:  /Vssistant  Professor  McConkey, 
Drawing:  Professor  Boynton,  and  Mr.  Underwood. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Drawing  4^. 

24.     Building  Sanitation.   One  hour.   Assistant  Professor  McConkey. 

Free-Hand  Drawing  and  Painting 

These  courses  are  required  of  architectural  students,  but  may  be 
elected  by  others.    They  are  to  be  elected  as  Drawing  21,  22,  etc. 

21  &  22.  Elementary   Free-Hand  Drawing.     Two   hours,     Mr.    Ma- 
KiELSKi,  Mr.  Barnes,  Miss  Snelgrove. 

23.  Drawing  of  Decorative  Form.     Two  hours,     Mr.  Barnes. 

24.  Painting   in   Water   Color   from   Still    Life.      Two    hours.      Mr. 

Barnes. 

25  &  26.  Drawing  from  the  Antique.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Makiei.ski. 
27  &  28.  Drawing  from  Life.     Two  hours,     Mr.  Makielski. 
30.     Painting  from  Still  Life.    Tivo  hours,    Mr.  Barnes. 

second  semester 

I.  Elements  of  Architecture.  Three  hours.  Professor  LORCH/  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Underwood. 

The  elements  of  architectural  design  and  construction.  The 
plan,  wall,  roof;  lintel,  arch;  openings;  architectural  form  and 
principles  of  design.  Lectures,  draAving  exercises,  and  render- 
ing in  wash. 

This  course  mu«?t  precede  all  architectural  design  courses :  it 
should  be  preceded  by  Course  i  and  must  be  preceded  by 
Drawing  4^  and  .Architectural  Drawing  21. 
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Architectural  Design 

In  the  following  courses  in  Architectural  Design  problems  are 
assigned  to  be  worked  out  in  the  drafting-room.  Lectures  are  given 
from  time  to  time  bearing  on  the  type  of  building  then  being  de- 
signed. Study  of  the  requirements  of  various  classes  of  buildings  and 
of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  building  materials;  training  of  the  stu- 
dent in  composition  in  plan,  section,  elevation,  and  perspective,  in 
accurate  draftsmanship  and  rendering  in  line,  wash,  and  color. 

Courses  4  to  10  inclusive  constitute  a  progressive  series  of  prob- 
lems in  architectural  planning  and  design,  advancing  from  the  small 
buUding  to  the  more  important  classes  of  buildings  and  to  the  group 
problem.     The  courses  must' be  taken  in  the  order  given. 

4.  Architectural  Design.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor   Rob- 

inson, and  Mr.  . 

The  orders  and  problems  in  which  they  are  employed.  This 
course  must  be  preceded  by  Drawing  4a  and  Architectural 
Drawing  21. 

5.  Architectural  Design.     Four  hours.     Professor  Boynton. 

The  small  ensemble.  Course  5  should  be  preceded  by  Drawing 
$a,  and  22,  and  by  Courses  4  and  21  in  Architecture. 

6.  Architectural   Design.     Four  hours.     Professors   Boynton   and 

Rousseau. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  5,  and  must  be  preceded 
by  it  and  by  Architecture  22. 

7.  Architectural  Design.    Six  hours.    Professor  Rousseau. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  6. 

8.  Architectural  Design.    Six  hours.    Professor  Rousseau. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  7. 

9,  10.  Architectural  Design.   Ei^ht  hours.   Professor  Rousseau. 
These  courses  must  be  preceded  by  Course  8. 

12.  History  of  Architecture.  The  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  and 
Romanesque  Architecture  of  Italy,  Byzantium,  Central  Syria, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  Sassanian  and  Mohammedan  Archi- 
tecture. The  historical  conditions,  building  materials,  and 
methods,  planning  and  design,  and  the  sculptured  and  painted 
decoration  and  ornament  will  be  studied  by  means  of  illus- 
trated lectures,  conferences,  drawing  exercises,  and  research. 
Two  hours.     Professor  Lorch. 

14.  History  of  Architecture.  The  Renaissance  Architecture  of  Italy, 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Spain,  the  Classic  Revival, 
and  Architecture  in  the  United  States.  Illustrated  lectures, 
conferences,  drawing  exercises,  and  research.  Two  hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Robikson. 
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17.     The  Allied  Arts  of  Design.     Lectures,  research,  and  exercises  in 
design.     Three  hours.    Professor  I.ORCH. 
Ornament,  mural  painting,  decorative  sculpture,  furniture,  metal- 
work,  glass,  ceramics,  and  textiles. 

19.  Architectural  Mechanics.  Statics.  Stresses  in  Simple  Trusses. 
Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  McConkey. 

21.  Building  Construction.  Lectures,  conferences,  text-books,  draw- 
ings, and  visits  to  buildings.  Two  hours.  Lectures :  Assistant 
Professor  McConkey.  Drawing:  Professor  Boynton  and  Mr. 
Underwood. 

Building  materials  and  processes ;  primarily  wood  construction ; 
working  drawings. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Drawing  4^. 

23.  Building  Construction.  Four  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Mc- 
Conkey. 

Primarily  steel  construction ;  the  plate  girder ;  wood  and  steel 
trusses ;  a  steel  framed  building.  Conferences,  working  draw- 
ings. 

This  course  is  for  students  in  Group  I  in  Architecture  and  must 
be  preceded  by  Courses  i  and  6  in  Engineering  Mechanics 
and  Architecture  21  and  22. 

25.  Architectural  Details.     Lectures  and  drawing.    Two  hours.   Pro- 

fessor Boynton. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Architecture  6. 

26.  Building  Construction.     Conferences,  working  drawings,  visits, 

to  buildings.     Four  hours.     Assistant  Professor   McConkey. 

Steel  and  fireproof  construction. 

This  course  is  for  students  in  Program  II  in  Architecture  anO 
must  be  preceded  by  Courses  IQ  and  20  in  Architectural  Me- 
chanics and  Architecture  21  and  22. 

31.     Architectural  Design.    Six  hours.    Professor  Rousseau. 

Free-Hand  Drawing  and  Painting 

These  courses  are  required  of  architectural  students,  but  may  be 
elected  by  others. 

21  &  22.  Elementary  Free-Hand  Drawing.  Two  hours,  Mr.  Ma- 
KiELSKi,  Mr.  Kimball,  assisted  by  Miss  Snelgrove. 

23.  Drawing  of  Decorative  l^'orm.     Two  hours,     Mr.  Barnes. 

24.  Painting  in   Water   Color   from   Still    Life*     Two   hours.     Mr. 

Barnes. 

25  &  26.  Drawing  from  the  Antique.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Makielski. 
27  &  28.  Drawing  from  Life.     Tivo  hours,     Mr.  Makielski. 


Medical  School* 


A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  regard  to 
this  School  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this  Announcement, 
or  for  other  information  relating  to  the  School,  address  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Edmunds,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


The  Medical  School,  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  legis- 
lative act  by  which  the  University  was  organized  in  1837,  was  opened 
for  students  in  1850.  The  college  year  was  lengthened  from  six  to 
nine  months  in  1877.  The  <:ourse  was  lengthened  to  three  years  in 
1880,  and  to  four  years  in  i8qo. 

The  academic  year  extends  from  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  first 
Thursday  in  October  to  the  last  Thursday  in  June  (October  2..  19 17, 
to  June  27,  1918).  The  lectures  continue  until  the  middle  of  June. 
The  examinations  are  then  begim,  and  concluded  in  time  for  the 
Commencement  exercises. 

For  the  summer  session  of  this  School,  see  a  subsequent  chapter. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  following  will  be  admitted  to  the  Medical  School  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine : 

I.  Graduates  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
of  this  University,  or  of  collegiate  departments  of  other  universities, 
or  of  approved  college^  and  scientific  schools,  provided  they  show  evi- 
dence of  having  an  acquaintance  with  Latin,  and  a  fair  reading 
knowledge  of  German  or  French,  and  can  present  credentials  showing 
that  they  have  had  a  year  of  collegiate  work  in  Biology  (Zoology 
and  Botany),  Chemistry  (including  Organic  Chemistry)  and  Physics 
(including  laboratory).  Applicants  holding  post-graduate  degrees, 
namely,  A.M.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  and  D.Sc,  are  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
lations. 

II.  Students  registered  on  the  combined  curriculum  in  Letters 
and  Medicine  offered  in  this  University,  and  who  have  followed  this 

*  Hitherto  known  as  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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curriculum  as  outlined,  may  enroll  in  the  Medical  School  after  having; 
obtained  67  hours  (B.S.  and  M.D.  degrees)  in  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts,  or  90  hours  (A.B.  and  M.D.  degrees),  if 
they  meet  the  other  requirements.     (See  combined  Curricula  in  Let 
ters  and  Medicine). 

III.  Matriculate  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  (a)  of  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  University,  and 
(b)  of  the  collegiate  department  of  other  universities,  and  of  approved 
colleges  and  scientific  schools,  who  can  present  evidence  of  being 
graduates  of  an  approved  high  school,  and  in  addition  thereto  can 
bring  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  of  this  University  a  statement  showing  that  they  have  com- 
pleted the  equivalent  of  60  hours  of  credit  in  that  College  will  be 
admitted  in  case  their  credentials  show  an  acquaintance  with  Latin 
and  a  fair  reading  knowledge  of  either  rlerman  or  French,  and  a  year 
of  collegiate  work  in  Biology  (Zoology  and  Botany),  Physics,  (in- 
cluding laboratory),  and  Chemistry,  including  Organic  Chemistry. 

No  student  therefore  will  be  admitted  to  the  school  who  has  not 
completed  two  years  of  college  work,  in  addition  to  graduating  from 
an  approved  High  School,  or  its  equivalent. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Latin  the  applicant  should 
have  studied  the  language  for  two  years  and  should  have  covered 
Latin  grammar  and  at  least  four  books  of  Caesar  or  their  equivalent 

The  requirement  in  German  or  French  is  met  by  two  years  of 
school  work,  for  one  not  bom  to  the  language. 

Applicants  who  are  deficient  in  both  German  and  French,  but 
who  fulfill  the  requirements  in  other  subjects,  may  be  admitted  con- 
ditionally on  the  understanding  that  the  condition  be  removed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

The  requirement  in  College  Biology  {Botany  and  Zoology)  is 
absolute,  and  no  entrance  condition  in  this  subject  can  be'  allowed. 

Applicants  who  do  not  meet  in  full  the  requirements  in  Physics 
may  enter  the  Summer  Session  preceding  or  following  their  first  year 
of  residence,  and  thus  make  up  their  deficiency,  but  the  requirements 
in  this  subject  must  be  met  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

Unless  the  applicant  meets  in  full  the  entrance  requirements  in 
Chemistry  he  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the  full  work  of  the  freshman 
year. 

COHBINED  CURRICULA  IN  LETTERS  AND  MEDICINE 

A.B.  and  M.D. 

Students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,'  and  the  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  School,  may,  by  enrolling  on  the  Combined 
Curriculum  in  Letters  and  Medicine,  shorten  from  eight  years  to  seven 
the  time  required  to  earn  the  two  degrees.  This  privilege  is  open 
only  to  students  who  throughout  their  course  maintain  a  uniform 
record  of  good  scholarship.     The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
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Committee  of  five  members  representing  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the  Medical  School,  With  the  consent  of 
the  Committee  in  charge,  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  who  has  been  a  student  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts  for  at  least  one  year,  and  has  90  or  more  hours  to  his 
credit,  of  which  at  least  30  hours  have  been  earned  in  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  University,  may  enroll 
upon  the  combined  curriculum ;  that  is,  while  continuing  his  registra- 
tion in  the  College  he  maj'  also  register  in  the  Medical  School,  pro- 
vided the  work  he  hns  already  completed  includes  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  courses  enumerated  below  to  enable  him  to  complete  within  one 
year  the  specified  requirements  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

All  students  desiring  to  enter  upon  the  Combined  Curriculum 
must,  before  May  15  or  the  year  preceding  the  double  r^istration, 
file  with  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  on  a  blank  to  be  obtained  from  him,  a  petition  to  be  granted 
that  privilege. 

When  the  student  so  registered  in  the  College  and  School  has 
completed  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  curriculum,  and  not  less  than 
90  hours  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  he  will 
be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  provided  he  has 
completed  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  latter  college 
(See  page  122),  and  provided  his  work  has  included  the  following 
courses : 

Rhetoric,  6  hours,  including  Courses  i  and  2. 

French  and  German,  16  hours  of  either  one,  and  8  hours  of  the 
other. 

English,  6  hours. 

Psychology,  6  hours. 

Electives  from  Group  III,  12  hours,  unless  excused  in. part  by 
the  Commitee. 

Physics,  10  hours,  including  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry,  General,  O^a^itJitive,  and  Organic,  12  hours  for  stu- 
dents presenting  Chemistry  for  entrance,  otherwise  16  hours. 

Physical  Chemistry,  4  hours. 

Zoology,  10  hours. 

Botany,  4  hours. 

Total,  78  or  83  hours. 

Suggested  electives:  Latin  or  Elementarv  Greek,  8  hours;  His- 
tory, or  Economics,  or  Philosophy,  8  hours ;  Qualitative  Analysis, 
4  hours;  Organic  Chemistry,  5  hours. 

B.S.  (IN  MED.)  AND  M.D. 

Students  who  so  desire,  may  obtain  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Medicine  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  six  calendar  years  by 
complying  with  the  requirements  above  set  forth,  except  that  they 
must  complete  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  medical  curriculum 
and  that  the  credit  required  from  the  Colleg^e  of  Literature,  Science, 
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and  the  Arts  instead  of  90  hours,  shall  be  67  hours  before  they  may 
enroll  upon  the  Combined  Curriculum  and  75  hours  before  they  re- 
ceive the  B.S.  (in  Med.)  degree,  and  shall  include  the  following 
courses : 

Rhetoric,  6  hours,  including  Courses  I  and  2. 
French  or  German,  16  hours. 
Electives  from  Group  I  IT,  12  hours. 

Physics,   10  hours,  including  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Chemistry,  General,  Qualitative,  and  Organic,  12  hours  for  stu- 
dents presenting  Chemistry  for  entrance,  otherwise  16  hours. 
Zoology,  4  hours. 
Botany,  4  hours. 
Total,  52  or  56  hours. 
Electives  are  suggested  from  the  courses  before  mentioned. 

Students  taking  the  six-year  course  will  ordinarily  need  to  attend 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  two  and  one-half 
years,  or  two  years  and  two  summer  sessions.  Those  whose  scholar- 
ship is  sufficiently  high  may  apply  for  permission  to  elect  a  limited 
number  of  extra  hours. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

The  applicant  must  have  studied  as  a  matriculated  medical  stu- 
dent, in  an  approved  medical  school  for  a  period  of  time  at  least 
equal  to  that  already  spent  by  the  class  which  he  seeks  to  enter.  He 
must  present  credentials  showing  that  he  has  satisfactorily  completed 
courses  equivalent  in  amount  and  character  to  those  given  in  this 
school,  in  the  year  or  years  preceding  that  to  which  he  seeks  admis- 
sion and  must  pass  examinations  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in 
all  the  subjects  that  have  already  been  pursued  by  the  class  which 
he  desires  to  enter.  Certificates  of  standing  should  be  presented,  but 
these  cannot  be* accepted  in  place  of  these  examinations. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  regular  curriculum  covers  four  years  of  nine  months  each. 
The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  more  fundamental  scientific 
courses  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  technical  and  clinical  studies 
which  follow.  Nearly  the  entire  time  of  the  first  year  is  devoted  to 
laboratory  work.  The  forenoons  of  the  remaining  three  years  are 
devoted  mainly  to  lectures  and  recitations,  two  or  three  each  day ;  the 
afternoons  to  laboratory  work,  to  clinical  demonstration  courses,  and 
to  clinics. 

The  following  brief  descriptions  show  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  several  branches  during  the  current 
year,  and  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  different  portions  of  the 
course  are  studied.  Farther  details  are  given  in  the  Special  An- 
nouncement of  the  School. 
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ANATOMY 

1.  Systematic   Course  in   Gross   Human  Anatomy.     The  course  is 

repeated  in  periods  of  ai)out  eight  weeks  each.  October  to 
November,  December  to  January,  February  to  March.  Dally, 
afternoons  i  :oo  to  5  :30. 

la.  Systematic  Course  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Extremities. 

lb.  Systematic  Course  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis. 

If.  Systematic  Coiir.sc  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Head,  Neck,  and 
Thorax.  Recitations  for  each  section  three  hours  weekly.  Pro- 
fessor McCoTTER,  Mr.  Guiu),  Dr.  Wafer,  and  assistants. 

2.  Embryology,  Histogenesis,  General  Histology,  Organology,  and 

Anatomy  of  the  Special  Sense  Organs  and  Nervous  System. 

Lectures,  recitations,  .nnd  laboratory  work.     Daily,  8  to    12, 

Saturday  included,  October  to   end  of  February.     Professor 

HuBER,  Mr.  Atwell,  Dr.  Worcester,  and  assistants. 
2a,  General  Embryology,  General  Histology,  and  Histogenesis,  and 

the  Structure  of  the  Elententary  Tissues.    Six  weeks- 
2b,  Organology,  including  the  development  of  the  organs.     About 

six  weeks. 
2c,  Gross  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System 

and  Special  Sense  Organs.    Six  weeks. 

3.  Lectures,   Recitations,  and   Laboratory  Work  in   Human  Anat- 

omy for  Dental  Students.  Tvelve  weeks,  March  to  May. 
Daily,  i  to  5.    Mr.  HoAO,  Dr.  Wafer,  and  assistants. 

4.  Lectures,  Recitations,  and  Laboratory  Work  in  Embryology  and 

Histology  for  L>ental  Students.  Twelve  weeks,  March  to  June. 
Two  sections,  each  working  three  half  days  a  week,  i  to  5. 
Saturday,  8  to  12.  Professor  Huber,  Mr.  Atwell,  Dr.  Wor- 
cester, and  assistants. 

5.  Regional  and  Topographic  Anatomy,  based  on  frozen  sections, 

with  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  correlating  developmental 
microscopic  and  gross  Anatomy.  Eight  weeks,  April  to  June, 
8  to  Ti  daily.  Professors  Huber  and  McCotter,  Mr.  Guild, 
and  assistants. 

6.  Surgical  and  Applied  Anatomy.     Second  Semester.     One  hour. 

Professor  Darling. 

7.  Anatomy  of  Special  Regions.     Open  to  Graduates  in  Medicine 

and  Undergraduates  who  have  completed  the  dissection  of  the 
entire  body.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  Instructor  in 
charge.     Professor  McCotter. 

8.  Histology  and  Embryological  Technique.    Professor  Huber,  and 

assistants. 

9.  Advance  Course  in   Mammalian   Embryology,"  Histogenesis,  and 

Histology.    Professor  Huber. 

10.     Comparative  Vertebrate  Neurology.     Professor  McCotter. 
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11.  Advance  Course  in  the  Development  and  Microscopic  Anatomy 

of  the  Central  and  Peripheral   Nervous  System,   Human  and 
Comparative.     Professor  Huber. 

12.  Research  in  Vertebrate  Histology,  Embryology,  Anatomy  of  the 

Nervous   System,   Gross   Anatomy,    Human   and   Comparative. 
Professors  Huber  and  McCotter. 

HYGIENE,  BACTERIOLOGY,  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  General  Hygiene.     Lectures.     Three   times  a  week,  .second   se- 

mester, second  year.     Professor  Vaughan. 

2.  General  Bacteriology.     Lectures  and  quizzes.     Daily,  second  se- 

mester, first  year.     Professor  Now. 

3.  Practical  Bacteriology.    Laboratory  work  and  recitations.    After- 

noons for  twelve  weeks,  beginning  early  in  March,  first  year. 
Professor  Now,  and  Assistant  Professor  De  Kruif. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  of  this  School. 

3a.  Practical  Bacteriology.  The  same  as  Course  3,  but  open  to  stu- 
dents other  than  those  eligible  to  Course  3.  December  to 
March.     Professor  No\'Y,  and  Assistant  Professor  De  Kruif. 

3^.  Practical  Bacteriology.  For  Dental  students  only.  Eight  weeks, 
I  to  6,  beginning  the  first  week  in  October.  Professor  Now, 
and  Assistant  Professor  De  Kruif. 

3E.  Practical  Bacteriology.  M,  W,  F,  1-6,  during  the  second  half 
of  the  first  semester.  Open  only  to  students  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering.    Assistant  Professor  I)e  Kruif. 

4.  Advanced  Bacteriology.     Pi"ofessor  Now. 

Course  4  must  be  preceded  by  Course  3,  or  3«.     It  is  an  optional 
course,  and  is  open  only  to  a  limited  number  of  students. 

4a.  The  Pathogenic  Protozoa.  Continuation  of  Course  4.  Professor 
Now. 

5.  Water   Analysis.     Chemical,   microscopical,   and   bacteriological 

study  of  drinking  water.    Professor  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Levin. 

5E.  Water  Analysis.  Two  afternoons  weekly  during  the  first  half 
of  the  semester.  Open  only  to  students  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing.    Professor  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Levin. 

6.  Food    Analysis.      Chemical   and    bacteriological    examination   of 

food.     Professor  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Smith. 
Course   6  is  open   only   to   students   specially  qualified   for   the 
work. 

7.  Research   Work   on   Hygiene   Problems.     Professors   Vaughan 

and  Now. 
Course   7   is   open   only   to   students   specially   qualified   for   the 
work. 
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8.  Physiological  Chemistry.     Lectures.     Three  times  a  week,  first 

semester,  second  year.    Professor  Vaughan. 

9.  Physiological  Chemistry.    Laboratory  work  and  recitations.    Af- 

ternoons for  nine  weeks,  second  year.     Professor  Now  and 
Mr.  Piper. 

10.  Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry.    Afternoons  for  nine  weeks. 

Professor  Now  and  Mr.  Piper. 
Course  lo  is  an  optional  course. 

loa.  Research  in  Bacteriology  and  Protozoology.     Professor  Now. 

11.  The  Administration  of  Health  Laws.    Professor  Vaughan. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1.  Physiology.     Lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations.     Five   times 

a  week,  second  semester,  first  year.    Professor  Lombard. 

2.  Physiology.     Continuation  of  Course   i.     Lectures,  demonstra- 

tions,  recitations.     Five   times   a  week,  first   semester,   second 
year.     Professor  Lombard. 

3.  Practical   Physiology.     Laboratory  work.     Afternoons  for  nine 

weeks,  second  year.    Professor  Lombard  and  Dr.  Cope. 

4.  Advanced  Work  in  Physiology.     Professor  Lombard. 

Course  4  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses 
I,  2,  and  3,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  work. 

5.  Research  Work.     Professor  Lombard. 

PATHOLOGY 

1.  General    Pathology.     Four   times   a   week,    first   semester ;    three 

times  a  week,  second  semester,  second  year.    Professor  Warth- 

IN. 

2.  General    Pathology.      I-aboratory    work.      Afternoons    for    nine 

weeks,  second  j'ear.     Professor  Warthin  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor W2LLKR. 

3.  Special  and  Gross  Pathology.     Gross  pathological  anatomy.   One 

hour  a  M'eek,  third  year,  in  addition  to  time  taken  for  clinical 
autopsies.    Professor  Warthin. 

4.  Autopsies.     Professor  Warthin  and  Assistant  Professor  Wel- 

LER. 

5.  Patholgical  Technique.     Elective.     Professor  Warthin  and  Dr. 

Weller. 

6.  Pathological    Physiology.      Professor    Warthin    and    Assistant 

Professor  Weller. 

7.  Graduate  Course.     Professor  Warthin. 
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PHARMACOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS 

1.  Pharmacology.      Lectures,    demonstrations,    recitations.      Three 

times  a  week,  second  semester,  second   year.     Professor   Ed- 
munds. 

2.  Pharmacology.      Lectures,    demonstrations,    recitations.      Three 

times  a  week,  first  semester,  third  year.     Professor  Edmunds. 

2a.  Pharmacology   and   Therapeutics.     Two    times    a   week,   second 
semester,  third  year.    Professor  Edmunds  and  Dr.  Marshall. 

3.  Experimental    Pharmacology.      Second    semester,    second    year. 

Professor  Edmunds  and  Dr.  Smith. 

4.  General  Therapeutics.     Two  times  a  week,  first  and  second  se- 

mesters, fourth  year.     Dr.  Marshall, 

5.  Research   Work   in    Pharmacology.      Third   and    fourth    years. 

Professor  Edmunds. 

6.  Practical  Anaesthesia.    Dr.  Marshall  and  Miss  Davis. 

SURGERY 

1.  Principles    of    Surgery.      lectures,    recitations,    and    text-book. 

Twice  a  week,  third  year.     Professor  de  Nancrede  and  Dr. 
Peet. 

2.  Diagnostic  Clinic.     Once  a  week,  second  semester,  third   year. 

Professors  de  Nancrede  and  Darling. 

3.  Demonstration  Course  in  Operative  Surgery.    Third  year.     Dr. 

Peet. 

4.  Oral  Surgery.    First  semester,  third  year.    Surgical  Instruments. 

Second  semester,  third  year.     Professor  Darling. 

5.  Special  Surgery.    Lectures  and  recitations.    Three  times  a  week, 

fourth  year.     Professors  r>E  Nancrede,  Darling,  and  Loree, 
and  Dr.  Washburne. 

6.  Surgical  Clinics.     Fourth  year.     Professors  de  Nancrede,  Dar- 

ling, LoREE,  and  assistants. 

7.  Ward  Classes.     Fourth  year.     Professors  de   Nancrede,   Dar- 

ling, and  Loree,  and  Dr.  Washburne. 

INTERNAL  MEDICINE  AND  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

1.  Physical  Diagnosis.     Introductory  course.     Two  hours  a  week, 

second  semester,  second  year.    Dr.  Gh.bert. 

2.  Clinics  and  recitation.     Five  hours  a  week,  third  year.     Profes- 

sor Foster  and  Assistant  Professor  Newburgh. 

3.  Physical   Diagnosis.     Every   afternoon,   for  eight   weeks,   third 

year.    Dr.  Vis. 
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4.  Clinical  Microgcopy.     Afternoons,  daily  for  eight  weeks,  third 

year.    Dr.  Gilbert. 

5.  Clinical  Physiology  of  the  Circulation.     Optional  course.     Sec- 

ond semester,  third  year.    Professor  Foster. 

6.  Case  Taking.     Patients  are  assigned  to  members  of  the  class. 

who  take  the  history,  work  out  the  present  condition,  and 
write  the  results,  with  differential  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
plan  of  treatment.  Fourth  year.  Professor  Foster,  and  as- 
sistants. 

7.  Clinical   I-ecture  and  Conference.     Twice  a  week,  fourth  year. 

Professor  Foster.' 

8.  Chemistry  of   Milk   and    Digestion.     Laboratory   work,   fourth 

year.    Professor  CowiE  and  assistants. 

9.  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Children.     Once  a  week,  fourth  year. 

Professor  CowiE  and  assistants. 

10.  Clinic   in    Pediatrics.     Once   a   week,    fourth    year.      Professor 

CowiE. 

11.  Advanced  Work  in  Chemistry  of  Milk  and  Digestion.     Profes- 

sor CowiE. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MIND  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

1.  For  third-year  students.     Twelve  exercises,  each  of  two  hours. 

Laboratory  work  in  the  pathological  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system.    Professor  Barrett. 

2.  Lecture  and  Recitation  Course.     One  hour  each  week  through- 

out the  year.    For  students  of  the  third  year.    Professor  Camp. 

3.  Clinical  Lecture.    Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  fourth 

year.    Professor  Camp. 

4.  Psychiatry.     A  clinical  lecture  course  given  one  and  one-half 

hours  each  week  throughout  the  fourth  year.  Professor  Bar- 
rett. 

5.  Ward  Class.     Two  hoars  daily  for  the  fourth-year  class.     Pro- 

fessor Camp  and  Dr.  Klingman. 

6.  Ward  Class  in  Psychiatry.     Professor  Barrett. 

7.  Laboratory  Work  in  Neural  Pathology.     Professor  Barrett. 

8.  Laboratory  Work  in  Experimental  Psychology.    Professors  Bar- 

RE1T  and  Piixsbury. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 

1.  Lectures  and  Recitations.     Fourth  year.     Professor  Parker. 

2.  Clinical  Lectures.     Fourth  year.     Professor  Parker. 

3.  Demonstration  Course.     Twice  a  week,  for  eight  weeks,  third 

year.    Dr.  Slocum. 
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OTO-LARYNGOLOGY 

I.     Lectures  and  Recitations.     Fourth  year.     Professor  Canfield. 

2..     Clinical  Course.     Fourth  year.    Professor  CanfIeld. 

3.  Demonstration  Course.  Twice  a  week,  for  eight  weeks,  third 
year.    Professor  Canfield  and  Dr.  Barlow. 

OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY 

1.  Theory  of  Obstetrics.     I/Cctures,  recitations,  clinical  conferen<:es. 

Two  times  a  week,  first  and  second  semesters,  third  year.  Pro- 
fessor Peterson,  Dr.  Bartholomew,  Dr.  BorrsFORD^  and  Dr. 
Sherrick. 

2.  Demonstration  Course  in  Obstetrics.     Three   times  a  week   for 

eight  weeks,  third  year.     Dr.  Bartholomew  and  Dr.  Botts- 

FORD. 

3.  Gynecology.     Lectures^  recitations.    One  hour  a  week,  third  year. 

Professor  Peterson. 

4.  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  Clinic.     Two  hours  a  week,   fourth 

year.     Professor  Peterson. 

5.  Practical  Obstetrics.     Small  sections.     Fourth  year.     Dr.   Bar- 

tholomew, and  Dr.   Bottsford. 

6.  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.     Diagnostic  Clinic  and  Ward  Class. 

Two  hours  a  day  for  six  weeks.  Professor  Peterson  and  as- 
sistants. 

DERMATOLOGY  AND  SYPHILOLOGY 

1.  Clinical  lectures  and  conferences,  one  and  one-half  hours  a  week. 

Fourth  year.     Professor  Wile. 

2.  Ward  Class.     P'ive  hours  a  week.     Fourth  year.    Professor  Wile 

and  Dr.  McG^rfy. 

3.  Recitations,  clinic,  and  lanlem  slide  demonstration,  one  hour  a 

week,  second  semester.  Third  year.  Professor  Wile  and  Dr. 
McGarry. 

4.  Dermatology  and  Syphilology.     Section  work.     Professor  Wile 

and  Dr.  McGarry. 

ROENTGENOLOGY 

I.  Radiology  and  Radiotherapy.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  once 
a  week  during  the  second  semester  to  the  fourth  year  students. 
Professor  Van  Zwaluwenburg, 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  TOXICOLOGY 

1.  Lectures  from  the  legal  standpoint.     First  semester,  fourth  year. 

Mr.    LiGHTNER. 

2.  Lectures  from  the  medical  standpoint.     Second  semester,  fourth 

year.     Professor  Vaughan. 

BEDSIDE  AND  DISPENSARY  INSTRUCTION 

Senior  students  are  given  charge  of  patients,  and  are  required  to 
make  diagnosis,  prescribe,  dress  wounds,  and  perform  minor  opera- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge.  A  lying-in 
ward  furnishes  obstetrical  cases,  which  are  attended  by  the  senior 
students  in  rotation. 

COURSES  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Courses  in  Public  Health  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School,  lead- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  and  Doctor 
of  Public  Health. 

The  greatest  movement  of  the  present  time  is  that  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  the  conservation  of  human  life  and  health. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  great  campaign  of  education  of  laymen  in 
matters  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  as  a  natural  development  out 
of  this  educational  movement  there,  has  come  an  ever  growing  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  men  properly  trained  as  public  health  offi- 
cers. The  next  decade  will  see  a  tremendous  development  of  public 
health  organization  in  the  United  States;  and  to  meet  this  there  must 
be  made  available  a  body  of  men  educated  in  public  health  work. 
In  this  education  of  public  health  officers  the  State  University  finds 
an  especially  appropriate  field,  as  no  other  matter  more  closely 
touches  the  lives  and  happiness  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  It  is 
with  this  view-point  that  the  University  of  Michigan  offers  these 
courses. 


RULES  CONCERNING  EXAMINATIONS 

I.  Honor  System. — For  a  number  of  years  all  the  examinations 
in  this  School  have  been  under  student  control.  Under  this  "Honor 
System"  the  faculty  turns  over  to  the  students  the  complete  super- 
vision of  all  examinations.  Each  class  elects  an  Honor  Committee 
which  has  charge  of  this  matter  and  which  \i  responsible  to  the  fac- 
ulty. In  case  there  is  any  infraction  of  rules,  this  committee  tries 
the  offender,  and  if  necessary  makes  recommendations  to  the  fac- 
ulty for  official  action. 
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2.  Examinations  (either  written  or  oral,  or  both)  will  be  held 
at  the  close  of  each  course  or  semester.  The  result  of  each  exam- 
ination must  be  reported  in  writing  and  within  ten  days  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty  by  the  Professor  in  charge. 

3.  A  student  may  be  marked  A,  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  fair; 
D,  conditioned;  or  E,  not  passed.  A  student  may  also  be  reported 
Incomplete,  in  which  case  he  may  apply  for  examination  or  re-exam- 
ination in  the  same  subject  at  the  close  of  the  next  course  or  semester 
or  at  a  time  set  by  the  professor  in  charge,  provided  he  has  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  course.  A  student  reported  D  (conditioned) 
can  apply  for  re-examination  in  the  same  subject  at  the  close  of  the 
next  course  or  semester,  or  at  the  next  officially  announced  time  for 
the  removal  of  conditions.  Examinations  for  the  removal  of  condi- 
tions are  held  during  the  iirst  week  of  the  session  and  immediately 
after  the  Christmas  and  spring  vacations.  A  student  reported  as 
Absent  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  in  charge  be  given 
a  special  examination  or  comply  with  the  rule  governing  the  re- 
moval of  conditions..  A  student  reported  E  "not  passed"  cannot 
apply  for  re-examination  until  he  has  again  taken  the  course  in  which 
he  has  failed. 

4.  All  "Incompletes"  and  "Conditions"  not  passed  within  one 
year  become  "Not  Passed." 

5.  Candidates  for  graduation  failing  in  an  examination  will  be 
allowed  a  re-examination  before  the  entire  Faculty,  and  failing  in 
this,  such  students  may  again  present  themselves  for  examination  at 
the  expiration  of  a  time  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Faculty, 
but  which  shall  not  be  less  than  three  months,  nor  longer  than  twelve 
months. 

6.  No  student  shall  be  recommended  for  graduation  until  all 
his  required  M'ork  is  completed  and  all  his  examinations  passed. 

7.  Delinquent  Students, — The  Faculty  has  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee on  Delinquent  Students  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  under  considera- 
tion the  cases  of  all  students  whose  work  has  not  been  maintained  at 
the  proper  standard.  After  necessar}'  investigation  has  been  made 
as  to  the  cause  of  failure,  thijs  committee  makes  recommendations  to 
the  Faculty  for  official  action. 


INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN 

The  course  of  instruction  for  women  is  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  for  men.  It  has  been  found  in  this  and  other  of  the  better  med- 
ical schools  that  both  sexes  may  attend  with  propriety  and  at  the 
same  time  the  various  laboratory  courses,  including  Practical  Anat- 
omy, the  lecture  courses,  as  also  the  sectional  and  public  clinics. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  a  stucient 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  possess  a  good  moral  character. 
He  must  have  completed  the  required  courses  in  laboratory  work, 
and  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  on  all  the  required  studies 
included  in  the  full  course  of  instruction.  JTe  must  have  pursued 
the  study  of  medicine  for  a  period  of  four  5'ears  and  have  attended 
four  full  courses  of  medical  lectures,  the  last  of  which  must  have 
been  in  this  School. 

Graduates  of  other  reputable  medical  colleges,  wishing  to  take  a 
degree  in  this  school,  must  regularly  matriculate  and  do  all  work 
required  in  this  school  and  not  required  in  the  school  that  has  granted 
the  diploma  already  held.  The  shortest  term  of  residence  for  such 
graduates  is  one  year.  Graduates  of  other  reputable  medical  schools 
may,  however,  without  becoming  candidates  for  a  degree,  pursue  any 
of  the  graduate  courses  on  the  conditions  stated  below. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

(See  the  chapter  on  the  Graduate  School.) 

The  rapid  development  of  medical  science  has  necessitated  the 
introduction  of  many  new  subjects  into  the  curriculum,  aq^  this 
leads  practitioners,  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  to  return 
to  the  University  in  order  to  take  special  courses  in  the  newer  sub- 
jects. Moreover,  at  the  present  time  some  of  the  laboratory  and 
demonstration  courses  mentioned  in  the  preceding  schedules  are  not 
given  in  many  American  medical  colleges,  and  there  have  been  fre- 
quent requests  for  admission  to  these  courses  from  graduates  of  such 
schools.  The  frequency  of  these  requests  has  led  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents to  authorize  the  Faculty  to  admit  medical  graduates  to  any  one 
or  more  of  the  regular  courses  when  such  candidates  give  evidence 
of  their  ability  to  profit  by  such  instruction.  Tn  such  cases  the  grad- 
uate student  must  pay  ten  dollars  tuition  for  each  course  taken  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  laboratory  expenses  of  such  course. 

Graduate  work  is  also  offered  to  students  who  have  taken  the 
full  required  courses. 

MUSEUMS  AND  LABORATORIES 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  University  museums, 
laboratories,  libraries,  and  gymnasiums,  see  page  51. 
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ANATOMICAL  COLLECTION 

The  museums  of  the  late  Professors  Ford  and  Sager,  including 
several  thousand  specimens,  the  result  of  many  years*  labor  in  col- 
lecting and  preparing  material  intended  to  aid  directly  in  teaching, 
are  now  the  property  of  the  University.  Other  preparations  are  con- 
stantly being  added,  and  the  museum  now  contains  a  valuable  col> 
lection  of  bones,  illustrating  abnormal  as  well  as  normal  conditions 
and  the  various  changes  that  occur  from  infancy  to  old  age;  dissec- 
tions, general  and  partial,  of  the  vascular,  nervous,  and  muscular 
systems;  series  of  sections  made  of  frozen  bodies;  preparations  illus- 
trative of  visceral  and  other  anomalies;  models  of  various  organs 
and  portions  of  the  body  in  wax,"  papier-macht,  and  plaster,  and 
preparations  and  models  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  human  and 
comparative  embryologA'  and  neurology. 

The  collection  contained  in  the  University  Museum  and  the  val- 
uable osteological  and  odontological  collections  in  the  museum  of 
the  College  of  Dental  Surgery  are  also  open  to  the  inspection  of 
students. 

MUSEUM  OP  PATHOLOGY 

The  laboratory  of  pathology  contains  a  very  complete  and  well- 
arranged  pathological  museum  with  many  rare  and  valuable  speci- 
mens, utilized  for  teaching  purposes. 

MUSEUM  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA 

TJje  museum  of  materia  medica  consists  of  a  fairly  complete  col- 
lection of  the  crude  substances  used  in  medicine,  along  with  their 
principal  preparations  and  active  principles.  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  drugs  into  groups  convenient  for  study,  importance  is  attached 
not  to  their  origin  but  to  their  action.  The  museum  is  also  pro- 
vided with  several  works  of  reference  for  use  of  students,  and  with 
a  number  of  graphic  registrations  of  the  action  of  drugs.  It  iS  open 
to  students  of  the  junior  class  at  such  hours  as  they  arrange  v/ith 
the  instructor. 

MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  LIBRARY 

Students  in  medicine  have  access  to  the  botanical,  zoological,  and 
geological  cabinets  of  the  University,  estimated  to  contain  255,000 
specimens.  The  Medical  Library  contains  27,404  volumes  and  50C» 
pamphlets,  and  is  housed  in  the  General  Library.  A  complete  cata- 
logue, arranged  both  by  authors  and  by  subjects,  is  accessible  to 
readers.  The  leading  medical  periodicals  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe,  356  in  number,  are  taken  and  kept  on  file.  For  information 
concerning  the  General  library  and  the  special  libraries  in  chem- 
istry and  biology,  see  page  51. 
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ANATOMICAL  LABORATORIES 

The  laboratory  of  anatomy  is  situated  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Medical  building  and  contains  six  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated 
dissecting  rooms.  A  study  room  is  provided  for  the  convenience  of 
the  students,  as  also  rooms  for  research  and  for  special  dissections, 
both  comparative  and  human. 

The  laboratory  possesses  an  osteological  loan  collection,  and  stu- 
dents are  permitted  to  withdraw  sels  of  bones  illustrative  of  human 
osteology,  which  they  may  retain  during  their  stay  in  the  anatomical 
laboratory. 

The  histological  laboratory  is  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Medical 
building.  It  provides  facilities  for  elementary  and  for  advanced 
work  in  histology  and  histogenesis.  There  is  a  large  general  labora- 
tory for  the  elementary  work  in  histology,  and  smaller  rooms  for  the 
elementary  and  advanced  work  in  histology  and  vertebrate  embryol- 
ogy, together  with  storage  rooms,  a  room  in  which  a  reference  library 
is  shelved,  and  private  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  professor  in  charge 
and  his  staff.  Suitable  provision  is  made  for  students  and  graduates 
who  desire  to  engage  in  the  work  of  research.  The  laboratory  equip- 
ment includes  the  apparatus  and  instruments  needed  for  conducting 
the  elementary  work  in  histology  and  embryology,  and  for  special 
research.  An  excellent. collection  of  the  Ziegler  embryological  models 
and  of  models  of  various  glands  and  other  minute  anatomic  structures 
made  after  the  Born  method  of  wax  plate  reconstruction  and  of  cor- 
rosion preparations  facilitates  the  work  of  instrnction  in  the  courses 
of  histology  and  embryology.  Every  encouragem.ent  is  given  students 
and  other  persons  of  sufficient  preliminary  training  to  undertake  the 
investigation  of  special  problems. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

The  apartments  provided  for  the  physiological  laboratory  offer 
excellent  facilities  for  practical  work,  whether  of  class  instruction 
or  of  original  investigation.  Large  and  well-lighted  rooms  are  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  undergraduate  students,  who  perform  under 
the  direction  of  instructors  most  of  the  fundamental  physiological 
experiments.  The  subjects  commonly  embraced  in  the  practical  course 
relate  to  the  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve,  reflex  action,  circula- 
tion, respiration,  and  digestion.  Smaller  rooms  are  devoted  to  ad- 
vanced work  and  original  investigation.  The  laboratory  has  a  good 
supply  of  apparatus,  tools,  etc.,  and  is  open  daily  for  phvsiological 
experiment  and  research. 

PHARMACOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

The  pharmacological  laboratory,  which  for  a  number  of  years 
was  located  in  the  old  medical  building,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
new  part  of  the  old  chemical  building,  now  known  as  the  Physiology 
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and  Pharmacology  building,  which  has  been  completely  remodeled 
in  order  to  make  it  suitable  for  this  work.  The  changes  which  have 
been  made  make  it  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  ample 
room  is  provided  for  work  along  chemical  lines  as  well  as  along 
those  of  experimental  pharmacology. 

The  laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  and  material  for 
original  work  in  this  branch  of  research,  and  any  student  or  grad- 
uate, receives  every  encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  such  work. 

PATHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

The  first  floor  on  the  east  side  of  the  Medical  building  and 
rooms  in  the  basement  are  occupied  by  the  pathological  laboratory. 
Increased  facilities  are  now  afforded  for  graduate  work  and  for  work 
in  research.  A  special  room  is  also  assigned  to  work  in  gynecologi- 
cal pathology. 

The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  microscopes,  microtomes,  paraffin 
ovens,  and  other  apparatus  necessary  in  the  study  of  pathologic  his- 
tology. Each  student  is  furnished  with  a  locker  containing  a  micro- 
scope with  high  and  low  powers,  and  is  assigned  to  a  table  containing 
the  necessary  stains  and  reagents  for  practical  work.  These  are  fur- 
nished by  the  laboratory. 

The  supply  of  material  for  the  study  of  pathologic  histology  is 
the  result  of  collections  made  in  tlie  pathological  institutes  of  Vienna 
and  Dresden,  and  embraces  almost  every  knoAvn  pathologic  condition. 
This  collection  gives  ample  material  for  the  regular  courses,  and,  in 
addition,  offers  special  opportunities  to  the  advanced  student  who 
may  wish  to  pursue  studies  in  certain  lines  of  special  pathology,  as 
the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system,  genito-urinary  tract,  skin,  etc. 
In  addition,  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  material  comes  from  the 
clinics  of  the  University  Hospital,  and  this  is. utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  teaching  both  of  gross  and  of  nucro?copic  pathology. 
The  laboratory  is  fitted  with  a  Bausch  and  Lomb  carbonic  acid 
freezing  microtome  for  use  in  the  making  of  quick  diagnoses  and  in 
the  preparation  of  fresh  material  for  class  study. 

HYGIENIC  LABORATORY 

The  hygienic  laboratory,  established  by  a  special  appropriation 
of  the  legislature  in  1887,  and  opened  for  work  January,  i88q,  is 
located  in  commodious  quarters  in  the  Medical  building.  The  facili- 
ties for  original  research  have  been  enlarged,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  students  in  research  can  be  accommodated  at  once.  Special 
rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  the  chemical,  microscopical,  and  bac- 
teriological study  of  foods  and  drinks,  and  for  the  prosecution  of 
investigations  in  the  chemistry  and  action  of  bacterial  and  other 
toxins.  With  the  large  incubating  tanks  now  in  use,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  cellular  substance  of  bacteria  in  large  amounts. 
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PASTEUR  INSTITUTE 

The  Pasteur  Institute  was  established  as  a  department  of  the 
hygienic  laboratory  in  April,  1903.  During  the  years  1903  to  IQ15 
inclusive  1,395  cases  of  hydrophobia  were  treated  at  this  institute. 
Residents  of  Michigan  are  treated  at  a  charge  of  $25.00  and  they 
must  provide  their  own  room  atnd  board.  Persons  from  other  states 
are  charged  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  treatment.  The  institute 
gives  opportunity  for  all  medical  students  to  become  practically 
familiar  with  the  procedure  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  rabies. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

The  west  half  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Medical  building,  con- 
taining about  7,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  devoted  to  work 
in  bacteriology.  The  two  main  laboratories  contain  seventy-eight 
desks,  used  by  beginners  and  by  advanced  students.  All  the  ma- 
terial required  for  the  work  is  supplied,  practically  at  cost,  from  a 
well-stocked  dispensing  room.  Four  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  re- 
search work  of  the  professor  in  charge,  his  assistants,  and  others 
qualified  to  carry  on  special  studies.  An  incubating  room,  main- 
tained at  a  constant  temperature,  is  provided  with  individual  draw- 
ers for  the  use  of  students.  A  similar  room  is  reserved  for  the 
work  in  research.  A  cold  room,  including  a  spacious  refrigerator, 
is  cooled  by  means  of  a  liquid  carbonic  acid  plant  in  such  a  way 
that  the  refrigeration  can  be  kept  at,  or  below,  the  freezing  point, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  room  itself  is  maintained  at  about  60°  F. 
A  special  compartment  of  1,000  cubic  feet  capacity  is  reserved  for 
experimental  disinfection.  Provision  is  made  for  operative  work  on 
animals,  cremation  of  infected  material,  sterilization  of  cages,  etc. 
The  well-lighted  ground  floor  contains  the  store  rooms  and  animal 
rooms  and,  in  addition,  a  large  room  for  microphotography.  Gas, 
water,  steam,  and  compressed  air  are  supplied  to  the  hoods  in  every 
work  room.  The  laboratory  is  ec[uipped  with  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments of  the  best  make. 

LABORATORY  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

This  laboratory  is  in  the  west  half  of  the  third  floor  of  the 
Medical  building,  and  occupies  about  the  same  floor  space  as  the 
bacteriological  laboratory  above  described.  The  two  rooms  for  the 
elementary  and  the  advanced  work  are  provided  with  sixty  desks. 
An  adjoining  room  is  equipped  with  balances  and  microscopes.  A 
preparation  room,  contains,  among  other  things,  a  distilling  plant 
from  which  the  water  is  taken  in  pipes  to  different  parts  of  the 
building.  '  Special  rooms  are  provided  for  the  instructor  and  for 
research.     There  are  also  well-equipped  rooms  for  combustions,  lor 
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optical  work,  and  for  gas  analysis.  In  every  room  there  are  spa- 
cious hoods  with  fittings  for  steam  and  compressed  air  in  addition 
to  gas  and  water.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  fan  ventilation,  the 
air  in  the  laboratory  is  renewed  every  nfteen  minutes.  A  small 
lecture  room  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  laboratory. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL 

The  University  Hospital  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  a 
hospital  instituted  primarily  for  teaching  purposes,  as  all  who  are 
admitted  are  utilized  freely  for  instruction.  There  are  few  hos- 
pitals where  this  is  carried  so  far,  the  only  restriction  being  the 
possibility  of  doing  the  patient  harm.  It  may  be  well  to  emphasize 
this  fact,  as  it  has  formed  a  distinct  feature  of  this  hospital  since 
its  beginning  in  1869,  when  a  large  dwelling  house,  situated  on  the 
campus,  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  giving  accommodation  to 
about  twenty  patients,  and  in  its  further  growth  this  feature  has 
been  maintained  and  developed.  The  hospital  now  embraces  a  central 
building  erected  in  189 1,  one  office  building,  completed  in  1896,  a 
western  building  or  pavilion  acquired  in  1901,  a  large  addition  known 
as  the  "Palmer  Ward,"  and  a  central  heating  plant,  containing  the 
laundries,  completed  in  1903,  a  psychopathic  hospital,  and  a  conta- 
gious disease  hospital  built  to  accommodate  twenty-four  patients,  an 
eye  and  ear  ward,  to  accommodate  forty  patients,  and  a  maternity 
hospital.  The  hospital  now  has  460  beds  and  contains  two  clinic 
amphitheatres,  clinical  laboratories,  and  a  room  for  X-ray  diagnostic 
work  and  X-ray  therapy.  An  interne's  home,  erected  in  1912,  forms 
another  of  this  group  of  buildings.  The  whole  hospital  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Faculty  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
hospital  committee.  The  clinical  teachers  attend  regularly  upon  the 
patients  (each  upon  such  cases  as  come  regularly  within  his  spe- 
cial department),  and  give  the  clinical  instruction.  Clinics  are  held 
every  day  during  the  college  yeat  and  during  the  summer  session 
for  medical,  surgical,  g3ruecological,  ophthalmological,  and  venereal 
cases,  at  which  time  examinations  are  made,  prescriptions  given,  and 
surgical  operations  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  classes  or  of 
sections  thereof. 

The  patients  are  assigned  to  students  who  take  the  histories  of 
the  cases,  make  the  physical  examinations,  the  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis, and  suggest  the  line  of  treatment  or  operative  procedure  thought 
necessary,  this  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge.  The 
clinical  laboratories  under  the  direction  of  the  departments  of  internal 
medicine,  surgery,  gynecology,  and  nervous  diseases,  all  of  which  are 
especially  equipped,  furnish  facilities  for  the  scientific  study  of  cases 
and  are  freely  used  by  students  as  time  and  space  permit.     Stress  is 
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laid  upon  the  value  of  ward  and  bedside  instruction.  The  character 
of  the  hospital  is  such  that  this  mode  of  instruction  can  be  carried 
out  more  fully  and  more  systematically  than  in  many  hospitals  avail- 
able for  teaching  purposes;  this  justifies  the  statement  that  the  prac- 
tical hospital  work  the  students  of  this  school  are  able  to  do  is  not 
yet  given  in  many  medical  schools.  Without  detracting  in  any  man- 
ner from  the  benefit  which  the  patient  may  receive,  it  may  be  stated 
that  much  of  the  work  of  giving  treatment,  of  dressing  wounds, 
and  of  giving  other  detailed  attention  to  patients  is  carried  out,  under 
proper  supervision,  by  senior  students.  For  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  hospital  is  furnished  with  apparatus  for 
generating  all  kinds  of  electrical  currents.  In  the  lying-in  ward  the 
senior  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  cases  of  labor  and 
become  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  lying-in  room,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  professor  of  obstetrics  and  his  assistants. 
A  large  number  of  the  cases  submitted  to  the  hospital  are  from  a 
distance,  and  are  of  more  than  common  interest,  including  numerous 
surgical  and  gynecological  cases  requiring  major  operations,  many 
cases  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  heart,  blood,  digestive  system,  kidneys, 
and  the  nervous  system.  The  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  service  is 
large  and  replete  with  instructive  cases.  Patients  with  contagions 
diseases  are  treated  in  the  isolation  hospital.  The  expenses  to  pa- 
tients are  only  for  their  board,  for  unusual  appliances  or  for  special 
nursing,  and  for  medicines,  the  services  of  the  clinical  teachers  of 
the   Faculty  being  rendered  gratuitous!}'. 

Patients  who  desire  to  enter  the  hospital  are  requested  to  write 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  University  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan, to  ascertain  if  there  is  room  for  their  accommodation  and  to 
obtain  a  circular  giving  more  fully  the  rules  governing  admission. 

Psychopathic  Hospital. — ^The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, with  a  wise  conception  of  the  needs  of  those  afflicted  with  mental 
disorders,  and  with  a  high  appreciation  of  the  advances  of  modern 
medical  research,  made  provision  for  an  addition  to  the  University 
Hospital  of  a  ward  especially  equipped  for  the  care  of  a  limited 
number  of  acute  cases  of  insanity.  This  was  done  with  the  view 
of  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  con- 
ditions attending  insanity  in  its  incipient  stages,  and  ^ith  the  hope 
that,  by  the  aid  of  specialists  in  all  branches  of  mediicne  and  sur- 
gery, and  the  laboratory  facilities  available  at  the  University  Hos- 
pital, there  might  result  the  discovery  of  causes  of  these  diseases  at 
present  time  unknown,  and  the  development  of  methods  of  treat- 
ment that  might  increase  the  number  of  cures.  The  advantages  to 
the  medical  student  of  such  an  addition  to  our  hospital  are  apparent 
to  all. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

The  University  Training  School  for  Nurses  was  established  in 
1^91,  and  has  grown  with  the  expansion  of  the  Hospital  until  it  now 
numbers  140  nurses  in  training.  The  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  her 
four  assistants,  three  clinic  nurses,  and  nine  ward  supervisors,  con- 
stitute the  administrative  staff.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  school 
upon  the  same  terms  as  to  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  of  the  University  (see  page  103),  and  diplomas  are  granted  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  at  the  completion  of  three  years  of  forty-eight 
weeks  each,  only  after  efficiency  has  been  proved  by  class  and  ward 
work  and  by  examination.  For  further  information  in  regard  to  the 
school  application  should  be  made  to  Miss  Fantine  Pemeerton, 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  Principal  of  the  School,  University 
Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


MEDICAL  BUILDINGS 

The  Medical  building,  completed  in  1903,  measures  175  by  145 
feet,  with  an  interior  court,  measuring  75  by  45  feet,  and  has  a  high 
basement  and  three  stories.  It  provides  accommodation  for  the  de- 
partments of  hygiene,  bacteriology,  physiological  chemistry,  path- 
ology, anatomy,  histology,  and  embryology.  It  contains,  further,  two 
large  amphitheaters,  two  lecture  rooms,  a  faculty  room,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Dean  and  the  Secretary. 

The  departments-  of  physiology  and  pharmacology  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  north  wing  of  the  building  vacated  by  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry.  This  building  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and 
refurnished,  and  in  addition  to  the  large  laboratories  for  general 
student  use,  there  are  also  smaller  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
assistant  and  research  students. 


BEQUESTS 

The  Elizabeth  H.  Bates  Bequest. — In  the  spring  of  1898,  Dr. 
Elizabeth  H.  Bates,  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  died  leaving  to  the  Med- 
ical School  an  estate  valued  at  about  $140,000.  Dr.  Bates  was  in 
active  practice  for  many  years.  She  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  medi- 
cal education  of  women,  and  the  bequest  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
recognition  by  her  of  the  successful  efforts  made  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  to  give  to  women  medical  instruction  equal  to  that  fur- 
nished men.  In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  will  the  title  of 
Bates  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  has  been  given 
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to  Dr.  Reu])en  Peterson.  (The  didactic  and  clinical  work  in  connec- 
tion with  children's  diseases  is  in  charge  of  the  chair  of  Internal 
Medicine,  as  heretofore.) 

The  Treadwell  Bequest.— The  late  Mrs.  Edward  Treadwell,  of 
Ann  Arbor,  bequeathed  to  University  Hospital   the  sum  of  $2,000. 

The  Davis  Bequest. — ^The  late  Mrs.  Davis,  of  New  Castle,  Ind., 
made  the  University  Hospital  and  the  Ann  Arbor  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  her  residuary  legatees.  The  value 
of  this  bequest  is  about  $2,000. 

The  Palmer  Bequest. — Mrs.  Palmer,  widow  of  Professor  Alonzo 
B.  Palmer,  formerly  Dean  of  this  School,  left  the  sum  of  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Hospital,  and  the  "Palmer  Ward"  has  been 
erected  and  equipped  as  a  memorial  to  this  distinguished  pioneer  in 
American  medicine. 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum,  Mrs.  Palmer  left  $15,000,  the  in- 
come frorii  which  is  used  to  support  free  beds  in  the  University 
Hospital. 

The  Mary  J.  Furnum  Bequest. — By  the  will  of  the  late  Mary 
J.  Farnum,  of  Ann  Arbor,  there  was  bequeathed  to  the  Palmer  Hos- 
pital Fund  the  sum  of  $T,ooo,  the  interest  from  which,  by  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  Children's  Diseases. 

The  Mary  Skeels  Gradie  Memorial  Fund. — Mr.  Walter  Gradle, 
Lit.  1900,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  given  to  the  University  Hospital 
for  the  use  of  the  Children's  Ward,  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  be  known 
as  the  Mary  Skeels  Gradle  Memorial  Fund. 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  i8go. — Some  years  ago  this  class  raised  a 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  aid  worthy  students  in  finishing  their 
courses.  This  amount  has  been  paid  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  University.  In  19 15  the  class  voted  to  raise  an  additional 
five  hundred  dollars  to  be  added  to  this  sum. 

C.  C.  Beach  Scholarship. — W.  R.  Wooden,  '79/,  has  established 
a  scholarship  in  memory  of  the  late  ChoUett  C.  Beach,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan.  The  amount  of  the  scholarship  is  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  The  express  purpose  of  this  scholarship  is  for  special  re- 
search in  Bacteriology.  The  holder  of  this  scholarship  for  the  year 
1916-1917  is . 


RULES   GOVERNING  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC 

ACTIVITIES 

For  the  rules  governing  panicipation  in  public  activities  see  page 
86. 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  matriculation  Fee  and  the  Annual  Fee  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, and  no  student  can  enter  upon  his  loork  until  after  such  pay- 
ment. For  the  rules  governing  Second  Semester  fees  and  the  refund- 
ing of  fees  see  page  loi. 

Matriculation  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  ten  dollars;  for  all 
others,  twenty-jive  dollars. 

Annual  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  one  hundred  dollars;  for 
all  others,  one  hundred  dollars.  This  annual  fee  covers  all  necessary 
laboratory  and  demonstration  course  fees. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  ten  dollars. 

Laboratory  and  Demonstration  Course  Fees. — As  noted  above 
under  the  general  title  of  Fees  and  Expenses  the  annual  fee  which 
is  charged  each  student  covers  all  necessary  laboratory  expenses  and 
no  further  payment  of  laboratory  fee  is  required.  However,  in  case 
of  students,  other  than  medical  students,  who  may  desire  to  elect 
any  of  the  Laboratory  or  Demonstration  Courses  in  the  Medical 
School,  the  following  fees  are  charged  to  cover  necessary  expense: 

Anatomy $21  oo 

Bacteriology    I5  oo 

Physiological   Chemistry    15  00 

Histology    10  00 

Physiology 5  00 

Pharmacology    5  00 

Pathology    10  00 

Operative  Surgery 10  00 

Demonstration  Course  in  Physical  Diagnosis   5  00 

Demonstration  Course  in  Clinical  Microscopy   5  00 

Demonstration  Course  in  Obstetrics    10  00 

Demonstration  Course  In  Neural  Pathology   10  00 

Demonstration  Course  in  Ophthalmology    ■>  00 

Demonstration  Course  in  O to- Laryngology   5  00 

A  deposit  of  the  amount  indicated  for  each  of  the  above  is  re- 
qu'red  before  the  work  of  the  course  is  begun. 

Practitioners'  Courses.  —  A  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  charged  to 
graduate  students  for  each  course  taken,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
laboratory  expenses  of  the  course. 

The  total  amount  of  fees  paid  to  the  University  during  the  whole 
four  years'  course  for  matriculation,  incidental  expenses,  materials 
used,  and  graduation  is,  for  Michigan  students,  about  $450.00,  and 
for  all  others,  about  $550.00,  varying  a  little  with  the  students'  actual 
laboratory  expenses. 

For   additional  information  in  regard  to  expenses,  see  page  99. 
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A  special  Announcement  giving  further  information  in  regard  to 
this  School  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this  Announcement, 
or  for  other  information  relating  to  this  School,  address  Professor 
H.  M,  Bates,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan  was  opened  in 
1859.  The  first  Faculty  was  composed  of  James  V.  Campbell,  Dean, 
and  Charles  I.  Walker  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  Professors.  With 
these  men  as  founders  and  leaders,  the  growth  and  influence  of  the 
School  were  marked.  The  Faculty  is  now  composed  of  seventeen 
resident  members,  who  devote  themselves  regularly  and  continuously 
to  the  work  of  instruction,  and  of  several  non- resident  lecturers,  who 
offer  courses  in  special  fields  in  the  law  as  indicated  in  the  faculty 
list  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  all  the  branches  of  the  common  law, 
of  equity,  the  statute  law  of  the  United  States,  Roman  law  and  some 
of  its  modern  adaptations,  and  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  students  are  best  trained  for  the  practice  of 
law  by  studying  it  not  as  mere  dogma  and  collections  of  precedents, 
but  with  a  broader  view  of  its  origin,  development,  and  function. 
While,  therefore,  careful  attention  is  given  to  practice,  procedure,  and 
the  other  so-called  practical  features  of  the  law,  strong  emphasis  is 
also  laid  upon  the  importance  of  a  scholarly  grasp  of  the  law  as  a 
science.  The  greater  part  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  the 
free  discussion  of  legal  principles  as  disclosed  in  reported  cases. 

When,  however,  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  other  circumstances 
require  other  methods  of  instruction,  they  are  freely  resorted  to. 
This  is  true  particularly  of  the  work  in  the  practice  court,  in  trial 
practice,  and  the  other  procedural  courses.  Work  of  this  character 
is  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  thorough  and  systematic 
study  of  the  theory  of  the  law.  After  years  of  experimentation  with 
and  development  of  these  courses,  results  have  been  obtained  which 
justify  the  Faculty  in  believing  that  this  work  is  of  value,  not  only 
in    training   students    in    procedure,   but    principally    as    throwing    a 

*  Formerly  known  as  the  Department  of  Law. 
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clarifying  and  vivifying  light  upon  the  theory  of  both  procedural  and 
substantive  law. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  conceded  efficiency  of  the 
modern  law  school  in  our  better  universities  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  instruction  has  been  confined  to  the  main  purpose 
for  which  law  schools  are  established,  viz.,  the  i^tudy  of  law.  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  courses  and  methods  which  do  not  admit  of  dealing 
with  first-hand  material,  and  in  such  way  as  to  require  intensive 
thinking  by  the  student.  While  the  primary  function  of  law  schools 
is  to  train  men  to  practice  law,  nevertheless,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  opportunity  for  the  training  of  law  teachers,  scholars  and  writers, 
the  time  has  undoubtedly  come  when  instruction  of  an  advanced 
nature  should  be  offered  in  some  of  the  university  law  schools.  To 
meet  this  requirement  this  Law  School  offers  advanced  instruction 
in  jurisprudence,  the  comparative  study  of  law,  history  of  law,  phil- 
osophy of  law,  the  Roman  law  and  other  related  subjects.  A  de- 
tailed announcement  of  these  courses  will  be  found  on  pages  26-29 
of  the  Announcement  of  the  Law  School,  and  also  in  the  Announce- 
ment of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  academic  year  extends  from  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  first 
Thursday  in  October  to  the  last  Thursday  in  June  (October  2,  19 17, 
to  June  27,  1918). 

For  information  concerning  the  summer  session  of  the  School, 
see  a  subsequent  chapter. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS  FOR 

ADMISSION 

Before  admission  to  the  School,  or  to  the  entrance  examination, 
the  applicant  is  required  to  present  to  the  Dean  the  Treasurer's 
receipt  for  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee  and  the  annual  fee.  It 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  he  apply  first  to  the  Secretary  at  his  office 
in  the  Law  building,  register  his  name  as  a  student  in  the  Law 
School,  and  pay  his  fees  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University.  He  is 
then  entitled  to  apply  for  admission.  In  case  of  rejection,  the  money 
paid  preliminary  to   the  examination  is  refunded  by   the  Treasurer. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  must  be  at  least 
nineteen,  to  the  second  year  class,  twenty,  and  to  the  third  year  class, 
twenty -one  years  of  age.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  fourth 
year  class  or  as  special  students  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Every  applicant  for  admission,  whether  as  a  regular  or  as  a 
special  student,  must  present  a  certificate  of  character.  This  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  certificate  of  graduation,  or  of  honorable  dismissal 
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from  the  school  with  which  the  applicant  was  last  connected,  or,  in 
the  case  of  special  students  who  cannot  present  these,  in  the  form 
of  a  general  letter  as  to  character. 

WHEN  STUDENTS  MUST  ENTER 

Students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  either  semester  or  of 
the  Summer  Session,  but  for  students  not  entering  upon  advanced 
standing,  a  full  three  years  of  residence  is  required  to  complete  the 
curriculum.  For  this  purpose  three  Summer  Sessions  count  as  one 
year.  In  any  case  students  are  expected  to  enroll  at  the  opening 
of  the  session.  Those  who  enter  late  necessarily  lose  much  of  the 
work,  and  absences  at  that  time  are  treated  like  other  absences  in 
reducing  the  number  of  hours  of  credit  that  may  be  earned.  In  no 
event  can  students  who  present  themselves  more  than  a  month  after 
the  opening  of  any  session  be  permitted  to  work  for  credit  toward 
graduation  during  that  session. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must  present  themselves  for 
examination  one  week  before  the  opening  of  the  School. 

ADMISSION  AS  CANDIDATE  FOR  A  DEGREE 

Graduates  of  approved  universities  or  colleges  and  students  who, 
in  addition  to  an  academic  or  high  school  course  of  four  years,  have 
completed  two  full  years  of  work  in  an  approved  university  or  col- 
lege, are  admitted  to  the  school  as  candidates  for  the  degree.  The 
school  does  not  specify  any  particular  subjects  which  must  be  taken 
during  the  required  year  of  college  work.  In  general,  students  are 
advised  to  take  such  courses  as  those  suggested  for  a  two-year  pre- 
liminary curriculum  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  of  this  University  on  page  135.  Work  of  high  school  or  aca- 
demic grade  taken  during  the  college  year  will  not  be  accepted  as 
meeting  the  requirement  of  a  college  year.  College  courses  in  which 
there  are  unremoved  conditions  or  other  deficiencies  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

In  all  cases  the  applicant  should  present  to  the  Dean  of  the 
School,  before  the  time  of  application  for  admission,  evidence  that  he 
comes  within  some  one  of  the  classes  named.  This,  in  the  case  of  a 
university  or  college  graduate,  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  certificate  of 
graduation ;  in  the  case  of  other  applicants,  in  the  form  of  a  certificate 
showing  in  detail  the  conditions  of  admission  and  the  university  or 
college  work  accomplished,  and  including  an  honorable  dismissal 
signed  by  the  proper  authority.  A  diploma  will  not  he  accepted  as 
evidence  of  the  completion  of  the  required  work.  Blank  forms  for  the 
certificate  will  be  furnished  upon  application.  These,  when  filled 
out,  should  be  mailed  to  the  Dean  of  the  school  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  The  applicant  will  save  time  and  prevent  inconvenience  and 
possible   confusion    by  filing  his  credentials   before   September  first. 
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The  college  or  university  work  required  for  admission  to  the 
Law  School  is  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  law  work  and 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  Law  School.  It  must  be  pursued  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  University,  or  in 
some  other  approved  college  or  university. 

All  students  planning  to  pursue  ihis  required  college  work  in 
this  University  preliminary  to  entering  the  Law  School  should  make 
their  applications  for  admission  to  the  Registrar.  Students  who  have 
taken  their  college  work  in  other  colleges  or  universities,  should  make 
their  applications  for  admission  directly  to  the  Dean  of  the  Law 
School. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Persons  who  are  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  whose 
preliminary  training  has  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  admission  as  regular  students^  f^t^y,  in  exceptional 
cases,  be  admitted  as  special  students.  The  entry  of  special  students 
is  not  encouraged.  Applicants  for  admission  under  this  rule  must 
submit  to  the  Dean  recommendations  as  to  character  and  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  general  education,  maturity,  experience,  and  excep- 
tional ability  that  may  be  considered  a  fair  equivalent  of  the  formal 
preliminary  requirements  made  in  the  case  of  regular  students. 

No  one  should  present  himself  for  admission  as  a  special  stu- 
dent until  he  has  first  received  from  the  Dean  assurance  that  his 
application  has  been  favorably  acted  upon. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Admission  to  advanced  standing  is  upon  examination.  Persons 
who  have  the  necessary  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  school, 
and  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  work  in  an  approved  law 
school,  may,  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  scholarship  and  of 
honorable  dismissal  from  such  school,  become  candidates  for  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  school  to  the  extent  of  the  work  so  completed. 
The  certificate  should  show  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  time  it  was 
pursued,  the  text  books  used,  and  the  grades  received. 

All  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  secure  the  above 
mentioned  certificates  of  preparatoiy  work  and  of  legal  study  and 
send  them  to  the  r>ean  of  the  school  before  presenting  themselves 
for  admission.  He  will  then  inform  them  whether  they  may  receive 
advanvced  credit  and  the  time  that  will  probably  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  course. 

In  the  fall  of  191 7  examinations  for  admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing will  be  held  from  September  30  to  October  4.  All  candidates  are 
expected  to  present  themselves  at  this  time. 

The  summer  session  of  the  school  offers  advantages  to  applicants 
for  advanced  standing,  which  are  explained  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Summer  Session. 
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COMBINED  CURRICULUM  IN  LETTERS 

AND  LAW 

The  marked  tendency  of  the  day  is  toward  an  increasingly  thor- 
ough equipment  for  every  profession.  In  no  profession  has  the 
standard  of  proficiency  more  rapidly  advanced  than  in  the  law. 
Accordingly  every  student  expecting  to  enter  this  school  is  urged 
to  take  as  thorough  and  complete  a  collegiate  course  as  his  circum- 
stances will  permit.  All  who  can  do  so  are,  therefore,  urged  to  con- 
sider the  combined  curriculum  in  letters  and  law  more  fully  described 
on  page  134.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  curriculum  to  provide  a  broad 
collegiate  training  with  a  thorough  technical  preparation  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law. 

SIX-YEAR  COMBINED  CURRICULUM 

By  taking  the  Combined  Curriculum  in  Letters  and  Law  it  is 
now  possible  for  students  who  receive  permission  to  shorten  from 
seven  to  six  years  the  time  required  to  earn  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  work  of  students  who  receive 
permission  to  enter  upon  the  combined  curriculum  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  joint  special  committee  consisting  for  the  current  year  of 
Professors  Effinger,  Bates,  Canfiei.p,  Gcddard,  and  Hall. 

A  fuller  description  of  the  combined  curriculum  may  be  found 
on  pages  134  and  135,  where  may  be  found,  also,  for  those  who 
cannot  take  the  full  six-year  curriculum,  a  suggested  two-year  pro- 
gram preliminary  to  the  study  of  law. 


CLASS  RATING 

It  is  expected  that  students  will,  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to 
the  school  apply  for  and  obtain  such  class  rating  as  they  may  desire 
and  be  entitled  to,  and  that  such  rating  will  be  final.  But  in  case  of 
subsequent  unexpected  change  in  circumstances  or  condition,  applica- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  Dean,  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester  only, 
for  a  change  in  classification  or  work. 

Students  who  have  been  admitted  as  special  students,  may  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  present  lo  the  Dean  the  necessary  evi- 
dence of  having  made  up  such  deficiencies,  and  apply  for  a  change 
from  special  to  regular  standing.  After  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  no  special  stu<lent  may  ofJer  for  entrance  credits  earned  while 
be  was  enrolled  as  a  student  of  law,  or  may  secure  a  regular  stand- 
ing by  making  up  entrance  deficiencies,  nor  will  any  students  be  per 
mitted  by  enrollment  as  a  special   student  to  shorten   the   full  three 
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years  of  law  study  required  to  secure  a  degree.  If  the  change  re- 
quested contemplates  advanced  standing,  the  student  must  comply 
with  the  requirements  for  advanced  standing  as  hereinbefore  set 
forth. 

DEGREES 

Three  Year  Curriculum  (LL.B.) 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  those  .stu- 
dents in  the  School  Avho  have  met  the  entrance  requirements  for 
candidates  for  the  degree,  as  stated  on  page  412,  and  who  have  sat- 
isfactorily completed  the  three  year  curriculum,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  established  by  the  faculty.  For  those  who  come  with- 
out advanced  standing  in  law,  this  means  regular  attendance  through- 
out three  University  years,  or  the  equivalent  in  University  years  and 
summer  sessions.  For  this  purpose,  three  summer  sessions  may  be 
considered  as  the  equivalent  of  one  University  year.  This  period  of 
attendance  may  be  proportionately  reduced  for  students  who  enter 
upon  advanced  standing.  In  no  case,  however,  will  this  degree  be 
conferred  upon  any  student  who  has  not  been  in  attendance  for  at 
least  the  entire  senior  year  of  the  course. 

Three  Year  Curriculum  (J.D.) 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  is  conferred  upon  students  who 
have  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  a  substantially 
equivalent  degree,  either  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts,  of  this  University,  or  in  some  other  approved  college  or 
university,  and  who  have  pursued  the  study  of  Law  in  this  School 
for  three  University  years,  or  in  any  approved  law  school  for  one 
year  and  in  this  school  for  at  least  two  years,  and  who  have  main- 
tained an  exceptionally  high  standard  of  sch<3larship  in  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  their  law  work,  computed  on  the  basis  of  hours  of  credit. 
Credits  obtained  in  summer  sessions   will  count  toward  the  degree. 

Fourth  Year  Curriculum  (LL.M.) 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  upon  those 
students  who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  an  approved 
institution,  and  who  have  completed  in  this  School  a  fourth  year  of 
work  as  prescribed  by  the  faculty,  and  explained  on  page  420. 

The  Four  Year  Curriculum  (LL.M.  or  J.D.) 

Students  who  meet  the  entrance  requirement  of  two  years  of 
college  work  and  enter  upon  the  four  year  curriculum  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.)  or  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor 
(J.D.)  according  to  the  standard  of  scholarship  maintained  by  them 
in  the  Law  School.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  is  conferred  upon 
those  students  who  have  pursued  the  study  of  law  for  four  years  in 
any  approved  law  school,  of  which  at  least  two  years,  including  the 
fipal  year,  mqst  be   taken  in   this  School,  and  who  have  maintained 
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an  exceptionally,  high  standard  of  scholarship  in  at  least  three-fourths 
of  their  law  work,  computed  on  the  basis  of  hours  of  credit. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  those  students 
who  have  completed  the  four  yfear  curriculum,  as  above  set  forth, 
and  who  have  maintained  a  satisfactory  standard  of  scholarship 
throughout,  but  not  the  exceptionally  high  standard  required  of  those 
who  receive  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor. 

REGULATIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  ALL  DEGREES 

Credit  earned  in  the  summer  sessions  will  be  counted  toward  these 
degrees. 

Only  those  who  are  present  in  person  may  receive  their  diplomas 
on  Commencement  Day.  •  Others  who  have  satisfied  all  the  require- 
ments for  graduation,  including  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee, 
will  receive  their  degrees  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

The  graduation  fee  of  ten  dollars  must  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University  at  least  twenty-five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  grad- 
uation. 

LIBRARY 

The  Law  I^ibrary  now  contains  over  thirty-six  thousand  volumes, 
including  all  the  published  reports  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  those  of  most  of  the  intermediate  ap- 
pellate courts,  the  Federal  Courts,  and  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  British  Colonial  Reports.  Duplicate,  and  in  some  cases  tripli- 
cate sets  of  several  of  these  reports  have  been  added.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  collection  of  treatises  and  text-books,  both  English  and 
American.  Nearly  complete  sets  of  statutes  and  session  laws  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  practically  all 
of  the  American  and  English  legal  periodicals  are  in  the   Library. 

The  Library  has  been  enriched  by  a  number  of  gifts  from  friends 
of  the  University,  including  the  Honorable  Richard  Fletcher,  form- 
erly one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  O.  H.  Dean,  of  Kansas  City,  and  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Honorable  Christian  II.  Buhl,  of  Detroit,  the  Honorable  Samuel  T. 
Douglass,  formerly  oiie  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan,  and  the  Honorable  Thomas  M.  Cooley. 

The  General  Library  of  the  University,  which  contains  more 
than  two  hundred  seventy  thousand  volumes,  is  open  to  use  by  stu- 
dents in  the  Law  School.  It  is  rich  in  works  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  lawyer. 

THE  LAW  CURRICULUM 

Courses:    Regulations  as  to  Credit 

To  secure  the  degree  of  LL.B.  or  the  degree  of  J.D.  in  the  three 
year  curriculum  the  student  must  complete  72  hours  of  law  work. 
Qf  this  34  hours  is  elective  and  38  hours,  including  most  of  the  work 
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of  the  first  year,  is  prescribed.  The  curriculum  is  a.  graded  one  and 
extends  through  three  years  of  nine  months  each.  The  student  by 
entering  upon  his  work  in  June  may  complete  the  full  curriculum  in 
three  summer  sessions  and  two  full  years.  The  courses  offered  in 
the  summer  session  are  described  in  a  later  chapter. 

To  secure  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.)  or  the  degree 
of  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.)  in  the  four  j^ear  curriculum  the  student 
must  complete  96  hours  of  work.  Of  this  47  hours  is  prescribed  and 
49  hours  is  elective.  The  four  year  curriculum  is  also  a  graded  one. 
and  extends  through  four  years  of  nine  months  each.  Work  taken 
during  the  summer  sessions  is  counted  toward  the  degrees  in  this 
curriculum,  and  as  three  summer  sessions  are  the  equivalent  of  one 
full  year  of  work,  various  combinations  for  saving  elapsed  time  may 
be  made. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  work  offered  in  the  School. 
Without  special  permission  from  the  Faculty  not  more  than  13  hours 
can  be  elected  in  any  semester.  At  the  opening  of  each  semester  a 
schedule  showing  the  hours  of  recitations  and  the  books  used  in  the 
various  courses  is  published  and  distributed. 

FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Contracts  I. — Formation  of  a  contract,  including  public  policy.  Text- 
book and  cases.    Three  hours  a  week.    Professor  Knowlton. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  —  Cases.  Three  hours  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor DURFEE. 

Property  I, — The  law  of  personal  property;  also  in  the  law  of  real 
property,  the  topics  of  tenure,  estates,  seisin,  statute  of  uses, 
fixtures,  emblements,  and  waste.  Cases.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Drake. 

Torts. — ^Text-book  and  cases.    Four  hours  a  week.    Professor  Wilgus. 

SECOND   semester 

Common  Law  Pleading, — ^Text-book  and  cases.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Bogle. 

Contracts  /. — The  same  as  Contracts  I,  given  in  the  first  semester. 

Contracts  II. — Operation,  interpretation,  and  discharge  of  contract. 
Text-book  and  cases.    Three  hours  a  week.     Mr.  Grismore. 
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Property  11, — Natural  rights,  profits,  easements,  covenants  running 
with  the  land  at  law,  equitable  restrictions,  public  rights,  and 
rents.    Cases.    Three  hours  a  week.    Professor  Aigler. 

Electives. — Three  or  four  hours.  (Agency,  or  Damages  and  Domestic 
Relations). 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Property  III  {including  Conveyancing). — Acquisition  of  real  estate 
inter  vivos  including  the  topics  adverse  possession,  prescription, 
form  of  conveyances,  description  of  property  conveyed,  estates 
created,  creation  of  easements  and  profits,  covenants  for  title, 
estoppel  by  deed,  execution  of  deeds,  and  •dedication.  Cases. 
Four  hours  a  week.    Professor  Aigler. 

Trusts. — Cases.     Four  hours  a  week.     Professor  Bogi.e. 

Electives. — Four  or  five  hours. 

second  semester 
Evidence. — Cases.    Four  hours  a  week.    Professor  Lane. 
Electives. — Eight  or  nine  hours. 

THIRD  YEAR 

FIRST  semester 

Practice  Court. — The  purpose  and  nature  of  the  work  are  explained 

on  page  427.     Class   divided  into   groups   of   four.     One   hour 

course.     Professors  Sunderland,  Stoner,  and  Mr.  Grismore. 

Tried  Practice. — A  study  of  the  principles  controlling  the  various  steps 
in  civil  trials  at  law.  The  course  will  include  the  theory  and 
practice  relating  to  the  issuance  of  service  and  return  of  process ; 
appearance,  both  general  and  special :  continuances ;  the  right  to 
a  jury  trial  and  the  empanelling  of  the  jury;  the  right  to  open 
and  close;  the  opening  statement  of  counsel;  judgment  on  the 
pleadings ;  demurrer  to  the  evidence ;  dismissal,  non-suit,  and 
directed  verdict ;  instructing  the  jury ;  argument  and  conduct  of 
counsel;  special  interrogatories  and  special  verdicts;  judgment 
notwithstanding  the  verdict  and  in  arrest  of  judgment;  new 
trials;  and  trial  and  findings  by  the  court.  Cases.  Two  hours  a 
week.    Professor  Sunderland. 

Electives. — Nine  or  ten  hours. 

second  semester 

Practice  Court. — ^The  work  is  described  on  page  427.  Class  divided 
into  groups  of  four.  One-hour  course.  Professors  Sunderland, 
Stoner,  Waite,  and  Durfee,  and  Mr.  Grismore. 

Electives. — Eleven  or  twelve  hours. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

History  of  English  Law. — A  general  introductory  course.  Four  hours 
a  week.     Professor  Barbour. 

Roman  Law, — This  course  will  be  made  an  introduction  to  compara- 
tive law,  with  a  study  of  selections  from  the  Roman  Corpus 
Juris,  treatises  on  modern  civil  law  and  the  modem  codes  and,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  the  tracing  of  the  development  of  funda- 
mental legal  concepts  in  the  derivatives  of  the  Roman  system. 
Pound's  "Readings  in  Roman  Law"  will  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  course,  but  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  French 
or  German  is  most  desirable.  Three  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Drake. 

Electives. — Five  or  six  hours. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

Jurisprudence, — The  philosophic  bases  of  law,  a  study  of  the  concept 
of  justice  and  its  relation  to  law  in  the  Continental  and  English 
systems.  The  course  will  be  given  as  a  proseminary,  with  lec- 
tures by  the  instructor  and  topical  studies  and  reports  by  the 
students.  The  various  systems  of  juridical  philosophy  will  be 
examined  with  the  purpose  of  determining,  if  possible,  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  practical  problems  of  our  present  day  law.  No  text- 
book will  be  used  but  the  several  volumes  of  the  "Legal  Philos- 
ophy Series"  will  be  drawn  npon  for  the  studies  and  reports. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Professor  Drake. 

Electives. — Nine  or  ten  hours. 

ELECTIVES 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  covering  38  hours  of  work 
which  are  required  of  all  students,  each  candidate  for  a  degree  is 
required  to  elect  from  the  following  not  less  than  34  hours  of  work. 
Agency. — Cases.    Three  hours  a  week.    Professor  Goddard. 

Bailments  and  Carriers. — Brief  consideration  of  bailments  in  gen- 
eral, and  particular  attention  to  the  law  of  pledge,  innkeepers 
and  common  carriers  of  goods ;  carriers  of  passengers ;  the  Post 
Office,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  as  carriers  of 
messages.     Text-book  and  cases.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor 


Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency. — Assignments  at  the  common  law ;  pro- 
cedure under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Cases.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Holbrook. 
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Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes, — Includes  a  careful  study 
of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  as  enacted  in  many  of  the 
states.  Text-book  and  cases.  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Bunker. 

Code  Pleading, — Text-book  and  cases.  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Sunderland. 

Conflict  of  Laws, — A  study  of  the  law  that  governs  in  transactions 
between  parties  in  different  states,  or  in  foreign  countries,  where 
the  laws  of  the  different  states,  or  countries,  as  to  the  matter  in- 
volved are  different.  Text-book  and  cases.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Professor  I.ane. 

Constitutional  Latv  I. — General  principles  of  constitutional  law,  fed- 
eral .  and  state.^  Making  and  changing  constitutions ;  function 
of  judiciary  in  enforcing  constitutions;  separation  and  delega- 
tion of  governmental  powers;  political  and  civil  rights;  inter- 
state privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens ;  due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  law ;  police  power ;  taxation ;  eminent  domain. 
Cases.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.    Professor  Bates. 

Constitutional  Law  II. — The  Federal  Government.  General  scope  of 
federal  powers;  money,  banking,  postal,  and  military  powers; 
foreign  relations;  territories,  dependencies,  and  new  states;  fed- 
eral taxation;  regulation  of  commerce;  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions ;  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts.  Cases.  Three  hours  a  week, 
second  semester.    Professor  Bates. 

Corporations,  Private, — Cases.   Four  hours  a  week.   Professor  Wilgus. 

Damages, — Cases.   Two  hours  a  week.    Professor  Drake. 

Domestic  Relations. — Husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian 
and  ward.    Two  hours  a  week.    Professor  Holbrook. 

Equitable  Remedies. — Including  injunction,  specific  performance,  and 
receivers.  Text-book  and  cases.  Three  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Bunker. 

Equity, — A  general  course  in  equity.  Cases.  Three  hours  a  week 
for  two  semesters.    Professor  BARBOurt. 

Equity  Pleading  and  Procedure, — Cases.  Two  hours  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Bunker. 

Federal  Courts, — ^The  system  of  courts  created  under  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Ignited  States,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  courts  aad  the  procedure  therein.  Text-book.  Two  hours 
a  week.     Professor  Bunker. 
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Insurance  Law. — History,  nature,  and  general  principles  of  insurance 
law ;  fire,  life,  accident,  and  marine  insurance.  Cases.  Two  hours 
a  week.   Professor  Lane. 

Irrigation  Latu. — Riparian  rights  in  jjeneral ;  their  extent,  use  and 
protection ;  the  doctrine  of  appropriation ;  initiation  of  rights ; 
priorities ;  transfer  and  extinguishment  of  rights ;  underground 
waters ;  interstate  streams.  Cases.  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
HoLBROOK.  (This  course  will  be  given  in  1917-1918  and  alternate 
years  thereafter.) 

Judgments, — Attachments,  garnishments,  judgments,  and  executions. 
Text-book  and  cases.    Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Rood. 

Jurisprudence,  Science  of. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  stu- 
dents, after  their  study  of  the  various  branches  of  the  law  in 
isolation,  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  few  un- 
derlying principles  of  all  law,  taking  Holland's  "Elements  of 
Jurisprudence"  as  the  basis  of  lectures  and  recitations.  Defini- 
tions of  jurisprudence,  law,  right,  etc.;  leading  classifications  of 
law  and  rights;  the  relations  of  private,  public,  and  international 
law.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Drake. 

Mining  Law. — The  discovery  and  location  of  lode  and  placer  claims 
under  the  mining  laws;  assessment  work;  extra-lateral  rights; 
adverse  claims;  mining  claims  and  other  public-land  rights;  min- 
ing partnerships.  (Given  in  1916-1917,  and  alternate  years  there- 
after.)   Cases.    Three  hours  a  week.     Professor  Holbrook. 

Mortgages. — Real  property  mortgages;  essential  elements  of  the 
mortgage;  nature  and  incidents  of  the  mortgage  relation;  extent 
of  the  mortgage  lien ;  priorities,  including  the  operation  of  the 
recording  acts ;  redemption  and  foreclosure ;  assignment  of  mort- 
gages ;  conveyance  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  and  marshalling. 
Cases.    Two  hours  a  week.    Professor  Durfee. 

Municipal  Corporations. — Creation  and  control  of  public  corpora- 
tions ;  constitutional  limitations  concerning  the  same ;  powers, 
including  police  powers,  control  of  streets  and  highways,  tax- 
ation and  assessments,  eminent  domain,  corporate  powers;  muni- 
cipal securities,  charters,  ordinances,  liabilities,  and  duties.  Text- 
book and  cases.    Two  hours  a  week.    Professor  Stoner. 

Partnership. — Text-book   and  cases.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor 
*  Drake. 

Patent  Law. — The  fundamental  principles,  development,  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  statutes  allowing  special  rights  to  inventors;  the 
application  of  the  law  in  findings  of  fact  and  a  general  survey  of 
the  procedure  in  suits  on  patents.  Cases.  Tw^o  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Waite. 
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Procedural  Reform, — A  comparative  study  of  modem  procedural  re- 
forms. Thisr  course  will  include  an  analysis  of  the  present  Eng- 
lish system,  the  New  Jersey  Practice  Act,  and  the  Chicago  Muni- 
cipal Court  Act,  and  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  Common 
Law  and  Code  systems  and  with  the  more  important  systems  of 
Continental  Europe.  Two  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  May 
be  elected  by  third  year  men  only.  (Given  in  1916-1917.)  Pro- 
fessor Sunderland. 

Property  IV. — Validity,  interpretation,  and  waiver  of  conditions ;  va- 
lidity of  future  interests  in  personal  property;  how  far  future 
interests  in  land  void  or  defeasible  at  common  law  are  now  good ; 
rules  to  determine  when  interests  by  deed  or  will  in  land  or  goods 
vest;  effect  on  a  gift  of  the  failure  of  the  gift  intended  to  pre- 
cede or  follow  it;  whether  one  dying  before  or  born  after  takes 
under  gift  to  "children"  or  the  like;  nature,  operation  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  testamentary  powers,  and  effect  of  defective, 
excessive,  or  lapsed  appointments,  or  death  of  one  intended  to 
appoint  or  be  appointed;  validity  of  devises,  legacies,  and  ap- 
pointments that  may  vest  at  a  remote  future  day.  Cases.  Four 
hours  a  week.    Professor  Rood. 

Public  International  Law, — ^The  work  in  international  law  is  con- 
ducted principally  by  means  of  classroom  discussion.  The  work 
of  the  first  half-semester  comprises  a  general  view  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  subject  by  text-book  and  informal  lec- 
tures, and  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  international  inci- 
dents. The  work  of  the  second  half-semester  is  devoted  io  a 
consideration  of  the  leading  cases  in  international  law,  English 
and  American.    Three  hours,  first  semester.    Professor  Reeves. 

Public  Officers  and  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies. — ^These  subjects 
are  treated  in  one  course,  as  cognate  to  and  supplementary  of 
each  other,  the  case  selected  at  the  same  time  developing  the 
law  of  extraordinary  legal  remedies  and  illustrating  the  law  of 
public  officers.  Nature  of  office;  eligibility;  appointment  and 
election;  acceptance;  qualifying;  officers  de  facto;  validity  of 
contracts  concerning  offices  and  officers ;  resignation ;  removal ; 
acceptance  of  incompatible  office:  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities 
of  officers.  Mandamus;  quo  warranto;  prohibition;  certiorari; 
procedendo ;  habeas  corpus.  Cases.  Two  hours  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Stoner. 

Public  Service  Law. — A  study  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  regulation  of 
utilities  affected  with  a  public  interest,  including  valuation  and 
rate  regulation,  but  excluding  the  law  of  common  carriers  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  treated  in  the  course  in  Bailments  and  Car- 
riers.    Cases.     Two  hours  a  week.     Profsjssor  GoppARp, 
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Quasi-Contracts.  —  The  doctrine  of  unjust  enrichment  —  recovery  of 
benefits  conferred  under  various  forms  of  constraint  and  mistake, 
and  in  performance  of  contracts  which  are  unenforceable  by 
reason  of  illegality,  the  statute  of  frauds,  impossibility  of  per- 
formance or  breach;  waiver  of  tort  and  restitution  as  a  remedy 
for  breach  of  contract.     Cases.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor 

DURFEE. 

Roman  Law, — A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Civil  Law,  together 
with  an  outline  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Justinian 
Code.  Sohm's  Institutes  of  Roman  Law.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Drake. 

Sales  and  Personal  Property. — Sale  and  contract  to  sell ;  Statute  of  ' 
Frauds;    conditions    and    warranties,    and    remedies    for   breach 
thereof;  delivery;  acceptance  and  receipt;  seller's  lien;  stoppage 
in  transitu;  bills  of  lading  and  jns  dicponendi;  factor's   acts. 
Text-book  and  cases.    Three  hours  a  week.    Professor  Waite. 

Suretyship. — Lectures  and  cases.  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Bunker. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Legislation, — In  this  course  an  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  great  historical  systems  of  legislation  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  legislative  processes 
in  England  and  America.  The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts 
(i)  the  development  of  legislative  methods  and  procedure  and 
(2)  a  critical  study  of  legislative  form,  the  latter  being  intro- 
ductory to  practical  training  in  bill-drafting.  Three  hours,  sec- 
ond semester.     Professor  Reeves. 

Wills  and  Administration. — Gifts  causa  mortis:  descent  and  distri- 
bution, testamentary  capacity;  execution;  revocation  and  revival 
of  wills ;  construction  of  wills ;  ademption  and  lapse  of  legacies ; 
executors  and  administrators;  payment  of  legacies;  distribution 
of  estate.    Cases.    Three  hours  a  week.    Professor  Rood. 


SPECIAL  COURSES 

The  following  courses  of  special  lectures,  given  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  year,  are  open  to  members  of  the  second  and  third  year  classes : 

Admiralty  Law, — Mr.  Canfikld. 

Copyright  Law, — Mr.  Reed. 

Legal  Ethics. — Mr.  Maxwell. 

Medical  Jurisprudence, — Dr.  Vauohan  and  Mr.  Lightner. 

Michigan  Statute  Law. — Mr.  Boudeman. 

Roman  Law,  Advanced  Course. — Professor  Drake. 

Statute  Law. — Mr.  Boudeman. 

Trade-mark  Law, — Mr.  Rogers. 
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FOUR  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

After  most  careful  consideration  the  Faculty  has  decided  to  offer 
an  optional  four  year  curriculum  in  law  beginning  with  the  university 
year  1916-1917.  This  is  regarded  as  a  most  important  advance  in 
legal  education.  The  rapidly  expanding  field  oi  law,  including  the 
rise  of  some  practically  new  topics,  and  the  more  thorough  methods 
of  legal  instruction  required  by  modern  conditions,  have  imposed 
a  difficult  problem  upon  law  faculties.  It  has  been  found  increas- 
ingly difficult  and  indeed  impossible  to  cover  adequately  even  all 
the  important  subjects  in  law  in  a  three  year  curriculum.  The  I^w 
School  of  this  University  is  now  offering  six  years  of  law  work, 
that  is  to  say,  a  student  taking  the  maximum  number  of  hours  a 
semester  would  find  it  necessary  to  remain  here  six  years  in  order 
to  take  all  of  these  courses.  Of  the  work  thus  offered  more  than 
three-fourths  is  of  strictly  professional  character  and  is  exclusive 
of  narrow  special  topics.  In  a  period  of  three  years  a  student  can 
take  somewhat  less  than  two-thirds  of  this  general  professional  law 
study.  There  is  an  obvious  disadvantage  in  this  situation.  Law 
schools  have  been  endeavoring  to  meet  the  problem  by  means  of  the 
elective  system  and  have  been  obliged  to  proceed  upon  the  theory 
that  three  years  of  training  would  enable  the  student  subsequently  to 
master  those  subjects  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  take  in  the 
law  school.  But  the  undoubted  fact  is  that  even  the  most  earnest 
student  will  not  under  any  ordinary  conditions  obtain  so  thorough 
and  scientific  a  knowledge  of  subjects  taken  up  by  him  after  he 
has  left  the  law  school.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  law  school 
graduates  are  too  much  occupied  aft^r  graduation  with  other  affairs 
to  pursue  even  a  single  subject  in  the  systematic  and  thorough  way 
in  which  the  subjects  are  covered  in  a  good  law  school.  The  result  is 
that  law  graduates  enter  the  practice  with  only  a  partial  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  law.  Medical  schools  now  require  four  years  of  study 
and  are  about  to  insist  upon  a  fifth  year  before  the  degree  may  be 
granted.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  law  students  should  not  de- 
vote the  same  amount  of  time  to  the  mastery  of  their  difBcult  and 
technical  profession. 

The  adding  of  the  fourth  year  will  enable  the  student  more 
nearly  to  cover  the  important  topics  in  the  law,  to  make  some  com- 
parative study  of  different  systems,  and  to  obtain  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  grasp  of  practice.  Additional  courses  for  the 
last  named  purpose  will  be  announced  in  this  School,  in  the  near 
future. 

For  the  reasons  thus  indicated  all  students  who  find  it  possible 
to  give  four  years  to  law  study  are  strongly  urged  to  do  so.  By 
attendance  during  three  summer  sessions  the  student  may  diminish 
the  elapsed  time  by  one  year.  Thus  by  beginning  with  a  summer 
session  and  studying  during  the  two  following  summer  sessions  a 
student  may  complete  the  four  year  curriculum  aud  receive  his  degree 
at  the  end  of  the  third  university  year. 
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FOURTH  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  persons  holding 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  granted  by  this  University  or  by 
any  approved  Law  School,  provided  that  the  applicant  has  main- 
tained a  high  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  law  school  from  which 
he  obtained  his  degree,  and  has  completed  a  fourth  year  of  law  study 
as  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

Graduates  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
will  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  only 
upon  obtaining  permission  of  the  Dean.  Those  who  have  received 
their  degrees  from  other  law  schools  must  present  certificates  fiom 
such  schools  showing  in  detail  the  courses  taken  and  the  scholarship 
grades  obtained  in  each  course,  and  must,  in  addition,  present  a  state- 
ment from  the  Dean,  or  other  ofiicer  of  such  school,  to  the  effect  that 
the  applicant  is  qualified  to  pursue  further  work  in  law  and  is  recom- 
mended therefor.  This  may  be  in  a  separate  communication,  or  in 
the  certificate  above  referred  to.  It  is  proposed  to  admit  to  the 
course  only  those  students  whose  records  indicate  that  they  are  above 
mediocrity  and  will  derive  genuine  benefit  from  further  law  work. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  shall  take  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  twelve  hours  of  work  each  semester.  This 
work  shall  be  elected: 

(a)  from  courses  given  in  this  school  for  which  the  candidate 
has  not  already  received  credit,  if  he  be  a  graduate  of  this  school, 
and  of  which  he  has  not  the  equivalent,  if  he  be  a  graduate  of  any 
other  law  school.  All  candidates  for  this  degree  shall  be  required 
to  take  the  courses  in  Roman  Law  and  in  the  Science  of  Jurispru- 
dence, provided  they  have  not  received  credit  for  said  courses  of  their 
equivalents.     And, 

(b)  from  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts,  directly  connected  with  or  collateral  to  some  phase  of 
the  law.  Such  courses  as  the  two  in  Public  International  Law  (6 
hours).  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  (6  hours).  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England  (6  hours),  and  certain  courses  in  Eco 
nomics  are  of  the  types  preferred. 

At  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  work  must  be  elected  from  courses 
given  in  this  school,  porvided,  however,  that  in  special  cases  permis- 
sion of  the  Faculty  may  be  granted  to  vary  from  this  requirement. 

The  following  courses  offered  in  this  school  are  open  only  to 
graduate  students. 

Hhtory  of  English  Lc.iv. — A  survey  of  the  History  of  English  law, 
beginning  with  a  brief  treatment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  and 
thence  down  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  concluding  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  reception  of  the  common  law  into  the  United 
States.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Three  hours  a 
week,  first  semester.     Assistant  Professor  Barbour. 
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History  of  English  Law. — This  course  will  be  a  study  of  some  par- 
ticular period  or  of  some  doctrine  of  the  common  law  each  year. 
For  the  year  1917-1918  the  subject  is  the  History  of  Contract 
in  English  law,  with  special  reference"  to  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  consideration.  This  course  will  be  based  upon  a 
study  of  the  Year  Books,  reported  cases  and  other  source  ma- 
terials and  upon  treatises  and  articles.  Three  hours  a  week,  sec 
ond  semester.    Assistant  Professor  Barbour. 

The  Elemenls  of  I'ioinan  I^aw. — Lectures  and  recitations.  An  out- 
line of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Roman  Law  as  given  in 
the  Institutes  of  Caius  and  of  Justinian.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  points  of  Roman  Law  which  illustrate  principles 
of  English  Law.  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Drake. 

History  of ^  Continental  l.avj. — A  general  survey  of  the  history  of 
the  legal  systems  of  the  states  of  Continental  Europe.  Professor 
Drake. 

Roman  Law. — Selected  Titles  of  the  Digest.  Readings,  interpreta- 
tions, and  critical  discussion  of 

(a)  De  Acquirendo  Rerum  Dominio,  XLT,  i ;  De  Adquirenda 
vel  Amiitenda  Possenione,  XLI,  2.  Two  hours  a  week,  second 
semester.     Professor  Drake. 

(b)  De  Obligationibus.  Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Assistant  Professor  Barbour. 

History  of  Legal  Philosophy,  Proseminary. — ^A  study  of  the  chief 
schools  of  legal  philosophy  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern 
periods.    Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Drake. 

THE  PRACTICE  COURT 

It  has  been  an  objection  frequently  urged  against  the  complete- 
ness of  the  training  given  in  law  schools  that  the  students  acquire 
no  knowledge  of  actual  practice.  This  objection  has  been  largely 
removed  by  the  introduction  into  this  school  of  the  Practice  Court. 
The  Practice  Court  is  a  part  of  the  school,  and  is  presided  over  by 
the  Professors  of  Practice,  while  the  other  members  of  the  Facultv 
co-operate  in  conducting  it.  Its  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
that  of  the  law  term,  that  of  the  iury  term,  and  that  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction.  The  court  is  provided  with  a  full  corps  of  officers,  in- 
cluding the  member  of  the  Faculty  who  may  sit  from  time  to  time 
as  a  presiding  judge,  the  full  bench  of  judges  sitting  as  a  Supreme 
Court,  a  clerk,  a  sheriff,  and  the  necessary  deputies.  Ample  and 
commodious  rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the. court,  in- 
cluding a  court  room   furnished  with  the  fittings  necessary  for  the 
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trial  of  jury  cases,  and  a  clerk's  office.    The  latter  is  provided  with 
the  books  and  records  used  in  actual  practice. 

The  purpose  of  the  court  is  to  afford  to  the  student  practical 
instruction  in  pleading  and  practice  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  under 
the  common  law  system  and  the  "code"  or  "reformed"  procedure, 
and  actual  experience  in  the  commencement  and  trial  of  cases  through 
all  their  stages.  In  commencing  the  actions,  the  students  assigned 
to  the  case  are  permitted  to  select  the  state  in  which  the  action  is 
supposed  to  be  brought,  thus  enabling  the  student  to  acquire  the  prac- 
tice as  prevailing  in  his  own  state.  All  questions  of  practice,  plead- 
ing, and  procedure  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the 
action  is  so  laid,  but  questions  of  substantive  law  are  determined 
according  to  the  weight  of  authority. 

Two  classes  of  cases  are  presented : 

Fir^t, — Cases  arising  upon  given  statements  of  fact,  prepared 
and  assigned  by  the  Professors  of  Practice^  upon  which  process  is 
to  be  issued,  pleadings  are  to  be  framed,  and  the  cause  conducted  to 
an  issue,  when  it  is  argued  and  disposed  of  as  a  question  of  law  upon 
the  facts  submitted.  This  class  of  cases  affords  the  student  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  commencement  of  suits,  the  preparation  of 
pleadings,  and  the  argument  of  the  questions  of  law  arising  upon 
the  facts.  The  practice  and  pleadings  are  under  the  common  law 
or  the  code  procedure,  as  the  student  may  elect.  There  are  three 
public  hearings  in  this  course,  a.  The  questions  arising  upon  the 
pleadings  are  argued  and  disposed  of  at  a  regular  session  of  the 
court  presided  over  by  the  Professors  of  Practice,  b.  After  the  case 
is  at  issue  the  pleadings  are  carefully  examined  by  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Practice,  and  are  discussed  and  criticized  in  detail  with 
the  men  who  drew  them,  and  amendments  are  required  whenever 
deemed  advisable,  c.  After  the  pleadings  have  been  approved,  the 
case  is  set  down  for  a  separate  hearing  upon  the  questions  of  law. 
This  argument  is  heard  by  some  member  of  the  Faculty  to  whom  an 
exhaustive  brief  on  the  law  of  the  case  must  at  the  same  time  be 
submitted. 

Second. — Actual  controversies  are  arranged  and  assigned  for  trial 
as  issues  of  fact.  The  course  includes  the  entire  conduct  of  an 
actual  case  from  its  beginning  to  a  final  judgment.  This  involves 
the  issue  of  proper  process,  the  preparation  and  filing  of  appropriate 
pleadings,  the  subpainaing  of  the  witnesses,  the  impaneling  of  a  jury, 
the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  the  arguments 
to  the  court  and  jury,  and  all  other  incidents  of  contested  trial. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  work,  the  class  is  divided  into  sections, 
and  the  work  of  attorneys,  witnesses,  jurors,  and  the  like,  is  perform- 
ed by  the  students.  A  member  of  the  Faculty  presides  on  the  hearing 
or  trial  of  each  case,  and  it  is  conducted  with  all  the  dignity  and 
decorum  of  actual  practice. 
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DEBATING  AND  LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

There  are  two  flourishing  literary  societies — the  Webster  and 
the  Jeffersonian — established  and  conducted  by  the  students  of  law 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  skill  in  debating. 


MICHIGAN  LAW  REVIEW 

The  Michigan  Law  Review  is  a  legal  periodical  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Law  School.  It  is  edited  by  a  member  of 
the  Law  Faculty,  assisted  by  a  Faculty  Advisory  Board,  but  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  co-operate  in  conducting  it.  Students  selected 
from  the  Third  Year  Class,  act  as  editorial  assistants. 

The  purpose  is  to  give  expression  to  the  legal  scholarship  of  the 
University,  and  to  serve  the  profession  and  the  public  by  timely  dis- 
cussion of  legal  problems,  and  by  calling  attention  to  the  most  im- 
portant developments  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence. 

The  Review  is  made  up  of  four  chief  departments:  First,  lead- 
ing articles  upon  important  and  interesting  legal  subjects;  second, 
notes  and  comments  upon  current  topics  and  significant  occurrences 
in  the  legal  world ;  third,  abstracts  and  digests  of  the  most  important 
recent  cases ;  and  fourth,  reviews  of  books  and  comments  on  legal 
literature. 

It  is  the  aim  to  make  the  Review  practical  without  usurping 
the  functions  of  the  text-book  or  the  digest,  and  scholarly  without 
being  so  academic  in  character  as  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  needs 
and  aims  of  the  lawyer  of  today.  It  contains  about  eighty  pages 
in  each  issue,  and  regularly  appears  on  the  first  of  each  month  dur- 
ing the  academic  year.  The  enterprise  is  in  no  sense  conducted  for 
the  pecuniary  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  it,  or  any  of  them.  All 
profits  which  may  accrue,,  are  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
magazine,  and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Law  School. 

RULES   GOVERNING  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC 

ACTIVITIES 

For  the  rules  governing  participation  in  public  activities  see  pages 
86  and  87. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  Matriculation  Fee  and  the  Annual  Fee  must  be  paid  in 
advance,  and  no  student  can  enter  upon  his  work  until  after  suck 
payment.  For  the  rules  .governing  Second  Semester  fees  and  the  re- 
funding of  fees  see  page  10 1.  . 

Matriculation  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  ten  dollars;  for  all 
others,  t7venty-five  dolhrs. 

Annual  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  sixty-seven  dollars;  for  all 
others,  seventy-seven  dollars. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  ten  dollars. 
For  additional  information  in  regard  to  expenses,  see  page  99, 
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A  special  Announcement  giving  further  information  in  regard  to 
this  College  is  published  annttally.  For  copies  of  this  Announcement, 
or  for  other  information  relating  to  the  school,  address  The  College 
of  Pharmacy,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 


The  College  of  Pharmacy  gives  training  for  all  branches  of 
pharmacy  and  for  various  chemical  pursuits.  It  provides  a  well- 
grounded  preparation  for  service  as  a  manufacturing  chemist,  or  as 
an  analyst.  The  graduate  is  assured  a  thorough  qualification  for 
the  prescription  table  and  for  the  most  responsible  positions  in  phar- 
macy. He  is  fitted  to  act  as  chemist  to  the  medical  profession.  He 
is  in  a  position  to  meet  the  wants  of  manufacturers  of  foods  and 
drugs,  who  guarantee  the  quality  and  strength  of  their  products.  In 
respect  to  the  discipline  of  both  the  intellectual  and  the  executive 
powers,  the  work  of  the  school  offers  ^^lecided  advantages,  in  the 
steady  requirement  of  severe  studies,  and  of  exact  operations  on  the 
part  of  each  student. 

The  college  year  extends  from  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  first 
Thursday  in  October  to  the  last  Thursday  in  June  (October  2,  191 7, 
to  June  27,  1918).  Students  of  the  first  year  are  released  the  second 
Friday  before  Commencement. 

For  the  full  regular  work^  admission  cannot  be  granted  at  any 
other  time  than  at  the  opening  of  the  first  or  the  second  semester 
(February  11,  1918),  as  students  are  instructed  in  classes  in  pro- 
gressive order.  For  investigation,  or  special  studies,  students  can 
be  received  at  any  time  when  there  is  room  in  the  laboratories.  Many 
of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  College  can  also  be  taken  in  the  Sum- 
mer Session  of  the  University  (see  a  subsequent  chapter). 

*  Formerly  known  as  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  as  undergraduates  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  completed  the  requirements  for 
admission  as  here  described.  These  requirements  are  stated  in  units, 
a  unit  meaning  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  a  week  in  one  branch 
of  study  for  one  year,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than 
one  hundred  twenty  sixty-minute  hours  in  the  clear.  Two  to  three 
hours  laboratory,  drawing,  or  shopwork,  will  be  counted  as  equivalent 
to  one  of  recitation. 

(A)  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission.  These  fifteen 
units  must  include  three  units  of  English  Composition  and  Liter- 
ature, two  units  of  a  Foreign  Language,  one  unit  of  Algebra  and 
one  of  Geometry,  and  one  unit  of  Physics,  and  may  include  not 
more  than  three  units  from  Group  II.  They  must  embrace  two 
subjects  of  three  units  each  from  Group  1.  It  is,  however,  strongly 
recommended  that  one  or  more  studies  be  pursued  throughout  the  four 
years  of  the  high  school  course. 

It  is  strongly  advised  that  one  unit  of  Chemistry  be  included 
among  the  subjects  offered.  Otherwise  the  student  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  attend  during  a  Summer  Session  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
sequential  curricula  outlined  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years. 

The  subjects  from  which  choice  may  be  made,  and  the  number 
of  units  which  will  be  accepted  in  each  subject^  are  as  follows : 


Group  I 


Geometry,  i  or  ij4  units. 
Trigonometry,  J^  unit. 
Chemistry,  I  unit. 
Botany,  l4  or  I  unit. 
Zoology,  %  or  i  unit. 
Physiology,  J^  unit. 
Geology,  J4  unit. 
Physiography,  J^  or  I  unit. 


English  Composition  and  Litera- 
ture, 3  or  4  units. 
Greek,  2  or  3  units. 
Latin,  2,  3,  or  4  units. 
French,  2,  3,  or  4  units. 
G€rman,  2,  3,  or  4  units. 
Spanish,  2,  3,  or  4  units. 
History,  I,  2,  or  3  units. 
Algebra,  i,  i^,  or  2  units. 

Three  units  of  science  may  be  offered  as  a  three-unit  subject. 

In  order  that  a  half  unit  in  science  may  bg  accepted  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  second  half  unit  in  science.  For  this  purpose  the 
following  groupings  are  suggested:  (a)  Botany  and  Zoology;  (b) 
Zoology  (or  Botany)  and  Physiology;  (c)  Physiography  and  Geol- 
ogy;  (^)   Physiography  and  Botany. 

Two  units  of  Mathematics  and  one  unit  of  Physics  may  be  of- 
fered as  a  three-unit  subject,  in  which  case  a  second  unit  of  science 
must  be  presented. 
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Group  II 

Agriculture,  i  or  2  units. 

Domestic  Science,  i  or  2  units. 

Drawing,  Yz  or  i  unit. 

Manual  Training,  i  or  2  units. 

Commercial  Branches,  i  or  2  units. 

Subjects  from  Group  IT  will  not  be  accepted  for  admission  on 
examination. 

(B)  Graduates  of  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the  N<»rth 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  will  be  ad- 
mitted upon  the  presentation  of  an  unqualified  recommendation  cov- 
ering not  less  than  fifteen  units,  of  which  at  least  twelve  must  be 
from  Group  I.  Admission  on  this  basis  of  recommendation  may  be 
granted  also  to  the  graduates  of  other  especially  approved  high 
schools. 

Credentials,  in  order  to  be  recognized  must  be  sent  by  the  super- 
intendent or  principal  directly  to  the  Dean.  This  may  be  done  at  any 
time  of  the  year  upon  the  appropriate  blank  furnished  by  the  De'^an. 

From  Colleges. — Students  who  ha\e  completed  at  least  one  year's 
work  in  an  approved  college  of  literature  and  science,  and  who  bring 
explicit  and  official  certificates  describing  their  course  of  study  and 
scholarship,  and  testifying  to  their  good  character,  are  admitted  with- 
out examination. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  have  gained  admission  to  the  college  may  apply 
for  credit  in  any  of  the  college  studies  which  they  have  pursued  in 
another  college,  or  in  a  high  school  whose  graduates  are  admitted. 
Such  application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  entering 
the  School,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  the 
studies  in  which  credit  is  asked.  Applicants  are  required  to  bring 
explicit  credentials  as  to  the  work  done.  Credits  from  other  Colleges 
of  Pharmacy  are  adjusted  separately  for  each  study.  Owing  to 
difference  in  the  order  and  extent  of  the  studies,  credits  cannot  be 
counted  in  years  of  pharmaceutical  college  study,  "Applicants  by 
correspondence  before  the  opening  of  college,  may  have  their  creden- 
tials acted  upon  for  advanced  standing.  One  year's  residence  in  this 
'University  is  required  before  graduation. 

Credits  are  received  from  the  other  colleges,  and  from  the  Sum- 
mer Session  of  this  IJniversity. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS  NOT  CANDIDATES 

FOR  A  DEGREE 

Persons  over  nineteen  years  of  age  who  bring  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  for  at  least  two  years, 
may  be  admitted  to  pursue  selected  studies  upon  passing  an  examina- 
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tion  in  writing,  spelling,  use  of  capitals,  and  grammatical  construc- 
tion. The  same  privilege  is  accorded  to  persons  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  who  have  not  had  practical  experience  and  who  are 
able  to  study  with  advantage  in  the  college,  the  same  examination 
being  required  as  to  the  correctness  of  English  writing. 

Students  admitted  under  the  above  provisions  are  not,  however, 
regarded  as  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  they  do  not  become  eligible 
for  graduation  until  they  have  passed  all  the  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College. 

Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  elect  such  studies  as 
they  are  prepared  to  pursue,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty. 
Selected  studies  may  be  continued  as  long  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Faculty,  they  are  carried  with  success  and  profit. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  arriving  in  Ann  Arbor  should  call  either  at  the  office 
of  the  Dean,  room  252,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  room  362,  in 
the  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  Building. 


REGISTRATION— IMPORTANT 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  are  required,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  of  residence,  to  enroll  with  the  Dean,  to  pay 
their  fees  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and  to  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  an  election  blank  properly 
filled  out,  showing  the  courses  they  expect  to  pursue  during  the 
semester.  These  three  things  shall  be  considered  as  constituting  Reg- 
istration in  this  College. 

AH  students  entering  this  College  for  the  first  time  must  present 
their  credentials  either  to  the  Dean  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  and  secure  an  admission  card  before  enrolling. 


ELECTION  OF  STUDIES 

The  election  blanks  of  all  students  must  be  presented  in  person 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  before  6  P.  M.  of  the 
first  Wednesday  after  the  opening  of  the  first  semester,  and  before 
6  P.  M.  of  the  first  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  second 
semester. 

They  can  be  presented  after  these  dates  only  upon  payment  of 
$1.00. 

Elected  studies  cannot  be  dropped  without  the  permission  of  the 
Dean.     No  credit  is  given  for  courses  not  properly  elected. 

Elections  may  be  changed  during  the  first  week  of  each  semester. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC 

ACTIVITIES 

For  the  rules  governing  participation  in  public  activities  see  pages 
86  and  87. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  comprise  lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory work.  The  amount  of  work  in  each  course  is  expressed  in 
hours,  an  hour  signifying  one  exercise  a  week  during  one  semester. 
A  lecture  or  recitation  is  usually  one  hour  in  length.  A  laboratory 
exercise  occupies  approximately  three  or  four  hours,  being  continued 
until  the  work  assigned  to  one  exercise,  or  a  due  proportion  of  work 
assigned  to  the  course,  has  been  completed,  llie  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  one  exercise  a  week  during  one  semester,  including  a  suffi- 
cient standing  in  the  examination  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester, 
entitles  the  student  to  one  hour  of  credit  toward  graduation.  It  is 
expected  that  a  lecture  or  a  recitation  with  the  personal  study  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  student's  standing  in  the  subject,  will  take  in 
all  as  much  as  a  laboratory  course.  Therefore  an  hour  of  credit 
is  regarded  as  having  the  same  value  whether  obtained  in  a  course 
of  lectures  or  in  a  course  of  laboratory  exercises. 

The  amount  of  credit  toward  graduation  is  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pressions :  two  hours,  three  hours,  etc. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

2.  Bacteriology.  Lectures.  Five  hours.  Fee  $15.  Second  semes- 
ter.   Professor  Now. 

3a.  Bacteriology.  Laboratory  work  daily  for  twelve  weeks.  Begins 
about  the  first  of  December  and  ends  about  the  first  of  March. 
Three  hours.  Professor  Now  and  Assistant  Professor  De 
Kruif. 

BOTANY 

5.     Pharmaceutical   Botany.     Lectures  and  laboratory.     Two  hours. 
Fee  $2.    First  semester.    Professor  Gleason. 
Note. — Additional  courses  in  Botany  are  given  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

38^.  Elements  of  Accounting  and   Business  Methods.    Lectures,  rec- 
itations, and  laboratory  practice.    Tivo  hours.    Second  semester. 

Mr.    RODKEY. 
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CHEMISTRY 

A  and  Ai.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Descriptive  and  Experimental.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory.  Six  hours.  Fee  $io.  First  semester. 
Professor  Lichty  and  Mr.  Richtig. 

3^.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Laboratory 
work.  Seven  hours.  Fee  $15.  First  or  second  semester.  Mr. 
McAlpine  and  Mr.  Soule, 

4.  Pharmaceutical    Chemistry.      Lectures    and    recitations.      Two 

hours.     Fee  $1.50.     Second  semester.     Mr.  Atkinson. 

5.  Quantitative    Analysis.      Lectures,    recitations,    and    laboratory. 

Five  hours.     Fee  $15.     First  or   second   semester.     Assistant 
Professor  Willard  and  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

7.  Organic  Chemistry.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.    Five 

hours.     Fee   $10.     First  semester.     Professor   Gomberg^   Mr. 
ScHOEPFLE,  and  Mr.  Sherrard. 
Those  electing  Course  7  should  elect  ya  the  following  semester, 
as  they  constitute  one  course  extending  throughout  the  year. 

7a.  Organic  Chemistry.  Continuation  of  Course  7.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory.  Four  hours.  Fee  $10.  Second  semes- 
ter.   Professor  Gomberg^  Mr.  Schoepfle,  and  Mr.  Sherrard. 

8.  Elementary  Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry.     Lectures  and 

recitations.     Four  hours.     Professor   Bigelow. 

10.  Organic  Chemistry.    Lectures  and  recitations.    Four  hours.   Sec- 

ond semester.    Professor  Gomberg. 

11.  Organic    Chemistry.      Lectures    and    recitations.      Three    hours. 

First  semester.    Mr.  Sherrard. 

13.  Physical-Chemical  Measurements.  I^aboratory  work.  Three  to 
eight  hours.  Fee  $15  up.  Either  first  or  second  semester.  Dr. 
Bartell. 

15.  History  of  Chemistry  and  Development  of  Chemical  Theory. 
Lectures  and  seminary.  Two  hours.  Either  first  or  second 
semester.    Professor  Smeatox. 

42.  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  work  in  organic  synthesis.  Two 
hours.  Fee  $10.  Either  first  or  second  semester.  Mr.  Sher- 
rard. 

44.  Organic  Analysis.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Four 
hours.  Second  semester.  Professor  Schlotterijeck  and  Mr. 
Reveno. 

44J.  Analysis  of  Foods,  Drugs,  etc.  I/aboratory  work  with  collateral 
reading.  Three  or  five  hours.  Fee  .$10  to  $15.  Professor 
Schlotterbeck  and  Mr.  Glcver. 
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44^.  Analysis  of  Foods,  Drugs,  etc.  Continuation  of  Course  44^. 
Three  or  five  hours.  Fee  $10  to  $15.  Second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor ScHLOTTERBECK  and  Mr.  Glover. 

Note. — -A  more  complete  list  of  courses  in  Chemistry  which  are 
open  to  students  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  may  be  found  in  the 
announcement  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

MINERALOGY 

1.  Elements  of  Mineralogy.     Lectures  and  practice.     Two  hours. 

Either  First  or  Second  Semester.    Professor  Kraus. 
Course  i  should  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  general  chemistry. 

2.  General  Mineralogy.     Lectures  and  practice.     Five  hours.     Sec- 

ond semester.     Professor   Kraus. 
Course  2  should  be  preceded  by  Courses  2  and  3  in  chemistry. 

PHARMACOGNOSY 

1.  Microscopy  of  Foods,  Drugs,  Spices,  etc.     Lectures  and  labora- 

tory.    Four  hours.     Second  semester.     Professor   Schixjtter- 
BECK,  Mr.  Glover,  and  Mr.  Brown. 

2.  Study  of  Crude  Drugs.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  ex- 

ercises.    Four  hours.     First  semester.     Professor  Schlotter- 
BECK  and  Mr.  Brown. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

1.  Materia    Medica    and   Therapeutics.     Lectures    and    recitations. 

Four  hours.    Second  semester.    Dr.  Emerson. 

2.  Physiological  Assay  of  Drugs.    Professor  PIdmunds. 

PHARMACY 

1.  Theoretical  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic.  Lectures 

and  recitations.    Four  hours.    First  semester.     Mr.  Glover. 

2.  Commercial   Pharmacy.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Two  hours. 

First  semester.    Professor  Stevens. 

3.  Drug  Assaying  and   Pharmacopceial  Testing.     Lectures,  recita- 

tions, and  laboratory.     Four  hours.     Fee  $15.     First  semester. 
Professor  Stevens  and  Mr.  Oellrichs. 

4.  Prescription  Reading  and  Incompatibilities.     Lectures  and  reci- 

tations.    Three  hours.     First  semester.     Professor  Stevens. 

5.  Prescription    Practice.      Compounding  ■  of    prescriptions    as    met 

with  in  general  practice.     One  hour.     Fee  $2.     Second  semes- 
ter.   Professor  Stevens. 
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6.  Study   of   the    United    States   PharmacopiKia   and    the    National 

Formulary.      Lectures   and   recitations.     Four  hours.     Second 
semester.     Mr.  Gt.over. 

7.  Pharmaceutical  Technic  and  Manufacturing  Pharmacy.     Labor- 

atory work.     Seven  hours.     Fee  $20.     Second  semester.     Pro- 
fessor Stevens,  Mr.  Oellrichs,  and  Mr.  Reveno. 

PHYSICS 

1.  General   Physics.     Mechanics,   Sound,   and   Heat.     Lectures  and 

recitations.    Four  hours.     First  semester.    Professor  Randall. 
For  Course  I  a  knowledge  of  plane  trigonometry  is  indispensable. 

2.  General  Physics.     Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Light.     Lectures 

and    recitations.      Four   hours.      Second    semester.      Professor 
Randall. 
Course  2  must  be  preceded  by  Course  i  and  by  a  course  in  gen- 
eral chemistry. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

I.  Physiological  Chemistry  including  Analysis  of  Urine.  Labora- 
tory work  and  quizzes.  Three  hours.  Fee  $15.  First  semes- 
ter. Professor  Now.  Course  i  is  given  twice,  during  the 
first  semester  only,  each  class  working  for  nine  weeks. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The  examination  upon  each  course  of  instruction  is  held  at  the 
end  of  each  semester,  in  February  and  in  June. 

The  result  of  an  examination  is  reported  by  the  Professor  in 
charge,  for  each  student  enrolled,  to  the  Faculty,  in  terms  as  follows : 

A  (excellent),  B  (good),  C  (satisfactory),  D  (deficient),  E 
(not  passed). 

To  receive  credit  in  a  course  the  grade  reported  must  be  above 
D.  A  student  reported  E  (not  passed)  receives  no  credit  for  the 
course  and  must  re-€lect  it  at  the  first  opportunity  if  the  course  is 
required   for  his  graduation. 

A  student  reported  D  (deficient)  is  required  to  do  further  work 
in  the  course ;  this  may,  at  the  option  of  the  instructor,  embrace  any 
or  all  of  the  following  requirements :  the  completion  of  set  Exercises 
or  problems,  attendance  at  designated  classes  and  private  study,  or 
the  completion  of  a  satisfactory  examination  at  one  of  the  regular 
examination  periods. 

Absent. — With  statement  of  the  cause  of  absence;  if  the  student 
has  left  the  class,  stating  at  what  time;  or  stating  if  absent  without 
excuse  or  explanation. 

Experience  in  the  business  of  pharmacy  is  not  made  a  require- 
ment for  a  degree. 
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SEQUENCE  OF  STUDIES 

.  Note. — The  italic  letter  which  follows  the  name  of  a  subject 
denotes  the  college  in  which  it  is  offered.  For  information  concerning 
any  subject  the  student  should  consult  the  bulletin  or  announcement 
of  the  college  indicated :  p  denotes  College  of  Pharmacy ;  a  College 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  g  College  of  Engineering; 
m  Medical  School. 

Information  concerning  the  courses  mentioned  in  these  schedules 
may  be  found  in  the  preceding  pages. 

I.    TWO  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 
(This   curriculum   will   be   discontinued   after   the   college    year 
1917-1918.) 

First  Year 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

Course  Honrs 
Chem.  (Gen.)  p  A  &  Ai  6 
Pharmacy  p  14 

Botany  (Pharm.)  p  5        2 

Pharmacy  (Com.)  p  22 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Course  Hours 

Chemistry  (Qual.)  p 

3a      4 

Pharmacognosy  p 

I         4 

Hygiene,  m 

I         3 

Accounting,  p 

38^       2 

Chemistry  (Pharm) 

4        2 

14 

Second  Year 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

Conrse  Hours 
Chemistry  (Quant)  ^55 
Pharmacy  (Pres.)  p  4        3 

Chemistry  (Organ.)  p      n        3 
Pharmacognosy,  p  24 


.15 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Course  Hours 
Pharmacy  (Mfg.)  ^  2        7 

Pharmacology,  p  14 

Pharmacy  (Pres.  lab.)  p  s  i 
Pharmacy  (U.  S.  P.)  ^  6  4 
Chemistry  (Pharm.)  ^42 


15 

n.    THREE  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

First  Year 


18 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

Course  Hours 
Chem.  (Gen.)  p  A  &  Ai  6 
Botany  (Pharm.)   p  52 

Pharmacy  p  14 

Rhetoric,  e  14 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Course  Hours 
Chemistry  (Qual.)   p  3         7 

Pharmacognosy,  p  14 

Hygiene,  m  ^         3 

Accounting,  p  38^       2 


16 


16 
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Second  Year 


FIRST    S£M£STEK 

Course  Hours 
Chemistry  (Quant.)  P  S  S 
German,  e  or  a  I         4 

Pharmacognosy,  p  24 

Elective  3 


16 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Course  Hours 
Pharmacy   (Mfg.)   p  7         7 

Bacteriology,  m  25 

German,  ^  or  a  24 


16 


Third  Year 

FlkST    SEMESTER 

SI-COND    SEMESTER 

Course  H 

ours 

Course  Hours 

Chemistry  (Organ.)  p 
Chemistry  (lab.)  p 
Pharmacy  (Pres.)  p 
Pharmacy  (Assay)  p 
Mineralogy,  p 
Elective 

II 

42 

4 

3 
I 

3 
2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

Pharmacology,  p                   14 
Pharmacy  (Pres.  lab.)  p    $         i 
Pharmacy  (U.  S.  P.)   ^     6         4 
Chemistry  (Pharm.)  ^42 
Chemistry   (Alkal.)    ^      44        4 

16 


15 


ITT.    FOUR  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science   (Pharmacy). 

First  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

Course  Hours 
Chem.  (Gen.)  p  A  &  Ai  6 
Botany  (Pharm.)  p  52 

Pharmacy,  p  14 

Rhetoric,  e  14 


16 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Course  Hours 
Chemistry  (Qual.)  p  3         7 

Pharmacognosy,  p  14 

Mathematics,  a  or  e  i        4 


16 


Second  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

Course  Hours 
Chemistry  (Quant.)  ^55 
German,  e  or  a  14 

Physics,  a  14 

Pharmacognosy,  ^24 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Course  Hours 
Pharmacy  (Mfg.)  ^  7         7 

Physics,  a  24 

German,  ^  or  d:  24 


17 


IS 
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Tliird  Tear 


nXST    SEMESTER 

Course  Hoars 
Chemistry  (Organ.)  p  7  S 
Mineralogy,  p  12 

Pharmacy  (Assay)  /  3        4 

Elective  5 


16 


SECOND    SBMESTZR 

Course  Hoors 
Chemistry  (Organ.)  p  ya  ^ 
Bacteriology,  m  2        $ 

Chemistry  (Phys.)  ^84 
Chemistry  (Alkal.)   ^       44        4 


17 


Fourth  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Coarse  Hours 

Chemistry  (Phys.)  ^  13  3 

Pharmacy  (Pres.)  p  4  3 

Chem.   (Foods,  etc.)  p  44a 

or 

Bacteriology,  m  3^  3 

Elective  5 


14 


Course  Hoars 
Pharmacology,  p  14 

Pharmacy  (Pres.)  p  $         i 

Pharmacy  (U.  S.  P.)  ^  6  4 
Chemistry  (Pharm.)  p  4  2 
Hygiene,  m  i         3 

Accounting,  p  38^      2 


16 


Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  (Pharmacy)  must  elect 
the  subjects  printed  in  Roman  type  ar.d  enough  optional  courses 
printed  in  italics  in  addition  to  make  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours  of  credit.  In  arranging  studies  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  students  will  please  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  College, 
Room  362,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  building. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

In  Pharmacology,  Bacteriology,  and  Physiological  Chemistiy. 

— Graduates  of  the  College  are  given  opportunity  to  pursue  advanced 
work  in  these  studies.  See  page  394  for  courses  in  Bacteriology  and 
Physiological  Chemistry,  and  page  396  for  courses  in  Pharmacology, 
which  are  recommended  to  graduate  students. 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

— Advanced  courses  of  study  are  offered  in  the  several  branches 
taught  in  the  College,  suitable  for  graduates  who  wish  to  earn  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science,  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  as  explained 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Graduate  School. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Prescott  Memorial  Scholarship. — Alumni  and  friends  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  have  provided  a  permanent  memorial  to  the 
late  Doctor  Albert  B.  Prescott  in  the  form  of  a  fund  from  which 
loans  are  to  be  made  to  worthy  students  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
expenses  while  securing  a  pharmaceutical  education.  The  fund  is 
already  sufficiently  large  to  be  available  for  this  purpose,  several 
loans  having  been  made  during  the  past  year.  Full  information  con- 
cerning the  conditions  under  which  loans  are  made  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 


BOTANICAL  GARDEN 

In  the  botanical  garden,  the  principal  orders  of  flowering  plants 
are  cultivated,  together  with'  the  most  important  of  the  medicinal 
species.  There  are  also  experimental  plantations,  where  drugs  are 
grown  for  chemical  and  pharmacological  investigation. 


LIBRARY,  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE,  AND 

TEXT-BOOKS 

The  College  has  an  extensive  library,  which  is  shelved  with  the 
Chemical  Library  of  the  University,  in  the  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy 
building.  It  contains  complete  sets  of  the  journals,  the  original 
repositories  of  the  sciences  related  to  pharmacy,  as  well  as  the  current 
periodicals  of  the  profession,  encyclopedias  and  hand-books  of  chem- 
istry and  pharmacy,  and  the  latest  works  of  value  in  study.  These 
books  are  in  constant  use  by  students  in  connection  with  their  labora- 
tory work,  and  in  preparing  for  their  recitations.  Files  of  current 
numbers  of  the  journals  of  chemistry  and. of  pharmacy  are  also  kept 
in  the  reading-room. 

The  text-books  used  can  be  obtained  in  the  book  stores  in  this 
university  city  at  lower  rates  than  those  prevailing  in  the  general 
trade  of  other  cities.  Since  changes  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the 
texts  used  from  year  to  year  it  is  not  desirable  to  print  a  tentative 
list.  The  texts  required  in  the  several  courses  are  announced  by  the 
teacher  in  charge  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  class. 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  Matriculation  Fee  and  the  Annual  Fee  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, and  no  student  can  enter  upon  his  work  until  after  such  pay- 
ment.  For  the  rules  governing  the  refunding  of  fees  and  the  fees 
for  the  second  semester,  see  page  lOi. 

Matriculation  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  ten  dollars;  for  all 
others,  twenty-five  dollars. 

Annual  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  fifty-seven  dollars;  for  all 
others,  seventy-sei'en  dollars. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  ten  dollars. 

Laboratory  Expenses.— These  vary  with  the  prudence  and  econ- 
omy of  the  student,  the  average  amount  being  about  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  a  week. 

For  additional  information  in  regard  to  fees  and  expenses,  see 
page  99. 
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A  special  Announcement  giving  further  details  in  regard  to  this 
School  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this  Announcement,  or 
for  other  information  relating  to  the  School  address  Dr.  W.  B.  Hins- 
dale, Dean,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


The  Homoeopathic  Medical  School,  established  in  1875,  offers 
the  superior  advantages  that  accrue  to  all  parts  of  a  University  sys- 
tem. The  entrance  requirements  insure  a  competent  group  of  stu- 
dents, the  courses  are  thorough,  college  life  is  passed  among  the 
students  and  faculties  engaged  in  all  fields  of  culture  and  in  tech- 
nical and  professional  training.  The  School  has  commodious  build- 
ings situated  upon  University  grounds  within  one  minute's  walk  of 
the  center  of  the  campus. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  major  part  of  the  students*  work  is 
done  in  the  large  medical  building  which  contains  lecture  rooms  and 
laboratories  particularly  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Histology,  Bacteriology,  and  Med- 
ical Chemistry;  the  balance  of  the  instruction,  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely clinical,  is  given  in  the  hospital  entirely  under  the  management 
of  the  Homoeopathic  staff.  The  Homoeopathic  Hospital  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  equipi^ed  structures  connected  with  the  University. 
Aside  from  the  main  hosjntal  building,  there  is  an  Administration 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ofiices  of  the  Dean,  Secretary, 
Recorder,  and  Clinical  Record  Keeper,  and  the  Laboratory  of  In- 
ternal Medicine,  a  Maternity  Home,  a  General  Clinical  Laboratory, 
Nurses*  Home,  Tuberculosis  shacks,  etc.,  all  grouped  within  a  radius 
of  three  hundred  yards. 

The  instruction  in  the  School  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
Homoeopathic  principle  in  therapeutics  is  scientific  and  capable  of 
safe  and  universal  application  to  all  classes  of  patients  whether  their 
invalidism  arises  from  infection,  accident,  follows  surgical  opera- 
tions, or  is  "constitutional.** 

The  academic  year  extends  from  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  first 
Thursday  in  October  to  the  last  Thursday  in  June  (October  2,  19 17, 
to  Tune  27,  1918). 

*  Formerly  known  as  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
School  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  to 
the  Faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

Women  are  admitted,  as  to  all  other  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
University,  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 

Two  years  of  collegiate  study,  beyond  the  high  school,  is  required 
for  admission.  The  preliminary  years  may  be  taken  in  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this  University  or  in  another 
university  or  college  of  acceptable  rank. 

General  Optmne  of  Pre-Mfdical  Studies. — This  outline  is 
prepared  as  a  model  not  because  it  is  ideal,  but  because  it  embodies 
all  the  necessary  courses  of  study  that  lead  to  unqualified  entrance  to 
a  first  class  medical  school.  It  has  been  prepared  in  conference  with 
the  Dean  and  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  rea- 
sonably fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  day  for  more  thorough,  prep- 
aratiou  before  the  student  enters  upon  professional  study. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  two  years  of  high  school  or  cne 
year  of  University  Latin,  University  Physics,  one  year  of  Biology, 
two  years  of  Chemistry,  a  modern  language,  and  English  are  tie:es- 
sary,  as  outlined,  for  unconditional  registration.  Laboratory  work 
must  be  included  in  courses  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

Entrance  with  Conditions. — According  to  the  University  sys- 
tem of  keeping  records,  credits  are  counted  by  semester  hours.  Two 
years'  work  comprises  sixty  hours.  Therefore  to  be  admitted  in  full 
standing,  one  must  have  credits  satisfying  that  requirement.  If 
the  student  be  deficient  in  hours,  he  may  be  admitted  upon  condition. 
Twelve  months  are  allowed  in  which  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
This  can  be  done  (i)  by  taking  studies  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
.Science,  and  the  Arts,  while  pursuing  medical  study ;  (2)  by  studying 
in  the  Summer  Session  following  his  :irst  regular  year  in  medicine ; 
(3)  hy  attending  Summre  Session  before  registering  in  this  School* 

Since  the  Summer  Session  amply  provides  for  completing  them 
a  student  may  be  admitted  who  is  deficient  in  not  more  than  five 
hours,  provided  such  deficiency  does  not  include  any  of  the  specific- 
ally required  subjects,  viz. : — Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Latin,  and 
a  modem  language. 

Admission  on  Examination. — Applicants  for  matriculation  who, 
for  any  reason,  cannot  furnish  the  required  credentials  may  be  ad- 
mitted upon  examination.  Refer  to  "Admission  on  Examination," 
page  116,  and  "A^dmission  to  Advanced  Standing,"  page  445. 

Credits  not  earned  in  this  University  may  coire  from  any  col- 
lege or  university,  of  like  standing,  and  should  include  full  work  in 
each  of  the  sciences.  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  German  or  French  is  very  desirable.  The  following 
scheme  will  serve  as  a  guide : 
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I.     Chemistry :    General,   Qualitative,   and   Organic.  The   first  two 
must  be  and  the  third  should  be  with  thorough  laboratory- 
drill. 
II.     College  Physics,  with  laboratorj\ 
III.     General  Biology,  including  both  Zoology  and  Botany,  with  lab- 
oratory. 
IV.     Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 
V.     German  or  French,  preferably  German. 

In  all  laboratory  courses,  a  well-kept  note  book  is  required. 

While  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology  are  required,  and  the 
languages  recommended  in  the  order  given,  students  may,  especially 
if  already  proficient  in  a  part  of  the  list,  select  some  subjects  not 
mentioned.  It  is  advised  that  those  who  take  the  year  of  collegiate 
studies  outside  the  University,  communicate  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  who  will  be  pleased  to 
make  suggestions  that  may  be  deserving  of  consideration.  Blanks 
will  be  furnished  upon  application,  to  all  who  wish  to  submit  for 
review  and  evaluation  an  outline  of  their  preparatory  studies. 

Further  Particulars. — For  the  purpose  of  having  credits  review- 
ed, for  advice  as  to  pre-medical  courses,  and  for  special  consideration 
of  individual,  peculiar,  or  irregular  cases,  as  soon  as  one  seriously 
contemplates  stud3^ing  medicine  in  this  school  he  is  advised  to  com- 
municate with  the  Dean. 

On  arriving  in  Ann  Arbor,  students  should  apply  at  the  office  of 
the  Dean  or  Recorder  of  this  school.  These  offices  will  be  open  daily 
during  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  some  one  who  can  give 
information  will  be  in  attendance.  An  inquiry  addressed  to  either 
the  Dean  or  Recorder  of  the  Homccopathic  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  will  receive  prompt  and  cordial  attention. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Persons  who  have  studied  medicine  elsewhere  may  be  admitted  to 
advanced  standing  upon  evidence  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  which 
have  been  pursued  already  by  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admission, 
provided  their  credentials  for  admission  to  medical  college  were  of 
equal  grade  with  those  of  this  college  at  the  time  when  they  first 
registered  in  medicine,  and  that  the  institution  from  which  they  come 
is  of  approved  standing. 

The  rank  of  the  college  from  which  the  credentials  are  presented 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  letters  of  honorable 
dismissal.  The  rule  has  been  adopted  that  students  are  not  received 
who  have  conditions  standing  against  them  in  the  college  from  which 
they  come. 
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ADVICE  TO  THOSE  PREPARING  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 

MEDICINE 

One  deciding  upon  medicine  for  a  professional  career  will  do 
well  to  select  his  high  school  and  college  courses  with  that  object 
distinctively  in  view.  By  so  doing  he  will  shorten  his  years  of  study 
and  also  be  better  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  medical  curriculum.  The 
following  high  school  program  is  presented  as  embodying  the  subjects 
leading  up  to  the  pre-medical  college  years  with  which  it  will  corre- 
late very  satisfactorily. 

A  MODEL  PRE-MEDICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

CURRICULUM 

This  outline  is  not  designated  model  because  it  is  ideal,  but  be- 
cause it  embodies  all  the  necessary  courses  of  study  that  lead  to 
unqualified  entrance  to  a  first  class  medical  school.  It  is  believed 
that  it  will  reasonably  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  day  for  more 
thorough  preparation  before  the  student  enters  upon  professional 
study. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Latin,  Physics,  Biology,  Chemis- 
try, a  modern  language,  and  English  are  necessary,  as  outlined,  for 
unconditional  registration.  The  required  subjects  not  being  sufficient 
to  round  out  the  curriculum,  "electives,"  subjects  in  which  the  stu- 
dent may  exercise  his  individual  choice,  must  be  selected  from  the 
general  University  catalogue. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 


FIRSl    YEAR 

Latin 
English 
History 
Algebra 

THIRD   YEAR 

German  or  French 
English  or  Latin 
Geometry 
Physics 


SECOND    YEAR 

Latin 

English 

Biology 

Algebra  and  Geometry 

FOURTH   YEAR 

German  or  French 
Literature 
Chemistry 

Trigonometry   and   Advanced 
Algebra 


ACADEMIC  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE  GRADE 

First  Year 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOxVD  SEMESTER 

Rhetoric  Rhetoric 

Chemistry,  General  Chemistry,  General 

Biology  (Botany  and  Zoology)  Biology  (Botany  and  Zoology) 

German  or  French  German  or  French 
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Second  Year 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 

Chemistry,  Qualitative  Chemistry,  Organic 

Physics,  with  laboratory  Physics,  with  laboratory 

Electives  Electives 

Note. — There  is  opportunity  for  the  student  to  elect  from  an 
optional  group  of  studies  to  fill  out  his  required  number  of  years. 
The  following  subjects  are  recommended  in  the  order  of  their  prefer- 
ence as  electives :  psychology,  sociology,  economics,  history,  rhetoric, 
English  Literature,  and  German. 

One  difficulty  experienced  by  students  who  have  had  college 
courses  is  that  their  subjects  have  not  been  of  the  proper  selection  to 
prepare  them  for  medical  studies.  The  following  subjects  are  essen- 
tial, viz :  Two  years  of  high  school  or  one  year  of  University  Latin 
— one  modem  language,  German,  French,  or  Italian ;  Physics,  Biology, 
Chemistry. 

Substitutions  cannot  be  made  for  these  four  subjects. 

Students  who  cannot  arrange  to  pursue  their  academic  work  at 
this  University  may  do  so  in  some  other  university  or  college  of 
acceptable  rank. 


COMBINED  CURRICULA  IN  LETTERS  AND 

MEDICINE 

A.B.  AND  M.D. 

Students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School,  may,  by  enrolling  on 
the  Combined  Curriculum  in  Letters  and  Medicine,  shorten  from 
eight  years  to  seven  the  time  required  to  earn  the  two  degrees.  This 
privilege  is  open  only  to  students  who  throughout  their  course  main- 
tain a  uniform  record  of  good  scholarship.  The  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  Committee  of  five  members  representing  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
School.  With  the  consent  of  the  Committee  in  charge,  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  has  been  a  student  in  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  for  at  least  one  year,  and  has  90 
or  more  hours  to  his  credit,  of  which  at  least  30  hours  have  been 
earned  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  this 
University,  may  enroll  upon  the  combined  curriculum ;  that  is,  while 
continuing  his  registration  in  this  College  he  may  register  in  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  School,  provided  the  work  he  has  already 
completed  includes  a  sufficient  number  of  the  courses  enumerated 
below  to  enable  him  to  complete  within  one  year  the  specific  require- 
ments described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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Students  desiring  to  enter  upon  the  Combined  Curriculum  in 
Letters  and  Medicine  must,  before  May  15  of  the  year  of  residence 
preceding  the  double  registration,  file  with  the  Registrar  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science>  and  the  Arts  a  formal  application  made 
out  upon  a  proper  blank  obtained  from  that  office. 

When  the  student  so  registered  in  the  college  and  school  has 
completed  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  curriculum,  and  not  less  than 
90  hours  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  he  will 
be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  provided  he  has 
completed  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  latter  college 
(See  page  122)  and  provided  his  work  has  included  the  following 
courses : 

Rhetoric,  6  houts,  including  Courses  i  and  2. 

French  and  German,  16  hours  of  either  one,  and  8  hours  of  the 
other. 

English,  6  hours. 

Psychology,  6  hours. 

Electives  from  Group  III,  12  hours,  unless  excused  in  part  by 
the  Committee. 

Physics,  10  hours,  including  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry,  general,  qualitative,  and  organic,  12  hours  for  stu- 
dents presenting  Chemistry  for  entrance,  otherwise  -16  hours. 

Physical  Chemistry,  4  hours. 

Botany,  4  hours. 

Zoology,  10  hours. 

Total,  82  or  86  hours. 

Suggested  electives:  Latin  or  Elementary  Greek,  8  hours;  His- 
tory, or  Economics,  or  Philosophy,  8  hours;  Qualitative  Analysis, 
4  hours ;  Organic  Chemistry,  5  hours. 

B.S.  (IN  MED.)  AND  M.D. 

Students  who  so  desire,  may  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  in  Medicine  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  six  calendar  years 
by  complying  with  the  requirements  above  set  forth,  except  that  they 
must  complete  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  medical  curriculum 
and  that  the  credit  required  from  the  College  of  I^iterature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts,  instead  of  90  hours,  shall  be  67  hours  before  they  enroll 
uix)n  the  combined  curriculum,  and  75  hours  before  they  receive  the 
B.S.  (in  Med.)  degree,  and  shall  include  the  following  courses: 

Rhetoric,  6  hours,  including  Courses  i  and  2. 
French  or  German,  16  hours. 
Electives  from  Group  III,  12  hours. 

Physics,  10  hours,  including  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Chemistry,  general,  qualitative,  and  organic,    12  hours   for  stu- 
dents presenting  Chemistry  for  entrance,  otherwise  16  hours. 
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Biology,  8  hours. 

Total,  5a  or  56  hours. 

Electives  are  suggested  from  the  courses  before  mentioned. 

Students  taking  the  six-year  program  will  ordinarily  need  to 
attend  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  two  and  one- 
half  years,  or  two  years  and  two  Summer  Sessions.  If  their  scholar- 
ship is  sufficiently  high,  they  may  apply  for  permission  to  elect  a 
limited  number  of  extra  hours. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

The  university  plan  is  to  provide  instruction  in  one  college  or 
school  that  may  count  for  credits  in  another  college  or  school,  thereby 
avoiding  the  duplication  of  teachers  and  courses.  Students  studying 
six  years  receive  much  of  their  instruction  in  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts,  as  previously  indicated.  Four-year  stu- 
dents also  receive  their  instruction  in  Chemistry  in  that  college  and 
their  instruction  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Law  School.  Much 
of  the  laboratory  and  preliminary  scientific  training  is  taken  with 
the  students  in  the  Medical  School.  The  subjects  which  are  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  School  are  here  outlined.. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Materia  medica  is  taught  as 
a  natural  science.  Three  lectures  are  given  weekly,  based  as  far  as 
possible  on  studies  of  the  original  provings,  pajring  special  attention 
to  the  genius  of  each  drug,  its  characteristics,  and  its  relationship 
to  other  drugs.  The  physiological  action  of  drugs,  as  ordinarily 
understood,  is  duly  considered. 

Systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  Hom- 
oeopathy is  a  natural  feature.  The  course  is  given  to  the  whole 
body  of  students,  beginners  as  well  as  the  more  advanced,  in  order 
to  fix  in  their  minds  the  underlying  principles  of  the  science  of 
homoeopathic  practice. 

A  thorough  laboratory  course  in  drug  proving  is  a  special  feature 
of  this  School.  Students  are  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
original  work  in  drug  pathogenesy  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Pathogenic  Laboratory. 

The  Principles  of  Medicine. — ^The  principles  of  medicine  are 
taught  in  a  separate  course  setting  forth  the  scientific  explanation  of 
disease  and  the  principles  upon  which  a  system  of  cure  must  be 
constructed.  Attention  is  given  to  historic  medicine  and  the  various 
systems  that  have  been  in  vogue  as  a  means  of  attempted  cure.  In 
th^  medical  clinic  th^  idea  is  never  lost  sight  of  tl^at  th^  fi|n9tio^ 
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of  the  physician  is  to  cure  the  sick,  and  that  to  accomplish  this  end 
accurate  prescribing  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

Theory  and  Practice. — The  instruction  in  theory  and  practice  is 
didactic  and  clinical.  The  subject  is  divided  into  separate  courses 
covering  all  the  ground,  both  general  and  special,  with  which  a 
physician  in  general  practice  must  be  familiar.  In  this  connection  a 
special  course  in  diseases  peculiar  to  childhood,  and  in  the  feeding 
of  infants  and  invalids,  is  given.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  student, 
by  applying  his  knowledge  of  pathology,  a  good  diagnostician,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of  materia  medica,  a  good  prescriber.  In  the 
clinics  especial  attention  is  given  to  dietetics  and  similar  means  of 
treatment. 

Pediatrics. — Especial  attention  is  given  to  Diseases  of  Children 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  general  medicine.  Lectures  are 
given  upon  the  diseases  incident  to  the  extremes  of  life  in  which  the 
susceptibilities  of  nurslings  and  growing  children  are  taught  sep- 
arately. The  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  peculiar  to  child- 
hood are  considered  in  the  lectures  upon  Infectious  Diseases.  A 
special  course  upon  the  Management  of  Children  is  given  in  the 
Training  School  for  Nurses;  the  medical  students  are  required  to 
attend  certain  ones  of  these  lectures.  The  important  subject  of  In 
fant  Eeeding  is  referred  to  under  Dietetics.  The  hospital  contains 
a  special  ward  for  children.     lOO  hours,  lectures  and  clinics. 

Medical  and  Physical  Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  is  taught  as  a  sep- 
arate branch.  The  subject  occupies  one  hour  a  week  throughout  two 
entire  years. 

In  addition  to  regular  class-room  work  and  recitations,  the  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  sections  and  examine  the  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital, under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Diagnosis 
clinics,  in  which  all  diagnostic  means  are  employed  are  held  regularly. 

General  Surgery. — The  work  in  surgery  follows  the  following 
outline : 

1.  A  course  of  lectures  to  students  in  the  second  year  upon 
minor  surgery  and  bandaging. 

2.  A  course  upon  the  principles  of  surgery. 

3.  A  complete  course  upon  operative  surgery,  fractures,  and 
dislocations. 

4.  An  examination  and  diagnosis  clinic  is  held  twice  0  week 
for  the  senior  and  junior  classes.  All  patients  presenting  themselves 
for  surgical  treatment  are  examined  and  a  clinical  diagnosis  made, 
which  is  checked  up  by  the  subsequent  operative  and  pathological 
findings. 

5.  Operations  upon  the  cadaver ;  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects 
is  provided  by  the  authorities  without  expense  to  the  class.     Each 
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candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to  demonstrate  his  knowledge 
of  operative  surgery  in  this  practical  manner. 

Students  are  assigned  cases  to  diagnose  and  to  present  to  the 
class.  Under  proper  direction  they  are  required  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  operations  and  to  assist  when  assistance  is 
necessary.  Advanced  students,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  surgeon  or  his  assistant,  treat  patients  upon  whom  operations 
have  been  made. 

Gynecology. — Gynecology  is  taught  in  three  courses : — 

1.  Minor  gynecology,  dealing  with  the  methods  of  diagnosis, 
the  use  of  instruments  used  in  operations,  and  the  technique  of  oper- 
ations themselves. 

2.  Major  gynecology,  dealing  with  the  graver  aspects  of  the 
subjects  such  as  adventitious  growth,  extensive  injuries,  methods  of 
making  gynecological  examinations,  and  the  medical  and  operative 
treatment  indicated. 

3.  Clinical  instruction.  The  hospital  furnishes  a  superabund- 
ance of  cases  in  all  kinds  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women.  Each  week 
several  major  and  many  more  minor  operations  are  performed.  The 
students  in  this  clinic,  the  same  as  in  general  surgery,  prepare  pa- 
tients for  operations,  assist  at  the  operating  table,  give  anaesthetics, 
and  have  the  after-care  of  cases  and  do  the  necessary  surgical  dress- 
ings, under  the  direction  of  the  professor  himself  or  of  his  assistant. 

Obstetrics. — Students  are  taught  the  physiology  of  gestation,  the 
pathological  conditions  that  may  be  encountered  in  that  period  and 
in  the  puerperium,  the  principles  of  cleanliness,  the  mechanics  of 
parturition  and  the  manipulation  of  instruments.  In  the  sub -clinics 
they  familiarize  themselves  with  the  various  methods  of  practicing 
"touch"  palpitation,  obstetric  auscultation,  etc. 

Cases  in  obstetrics  are  assigned  to  each  senior  for  his  especial 
delivery  and  personal  attendance.  The  many  patients  that  come  to 
the  Maternity  Home  from  various  parts  of  the  state  are  utilized  to 
the  best  possible  advantage. 

.  Ophthalmology. — Regular  lectures  on  this  important  specialty, 
amply  illustrated  from  the  abundance  of  clinical  material  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Faculty,  are  given  in  the  fourth  year.  The  eye  clinic 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  clinical  work,  and 
affords  the  class  every  facility  for  a  thorough,  practical  study  of 
all  the  diseases  of  the  eye  that  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
physician.  Students  have  cases  assigned  them  for  dressing  and  treat- 
ment, and  thus  acquire  practical  skill  and  knowledge  in  diagnosis, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  various  instruments.  A  special  course  is  given 
in  the  correction  of  errors  of  refraction. 

Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology.— The  basis  of  the  in- 
struction, as  in  other  departments  will  be  material  that  has  always 
been   sufficient,   afforded   by   the   in   and   out-patient   departments   of 
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the  hospital.  There  are,  at  every  clinic,  from  twenty  to  thirty  patients 
awaiting  medical,  topical,  or  surgical  treatments  of  diseases  of  the 
ear,  nose,  and  throat.  The  students  are  required  to  make  instru- 
mental as  well  as  other  examinations,  to  make  diagnosis,  and  to 
indicate  the  lines  of  treatment  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor. 
Regular  courses  of  lectures  upon  these  subjects  are  given  to  third 
and  fourth  year  students. 

Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. — Professor  Dewey  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
and  holds  the  weekly  clinic  in  that  subject.  He  also  gives  a  prac 
tical  course  upon  the  various  phases  of  the  mentally"  defective  and 
the  insane.  There  is  an  abundance  of  clinical  material  to  demon- 
strate all  the  more  frequent  forms  of  nefvous  diseases  as  well  as 
many  of  the  rarer  ones. 

Dermatology. — ^The  course  in  Dermatology  consists  of  lectures, 
quizzes,  and  a  weekly  clinic  which  is  well  supplied  with  material. 
Photographic,  lithographic,  and  stereopticon  plates  are  used  in  the 
differential  demonstrations. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  with  the  latest  Roentgen  Ray 
and  other  electrical  appliances,  and  practical  instruction  is  given  in 
their  general  and  special  adaptability  to  the  treatment  of  malignant 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases. — The  instruction  includes  two  distinct 
courses : 

1.  A  quiz  and  demonstration  course,  with  weekly  recitations. 

2.  A  clinic  which  is  made  up  of  the  cases  in  the  hospital  requir- 
ing either  medical  or  operative  treatment.  This  clinic  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the  other  surgical  or  medical  departments,  and  is 
given  by  the  professor  who  also  teaches  Dermatology,  a  subject  many 
times  involving  genito-urinary  problems. 

Toxicology. — The  class  is  given  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
different  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  Especial  attention  is  given  ^o 
the  physiological  action  of  drugs  and  chemicals.  The  relation  exist- 
ing between  drug  action  in  producing  abnormal  conditions  and  dis- 
eases as  they  arise  from  natural  or  idiopathic  causey  is  constantly 
kept  before  the  student.  This  is  a  new  course  and  a  very  important 
one.  It  really  includes  very  much  more  than  the  subject  of  poisons 
and  antidotes.  Whenever  a  medico-legal  opinion  is  pertinent,  it  is 
presented.  Illustrations  of  a  practical  nature  are  introduced  and 
experiments  on  animals  employed. 

Pharmacy  and  Phanftacologj^. — ^These  subjects  are  largely  cov- 
ered in  the  departments  of  Materia  Medica,  Toxicology,  and  in  the 
pathogenetic  laboratory.  Special  instruction  is  also  given  upon  the 
origin,  preparation,  and  administration  of  remedies. 
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Drug  Proving. — A  practical  laboratory  in  Pathogenetics  has  been 
'instituted  in  the  hospital,  with  a  special  director  in  charge.  Vol- 
unteer students,  accepted  with  reference  to. their  physical  merit,  are 
put  through  severe  tests  under  the  constant  observation  of  the  Direc- 
tor. A  diet-table  is  provided  for  the  provers,  free  of  cost  to  them- 
selves, that  entire  control  may  be  had  over  them  while  they  are 
testing  drugs.  As  a  result  of  the  work  done  in  this  laboratory  the 
School  has  been  able  to  publish  a  number  of  instructive,  original 
reports. 

Dietetics.  —  A  course  is  given  in  which  the  problems  of  food 
in  relation  to  health  and  disease  are  discussed.  The  feeding  of 
invalids  and  infants  is  given  special  attention.  In  the  clinics,  when- 
ever the  question  of  the  edects  of  diet,  the  preparation  of  foods  and 
drinks,  and  their  proper  administration  can  be  profitably  considered, 
the  most  is  made  of  the  opportunity.  There  is  in  the  hospital  a  diet 
kitchen,  in  charge  of  a  scientific  dietitian  in  which  the  special  diet 
lists  are  prepared  and  from  which  they  are  served.  The  senior 
students  in  icharge  of  cases,  under  proper  supervision,  are  required 
to  make  out  orders  for  the  feeding  of  their  patients  and  to  observe 
the  preparation  of  the  food. 

Electro-therapeutics. — This  department  receives  the  prominence 
that  so  important  a  branch  of  therapeutics  deserves,' 

The  aim  is  to  teach  theoretically  and  practically  the  subject  of 
electricity  as  it  will  be  employed  in  the  office  of  the  physician  in 
general  practice.  The  use  of  the  X-ray  is  also  included  in  this  de- 
partment. 

The  hospital  is  equipped  with  much  new  and  special  apparatus, 
which,  beside  being  in  constant  service  is  used  in  a  thorough  course 
of  instruction,  with  clinical  applications,  for  the  fourth  yeyar  students. 

Demonstration  Courses  in  the  Specialties. — Before  graduation 
each  student  is  required  to  do  actual  work  in  demonstrating  his  med- 
ical and  surgical  skill.  By  operating  upon  the  cadaver  and  upon 
animals;  by  manipulation  of  manikins  and  models;  by  actual  dress- 
ing of  wounds,  and  bandaging;  by  thorough  drill  in  the  practical 
use  of  the  opthalmoscope,  the  laryngoscope,  the  test  case,  and  in  the 
fitting  of  glasses;  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and  the  spectroscope; 
by  the  making  of  tinctures  and  dilutions:  by  bedside  demonstrations 
and  examinations;  by  actual  prescribing;  by  these  methods  the  stu- 
dents become  practical  and  are  prepared  to  make  successful  physi- 
cians. The  classes  are  divided  into  sections,  and  each  individual  has 
his  share  of  actual  work.  P'or  these  demonstration  courses  there  is 
no  extra  expense.  Students  assist  at  operations  and  take  turns  in 
ward  visiting.  They  are  also  required  to  take,  and  arrange  in  writ- 
ing the  histories  and  to  keep  the  records  of  patients  that  are  assigned 
to  them  in  rotation. 

These  histories  are  read  in  the  classes,  reviewed  and  corrected 
by  the  clinician,  and  preserved  as  permanent  records  of  the  hospital. 
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ORDER  OF  INSTRUCTION 

• 

The  following  summary  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  subjects  named  for  the  several  years  and  semesters.  This 
order  is  subject  to  change,  as  adjustments  of  courses  and  lectures 
can  not  always  be  made  to  conform  to  an  invariable  schedule. 

MATERIA  MEDICA 

1.  Materia  Medica.     Lectures  and  recitations.    Three  times  a  week. 

Third  and  fourth  years.     Professor  Dewey. 

2.  Therapeutic  Principles.     Lectures  and  recitations.    Once  a  week 

for  a  semester.     First  and  second  years.     Professor  Dewey. 

3.  See  Theory  and  Practice,  Courses  4  and  6. 

THEORY  OF  PRACTICE  AND  DIAGNOSIS 

1.  Principles  of  Medicine.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Once  a  week. 

First  year.     Professor  Hinsdale. 

2.  Medical  Diagnosis.     Recitations  and  demonstrations.     Twice   a 

week.     Second  and  third  years.     Professor  Hinsdale. 

3.  Practice.     Lectures  and  quizzes.  Once  a  week.   Third  and  fourth 

years.    Professor  PIinsdale. 

4.  Treatment.    Lectures  and  quizzes.     Once  a  week.     Fourth  year. 

Professor  Hinsdale. 

5.  General    Medicine.      Clinical    Course.     Two   consecutive   hours. 

Once  a  week.    Third  and  fourth  years.    Professor  Hinsdale. 

6.  Bedside  Studies,  Laboratory  Diagnosis  and  Prescribing.    Every 

day  from  8  to  9  a.  m.    Fourth  year  students  in  parties  of  two. 
Professors  Hinsdale  and  Dewey  and  assistant. 

MENTAL  AND  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

I.     Lectures  and  Clinics.     Once  a  week.     Third  and  fourth  years. 
Professor  Dewey. 

SURGERY 

1.  Principles  of  Surgery.     Once  a  week.     Second  year.     Dr.  Hol- 

COMB. 

2.  Lectures  and  recitations.    Three  times  a  week.   Third  and  fourth 

years.  Professor  Beede  and  Dr.  Naylor. 
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3.  Surgical  Demonstrations  Upon  Cadaver.    Class  in  sections.    All 

day  for  a  week  or  until  work  is  completed.     Second  semester. 
Fourth  year.     Professor  Beebe  and  Dr.  Naylor. 

4.  Diagnosis  Clinic.     Two  hours.     Twice  each  week.     Third  and 

fourth  years.    Professor  liEEEE  and  Dr.  Naylor. 

5.  Surgical  Clinic.     Three  times  a  week.     Third  and  fourth  years. 

Professor  Beebe  and  Dr.  Naylor. 

GYNECOLOGY  AND  OBSTETRICS 

1.  Minor    Gynecology.      Lectures    and    recitations.      Once    a   week. 

Third  year.     Professor  Kinyon. 

2.  Major   Gynecology.     Lectures   and   recitations.     Twice   a  week. 

Third  and  fourth  years.    Professor  Ktnyon. 

3.  Obstetrics.      Lectures    and    recitations.  Twice    a    week.      Third 

and  fourth  years.     Professor  Kinyon. 

4.  Gynecological  Clinic.     Twice  a  week.     Third  and  fourth  years. 

Professor  Kinyon. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 

1.  Recitations.    Twice  a  week.    Third  year.    Second  semester.    Dr, 

Ideson. 

2.  Advanced  work.     Lectures  and  quizzes.    Twice  a  week.     Fourth 

year.    First  semester.    Professor  Myers. 

3.  Refractions.     Class  in  sections.     Fourth  year.     One  hour,  twice 

a  week.     Professor  Myers. 

4.  Clinic.     General  and  Operative.    One  hour.     Five  times  a  week. 

Professor  Myers. 

OTO-LARYNGOLOGY 

1.  Recitations.    Twice  a  week.    Second  year.    Second  semester.    Dr. 

Ideson. 

2.  Recitations.     Twice  a  week.     Third  year.     First  semester.     Dr. 

Ideson. 

3.  Lectures   and   Quizzes.     Fourth  year.     Twice   a   week.     Second 

semester.     Professor  Myers. 

4.  Clinic :  General  and  Operative.  One  hour.    Five  times  a  week. 

Professor  Myers, 
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DERMATOLOGY 

1.  Lectures  and  Recitations.    One  hour  a  week.   Junior  class.    Both 

semesters.    Dr.  Naylor. 

2.  Clinic.     Two  hours  a  week.     Junior  and  senior  classes.     Both 

semesters.    Dr.  Naylor. 


GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES 

1.  Lectures   and    Recitations.      One   hour    a   week.     Junior   class. 

Both  semesters.    Dr.  Naylor. 

2.  Clinic :  General  and  Operative.    Two  hours  a  week.   Junior  and 

senior  classes.    Both  semesters.    Dr.  Naylor. 


ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS  AND  RADIOGRAPHY 

1.  Lectures  and  Recitations.    One  hour  a  week.    Senior  and  junior 

classes.    Second  semester.     Professor  Beebe  and  Dr.  Thomas. 

2.  Clinic.     Two  hours  a  week.     Senior  and  junior  classes.     Both 

semesters.    Professor  Beebe  and  Dr.  Thomas. 

SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY 

Laboratory  Examinations  and  Analysis.    Every  afternoon.    Class 
in  sections.    Six  weeks.    Two  hours.    Third  year.    Mr.  Voigt. 

HOSPITAL  LABORATORY 

Every  morning.    Specimens  from  hospitals  clinics.    Class  in  sec- 
tions.   One  hour.     Mr.  Voigt, 

PHARMACY 

I.     Lectures  and  Recitations.    Once  a  week.    Second  semester.    Sec- 
ond year.    Dr.  Blinn. 
Subjects  Pursued  in  Connection  with  Classes  in 
Other  Schools  or  Colleges  of  the  University. 

Chemistry  (General,  Organic,  Physiological)  ;  Physics;  Anatomy; 
Osteology;  Histology;  Embryology;  Physiology;  Bacteriology;  Hy- 
giene; Medical  Jurisprudence;  Organic  Evolution;  Botany.  The 
instruction  in  these  subjects  is  given  in  connection  with  classes  in 
the  Medical  School,  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
and  the  Law  School.  The  nature,  extent,  and  arrangement  of  these 
courses  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  other  pages  of  this  Catalogue. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  examinations  (written,  oral,  or  both 
written  and  oral)  are  held  on  all  subjects  taught  during  the  semes- 
ter, and  each  student's, grade  is  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Fac- 
ulty in  accordance  with  the  following  system  of .  marks :  A,  excel- 
lent; B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  deficient;  E,  not  passed.  Students  "con- 
ditioned'' (D  grade)  cannot  apply  for  another  examination  in  the 
same  subject  until  the  close  of  the  next  course  or  semester,  except 
ti^at  a  student  conditioned  at  the  close  of  the  college,  year  may  ask 
for  another  examination  ip  the  first  two  weeks,  of  the  following  year. 
Students  reported  "nqt  passed"  (E  grade)  are  required  to  take  the 
cqprse  over  again  before  applying  for  another  examination. 


requii^ements  for  graduation 

To  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  a  student  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  possess  a  good  moral  character.  He 
must  have  completed  the  required  courses  in  laboratory  work,  and 
have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  on  all  the  required  studies 
included  in  the  full  course  of  instruction.  He  must  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  medicine  for  the  period  of  four  years,  the  last 
of  which  must  have  been  in  this  school. 


courses  for  practitioners 

Medical  science  has  mad?  such  rapid  progress  during  recent  years 
that  graduates  of  a  short  time  ago  feel  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
medical  centers  for  supplementary  study.  The  laboratories  and 
special  courses  of  this  School  offer  sup)erioi'  advantages  to  graduates. 

The  nature  of  the  work  arranged  for  graduate  students  in  hy- 
giene, bacteriology,  pathology,  physiology,  histology,  chemistry,  and 
anatomy  may  be  learned  by  reference  to  pages  393  to  399. 

In  the  practical  branches,  such  as  materia  medica,  physical  diag- 
nosis, surgery,  ophthalmology,  otology,  lar3mgology,  obstetrics,  gyne- 
cology, dermatology,  electro-therapeutics,  and*  genito-urinary  diseases, 
graduate  instruction  may  be  had,  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
professors  in  charge,  in  connection  with  the  demonstration  courses 
given  in  the  last  two  years. 


OTHER  FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

Museums  and  Laboratories.  —  The  museums  of  anatomy  and 
materia  medica,  comprising  thousands  of  specimens,  models,  and 
charts,  afford  the  best  means  attainable  for  the  close  study  of  anat- 
omy,  physiology,    pathology,   and   pharmaceutics.     The    general   and 
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special  cabinets  of  the  University,  containing  about  255,000  speci- 
mens, are  also  open  freely  to  all  students.  (Compare  pages  55  to 
60).  The  facilities  for  the  stady  of  chemistry,  afforded  by  the  chem- 
ical laboratory,  are  not  excelled  in  any  medical  college  in  this  country, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  laboratory  work  are  such  that  medical 
students,  in  classes,  and  working  under  the  direction  of  the  profes- 
sors in  charge,  receive  practical  instruction  in  the  courses  in  quali- 
tative chemistry,  and  in  the  analysis  of  fluids  and  secretions  of  the 
body,  a  knowledge  of  which  has  become  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  successful  physician.  The  histological  laboratory,  amply  supplied 
with  microscopes,  sphygmo graphs,  stereopticon,  etc.,  offers  rare  facil- 
ities for  the  prosecution  of  practical  work  in  experimental  physiology 
and  histology.  The  hygiene  and  anatomical  laboratories  are  models 
of  convenience,  affording  facilities  for  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
in  practical  anatomy  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  institution 
of  learning  in  the  United  -States.  Foi  a  fuller  description  of  the 
laboratories  of  the  University  used  by  hom.Tropathic  students  in  com- 
mon with  students  of  other  schools  and  colleges,  see  pages  60  to  67 
and  pages  402  to  406. 

Pathogenetic  Laboratory. — A  laboratory  of  experimental  pafho- 
genesy,  in  one  of  the  Homoeopathic  buildings  is  equipped  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  experimentation  with  medical  substances  on 
the  healthy  human  body,  a  special  feature  of  this  college.  Provings 
are  made,  and  each  student  is  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
original  work  and  research  in  the  pathogenic  field.  A  complete 
course  in  homoeopathic  pharmaceutics  is  also  given  in  this  laboratory. 

Libraries.  —  The  General  Library  of  the  l^niversity  (see  page 
51),  is  open  to  the  free  use  of  students.  Important  additions  have 
recently  been  made  to  the  collection  of  works  on  Homoeopathy.  A 
large  number  of  publications,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  received  reg- 
ularly and  kept  on  file  in  the  library  reading  room. 

Other  Facilities. — Students  in  the  school  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  scientific  and  philosophical  lectures,  collateral  to  medi- 
cine, given  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  For 
a  description  of  the  gymnasiums,  and  the  conditions  on  which  they 
are  open  to  students,  see  page  72. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  HOMOEOPATHIC 

HOSPITAL 

The  University  Homceopathic  Hospital  stands  a  little  to  the 
northeast  of  the  University  campus.  It  has  a  frontage  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  the  ground  plan  resembles,  in  general,  the  letter  T. 
Each  end  of  the  top  line  of  the  letter  represents  a  ward,  and  the 
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base  is  occupied  by  the  operating  and  clinic  rooms.  The  building 
extends  back  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  a  rear  view  shows  five 
stories  in  the  clear.  The  general  wards  are  planned  each  for  sixteen 
beds.  Sun  parlors,  one  in  front  of  each  ward,  are  available  as  sitting- 
rooms  for  patients  able  to  leave  their  beds.  The  plumbing  is  elab- 
orate and  of  thorough  construction.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam, 
and  the  ventilating  system  is  guaranteed  to  change  the  air  in  the 
entire  building  every  five  minutes. 

There  are  separate  wards  for  children  and  for  obstetrical  patients. 
The  facilities  for  treating  obstetrical  cases  have  been  largely  in- 
creased. During  the  past  year  each  senior  student  attended  several 
cases  of  confinement. 

The  hospital  is  furnished  with  electrical  appliances,  and,  under 
direction,  skilled  attendants  apply  electrical  treatment.  The  junior 
and  senior  students  receive  special  instruction  in  this  subject. 

Medical,  surgical,  gynecological,  neurological,  and  ophthalmolog- 
ical  clinics  are  held  daily  in  the  spacious  amphitheater.  Examina- 
tions of  patients  are  made  by  the  professors  in  charge,  and  by  stu- 
dents under  the  direction  of  professors  and  assistants;  prescriptions 
are  given ;  and  surgical  operations  are  performed,  in  the  presence  of 
the  class.  The  several  clinics  are  held  on  separate  days,  of  which 
the  profession  throughout  the  state  will  be  notified  at  the  opening  of 
the  University  years. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  physical  diagnosis,  and  the  abundance 
of  clinical  material  furnishes  many  interesting  cases.  Students  are 
required  to  take  the  historj'  of  patients,  and,  under  proper  super- 
vision, make  personal  examinations  and  prescribe  remedies.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  P^aculty  to  make  clinical  instruction  systematic  and 
thorough. 

The  hospital  is  kept  open  for  patients  during  the  college  year, 
and  also  during  the  summer  vacation.  The  expenses  to  patients  are 
only  for  their  board,  for  unusual  appliances  or  special  nursing,  and 
for  medicines,  the  services  of  the  faculty  being  rendered  gratuitously 
to  those  made  available  for  clinical  instruction. 

Patients  who  desire  to  enter  the  hospital  are  requested  to  write 
to  the  Medical  Superintendent  to  ascertain  if  there  is  room  for  their 
accommodation,  and  to  obtain  a  circular  giving  more  fully  the  rules 
governing  admission. 

Training  School  for  Nurses. — In  connection  with  the  Hospital 
there  are  two  nurses'  homes,  and  a  training  school  under  the  charge 
of  a  competent  and  experienced  principal.  For  admission  is  required 
the  completion  of  a  full  four-year  course  in  a  standard  high  school. 
The  term  of  study  and  service  extends  through  three  years  of  forty- 
eight  weeks  each,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  those  who  have 
proved  competent  and  trustworthy  are  granted  certificates  of  grad- 
uation. For  further  information  in  regard  to  this  school,  application 
may  be  made  to  Miss  Genevieve  Reed,  Principal,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC 

ACTIVITIES 

For  the  rules  governing  participation  in  public  activities  see  pages 
86  and  87. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  Matriculation  Fee  and  the  Annual  Fee  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, and  no  student  can  select  his  seat  until  after  such  payment. 
For  the  rules  governing  Second  Semester  fees  and  the  refunding  of 
fees  see  page  10 1, 

Matriculation  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  ten  dollars;  for  all 
others,  twenty-five  dollars. 

Annual  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  one  hundred  dollars;  for 
all  others,  one  hundred  twenty  dollars.  This  annual  fee  covers  the 
laboratory  and  demonstration  course  fees,  formerly  charged  sep- 
arately. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  ten  dollars. 

Summary. — The  total  amount  of  fees  paid  to  the  University  dur- 
ing the  whole  four  years'  curriculum  in  medicine,  including  fees  for 
matriculation  and  graduation  is,  for  Michigan  students,  about  $420, 
and,  for  others,  about  $515. 

For  additional  information  in  regard  to  expenses  see  page  99. 

Students  arriving  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  desiring  further  informa- 
tion, should  apply  at  the  office  of  the  Dean.  The  office  will  be  open 
daily  during  the  latter  part  of  September.  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
or  other  persons  competent  to  give  information  will  be  in  attendance. 
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A  special  Announcement  giving  further  information  in  regard 
to  this  College  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this  Announce- 
ment, or  for  other  information  relating  to  the  College,  address.  The 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 


The  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was  established  as  a  Department 
of  the  University  in  1875.  The  college  year  extends  from  the  Tues- 
day preceding  the  first  Thursday  in  October  to  the  last  Thursday  in 
June  (October  2,  1917,  to  June  27,  191:8).  The  lectures  close  about 
June  16  in  order  to  allow  for  the  final  examinations  before  Com- 
mencement 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery  is  granted  upon 
presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  principal  of  a  high  school  ac- 
credited to  this  University,  recommending  the  applicant  for  enroll- 
ment and  showing  that  he  has  been  graduated  from  a  full  four-year 
course  covering  at.  least  fifteen  units,  each  unit  representing  a  sub- 
ject pursued  for  one  year,  with  five  recitations  a  week,  of  not  less 
than  forty  minutes  each. 

The  fifteen  units  required  for  admission  must  include  at  least 
three  units  in  English,  two  units  in  Mathematics  (elementary  algebra 
and  plane  geometry),  one  unit  in  Physics,  one  unit  in  Chemistry,  and 
two  units  in  Latin.  The  other  six  units  may  be  selected  by  the  ap- 
plicant from  the  following  list.  The  scope  of  the  preparatory  work 
is  described  on  pages  106  to  116. 

The  subjects  from  which  choice  may  be  made,  and  the  number 
of  units  which  will  be  accepted  in  each  subject  are  as  follows : 

English  Composition,  3  units.  Trigonometry,  J^  unit. 

English   Literature,  i  unit.  Ph5'sics,  i  unit. 

Latin,  2,  3,  or  4  units.  Chemistry,  i  unit. 

French,  2,  3,  or  4  units.  Botany,  ^  or  I  unit. 

German,  2,  3,  or  4  units.  Zoology,  J'^  or  i  unit. 

History,  i,  2,  or  3  units.  Physiography,  J4  unit. 

Algebra,  i,  ij^,  or  2  units.  Drawing,  Yt  unit. 

Geometry,  i  or  ij^  units.  Manual  Training*  i  unit. 
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All  other  applicants  must  pass  examinations  in  the  fifteen  re- 
quired units.  These  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  College  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  in  accordance  with  the  schedules 
printed  on  page  116.  The  certificate  of  admission  issued  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  will  then  be  accepted  for 
admission  to  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  All  applicants  for  ad- 
mission must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age. 


COMBINED  CURRICULUM  IN  LETTERS  AND 

DENTAL  SURGERY 

Students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  may,  by  enroll- 
ing on  the  Combined  Curriculum  in  letters  and  Dental  Surgery, 
shorten  from  seven  years  to  six  the  time  required  to  earn  the  two 
degrees.  This  privilege  is  open  only  to  students  who  throughout  their 
course  maintain  a  uniform  record  of  good  scholarship.  The  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  five  members,  representing  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  With  the  consent  of  the  Committee  in  charge,  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  has  been  a  stu- 
dent in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  for  at  least 
one  year,  and  has  90  or  more  hours  to  his  credit,  of  which  at  least 
30  hours  have  been  earned  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts  of  this  University,  may  enroll  upon  the  combined  curricu- 
lum ;  that  is,  while  continuing  his  registration  in  this  College  he 
may  also  register  in  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  provided  the 
work  he  has  already  completed  includes  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
courses  enumerated  below  to  enable  him  to  complete  within  one  year 
the  specific  requirements  described  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Students  who  desire  to  enter  upon  the  Combined  Curriculum 
must,  in  May  of  the  year  preceding  double  registration,  file  with  the 
Registrar,  on  a  blank  to  be  obtained  from  him,  a  petition  to  be 
granted  that  privilege. 

When  the  student  so  registered  in  the  two  Colleges  has  com- 
pleted the  first  year  of  the  dental  curriculum  and  not  Ipss  than  90 
hours  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  he  will  be 
recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  provided  he  has 
satisfied  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  latter  College, 
(see  page  122),  and  provided  his  work  has  included  the  following 
courses : 

Rhetoric,  6  hours,  including  Courses   i   and  2. 

French  and  German,  16  hours  of  either  one,  and  8  hours  of  the 
other. 

Physics,  12  hours,  including  4  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry,  general,  qualitative,  and  organic,  14  hours  for  stu- 
dents presenting  Chemistry  for  entrance,  otherwise  18  hours. 


Coutses  of  Instruction 
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Botany,  4  hours. 

Zoology,  10  hours. 

English,  6  hours. 

History,  8  hours. 

Total,  84  or  88  hours.  * 

Suggested  electives :  Latin  or  Greek,  8  hours ;  Philosophy,  3 
hours;  Physical  Chemistry,  3  hours. 

The  foregoing  curriculum  will  undergo  modification  on  account 
of  the  lengthening  of  the  Dental  Curriculum  to  four  years. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Persons  qualified  for  admission  to  this  college  who  have  studied 
dentistry  in  other  recognized  schools  for  at  least  one  year,  may  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing,  after  passing  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination in  the  studies  wihch  have  already  been  pursued  by  the  class 
to  which  they  seek  admissiofn. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEATS 

Students  are  assigned  seats  in  the  lecture  room,  places  in  the 
dental  laboratory,  and  chairs  in  the  operating  room,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  matriculate  and  register;  and  each  student  is  expected 
to  occupy  the  places  so  selected  during  the  session. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  course,  the  aim  is  to  accommodate  and 
benefit  students  who  desire  a  thorough  dental  education  such  as  shall 
meet  the  expectation  of  the  dental  profession,  and  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  public.  To  this  end  a  graded  course  of  study  is 
combined  with  a  repetition  of  such  lectures  only  as  will  avoid  the 
confusion  incident  to  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  too  many  parts 
of  the  general  subjec.t.  The  aim  is  to  dismiss  no  subject  until  its 
relations  to  other  parts  of  the  course  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 

SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES* 


First  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Class 
Rhetoric  48 

Inorganic  Chemistry      64 
Zoology  32 

Dental  Anatomy  48 


Lab. 

128 
144 
144 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Class 
Physics 

Dental  Anatomy 
Histology 
General  Anatomy 


80 
16 

32 


192        416 


r28 


Lab. 

48 
160 

280 
488 


*  The  columns  of  figures  show  the  total  number  of  hours  required  for 
each  course  of  study. 
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Qualitative  CHemistry  32 
Bacteriology      , 
Prosthetic  Technics       48 


Second  Year 

160      Prosthetic  Technics        48 

160      Organic  Chemistry        80 

272       Physiology  80 

Dental  Histology  16 

Comparative  Anatomy  16 


336 


^ 

Metallurgy 

64 

80 

593 

240 

400 

Third  Year 

General  Pathology 

16 

Dental  Pathology 

40 

Dental  Pathology 

33 

Crown  and  Bridge 

32 

Dental  Medicine 

32 

Operative  Clinic 

280 

Hygiene  and 

Operative  Lectures 

48 

Prophylaxis 

16 

Therapeutics 

33 

Prosthodontia 

64 

Metallurgy 

33 

Crown  and  Bridge 

Surgical   Anatomy 

16 

Technics 

160 

Prosthetic  and  Crown 

Operative  Technics 

300 

and  Bridge  Clinic 

160 

Physiological  Chemistry 

20 

160 

480 

160 

480 

Fourth  Year 

Oral  Surgery 

16 

16 

Oral  Surgery 

16 

16 

Dental  Surgery 

32 

Dental  Surgery 

33 

Dental  Pathology 

16 

Dental   Pathology 

16 

Dental  Therapeutics 

16 

Dental   Therapeutics 

16 

Porcelain 

16 

Metallurgy 

16 

Crown  and  Bridge  - 

33 

Crown  and  Bridge 

32 

Plate  and  Crown  and 

Plate  and  Crown  and 

Bridge  Clinic 

128 

Bridge  Clinic 

128 

Metallurgy 

16 

History  and  Ethics 

33 

Orthodontia 

16 

t6 

General  Clinics 

16 

300 

General   Clinics 

16 

300 

176       460 


176 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Rhetoric,  Physics,  Zoology.— The  instruction  in  the  subjects  of 
Rhetoric,  Physics,  and  Zoology  is  given  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  (see  pages  186,  257,  286).  Instruction  in  these 
subjects  given  in  other  colleges  or  universities,  and  accepted  for 
credit  by  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  as  the  equiv- 
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alent  of  that  given  in  this  University,  will  be  accepted  for  advanced 
standing  by  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Anatomy. — Anatomy  is  studied  didactically  and  practically,  and 
is  taken  in  the  Medical  School  (page  393).  Special  attention  is  given 
to  students  of  dentistry  on  the  anatomy  of  the  head,  face,  neck, 
thorax,  abdomen,  and  their  contained  viscera,  and  on  the  nervous 
and  vascular  systems.  In  practical  anatomy  the  same  regions  are 
dissected.  The  work  in  anatomy  also  includes  a  course  of  lectures 
on  comparative  dental  anatomy  by  a  member  of  the  Dental  Faculty. 
The  large  odontological  museum,  the  gift  of  the  late  Professor  Ford, 
which  has  been  greatly  increased  by  a  gift  from  Dr.  William  Mitchell, 
of  London,  England,  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  this  work. 
There  is  also  a  course  in  human  dental  anatomy,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  series  of  quiz  and  laboratory  exercises  on  technical 
anatomy,  in  cutting  and  studying  the  structure  of  human  teeth  in 
sections. 

Embryology  and  Histology. — Tn  general  embryology  and  histol- 
ogy a  combined  leC'ture  and  laboratory  course  is  given  in  which  the 
student  not  only  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  structures 
and  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  but  also  becomes  familiar  with  the 
manipulation  of  the  microscope  and  preparation  of  tissues. 

Chemistry. — In  chemistry  students  are  required  to  attend  sep- 
arate lecture  courses  op  general  and  organic  chemistry,  and  also  to 
take  laboratory  courses  in  qualitative  and  general  chemistry. 

Physiology. — A  full  course  of  lectures  in  general  and  special 
physiology  is  taken  in  the  Medical  School. 

Bacteriology. — The  course  in  bacteriology  comprises  lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  becomes  acquainted 
with  technical  methods  and  acquires  experience  in  the  biological 
study  of  the  micro-organisms  which  are  of  general  and  special  inter- 
est to  the  dentist. 
' '  ■  i. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.--In  dental  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  a  special  course  of  lectures  embraces  the  history, 
pharmacy,  pharmacology,  and  therapeutics  of  all  drugs  and  remedies 
used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  occurring  in  dental  practice.  The 
course  also  includes  a  discussion  of  pain  obtundents,  local  and  gen- 
eral anaesthetics,  and  prophylactic  remedies. 

Pathology. — In  dental  pathology  a  course  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work  is  given,  which  embraces  a  discussion  of  the  various  dis- 
eases which  affect  the  teeth  and  mouth,  and  their  etiology  and  treat- 
ment. Special  attention  is  given  to  diseases  which  pertain  especially 
to  the  practice  of  dentistry.  Illustrative  cases  are  shown  to  the  class. 
All  instruments,  appliances,  and  methods  that  are  of  interest  or  value 
in  this  connection  are  exhibited  and  discussed. 
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Dental  Oral  Surgery. — Two  courses  of  lectures  on  clinical 
dental  and  oral  surgery  embrace  a  consideration  of  diseases  of  the 
teeth  and  mouth  and  associated  parts  that  are  of  special  interest  to 
the  dentist,  as  well  as  those  that  lie  more  within  the  province  of  the 
general  surgeon  for  treatment.  Illustrative  cases  are  exhibited  and 
discussed,  and  operations  are  performed  before  the  class  in  the  Dental 
and  University  Hospital  clinics  each  week,  and  in  the  Dental  clinic 
each  afternoon. 

Operative  Dentistry. — In  operative  dentistry  the  instruction  is 
both  didactic  and  practical.  In  the  didactic  coarse,  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  course  in  operative  technics,  a  full  presentation  of  ap- 
proved methods,  appliances,  and  materials  used  in  filling  teeth  is 
given,  together  with  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  practice. 
This  instruction  is  supplemented  by  practical  instruction  in  the  clin- 
ical operating  room,  which  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
professors  of  operative  and  clinical  dentistry  and  their  assistants. 
Here  each  third-year  student  is  required  to  spend  twenty  hours  each 
week  at  the  chair,  operating  for  patients,  and  in  this  way  verifying 
the  principles  taught  and  obtaining  such  manipulative  training  as 
will  result  in  desirable  preparation  for  skillful  practice. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry. — In  prosthetic  dentistry  the  instruction  is 
both  didactic  and  practical.  In  the  lectures,  the  principles  involved 
in  the  construction  and  application  of  artificial  dentures,  crowns  and 
bridges,  regulating  devices,  and  continuous-gum  and  cleft  palate  work 
are  fully  discussed,  and  such  methods  as  have  proved  valuable  and 
worthy  are  advocated.  In  the  practical  department  each  student  in 
the  second  and  third  years  has  opportunity  and  is  required  to  con- 
struct and  adapt  to  the  mouth  practical  dentures  for  the  restoration 
of  lost  dental  organs. 

The  instruction  in  prosthetic  technics  embraces  experimental  con- 
struction of  the  various  artificial  dentures  used  to  restore  lost  dental 
organs.  It  consists  in  taking  impressions,  making  plaster  models 
from  impressions,  making  dies,  swedging  plates,  grinding  and  ad- 
justing teeth,  soldering  and  finishing,  vulcanizing  and  finishing  plates, 
pouring  and  finishing  cast  metal  plates,  and  constructing  various 
styles  of  crowns,  bridges,  and  regulating  devices,  with  such  instruc- 
tion as  will  familiarize  the  student  with  the  most  approved  methods 
of  doing  such  work. 


EXAMINATIONS 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  examinations  are  held  on  all  sub- 
jects taught  during  the  semester,  and  the  results  are  recorded  in  terms 
of  the  following  grades :  A,  excellent ;  B,  good ;  C,  fair  or  satisfac- 
tory; D,  deficient;  E,  not  passed.  Students  receiving  a  grade  of  D  in 
any  course  must  remove  the  conditions  during  the  semester  following 
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the  one  in  which  it  was  received.  No  student  who,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  has  failed  to  pass  in  two  of  the  required  subjects  of  his  course 
is  admitted  to  an  advanced  class  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
following  year. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  conferred  upon  those 
students  in  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery  who  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  for  admission,  possess  a  good  moral  character,  have  de- 
voted four  years  to  the  study  of  dentistry,  and  have  passed  with  sat- 
isfactory grades  all  the  courses  contained  in  the  curriculum  given 
on  page  463. 

Unless  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  the  candidate  for  this 
degree  must  have  attended  four  full  years  in  this  College,  and  he  is 
advised  to  attend  them  consecutively. 


ADVANCED  COURSES 

The  purpose  of  the  advanced  courses  is  to  meet  the  requests  of 
students  for  further  opportunity  to  pursue  the  scientific  branches  of 
the  regular  college  curriculum,  and  also  to  meet'  an  often  expressed 
wish  on  the  part  of  practitioners  to  pursue  some  special  scientific 
investigation,  which  has  been  entered  upon  at  home,  with  limited 
resources  in  the  way  of  books  of  reference,  laboratory  facilities,  and 
apparatus,  and  without  the  aid  of  instructors  or  advisers  in  associated 
sciences. 

The  advanced  courses  are  open  only  to  graduates  of  this  college 
who  have  made  marked  records  in  their  undergraduate  work,  and  to 
graduates  of  this  and  other  colleges  who  have  had  at  least  two  years 
of  continuous  practice  since  graduation,  and  who  have  published 
original  articles  of  scientific  value,  which  show  a  capacity  on  their 
part  for  continuing  such  work  with  credit. 

The  program  of  study  is  independent  of,  and  additional  to,  the 
regular  undergraduate  work,  and  embraces  only  such  topics  as  will 
aid  in  training  men  to  carry  on  scientific  research  in  subjects,  asso- 
ciated with  practical  dentistry,  or  with  dentistry  in  its  scientific 
aspect. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  course  prescribed  for  the  ad- 
vanced degree  depends  upon  the  diligence  and  capacity  of  the  stu- 
dent, but  at  least  a  year's  work  is  required  in  all  cases. 

Advanced  students  are  required  to  pay  the  same  annual  fee  as 
undergraduates,  and  those  who  have  not  previously  been  matriculated 
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in  this  University  are  also  required  to  pay  the  usual  matriculation 
fee.  The  expenses  of  the  laboratory  courses  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  the  work  taken. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Science  (D.D.Sc.)  is  conferred 
only  upon  advanced  students  who  complete  the  prescribed  course  as 
outiined  above,  or  a  course  embracing  an  equivalent  amount  of  scien- 
tific work. 


FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

For  general  information  relating  to  the  University  libraries,  mu- 
seums, laboratories,  hospitals,  and  gymnasiums,  see  pages  51  to  75 
and  402  to  406. 

Among  the  facilities  of  special  interest  to  students  of  dentistry 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

FORD-MITCHELL  MUSEUM 

The  dental  museum  is  supplied  with  a  large  number  of  anatom- 
ical, physiological,  pathological,  and  histological  preparations,  in- 
cluding a  series  illustrating  dentition  from  infancy  to  the  comple'- 
tion  of  the  process  of  the  adult,  and  the  normal  changes  through 
life  to  old  age,  and  also  illustrative  of  the  dental  and  osseous  tis- 
sues. Preparations,  natural  and  artificial,  greatly  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems.  The  design  is  to  make  avail- 
able every  practicable  appliance  in  this  direction. 

The  odontological  collection  is  probably  the  largest  and  best  of 
its  kind  to  be  found  in  any  dental  college  in  the  world.  It  com- 
prises the  entire  set  of  crania  and  odontological  specimens  presented 
by  the  late  Professor  Ford,  and  has  been  recently  more  than  doubled 
in  size  and  value  by  the  gift  of  the  private  collection  of  Dr.  William 
Mitchell,  of  London,  England,  who  has  spent  many  years  and  large 
sums  of  money  in  bringing  together  material  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  Additions  to  this  collection  are  desired,  and  gifts  of  material 
illustrating  comparative  odontology  and  typical  or  abnormal  human 
teeth,  will  be  gratefully  received. 

TAFT  LIBRARY 

A  library  of  dental  science  (named  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor 
Jonathan  Taft),  containing  almost  every  known  work  on  this  specialty, 
including  an  almost  complete  file  of  every  dental  journal  published, 
is  shelved  in  the  Dental  building,  where  it  is  accessible  to  all  stu- 
dents. A  finely  appointed  reading  room  is  connected  with  the  library. 
Nineteen  dental  journals  are  regularly  received. 
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TECHNIC  LABORATORIES 

The  new  Dental  College  building  contains  two  large  technical 
laboratories  accommodating  one  hundred  twenty-five  students  each. 
They  are  fitted  out  with  all  new  and  modern  appliances,  such  as : — 
Furnaces,  soldering  tables,  rolling  mills,  and  electric  lathes ;  appli- 
ance, for  the  various  manipulations  of  prosthetic  dentistry,  such  as 
the  construction  of  artificial  dentures  on  gold,  silver,  aluminum,  rub- 
ber, and  other  bases;  appliances  for  the  regulation  of  teeth  and  for 
the  mechanical  treatment  of  oral  deformities  and  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  instruments.  Attention  is  given  to  the  manipulation 
and  management  of  the  precious  metals  with  reference  to  their  use 
for  dental  purposes. 

Each  student  is  furnished  a  work  bench  for  the  instruments  that 
he  has  to  furnish  for  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  If  a  student  has 
any  of  these  instruments  it  would  be  well  to  bring  them ;  but  it  is 
more  desirable  to  defer  purchasing  until  the  advice  of  the  instructor 
in  the  college  has  been  secured,  as  it  is  desirable  that  a  complete 
and  uniform  outfit  should  be  in  the  possession  of  each  student.  This 
outfit  costs  about  fifty  dollars,  and  if  taken  care  of  will  be  a  per- 
manent investment,  as  the  tools  will  all  be  necessary  and  useful  in 
practice.  These  tools  must  be  purchased  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course,  as  they  are  required  during  the  first  as  well  as  during  the 
succeeding  years. 

DENTAL  OPERATING  ROOMS 

The  operating  rooms  are  large,  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventil- 
ated. The  main  room  contains  eighty-five  modem  operating  chairs, 
with  brackets,  fountain  cuspidors,  and  cases  for  instruments.  Other 
rooms  contain  chairs  and  apparatus  for  the  administration  of  anaes- 
thetics, for  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  for  other  purposes.  Each 
student  is  required  to  supply  himself  with  a  dental  engine  and  a  full 
set  of  operating  instruments;  these  must  be  purchased  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  instructor,  and  will  cost  about  one  hundred  dollars.  Like 
the  laboratory  tools,  they  will  be  necessary  to  begin  practice,  and  if 
carefully  used  will  last  many  years;  consequently  care  should  be 
exercised  in  their  purchase.  They  need  not  be  purchased  until  the 
last  half  of  the  second  3rear. 

The  dental  curriculum  is  now  given  in  a  new  building  erected 
especially  for  this  work,  which  is  one  of  the  best  planned  and  equip- 
ped buildings  for  the  purpose  in  the  world. 

COURSES  IN  OTHER  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

Those  who  can  command  the  time  may  also  avail  themselves  of 
numerous  lectures,  or  pursue  elective  studies,  in  the  College  of  Liter- 
ature, Science,  and  the  Arts,  (page  150)  ;  or  may  attend  special  lee- 
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tures  in  the  Medical  School  (page  394),  snch  as  those  on  gynecology 
and  the  diseases  of  children,  or  on  other  subjects  that  are  important 
to  the  practicing  dentist. 


TEXT-BOOKS 

A  list  of  the  text-books  used  and  recommended  is  given  in  the 
special  Announcement  of  the  College,  copies  of  which  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

« 

RULES  GOVERNING  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC 

ACTIVITIES 

For  the  rules  governing  participation  in  public  activities  see  pages 
86  and  S7, 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  Matriculation  Fee  and  the  Annual  Fee  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, and  no  seat  will  be  assigned  to  a  student  until  after  such  pay- 
ment. For  the  rules  governing  Second  Semester  fees  and  the  refund- 
ing of  fees  see  page  10 1. 

Matriculation  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  ten  dollars;  for  all 
others,  twenty-five  dollars. 

Annual  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  one  hundred  seven  dol- 
lars; for  all  others,  one  hundred  twenty-seven  dollars. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  ten  dollars. 

Laboratory  Expenses.  —  Chemical  Laboratories,  —  Students  are 
required  to  pay  for  the  material  and  apparatus  consumed  by  them. 
The  average  expenses  for  the  required  courses  is  about  ten  dollars 
each.  Histological  Laboratory. — A  charge  of  seven  dollars  is  made 
for  material  used  in  this  Laboratory.  Bacteriological  Laboratory, — A 
charge  of  fifteen  dollars  is  made  for  the  expense  of  the  course  in 
this  laboratory.  ■  Anatomical  I^aboratory, — A  charge  of  seven  dollars 
is  made  for  material  used  in  dissecting. 

Incidental  Expenses.  —  The  expenses,  for  incidentals,  teeth, 
rubber,  and  other  material  needed  in  the  technicail  courses,  but  not 
supplied  by  the  University,  are  about  fifteen  dollars  for  each  year. 

The  average  total  expenses  of  a  student  of  dentistry,  including 
University  fees,  board,  books,  etc.,  for  the  college  year  of  nine  months 
are  four  hundred  dollars,  and  upwards,  depending  on  individual 
habits  and  tastes. 

To  avoid  embarrassment,  new  students  should  come  prepared  to 
spend  during  the  first  week  about  $i!;o,  if  residents  of  Michigan,  or 
$175,  if  not  residents  of  Michigan,  for  University  fees,  books,  and 
tools. 

Added  information  in  regard  to  expenses  may  be  found  on  page 
99. 


Graduate  School 


A  special  announcement  giving  additional  information  in  regard 
to  the  Graduate  School  is  issued  annually  in  March^  For  copies  of 
this  Announcement,  and  for  information  concerning  admission  and 
courses  of  study  which  is  not  given  in  the  Announcement,  address 
Professor'  Alfred  //.  Lloyd,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 


The  first  graduate  student  at  the  University  is  recorded  in  the 
catalogue  of  1856.  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Science  were  earliest  conferred,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
being  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1875;.  Changes  made  in  studies  in 
1877- 1878  had  an  important  bearing  on  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity. This  was  due  to  the  multiplication  of  electives  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  credit  system.  The  seminary  method  of  instruction 
began  then  to  assume  considerable  proportions  and  the  movement 
was  strengthened  by  a  growing  demand  for  better  trained  teachers. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  a  Graduate  School  was  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  dnd  the  Arts.  Thus 
provision  was  made  for  a  more  systematic  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  higher  work,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  separate  instruc- 
tion of  graduate  students. 

In  the  fall  of  19 12  the  Graduate  School  was  reorganized  so  as 
to  include  graduate  work  in  all  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  management  of  the  Graduate  School  is  vested  in  an  Exec- 
utive Board  of  seven,  together  with  the  President  and  the  Dean  of 
the  School. 


ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

ADMISSION 

The  privileges  of  the  Graduate  School  are  open  to  graduates  of 
any  school  or  college  of  this  University  requiring  a  four-year  course 
for  graduation,  and  to  graduates  of  other  universities  and  colleges 
of  recognized  standing  who  are  qualified  to  pursue  with  profit  the 
advanced  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  University.     But  admission 

*  Formerly  known  as  the  Graduate  Department. 
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1o  study  in  the  School  d»es  not  imply  necessarily  admission  to  can- 
didacy for  a  degree. 

Graduates  of  other  institutions  whose  course  of  study  is  not  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  that  prescribed  at  this  University  are  re- 
quired to  do  an  additional  amount  of  undergraduate  work  before 
bt>ing  admitted  to  formal  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree. 

For  information  in  regard  to  enrollment  for  graduate  study  in 
the  Summer  Sesison,  see  page  485. 

REGISTRATION 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must 
present  himself  vvith  his  credentials  to  the  Dean,  and  submit  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  from  the  institution  from  which  he  comes.  This 
certificate  should  specify  the  degree  he  has  obtained,  the  courses  he 
has  completed  leading  to  his  bachelor's  degree,  the  scholarship  grades 
or  marks  attained  or  received  in  each  course,  and  the  basis  of  the 
grading  or  marking  in  force  in  said  institution. 

All  students  of  the  Graduate  School,  whether  registered  in  a 
previous  year  or  not,  are  required  to  register  with  the  Dean  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  of  residence.  Such  registration  must  be  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  insure  recognition  that  the  residence 
requirement  has  been  met. 

Blanks  showing  the  course  of  study  the  student  is  pursuing  must 
be  filed  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  or  Summer  Session  at  the 
office  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  may  register  in  the  Graduate  School  at  any  time  up  to 
and  including  the  first  Saturday  of  the  semester.  After  this  day  stu- 
dents may  register  only  with  permission  of  the  Dean,  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  fee  of  $5.00,  This  fee  may,  in  special  cases 
of  enforced  absence  or  illness,  be  remitted  upon  application  to  the 
Dean  of  the  School. 

Undergraduates  of  this  University,  who  at  the  beginning  of  a 
given  semester  are  within  three  hours,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Summer  Session  within  two  hours,  of  graduation,  may  be  permitted 
to  register  in  the  Graduate  School  and  have  that  semester  or  Sum- 
mer Session  counted  towafd  the  residence  requirement  for  a  higher 
degree.  Such  students  must  pay  the  fees  required  in  the  undergrad- 
uate College  or  School  in  which  they  are  primarily  registered. 

Students  who  finish  the  undergraduate  course  of  this  University 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  who  continue  their  residence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  are  permitted  to  register  in  the  School 
and  thus  secure  the  privileges  of  its  membership,  even  though  the 
bachelor's  degree  is  not  conferred  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

'Applicants  who  do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree, 
may  be  admitted  and  registered  as  special  graduate  students.  Such 
graduate  students  must  designate,  and  have  approved  by  the  Dean, 
the  general  lines  of  study  which  they  wish  to  pursue. 
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Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  during  the  aca- 
demic year  are  requested  to  inform  the  office  without  delay  of  such 
withdrawal. 

Changes  of  subjects  originally  selected  must  be  reported  to  the 
Dean  for  approval. 


UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIPS 

Ten  University  Fellowships  with  an  annual  value  of  $300  and 
five  with  a  value  of  $500  each  have  been  established  by  the  Board  of 
Regents.  Applications  for  appointment  to  these  fellowships,  which 
are  open  to  graduates  of  any  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing,  must  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  upon 
special  blanks  obtainable  from  him  upon  request. 

Each  fellow  shall  pursue  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  the 
professors  in  charge  of  the  departments  in  which  he  elects  his  sub- 
jects.   (See  pages  474  to  480.) 

Fellows  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year,  but  may  be  eligible 
for  reappointment. 

Holders  of  fellowships  are  required  to  pay  the  matriculation 
fee  (if  not  already  paid),  tlie  annual  fees,  the  diploma  fee,  labora- 
tory expenses,  and  similar  charges,  the  same  as  other  students  of  the 
school  or  college  in  which  their  work  lies. 

Applications  for  appointment  to  these  fellowships  should  be 
made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before  March  i  of  the 
year  preceding  the  appointment. 


STATE  COLLEGE  FELLOWSHIPS 

By  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  faculties  of  ten  colleges  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  are 
authorized  to  nominate  each  year  to  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
Graduate  School,  some  member  of  their  respective  senior  classes,  or 
one  of  their  graduates  of  not  more  than  four  years*  standing  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  a  State  College  Fellowship,  with  a  stipend  of 
$300,  for  the  next  academic  session.  Such  candidates,  when  duly 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  shall  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  University 
Fellows.  (See  above.)  All  nominations,  accompanied  in  each  case 
by  a  brief  statement  of  the  nominee's  fitness  for  appointment,  and 
an  indication  of  the  lines  of  graduate  work  he  expects  to  pursue, 
should  be  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than 
May  15.  Each  college  should  also  nominate  an  alternate  to  the  reg- 
ular candidate. 
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OTHER  FELLOWSHIPS 

For  other  fello\A'shi*ps  open  to  students  enrolled  in  the  Graduate 
School,  see  page  88. 


CHARACTER  OF  GRADUATE  WORK 

The  essential  feature  of  graduate  work  is  specialization  of  study. 
Every  graduate  student  is  expected  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  field  of  study  and  of  the  methods  employed  in  this  field  so 
that  he  will  be  able  to  approach  his  subject  in  an  independent  and 
critical  spirit.  After  a  student  has  selected  the  department  of  study 
in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize,  his  work  will  be  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  subject  of  special- 
ization or,  in  case  of  study  for  the  highest  degrees,  of  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Dean.  This  professor  or  this  committee 
will  arrange  a  course  of  study  suited  to  the  student's  desires,  needs, 
and  previous  attainments,  will  assist  him  in  the  choice  of  a  subject 
for  a  dissertation,  if  such  be  required,  pass  judgment  upon  his  dis- 
sertation when  it  is  written,  conduct  his  exaniination,  and,  if  the 
examination  is  creditably  sustained,  report  him  to  the  Executive 
Board  as  worthy  of  the  degree  sought.  The  nature  of  the  work,  pre- 
scribed, and  of  the  supervision,  varies  according  to  the  subject 
chosei),  the  degree  sought,  and  the  previous  attainments  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  work  may  consist  of  attendance  upon  certain  specified 
courses  of  study,  of  reading  to  be  done  privately  and  reported  upon, 
or  of  original  research  to  be  carried  on  more  or  less  independently. 

A  student  may  elect  work  in  more  than  one  School  or  College 
provided  the  courses  chosen  form  a  coherent  group.  Advanced  under- 
graduate courses  will  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  a  degree  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Executive 
Board.  It  is  expected  that  all  work  done  by  a  graduate  student  will 
be  of  superior  grade. 

Although  the  work  of  the  Graduate  School  is  in  large  part 
planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to  specialize 
in  definite  subjects,  the  opportunities  of  the  School  are  open  to  other 
students  as  well. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 

The  degrees  conferred  on  the  completion  of  approved  courses  of 
study  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science, 
Master  of  Science  in  I'orestry,  Master  in  Landscape  Design,  Master 
of  Science  in  Engineering,  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health,  Me- 
chanical Engineer,  Civil  Engineer,  Electrical  Engineer,  Chemical  En- 
gineer, Marine  Engineer,  Naval  Architect,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doc- 
tor of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Public  Health. 
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THE  MASTERS'  DEGREES— A.M.,  M.S. 

A  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  study  for  the  master's  degree 
may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year  of  resident  study 
at  this  University  provided  that  the  year  has  been  spent  in  taking 
full  work  in  studies  of  graduate  grade,  and  that  a  satisfactory  record 
has  been  made. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  the  one  usually  conferred,  though 
candidates  who  pursue  scientific  studies  may  at  their  option  receive 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  work  done  in  residence  is  mainly  in  courses  of  study  regu- 
larly announced,  but  private  work  is  often  undertaken  under  special 
direction. 

A  student  who  has  received  the  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college 
not  of  sufficiently  high  standing,  or  who  has  not  previously  taken 
such  courses  as  are  required  in  preparation  for  graduate  work,  must 
expect  to  spend  more  than  one  year  in  residence,  the  length  of  time 
to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  character  of  his  previous  work 
and  the  quality  of  his  work  in  this  School. 

All  graduate  students  taking  regularly  announced  courses  of  stud> 
are  expected  to  attend  the  examinations  given  in  such  courses. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY— M.S.F. 

The  work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Forestry  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  professor  of  For- 
estry and  consists  mainly  of  prescribed  courses.  The  department  of 
Forestry  publishes  annually  a  special  Bulletin  which  contains  full 
information  concerning  the  work  leading  to  this  advanced  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes : — 

1.  Graduates  of  this  University  who  have  received  either  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  and  have  com- 
pleted the  courses  prescribed  for  the  first  four  years  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Forestry.  Such  students  are  usually  permitted  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  one  year, 

2.  Graduates  of  this  University  and  of  other  institutions  of 
recognized  standing,  who  have  successfully  pursued  courses  in  general 
science  approximately  equivalent  to  those  prescribed  for  the  first  four 
years,  are  required  to  spend  two  years  in  residence  in  order  to  obtaiu 
the  Master's  degree. 

3.  Graduates  of  this  University  and  of  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  approved  standing,  whose  preparation  is  deficient  in  some 
of  the  important  required  courses,  notably  in  botany  and  in  other 
natural   history  subjects,   are   required   to   spend   a  longer  period   in 
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order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Forestry.  This  period  will  depend  upon  the  preparation  and 
ability  of  the  student. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry  are 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  or  of  Master  of'  Science.    (See  page  475.) 

MASTER  IN  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN— M.L.D. 

Graduates  of  this  University  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in 
Landscape  Design  will  receive  the  degree  of  Master  in  Landscape 
Design  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  requirements  for  the 
same.  The  graduate  work  in  I^andscape  Design  consists  largely  of 
prescribed  courses  and  may,  in  general,  be  completed  in  one  year.  A 
special  bulletin  giving  full  description  of  courses  in  Landscape  De- 
sign may  be  had  upon  applicatcion  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING— M.S. 

All  students  wishing  to  study  for  an  advanced  degree  in  Engi- 
neering must  have  received  the  bachelor's  degree  from  this  Univer- 
sity,  or  from  some  other  university  or  technical  school  of  recognized 
standing.  According  to  the  previous  training  in  engineering  studies, 
two  classes  of  students  may  be  distinguished. 


A  graduate  from  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture 
of  this  University  or  from  a  technical  school  of  recognized  standing 
who  wishes  to  continue  his  work  in  the  same  branch  of  engineering 
or  architectural  study  in  which  he  has  received  the  corresponding 
bachelor's  degree,  will  find  it  possible  to  complete  the  work  required 
for  the  master's  degree  in  one  year,  provided  his  work  proves  to  be  of 
superior  grade. 

B 

A  graduate  whose  training  in  engineering  has  not  been  equiva- 
lent to  the  courses  offered  by  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Arch- 
itecture of  this  University  must  expect  to  spend  more  than  one  year 
in  the  Graduate  School  before  he  will  be  allowed  to  receive  his  degree. 
The  length  of  time  varies  with  the  previous  attainments  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  character  of  his  work.  Unless  previously  completed, 
the  equivalent  of  the  following  undergraduate  curricula  must  be  taken 
by  the  student  before  being  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering:  the  English,  Foreign  Language, 
Mathematics,  physics,  chemistry.  Descriptive  Geometry,  and  Engi- 
neering Mechanics  required  of  all  students  except  architects  in  the 
College  of  Engineering,  and  in  addition  at  least  fifteen  hours  of  the 
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fundamental  technical  requirements  of  the  group  in  which  he  desires 
to  specialize. 

A  student  presenting  the  minimum  requirement  must  spend  at 
least  two  years  on  an  approved  course  of  study  and  complete  it  with 
more  than  average  standing. 

Should  a  student  be  required  to  take  more  than  a  yearns  work 
from  the  undergraduate  courses  above  mentioned,  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  Graduate  School,  but  must  enroll  in  the  College 
of  Engineering. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering 
are  subject  to  all  the  general  regulations  for  the  master*s  degree,  (see 
pdge  475).   In  addition  they  are  required  to  write  a  satisfactory  thesis. 


After  the  student  has  selected  the  department  of  study  in  which 
he  wishes  to  specialize,  his  work  will  be  under  the  inmiediate  super- 
vision of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Dean,  of  which  committee 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned  shall  be  the  chairman.  This 
committee  will  assist  the  student  in  the  choice  of  a  thesis,  and  will 
pass  judgment  on  the  thesis  when  it  has  been  published,  and  conduct 
previous  to  recommendation  for  the  degree,  a  final  examination  cov- 
ering the  courses  pursued  by  the  candidate,  and  the  thesis. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ARCHITECTURE— M.S. 

All  students  wishing  to  study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence in  Architecture  must  hold  the  corresponding  bachelor's  degree 
from  this.  University  or  some  other  institution  of  recognized  stand- 
ing. The  graduate  work  must  be  of  advanced  character,  a  thesis 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  some  building  being  required  in 
the  second  semester  of  the  graduate  year. 

All  students  in  this  course  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations 
of  the  Graduate  School. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH— M.S. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health 
must  possess  the  degrees  of  Kachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
or  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  one  aca- 
demic year,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  University  in  the  fall, 
and  continuing  until  the  following  June.  At  the  close  of  the  course 
a  diploma  of  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  will  be  given  to  all 
who  successfully  complete  their  courses  and  show  fitness  for  work, 
in  public  health.  The  moral  character  of  applicants  for  the  degree 
must  be-  shown  to  be  ab(Jve  question. 

All  candidates  for  the  above  degree  are  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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THE  ENGINEER'S  DEGREE 

Civil  Engineer — C.E.;  Mechanical  Engineer — ^M.E.;  Electrical 

Engineer — ^E.E.;    Chemical   Engineer — Ch^.;    Naval 

Architect  —  Nav.  Arch.;  Marine  Engineer  — 

Mar.E.;  or  Architect — ^Arch. 

These  advanced  degrees  will  be  conferred  only  upon  persons  who 
have  proved  their  ability  to  plan  and  direct  professional  work  or 
original  investigation  in  applied  science. 

A  candidate  for  any  of  these  degrees  must  have  received  a  bach- 
elor's degree  from  an  approved  college,  at  least  five  years  before 
registration  for  the  advanced  degree.  He  mast  have  been  engaged 
in  professional  work,  in  responsible  charge  of  the  same  for  at  least 
one  year,  and  must  present  at  the  time  of  registration  a  detailed 
account  of  his  professional  experience  at  that  time,  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  Executive  Board  after  consultation  with  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Dean. 

He  must  have  pursued  before  receiving  the  degree  an  amount 
of  advanced  study  equivalent  to  at  least  one  year's  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity. This  work  must  have  been  performed  under  the  direction 
of  a  special  committer,  or  be  approved  by  such  a  committee.  Those 
who  have  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering 
from  this  School  may  be  excused  from  part  of  the  advanced  study 
required,  in  case  the  work  done  for  the  master's  degree  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  acceptable  towards  the  higher  degree. 

He  must  also  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  giving  evidence  of 
his  professional  attainments  and  his  fitness  to  receive  the  degree 
sought. 

A  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  not 
later  than  May  i,  if  the  candidate  wishes  to  receive  his  degree  at 
Commencement.  Candidates  for  these  degrees  usually  register  in  ab- 
sentia (for  fees  see  page  482). 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREES— Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

The  Doctor's  degree  is  conferred  solely  in  recognition  of  marked 
ability  and  scholarship  in  some  relatively  broad  field  of  knowledge 
such  as  the  Ancient  Languages,  Philosophy,  History,  Political  Science, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  etc.  For  this  purpose  the  student  will  be  re 
quired  to  work  under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee.  A  portion 
of  the  work  consists  in  pursuing  regularly  announced  graduate  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  chosen  subject,  and  in  such  cognate  subjects 
as  may  be  selected  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  committee. 
However,  the  principal  method  of  developing  a  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject consists  in  pursuing  independent  research  work  in  some  sub 
division  of  the  selected  subject,  and  the  scholarly  presentation  of  the 
result  of  such  investigation  in  the  form  of  a  dissertation. 

No  definite  term  of  required  residence  can  be  specified.     As  a 
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rule,  three  years  of  graduate  study  are  necessary,  the  last  two  se- 
mesters of  which  must  be  spent  at  this  University.  This  last  require 
ment  may  be  waived,  however,  in  the  case  of  Bachelors  of  this  Uni- 
versity who  have  spent  one  year  in  residence  pursuing  courses  lead- 
ing to  an  advanced  degree.  Credit  may  be  allowed  for  graduate 
courses  taken  in  other  universities  of  recognized  standing. 

A  student  wishing  to  become  an  applicant  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree must  first  present  himself  to  the  Dean,  indicating  on  a  blank 
furnished  for  that  purpose  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to 
work.  The  supervision  of  the  student's  work  will  then  be  entrusted 
to  a  special  committee. 

Not  every  applicant  for  the  doctor's  degree  will  be  accepted  as 
a  candidate.  A  student  wishing  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  doc- 
tor's degree  must  make  a  formal  application  to  be  so  enrolled  at 
least  two  semesters  prior  to  the  time  for  presenting  himself  for  ex- 
amination. At  tUis  time  the  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be  chosen 
and  approved  by  the  committee  concerned. 

No  student  shall  be  registered  as  a  candidate  for  the  doctor's 
degree  until  he  has  done  one  year  of  satisfactory  graduate  work  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  this,  or  some  other  university  of  recognized 
standing. 

No  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  sufficient  for 
purposes  of  research. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  the  one  usually  con- 
ferred, though  candidates  who  pursue  studies  along  scientific  lines 
may  at  their  option  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH— D.P.H. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  must 
possess  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  or 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  Their  first  year's  course  is  identical  with  that 
prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health. 
The  second  year's  work  must  be  spent  in  research  work  in  one  or 
more  of  these  subjects,  with  the  presentation  of  a  dissertation  con- 
taining original  work  of  sufficient  merit,  which  must  be  passed  upon 
by  and  defended  before  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  concerned 
in  the  giving  of  the  courses.  A  portion  of  the  prescribed  work  may 
be  taken  elsewhere,  but  the  right  to  do  this  must  be  left  with  the 
special  committee  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DISSERTATION 

The  dissertation  must  exhibit  creditable  literary  workmanship, 
but  its  acceptance  depends  more  upon  its  subject-matter  than  upon  its 
rhetorical  qualities.  It  must  be  an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge 
and  must  be  founded  upon  the  author's  own  investigations  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  his  committee.  The  treatment  should  be  as 
concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits.   Fvery  dissertation  should 
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contain  a  clear  introductory  statement  of  the  problem  investigated, 
and  likewise  a  final  resume  of  results.  .  It  should  be  preceded  by  an 
analytical  table  of  contents,  with  page  references,  and  a  full  list  of 
the  authorities  consulted-  The  larger  divisions  and  the  more  im- 
portant minor  divisions  should  be  indicated  by  suitable  headings. 
It  is  expected  that  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  dissertation  will 
require  the  greater  part  of  an  academic  year. 

The  dissertation  must  be  completed  and  a  t.ypeivritten,  bound 
copy  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  as 
early  as  the  first  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  expects 
to  take  the  degree.  This  copy  will  remain  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Graduate  School.  If  the  examination  of  the  candidate  is  to  take 
place  on  some  other  date  than  in  the  month  of  June  the  dissertation 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  at  least  one  month  before  the  can- 
didate can  present  himself  for  examination. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor 
of  Science,  or  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of 
his  dissertation,  is  required  to  have  the  dissertation  printed  in  full  or 
in  part,  as  may  be  approved  by  the  responsible  committee.  To  guaran- 
tee the  printing  of  the  dissertation,  he  is  required  to  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University,  between  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  dissertation  and  the  time  fixed  for  his  examination,  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars.  This  deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  of  failure 
to  pass  his  examination,  or  whenever  he  shall  cause  his  dissertation 
to  be  printed  at  his  own  expense,  or  shall  have  it  published  in  a  form 
and  under  auspices  approved  by  the  responsible  committee.  The  can- 
didate is  required  to  deposit  one  hundred  fifty  copies  of  the  printed 
dissertation  in  the  University  library,  these  copies  to  be  used  for 
exchange  with  other  universities.  Provision  has  been  made,  however, 
that  in  cases  where  this  requirement  would  work  hardship,  it  may 
be  waived  on  recommendation  of  the  candidate's  committee. 

In  the  printing  of  this  dissertation  at  his  own  expense  the  can- 
didate will  be  expected  to  use  good,  substantial  paper,  and  sightly 
topography.  A  page  four  inches  by  six,  with  outside  margins  of  at 
least  one  inch,  is  recommended.  The  dissertation  must  be  bound  with 
cover  and  title-page,  and  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  title  and 
name  of  the  author,  must  bear  the  following  inscription:  A  dis- 
sertation submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (or  of  Science,  or  of  Public  Health), 
in  the  University  of  Michigan. 


EXAMINATIONS 

All  graduate  students  in  attendance  upon  regular  courses  in  which 
stated  examinations  are  held,  whether  during  the  semester  or  at  its 
end,  are  required  t,o  tak^  these  examinations  with  the  clftss^s  con- 
cerned. 
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No  final  examinations  for  the  master's  degree  will  be  required 
unless  demanded  by  the  department  in  which  the  student  specializes. 

The  final  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degrees  are 
commonly  held  during  the  first  part  of  June;  but  the  examinations 
can  usually  be  arranged  at  any  time  when  a  candidate  has  fulfilled 
all  the  technical  requirements  and  has  satisfied  his  committee  and  the 
Dean  that  his  work  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  an  examination. 

After  the  candidate  has  completed  all  work  except  the  disserta- 
tion he  may  be  given  a  preliminary  examination,  covering  this  work. 
In  this  case  the  final  examination  will  be  on  the  subject  of  the  disser- 
tation only. 

Ordinarily  the  examinations  are  oral,  and  in  each  case  they  are 
held  before  those  comprising  the  special  committee  in  charge  of  the 
candidate's  work  and  before  such  others  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Dean.  The  examination  may  be  preceded  by  such  written  or  cral 
tests  as  individual  instructors  consider  necessary. 

WORK  IN  ABSENTIA 

As  a  rule  work  in  absentia  is  not  permitted,  but  a  student  who 
has  practically  completed  the  work  required  for  a  degree,  may  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  degree  without  further  resi- 
dence at  the  University,  on  such  conditions  as  the  Executive  Board 
may  determine  in  each  case.  In  the  case  of  Ihe  master's  degree  this 
privilege  is  restricted  to  graduates  of  this  Uni7>ersity.  Candidates 
who  find  it  necessary  to  complete  a  portion  of  their  work  in  absentia 
are  required  to  petition  the  Executive  Board  through  the  Dean  for 
such  privilege,  and  if  the  petition  is  granted,  they  must  register  in 
absentia  and  keep  the  Dean  informed  of  their  continued  connection 
with  the  School  and  of  the  progress  of  their  work. 

Candidates  for  the  engineer's  degree  who  have  completed  the 
graduate  work  required  for  the  degree  usually  complete  the  thesis  as 
students  in  absentia. 

RULES   GOVERNING  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC 

ACTIVITIES 

For  the  rules  governing  participation  in  public  activities  see  pages 
86  and  87. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Graduate  students  who  are  regularly  matriculated  in  the  Uni- 
versity, may  carry  on  work  during  the  Summer  Session  which  will 
count  toward  an  advanced  degree.  Graduates  of  other  universities 
or  colleges  of  similar  standing,  who  are  competent  to  enroll  for  a 
higher  degree,  may,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  twenty-six  dollars, 
matriculate  in  the   University  and  begin  graduate  study  during  the 
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Summer  Session.  This  fee  of  twenty-six  dollars  includes  the  regular 
matriculation  fee  and  the  fee  for  the  current  Summer  Session. 

Candidates  for  the  master^s  degree,  if  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  may  present  themselves  for  examination  after  at- 
tendance upon  three  Summer  Sessions  of  this  University,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of 
the  proper  committee. 

Graduates  of  other  institutions  who  have  been  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  the  master^s  degree,  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
after  attendance  upon  two  Summer  Sessions  and  one  semester's  resi- 
dence in  the  University,  or  after  attendance  upon  four  Summer  Ses- 
sions. 

Full  information  concerning  graduate  courses  in  the  Summer 
Session  may  be  found  in  the  Announcements  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  of  the  Summer  Session.  These  Announcements  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  Matriculation  Fee  and  the  Annual  Fee  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. For  the  rules  governing  Second  Semester  fees  and  the  re- 
funding of  fees  see  page  10 1. 

Matriculation  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  ten  dollars;  for  all 
others,  twenty-five  dollars. 

Annual  Fee. — For  Michigan  students,  forty-two  dollars;  for  all 
others,  sixty-tivo  dollars.  The  annual  fee  required  for  all  graduates 
who  are  granted  the  privilege  of  pursuing  studies  for  a  master's 
degree  in  absentia  is  ten  dollars. 

Penalty  for  Late  Registration. — After  the  first  Saturday  of  the 
semester  students  may  register  only  with  permission  of  the  Dean, 
and  upon  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  five  dollars. 

Summer  Session  Fee. — For  matriculates,  twenty-one  dollars; 
for  non-matriculates,  tvjenty-six  dollars.     See  Summer  Session  above. 

Part  Time  Fee. — Persons  engaged  in  teaching  in  public,  paroch- 
ial or  private  schools,  as  well  as  practicing  engineers  and  physicians, 
who  are  regularly  admitted  as  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  may 
elect  not  more  than  five  hours  a  week,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
ten  dollars  in  lieu  of  the  regular  annual  fees.  Such  students  must 
pay  the  matriculation  fee  the  same  as  other  students. 

This  privilege  of  enrolling  at  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars  is 
extended  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School  who  have  completed 
their  course  work  for  the  doctor's  degree,  but  have  not  completed 
the  dissertation  requirement. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  ten  dollars.  A  fee  of  two  dol- 
lars is  charged  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma. 

For  laboratory  fees  and  other  expenses  see  page  99. 
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A  special  Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session,  containing  fur- 
ther particulars  than  here  are  given  in  regard  to  the  courses  of  in- 
struction, etc,  is  published  annually.  Copies  of  this  Announcement 
can  be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  Shirley  W.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the 
University, 


In  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University»  courses  of  instruction 
are  offered  in  the  College  of  literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  the 
Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  the  Medical  School,  the 
Law  School,  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  University  also 
conducts  courses  in  Library  J\fethods,  and  maintains  an  Engineering 
Camp  and  a  Biological  Station  at  Douglas  Lake  in  Cheboygan 
County,  Michigan. 

While  these  courses  are,  for  the  most  part,  equivalent  in  every 
respect  to  the  courses  given  during  the  Academic  Session,  special  ad- 
vantages are  offered  to  advanced  and  graduate  students. 

The  Administration  of  the  Summer  Session  of  19 17  is  in  charge 
of  Edward  H.  Kraus,  Dean,  and  Tfiomas  E.  Rankin^  Secretary, 
and  the  following:  Arthur  G.  Hall,  Registrar,  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts;  Louis  A.  Hopkins,  Colleges  of  Engi- 
neering and  Architecture;  Charles  W.  Edmunds,  Medical  School; 
Edwin  C.  Goddard,  Law  School;  Julius  O.  Schlotterbeck,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy;  Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School;  Clarence  T.  Johnston,  Director  of  Camp  Davis;  and 
George  R.  LaRue,  Director  of  the  Biological  Station. 

In  the  summer  of  1917  the  session  will  open  on  Monday,  July 
22,  and  continue  for  eight  weeks,  except  in  the  Medical  and  Law 
Schools.  The  session  in  the  Medical  School  is  six  weeks  in  length. 
In  the  Law  School  the  session  will  open  on  Monday,  June  25,  and 
will  continue  for  ten  weeks. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


i  There  are  no  formal  renuirements  for  admission  to  the  Summer 

Session  and  its  courses  are  open  to  all  persons  qualified  to  pursue  them 
to  advantage.  Students  who  have  been  dismissed  from  the  University 
will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Summer  Session  without  the  consent 
of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  of  which  they  were  members. 
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REGISTRATION 

111  order  to  facilitate  arrangeinents  for  the  accommodation  of 
prospective  students,  it  is  urged  that  all  persons  contemplating  work 
in  the  Summer  Session  should  notify  the  Secretary  on  or  before  June 
25.  The  offices  of  the  University  Treasurer  and  of  the  several  Sec- 
retaries will  be  open  for  the  registration  of  students  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  June  29  and  30.  So  far  as  possible,  it  is  expected  that 
all  students  will  arrange  to  reach  Ann  Arbor  by  June  30^  in  order 
to  secure  rooms  and  to  register. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  courses  in  la.^  are  requested  to  reg- 
ister on  June  22  and  23,  as  the  work  in  that  School  begins  on  June  25. 

To  register  the  student  must  enroll  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  or  College  in  which  he  wishes  to  pursue  studies,  and  pay 
his  fees  to  the  Treasurer.  No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes 
in  any  School  or  College  except  upon  presentation  of  the  Treas- 
urer's receipt. 


CREDIT  FOR  COURSES 

Regular  students  of  the  University  will  receive  credit  toward 
graduation  for  work  done  in  courses  of  University  grade,  upon  pass- 
ing satisfactory  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  season.  A  record 
is  kept  of  all  University  credits  earned  by  students  and  these  credits 
may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  in  case  the  student  becomes,  sub- 
sequently, a  candidate  for  a  degree.  The  number  of  hours  credit 
allowed  for  courses  offered  in  the  various  Schools  and  Colleges  is 
indicated  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  courses,  and  where 
no  such  mention  is  made,  no  credit  is  given.  Since  the  work  of  the 
Summer  Session  is  equivalent  to  similar  w^ork  of  the  academic  year, 
it  is  now  possible  for  a  student  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  by  attendance  upon  three  academic 
and  three  Summer  Sessions.  Similar  reductions  in  time  are  also 
possible  in  all  other  colleges  or  schools  save  the  Medical  School. 

In  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  the 
Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  given  for  work  done  in  any  one  Summer  Session  is  eight 
hours. 

Requests  for  further  information  concerning  credits  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  or  College  in  which  credit 
is  desired. 


CREDIT  CERTIFICATES 

Students  of  the  Summer  Session  who  are  not  matriculated  in 
the  University  will,  upon  request,  receive  certificates  of  attendance 
and  of  work  satisfactorily  j)erformed.  Application  for  these  cer- 
tificates must  be   made  at  least   two   weeks   before   the  close   of   the 
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Session,  and  the  applicant  must  leJive  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  or  College  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  an  envelope,  stamped 
and  directed  to  his  home  address.  The  certificate  will  then  be  for- 
warded by  mail. 


GRADUATE  WORK 

All  graduate  courses  are  open  to  students  who  are  properly 
qualified  to  pursue  them.  Graduate  students  who  are  regularly  ma- 
triculated in  the  lTni>ersity  and  properly  registered  with  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  may  carry  on  work  during  the  Summer 
Session  which  will  count  toward  an  advanced  degree.  (See  Matricu- 
lation below.) 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree,  if  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  may  present  themselves  for  examination  alter 
attendance  upon  three  Summer  Sessions  of  the  University,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of 
the  proper  committee.  Graduates  of  other  institutions  may  present 
themselves  for  examination  for  such  degree  either  after  attendance 
upon  four  Summer  .Sessions  or  after  two  Summer  Sessions  and  one 
semester's  residence  in  the  University. 

Candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  will  find  that  the  Summer 
Session  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  research  work.  Detailed 
information  concerning  the  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


MATRICULATION 

Formal  admission  to  the  University  and  payment  of  a  matricu- 
lation fee  are  not  required  for  students  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Those  who  so  desire,  however,  may  be  admitted  and  matriculated 
upon  presentation  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  they  desire 
to  enter,  of  proper  credentials  fully  covering  the  requirements  for 
admission. 

Persons  desiring  to  matriculate  at  this  time  should  mail  their  cre- 
dentials to  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  concerned,  at  least 
one  month  before  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  matriculation  fee,  which  is  ten  dollars  for  a  citizen  of 
Michigan,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  person  who  comes  from  any 
other  State  or  country,  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student  to 
the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  the  University. 

Graduates  of  any  reputable  college  or  university,  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  are  competent  to 
enroll  for  a  higher  degree,  may,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  twenty- 
six  dollars,  matriculate  in  the  University  and  enter  upon  graduate 
study  during  the  Summer  Session.  This  fee  of  twenty-six  dollars 
includes  the  regular  matriculation  fee  and  the  fee  for  the  current 
Summer  Session. 
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FEES 

The  fee  for  the  Summer  Session  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture, 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  in  the  Graduate  School,  is  $21.00,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  courses  taken.  This  fee  will  be  required 
of  those  who  wish  to  attend  as  visitors,  as  well  as  those  who  wish 
to  do  regular  work  and  attend  the  examinations. 

In  the  Medical  School  the  fee  is  $16.00  for  laboratory  and 
demonstration  courses,  and  $26.00  for  the  more  strictly  clinical 
courses,  regardless  of  the  number  taken. 

In  the  Law  School  the  fee  is  $26.00. 

The  fee  for  the  courses  in  Embalming  and  Sanitary  Science  is 
$61.00. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  register  in  the  School  or  Col- 
lege in  which  the  major  part  of  his  work  is  done,  and  if  he  desires 
to  elect  work  in  another  School  or  College  in  which  the  fee  is  higher, 
he  will  be  required  to  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $5.00  for  each  course 
so  elected.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  all  cases  where  laboratory 
or  demonstration  fees  are  required,  such  fees  are  to  be  paid  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  Summer  Session  fee. 

For  additional  information  concerning  fees  and  expenses,  see 
page  99,  and  also  under  Matriculation,  page  485. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1 

The  following  courses  were  given  during  the   Summer   Session 
of  1916: 

COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS* 

GREEK 

\s.  Homer's  Iliad ;  Selections.     Two  hours.     Professor  Winter. 

14.     Greek   Religion  and    Mythology.     Tivo   hours.     Professor    Bon- 
ner. 

i6j.  Greek  Literature  in   English.     Two  hours.     Professor  Winter. 

FOR   GRADUATES 

21.     Pindar.     Professor  P.onner. 
7^.  Aeschylus.     Two  hours.     Professor  Bonner. 
7fl.  Herodotus.     Professor  Bonner. 
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SEMITICS  AND  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  BIBLE  AND  THE 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION 

1.  Israelitish  History  and  Prophecy.    Tuo  hours.    Professor  Wat- 

erman. 

2.  The  Ethnic  Faiths.     Ttvo  hours.     Professor  Waterman. 

LATIN 

Ys.  Beginning  Latin.     Assistant  Professor  Crittenden. 

Zs.  Caesar's  Gallic  War. — Professor  Winter. 

4J.  Virgil.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  CRirrENDEN. 

6j.  Rapid  Reading  of  Easy  Latin.  Two  hours.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Crittenden. 

7^.  Latin  Writing.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Crittenden. 

20.     Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Latin.     Two  hours.     Assist- 
ant Professor  Crittenden. 

21c.  Teachers*  Course  in   Cicero.      Two   hours.     Assistant  Professor 
Crittenden. 

5^.  Roman  Literature  in  English.     Two  hours.     Professor  W^inter. 

FOR  graduates   AND   UNDERGRADUATES 

Qj.  Roman  Inscriptions  and  Roman  Coins,  interpreted  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  Roman  Literature  and  Roman  History.  Two  hours. 
Professor  Kelsey. 

FOR  GRADUATES 

i%c,  Latin  Language.    Two  hours.    Professor  Meader. 
i6f.  The  Fasti  of  Ovid.     Two  hours.    Professor  Kelsey. 

GENERAL   LINGUISTICS   AND    COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY 

5  A  J.  Principles    of    Linguistic    Science    and    Comparative    Philology. 
Two  hours.     Professor  Header. 

FRENCH 

las.  Beginners'  Course.     Six  hours, 

1.  Beginners'  Course.     Four  hours. 

2.  French  of  the  Second  Semester.    Four  hours,     Mr.  Wann. 

3.  Second    Year    French.      Four    hours.      Mr.    Bursley    and    Mr. 

Wann. 
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7.     Advanced  Composition.     Two  hours.     Professor  Thieme 
13J.  Conversation.     Two  hours.     Professor  Levi. 
52.     French  Drama.     Tivo  hours.    Professor  Levi. 

FOR   GRADUATES 

56.  French  Criticism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Two  hours.  Pro- 

fessor Thieme. 

57.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.     Two  hours. 

Professor  Thieme. 

ITALIAN 

IS.  Beginners'  Course.    Four  hours.    Assistant  Professor  McLaugh- 
lin. 

SPANISH 

1.  Beginners*  Course.     Four  hours-.     Mr.  del  Toro. 

2.  Elementary  Course.    Four  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Ken  yon. 

3.  Second  Year.    Four  hours.    Mr.  Bonilla. 

7.    Advanced  Practical  Spanish.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Bonilla. 
17.     Teachers*  Course.    T7tJ0  hours.    Professor  Wagner. 

for  graduates 
5.     Don  Quixote.     Tivo  hours.     Professor  Wagner. 

9.    The  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.     Two  hours.    Professor 

Wagner. 

II.    The  Novel  Before  Cervantes.     Two  hours.     Professor  Wagner. 

15.     Old  Spanish  Grammar  and  Readings.     Two  hours.     Professor 
Wagner. 

GERMAN 

las.  Beginners'  Course.    .Six  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Hauhart. 

I.       Beginners'  Course.    Four  hours.     Dr.  Schwabe. 

2a.     Reading  of  easy  German  stories,  with  practice  in  speaking  and 
writing  German.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Florer. 

3J.     Modern  Prose.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Scholl. 

^ea.  Scientific  German.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Scholl, 

5.       Goethe's  Iphi genie  and  Tasso,  or  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise, 
7*7^^?  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Ecgert 

9.       German  Composition.    Tivo  hours.   Assistant  Professor  Eggfrt. 

qa.     Advanced  Course  in  German  Composition,  or  German   Essay- 
Writing.     Two  hcurs.    Professor  Dtekhoff. 
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9r.     Advanced  German  Conversation.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Florer. 

IT.       Studies   in    Schillers    Wilhelm   Tell.      Two    hours.     Professor 

HiLDNER. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

13.       Advanced   German   Grammar,     Two   hours.     Professor   Diek- 

HOFF.' 

15.      Goethe's  Faust.    Two  hours.    Professor  Winkler. 

1 8a.     Studies  in  Modern  German  Literature.     Two  hours.     Professor 

HiLDNER. 

19.      German  Romanticism.     Two  hours.    Professor  Winkler. 

21.      Heinrich  Heine.     Two  hours.    Professor  Boucke. 

27.       Introduction  to  Middle  High  German.     Two  hours.     Professor 

DiEKHOFF. 

39.      Proseminary  in  Goethe.     Two  hours.     Professor  Boucke. 

39a.     Proseminary  in  Schiller,  Herder,  or  the  Storm  and  Stress  Move- 
ment.    Two  hours.     Professor  Winkler. 

GOTHIC 

1.  Lectures  on  Phonology  and   Morphology  and  Reading  of  the 

Gospels.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Eggert. 

SCANDINAVIAN 

2.  Henrik  Ibsen.     Two  hours.    Professor  Bcucke. 

ENGLISH 

\a.     Outline  History  of  English  Literature.     Two  hours.    Assistant 
Professor  Humphreys. 

31.       American   Literature.     Two  hours.     Assistant   Professor   GiN- 
gerich. 

4.  Shakespeare.    Two  hours.    Professor  Tilley. 

24.      The   English   Bible,  its  literary   aspects   and   influences.     Two 
hours.    Assistant  Professor  Humphreys. 

5.  Chaucer.    Tivo  hours.    Professor  Demmon. 

5r.     History  of  English  Drama.     Two  hours.     Professor  Tilley. 

3dt.    Anglo-Saxon.    Two  hours.    Professor  Tilley. 

3^.     History   of    the    English    Language.      Two    hours.      Professor 
MOORE. 
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2ga.    Wordsworth  and  his  Contemporaries.     Two  hours.     Assistant 
Professor  Gingerich. 

30.       Eighteenth  Century  Romanticism.  T^vo  hours.    Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Humphreys. 

iQtf.    Poetics.     Tiuo  hours.     Professor  Demmon. 

13a.     Introduction  of  the  Poetry  of  Browning.     Tivo  hours.     Profes- 
sor Strauss. 

18^.    The  Development  of  the  English  Novel.     Two  hours.    Profes- 
sor Strauss. 

RHETORIC 

Genera]  Courses  in  Rhetoric. 

la.    Practical  Composition.    Two  hours.  ■  Dr.  Mallory. 

2fl.     Practical     Composition.       Two     hours.       Assistant     Professor 

Brumm. 
3a.    Narrative  Writing.    Two  hours.    Dr.  Mallory. 

4a.     Exposition  and  Criticism.     Titfo  hours.     Dr.  Maljlory. 

II.      The  Teaching   of   Business    English   in    High    Schools.      Two 
hours.    Professor  Mori  arty. 

i6fl.    Modem    English    Prose.      Tivo    hours.      Assistant    Professor 
Brumm. 

17.      Diction  and  Usage.     T^vo  hours.    Mr.  Cowden. 
Courses  in  Journalism. 

3ifl.     Elementary  Newspaper  Writing.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Pro- 
fessor WviiTE. 

32«.    Advanced  Newspaper  Writing,     Two  hours.    Assistant  Profes- 
sor White.  / 
Graduate  Work. 

I5fl.    The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Argumentation.     Two  hours.    As- 
sistant Professor  Brijmm. 

20.      Short- Story  Writing.     Two  hours.     Professor  Rankin. 

28.       Studies  in  the  Dramatic  Form  of  Wri.ting.     Two  hours.     Pro- 
fessor Rankin. 

30.    Studies  in  Theories  of  Style.     Two  hours.     Professor  Rankin. 

ORATORY 

la.  Elocution.    Tiuo  hours.    Mr.  Eich. 

2.  Public  Speaking.     7  wo  hours.     Mr.  Eich. 

4^.  Shakespearean  Reading.     Two  hours.     Professor  TRUEBLOor>. 

5a.  Debating.     Two  hours.     Professor  Trueblood. 

II.      Oral  Interpretation  of  Tennyson.     Tivo  hours.     Assistant  Pro- 
fessor IlOLLISTER. 

13.      Oral  English.     T7V0  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Hollister. 
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FINE  ARTS 

la.     General  Introductory  Course  in  Fine  Arts.     Two  hours.     Pro- 
fessor Cross. 

17a.    The  Technique  and  Criticism  of  Painting.     Two  hours^     Pro- 
fessor Cross. 

HISTORY 

"J a.     History  of  Rome  to  the   Reorganization  by  Diocletian.     Two 
hours.     Professor  Watermann. 

8a.    The    Hellenistic   World    from   Alexander   to   Augustus.     Two 
hours.    Professor  Watermann. 

50a.    The  Teaching  of  History.     Two  htfvrs.     Professor  Dow. 

12a,    The   History  of  Europe   since    1870.      Two  hours.     Professor 
Turner. 

47a.     Seminary   in    Recent    English    and    European    History.      Two 
hours.    Professor  Turner. 

14J.     The  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States, 
1760- iS 1 5.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Robinson. 

60.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1916.     Two  hours.    As- 

sistant Professor  Robinson. 

61.  The  Opening  of  the  Far  West,  15 19- 1848.     Two  hours.     Pro- 

fessor Boi.roN. 

62.  Seminary  in  the   Relations  of  the   United  States  with   Mexico. 

Two  hours.    Professor  Eoiton. 

52.      Present  Day  Latin- America.    Two  hours.    Dr.  Schurz. 
51.       Latin-American  History.     Tivo  hours.     Dr.  SCHURZ. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

\s.       Elements  of  Political   Economy,   I.     Principles.     Two  hours. 
Mr.  Armstrong. 

las.  General  Economics.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Armstrong. 

2s.     Elements  of  Political  Economy,  II.     Current  Problems.     Two 
hours.    Mr.  Armstrong. 

3^.     Labor  Problems.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  DowRiE. 

fys.     The  American  Transportation  Problem.     Two  hours.     Profes- 
sor Sharfman. 

'js.     Economic  Theory,  with  special  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Val- 
ue and  Distribution.     T7vo  hours.     Professor  Friday. 

9^.     Money  and  Credit.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  DowRiK. 
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los.     Banking  Theory   and    Practice.      Two   hours.     Assistant   Pro- 
fessor DOWRTE. 

15^.    The  Corporation  and  Trust  Problems      Ttvo  hours.     Professor 
Sharfman. 

38^^.  Accounting  Principles.     T2V0  hours.     Mr.  Paton. 

38^^.  Accounting  Practice.     Two  hours.    Mr.  Paton. 

40J'.     Advanced  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice.     Two  hours.     Pro- 
fessor Friday. 

SOCIOLOGY 

igs.     Principles  of  Sociology;  Social  Organization.     7 wo  hours.     Dr. 
Thompson. 

20s.     Problems  in  Sociology.     Two  hours.    Dr.  Thompson, 

2 1  J.    Social  Evolution.    Two  hours.    Dr.  Thompson. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

la.     American  Government.     Two  hours.     Dr.  Hayden. 

$a.     Public  International   Law.     Two  hours.     Professor  Reeves. 

6a.    History    of    American    Diplomacy.      Two    hours.      Professor 
Reeves. 

7fl.     British    Government    and    Administration.      Two    hours.      Dr. 
Hayden. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

introductory  courses 

IS.     Introduction  to  Philosophy.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor 
Vibbert. 

ys.     Pilementary  Psychology.    Two  hours.     Dr.  Adams. 

9.       Introduction  to   Logic.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Profesor  Sei.- 
lars. 

FOR  undergraduates  AND  GRADUATES 

$s.     Introduction  to  Ethics.     T700  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Sel- 

LARS. 

lis.     Present-Day  Tendencies  in  Philosophy.     Two  hours.     Assistant 
Professor  Vibbert. 

i6s.     Aesthetics.     7'7vo  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Parker. 

iScs.  Philosophy  of  Religion.     T7V0  hours.    Professor  Weni.ey. 

Ses.  Teachers*  Course  in  Ethics.     Two  hours.     Professor  Wenley. 
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8j.     Experimental  Psychology.     Tjvo  hours.     Dr.  Adams  and  Miss 

Perkins. 
24CS.  Psychology  of  Advertising.     Two  hours.     Dr.  Adams 

FOR   GRADUATES 

^ik.     Seminary  in  Psychology.     Professor  Pillsbury.  ' 

EDUCATION 

HISTORICAL    COURSES 

1.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Education.     Two  hours.    As- 

sistant Professor  Jackson. 

3.       History  of  Education.    Modern  Period.     Two  hours.    Assistant 
Professor  Jackson. 

THEORETICAL  COURSES 

5.       Psychology   of   Education.      Two   hours.     Assistant   Professor 
Breed. 

34.       Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology.     Two  hours.     Assistant 
Professor  Breed. 

45a.     Experimental  Education.     Two  or  more  hours,  to  be  arranged. 
Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

administrative    COURSES 

14.       Social  Education.     Two  hours.    Professor  Whitney. 

Ida.    School  Administration.     Two  hours.     Professor  Whitney. 

18.       High  School  Program  of  Studies   (Curriculum).     Two  hours. 
Professor  Davis. 

32.       Secondary  Education.    Advanced  Course.     Two  hours.    Profes- 
sor Davis. 

MATHEMATICS 

80.  Plane  Geometry.     Mr.  CoE. 

81.  Solid  Geometry.     Mr.  RousE. 

82.  Elementary  Algebra.     Mr.  Baldwin. 

83.  Trigonometry.     Two  hours.    Professor  Karpinski. 

84.  Algebra.     Two  hours.    Mr.  Miller. 

2.  Analytic  Geometry.     Four  hours.     Mr.  Wells. 

86.       Geometry  and  Algebra.     Two  hours.     Professor   Beman. 

3.  Calculus.     Four  hours.     Professor  Markley  and  Mr.  Coe. 

89.       Calculus.     Four  or  five  hours.     Mr.  Poor. 

51.       Introduction  to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Finance,  Insurance, 
and  Statistics.     Two  hours.    Mr.  Baldwin. 

48.       History  of  Mathematics.     T^vo  hours.     Professor   Karpinski. 
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FOR   GRAnUATES 

90.       Differential  Equations.     Ttvo  hours.     Professor  Beman. 

92a.    Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.    Two  hours.    Pro- 
fessor Field. 

93a.    Algebr^.     Professor  Field. 

94.  Geometry.    Professor  Field. 

97.  Advanced  Calculus.     7'wo  hours.    Professor  Ford. 

98.  The  Theory  of  Potential.     Tmo  hours.    Professor  Ford. 

95.  Infinite  Series  and  Products.     Jwo  hours.     Professor  Ford. 

96.  The  Elements  of  Mechanics  with  Application  to  Physical  and 

Astronomical  Problems.     Two  hours,     Mr.  CoE. 

ASTRONOMY 

IS.     Modern  Astronomy.     Two  hours.     Professor  Curtiss. 

3.      Practical  Astronomy.     Two  hours.    Professor  Hussey. 

21.      Physical  Astronomy.     T7V0  hours.     Professor  Curtiss. 

PHYSICS 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Z.  Physics  for  Admission.     Dr.  Lindsay. 

1.  General  Physics.     Four  hours.     Professor  Henderson. 

2.  General  Physics.    Four  hours.    Dr.  Rich. 
la.  Problems.     One  hour.     Dr.  Rich. 

2a.     Problems.     One  hour.     Dr.  Rich. 

lE.  General  Physics.     Five  hours.     Professor  Henderson  and  Dr. 
Rich. 

2E.   General  Physics.    Five  hours.    Dr.  Rich. 

3.  Laboratory^  Work.     Assistant   Professor  Colby,   Dr.   Lindsay, 

and  Dr.  Kent. 

FOR    UNDERGRADTJATKS    AND    GRADUATES 

5.  Electrical  Measurements.     Four  hours.     Professor  Smith   and 

Dr.  Kent. 

6.  Advanced    Electrical    Measurements.      Four    hours.      Professor 

Smith  and  Dr.  Kent. 

8.  Advanced   Physics. — Electricity,   Afagnetism,  and   Light.     Four 

hours.    Assistant  Professor  Williams. 

9.  Direct  Current   Machinery.      Ttvo   hours.     Assistant   Professor 

Williams. 

17.       Recent  Progress  in  Physics.     Tivo  hours.     Professor  Randall. 
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FOR   GRADUATES 

24.  Theory  of  Light.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Coi3Y. 

29.  Advanced  Laboratory  Worl:.  Two  hours.  Professor  Randall. 
31.  .  Thermodynamics  I.  T^vo  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Coiby. 
38.  Research.     Professor  Randall. 

CHEMISTRY 

FOR.  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  General  and   Inorganic  Chemistry.     Two   hours.     Dr.   Harris 

and  assistant. 

la.     General   and   Inorganic   Chemistry.      Laboratory   Work      Two 
hours.     Dr.  Harris  and  assistant. 

2.  General    and    Inorganic    Chemistry.      Two    hours.      Professor 

Ijchty  and  assistant. 

2a.     General   and   Inorganic   Chemistry.      Laboratory   Work.      Two 
hours.     Professor  Lichty  and  assistant. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.    Five  hours.     Mr.  McAlpine. 
3a.     Qualitative  Analysis.    Four  hours.    Mr.  Cole. 

I2s.     Household  Science.     Three  hours.     Professor  Ziefle. 

FOR    undergraduates    AND    GRADUATES 

6j.    .Inorganic    Preparations.      Laboratory    Work.      Two    or    four 
hours.     Professor  LiCHTY. 

5.       Quantitative   Analysis.     Beginning  Course.     Five  hours.     As- 
sistant Professor  Willard  and  assistant. 

28.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Three  to  five  hours.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Willard  and  assistant. 

30.  Advanced  Qualitative  Chemistry.     Two  hours.    Mr.  Cole. 

lOJ.     Organic   Chemistry.     Two  hours.     Dr.   Kamm. 

42.  Organic  Preparations.  Two  to  five  hours.  Dr.  Kamm  and 
Mr.  Perkins. 

8j.     Elementary  Theoretical  and  Physical   Chemistry.     Two  hours. 
Dr.  Bartell. 

8E.    Elementary  Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry.     Three  hours. 
Dr.  Bartell. 

9^.     Physical  Chemistry  Applied  to  Analysis.     Two  hours.    Assistant 
Professor  Smeaton  and  assistant. 

13J.  Physical  Chemical  Measurements.  Laboratory  Work.  Two, 
four,  or  six  hours.  Dr.  Bartell,  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  as- 
sistant. 
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15.  History  of  Chemistry  and   Development  of   Chemical   Theory 

from  remote   times  to   the   present.      Two  hours.     Assistant 
Professor  Smeaton. 

33J.     Chemical  Technology  of  Fuel   Utilization.     See  Chemical   En- 
gineering   2,  page  502. 

35.      Technical  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis.    See  Chemical  Engineering  9, 
page  502. 

iia.     Drug,  Assaying  and  Pharmacopceial  Testing.    See  Pharmacy  3^, 
page  505. 

44a.    Analysis  of  Foods,  Drugs,  etc.    See  Pharmacy  44s,  page  505. 

FOR  GRADUATES 

37.       Original  Investigation  in  Analytical  Chemistry.     Credit  to  be 
arranged.    Assistant  Professor  Wii.lard. 

39.       Laboratory  Work  in  Chemical  Technology  on  Chosen  Subjects. 
Professor  Ware. 

16.  Laboratory  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Credit  to  be  ar- 

ranged.     Prpfessor  Lichty. 

17.  Laboratory  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry.     Credit  to  be  ar- 

ranged.   Dr.  Kamm. 

43'       Organic  Synthesis  and  Ultimate  Analysis.     Two  to  five  hours. 
Dr.  Kamm. 

49.       Laboratory  Problems  in  Organic  Chemistry.     Credit  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Dr.  Kamm. 

44b,    Analysis  of  Foods,  Drugs,  etc.    Five  hours.    Professor  Zieflk. 

18.  Laboratory  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry.     Credit  to  be  ar- 

ranged.    Assistant  Professor  Smeaton. 

21.       Laboratory  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry.     Credit  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Dr.  Bartell. 

METALLOGRAPHY 

See  Chemical  Engineering  8,  page  502. 

MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY 

I.       Elements    of    Mineralogy.      Two    hours.      Assistant    Professor 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Peck. 

17.      Gems  and  Precious  Stones.     Two  hours.     Professor  Kraus. 

4.  Determinative    Mineralogy.      Two   hours.     Assistant   Professor 

Hunt  and  Mr.  Peck. 

5.  Qualitative    Blowpipe    Methods.      Two    hours.     Assistant    Pro- 

fessor Hunt. 
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9.       Lithology.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor   Hunt  and   Mr. 
Peck. 

3.       Crystal  Measurements.    Professor  Kraus  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Hunt, 

8.       Special  Work.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Kraus  and 
Assistant  Professor  Hunt. 
Graduate  Work. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

21.      Teachers'   Course  in   Physiography.     Two   hours.     Dr.   Sauer 
and  assistant. 

23.      Geographic  Influences.     Two  hours.     Dr.  Sauer  and  assistant. 

3iaf.    Commercial  Geography.    Two  hours.    Dr.  Sauer  and  assistant. 
Graduate  Work. 

ZOOLOGY 

I.       Elements  of  Animal  Biology.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Profes- 
sor La  Rue  and  Mr.  Russell,. 

i8a.     Zoology   for  Teachers.     Two   hours.     Assistant   Professor    La 
Rue  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

3a.     Heredity.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Hegner. 

For  courses  in  Zoology  offered   at   the   Biological   Station   see 
page  506. 

BOTANY 

for  undergraduates 

I.       Elements  of  Plant  Biology.     Tv,w  hours.     Assistant  Professor 
Kauffman. 

2s.    Algae,  Liverworts,  Mosses,  and  Ferns.    Four  hours.     Assistant 
Professor  Kauffman. 

3.       Microbiology  of  Soil,   Air,   Water,   and   Food.     Two   or  four 
hours.     Professor  Pollock. 

4^.     Agricultural  Botany.     Four  or  eight  hours.     Assistant  Profes- 
sor Bartlett. 

?.      Trees  and  Shrubs.     Two  hours.     Professor  Pollock. 

6^.     Mycology  and  Plant  Diseases.     Four  hours.     Assistant  Profes- 
sor Kauffman. 

for  undergraduates  and  graduates 

7^.    Agricultural  Botany.     Four  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Bart- 
lett. 

20.       Advanced  Mycology  and  Pathology.     Three  or  six  hours.     As- 
sistant Professor  Kauffman^. 
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FOR   GRAnUATES, 

42,  44.     Research  in  Physiology,  Soil  Biology,  and  Nutrition  of  Soil 
Fungi.     Four,  six,  or  eight  hours.     Professor  Pollock. 

46.       Research  in  Bacterial  Diseases  of  Plants.     Four,  six,  or  eight 
hours.     Professor  Pollock. 

50.       Mycology  and   Pathology.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Assistant 
Professor    Kauffman. 

54.       Credit  to  be  ai  ranged.    Assistant  Professor  Bartlett. 

For  courses  in  Botany  offered  at  the  Biological  Station  see  page 
506. 

LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 

IS.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Landscape  Design.     Two  hours. 
Professor  Tealdi.  , 

^s.    Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers.     T%vo  hours.     Professor  Tealdl 

5^.     Civic  Improvements.     Tivo  hours.     Professor  Tealdi. 

DRAWING 

See  announcement  on  page  500. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

The  work  in  Physical  Training  for  Women  was  given  by  Miss 
Theresa  Booth  Maley.  The  courses  for  men  were  given  by  Dr. 
George  A.  May,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Training  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Waterman  Gymnasium  for  Men. 

courses  for  women 

1.  General  Gymnastics. 

2.  Corrective  Gymnastics  for   Individual  Improvement. 

3.  Dancing — Aesthetic. 

4.  Tennis,  Archery. 

5.  Swimming. 

6.  Normal   Class   in   Folk    Dancing   and   Games   for   School-Room 

and  Play-ground. 

courses  for  men 

1.  General  Gymnastics  and  Physical  Training. 

2.  Corrective  Gymnastics. 

3.  Treatment  of  Emergencies. 

4.  Anthropometry. 

5.  Special  Contest  Exercises.    • 
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COLLEGES  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

ENGLISH 

I.    Theme -Writing  and  Oral  Exposition.    Four  hours.    Mr,  Thorn- 
ton. 

9.     Business  English.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Moriarty. 

10.  Business  English.     Tivo  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Moriarty. 

11.  The  Teaching  of  Business  English  in  High  Schools.    Two  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Moriarty. 

GERMAN 

is.  Beginners'  Course.     Six  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Hauhart. 

I.     Beginners'  Course.     Four  hours.     Dr.  Schwabe.  • 

4.     German  Scientific  and  Technical  Literature.     Four  hours.     As- 
sistant Professor  Lee. 

FRENCH 

is.  Beginners'  Course.    Six  hours.     Mr.  Huklrurt, 
.1.     Beginners'  Course.    Four  hours.     Mr.  Rathke. 

SPANISH 

See  announcement  of  courses  on  page  488. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

See  announcement  of  courses  on  page  491. 

LAW 

See  announcement  of  courses  on  page  504. 

MATHEMATICS 

la.  Trigonometry.     Professor  Karpinski. 

1.  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry.     Fair  hours.     Mr.  Miller. 

2.  Analytic  Geometry.    Four  hours.     Mr.  Rouse. 

3.  ,  Calculus.     Five  hours.     Dr.   Kuestermann. 

4.  Integral  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations.     Five  hours.     Mr. 

Poor. 
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ASTRONOMY 

See  announcement  of  courses  on  page  494. 

PHYSICS 

See  announcement  of  courses  on  page  494. 

CHEMISTRY 

See  announcement  of  courses  on  page  495. 

METALLOGRAPHY 

See  announcement  of  courses  on  page  496. 

MINERALOGY 

See  announcement  of  courses  on  page  496. 

GEOLOGY 

See  announcement  of  courses  on  page  497. 

DRAWING 

A.  Free-Hand  Drawing  in  Charcoal  and  Pencil.    Mr.  Barnes. 

B.  Free-Hand  Drawing  in  Pencil,  Wash,  or  Color.     Mr.  Barnes. 

C.  Descriptive  Geometry.     Four  hours.     Mr.  Tanghe. 

I.     Geometrical    Drawing.      7^7/;^?,   three,   or  four  hours.     Assistant 
Professor  Finch. 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry  I.     Two  hours.    Mr.  Tanghe. 

5.  Descriptive  Geometry  If.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Tanghe. 

4a.  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Shades  and  Shadows.     Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Finch. 

5^.     Perspective  and  Stereotomy.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor 
Finch. 

SHOP  PRACTICE 

\s.  Wood  Shop.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Yeatman. 

2s.  Forge  Shop.     Tivo  hours.     Mr.  Yeatman. 

3jr.  Pattern-making  and  Foundry.     Four  hours.     Mr.  Yeatman. 

4^.  Machine  Shop.    Four  hours.     Mr.  Sweet. 

5.     Instrument-making.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Stevenson. 
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SURVEYING 

3J.  Summer  Camp.     Field  Work.     Eight  hours.     Professor  Johns- 
ton and  others. 

45".  Use  of  Instruments.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Rasch- 

BACHER. 

ENGINEERING  MECHANICS 

1.  Kinematics,  Statics.     Four  hours,     Mr.  Ericson  and  Mr.  Bos- 

ton. 

2.  Strength  of  Materials.     Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Stev- 

ens. 

3.  Dynamics.     Three  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Stevens. 

4.  Hydromechanics.     Tivo  hours,     Mr.  Boston. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

1.  Machine  Drawing.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Pawlow- 

SKI. 

2.  Elements  of  Machine  Design.     Three  hours.    Assistant  Profes- 

sor Pawlowski. 

3.  Steam  Engines  and  Other  Heat  Engines.    Four  hours.     Assist- 

ant Professor  RowEN. 

4.  Hydraulic  Machinery'.     Three  hours.     Professor  ZowsKi. 

5.  Thermodynamics.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Rowen. 

7.  Mechanical  Laboratory.     T^vo  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Ems- 

wiler. 

8.  Mechanical  Laboratory.     Two  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Ems- 

WILER. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

2.  Fundamentals  of  Electric  Circuits  and  Apparatus.    Four  hours. 

Professor  Bailey,  Assistant  Professor  Lovell,  and  Assistant 
Professor  MacKayanagh. 

3.  Theory  of  Electric  Circuits  and  Apparatus.     Four  hours.     Pro- 

fessor HiGBiE,  and  Assistant  Professor  MacKayanagh. 

4.  Advanced  Theory  of  Electric   Circuits  and   Apparatus.     Three 

hours.    Professor  Cailey,  and  Assistant  Professor  Lovell. 

7.     Illumination   and  Photometry,     Two  hours.     Professor  Higbie. 

18.     Research  Work   in   Electrical   Engineering.     Professors   Bailey 
and  Higbie. 
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CTTKIHTCAL  Sll€raE£SEHG 

1.  Engineerin]^  Materials.    Professor  Wake. 

2.  Fuels.     One  kottr.    Assistant  Professor  Badges. 

S.     Metallography.     Two  kjurs,    .4^istaiit  Professor  A.  E.  White- 

Q.    Teclmical  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis.     Tmo  k<-'arj.     .Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Badges. 

I  a.  Chemical  Technology.  Three  ta  eiq-kt  kavars.  Professor  Wasz, 
Assistant  Professor  .4.  E  White,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Badges. 


ASCrHrrSCTTTSAI.   DESIGX 

4.  Elementary  -Architectural   Design- 

5.  Intermediate  and  Advanceii  Ardiitectnral  Design. 

CQX5nnrcno3r 

jr.     Carpentry:    Materials,  Framing,   Details. 


t-HAND    OaAWTXil 

A.  Drawing  in  Charcoal  and  PenciL 

B.  Drawing  in  FenrfT,  Wash,  or  Coicr.     T-iij    'uvri.     Mr.  Baa3ES. 

MEDICAL  SCH«''OL 


r.     La^cnircry    Wjri   in    ETaman   AaaJrmv.      Dr.    W:R»-£5Tsa    rni* 

jsjsi^carrr. 
2.     Lecrjres*.  Fecinricns.  and  Labcra^cry  Wert  in  Emhryulogy  xs^ 

HusTjic^.     Mr.  Gciu. 

RACTSSISIjQeT 

r.     \  jc-jines   ind  Sfjrj-R.?at:!:::i:ns.     A5-5ii?cnir  Pr'jf'?5ir*jr  Dh^jiti? 

PSTSIOLOCT 
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PATHOLOGY 

1.  Laboratory  Course  in  Pathology.     Professor  Warthin  and  Dr. 

Weller. 

2.  Course    in    Pathological    Technique.      Four    hours.      Professor 

Warthin  and  Dr.  Weller. 

3.  Pathology   of   the    Female    Genito-Urinary    Organs.      Professor 

Warthin  and  Dr.  Weller. 

4.  Special  Pathology  of  the  Infectious  Diseases.   Professor  Warth- 

in and  Dr.  Weller. 

5.  Autopsy  Technique  for  Embalmers. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Experimental  Pharmacology. 

SURGERY 

1.  Clinical  Surgery.     Dr.  Hoyt. 

2.  Operative  Course  in  Surgical  Technique  and  Operative  Surgery. 

Dr.  Hoyt. 

3.  Genito-Urinary  Surgery.     Professor  Loree. 
a.     Surgical. 

.  b.     Cystoscopies. 

INTERNAL  MEDICINE 

1.  Clinical  Medicine.     Dr.  Schmidt. 

2.  Clinical  Microscopy.     Dr.  Gilbert. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

I.     Clinical  Neurology. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 

1.  Ophthalmic  Surgery.     Professor  Parker. 

2.  External  Diseases  of  the  Eye.    Professor  Parker  and  Dr.  Slo 

CUM. 

3.  Refraction.    Dr.  Si.ocum  and  Dr.  Clay. 

OTOLARYNGOLOGY 

1.  Clinical  Demonstration.     Professor  Canfield  and  Dr.  Wendel. 

2.  Operative  Surgery. 

3.  Functional  Examination  of  the  Ear. 
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OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY 
OBSTETRICS 

1.  Practical  Obstetrics.     Dr.  Bartholomew- 

2.  Obstetric  Diagnosis.    Dr.  Bartholomew. 

3.  Demonstration  and  Manikin  Course.     Dr.  Bottsford. 

4.  Junior  Palpation  Course.     Dr.  Bartholomew. 

GYNECOLOGY 

5.  Clinical  Gynecologic  Diagn^osis.     Dr.   Looi^tis. 

6.  Diagnostic  and  Operative  Gynecology.    Dr.  LooMis. 

DERMATOLOGY  AND  SYPHIL0L06Y 

1.  Section  Work  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  .Syphilis.     Professor 

Wile  and  Dr.  Elliott. 

2.  Syphilology.    Lecture  and  Clinic  Course.    Professor  Wile. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

June  26  to  July  29. 

first  year  subjects 

Contracts. — Williston's  Cases.    Nine  hours  a  week.     Professor  Page. 

Torts. — Bohlen's  Cases.    Six  hours  a  week.    Professor  HolbroC'K. 

Common  Law  Pleading. — Sunderland's  Cases.     Nine  hours  a  week* 
Professor  Bogle. 

Property  II. — Gray's  Cases,  Vol.  II  (end  Ed.).    Nine  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Aigler. 

SECOND   AND   THIRD   YEAR   SUBJECTS 

Evidence. — Wigmore's  Cases.     Six  hours  a  week.     Professor   Lane. 

Property  III. — Aigler's  Cases.    Six  hours  a  week.     Professor  Aigi.er. 

Code  Pleading. — Sunderland's  Cases.     Six  hours  a  week.     Professor 
Bogle. 

Equity  Jurisprudence. — Ames's  Cases.     Nine  hours  a  week      Profes- 
sor Richards. 

Mortgages. — Durfee's  Cases.     Six  hours  a  week.     Professor  Durfeb. 
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July  31  to  Skptember  i. 

first  year  subjects 
Contracts. — Willislon's  Cases.     Nine  hours  a  iveek.     Mr.  Grismore. 
Torts. — Bohlen's  Cases.    Six  hours  a  week.     Professor  Holbrook. 
Agency. — Goddard's  Cases.    Nine  hours  a  week.     Professor  Goddard. 

second  and  third  year  subjects 

Evidence. —  Wigmore's   Cases.     Six  hours  a  week.     Professor   Lane. 

Property  III. — Aigler's  Cases.    Six  hours  a  week.     Professor  Aict.ER. 

Bailments  and  Carriers. — Goddard's  Cases.     Stx  hours  a  week.     Pro- 
fessor Goddard. 

Trusts. — Ames*s  Cases.     Nin^  hours  a  7veek.     Professor  Hohfeld. 

Judgments. — Rood's  Cases.    Six  hours  a  week.    Professor  Rood. 

^Fi7/j.-^Gray's  Cases.     Vol.  4.    Nine  hours  a  lueek.    Professor  Rood. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

IS.  Theory  of  Pharmacy.     Four  hours.     Professor  Stocking. 

75".  Manufacturing  Pharmacy.     Four  hours.     Professor  Stocking. 

3^".  Pharmacopoeial  Testing  and  Drug  Assaying.    Four  hours.    Pro 
fessor  Stocking. 

44J.  Food  and  Drug  Analysis.   Three  or  five  hours.   Professor  Ziefle. 

I2s.  Household  Science.     Three  hours.     Professor  Ziffle. 

LIBRARY  METHODS 

The  following  instruction  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Li- 
brarian W.  W.  Bishop: 

1.  Cataloging. 

2.  Classification. 

3.  Reference  Work. 

4.  Book-Binding. 

5.  Children's  Libraries. 
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BIOLOGICAL  STATION 

ZOOLOGY 

loi.  The  Natural  History,  of  Vertebrate  Animals.     Two  hours.     As 
sistant  Professor  Ellis. 

103.  The  Natural  History  of  Invertebrate  Animals,  Exclusive  of  In- 

sects.    Four  hours.     Professor  Strong. 

105.  The  Natural  History  of  Insects.    Assistant  Professor  Ellis. 

107.  The  Natural  History  of  Birds.    Four  hours.    Professor  Strong. 

109.  Special  and  Research  Work  in  Zoology.  Tzno,  four,  six,  or  ei^hf 
hours.  Professor  G laser.  Professor  Strong,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Ellis,  and  Dr.  Cort. 

BOTANY 

102.    Field  and  Forest  Botany.    Four  hours.    Dr.  Holman. 

104.  Systematic  Botan}'.     Two  hours.     Dr.  Ehlers. 

106.  Ecology.     Four  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Gates. 

108.  Plant  Anatomy.    Two  hours.    Dr.  Holman. 

no.  Advanced  Systematic   Botany.     Two  hours.     Dr.   Ehlers. 

112.  Special  and  Research  Work  in  Botany.  Two,  four,  six,  or  eight 
hours.  Assistant  Professor  Gatj:s,  Dr.  Holman  and  Dr. 
Ehlers. 


I 
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EMBALMING  AND  SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Bacteriology  and  Sanitary  Science.    Dr.  Partridge. 

Chemistry.     Assistant  Professor  Hale  and  assistant. 

Anatomy.     Mr.  II gag. 

Autopsy  Technique.     Professor  Warthin. 

Mortuary    Law.     Professor   RcoD. 

Practical  Embalming.     Mr.  AsKiv. 


List  of  Graduates  of  1916' 


COLLEGE   OF  LITERATURE,   SCIENCE, 

AND  THE  ARTSt 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
(IN    FORESTRY) 


Ernest  John  Allmendinger 
Clyde    Emerson    Bastian 
Simeon  Rexford  Black 
Melvin   Ira   Bradner 
Albert   Keene   Galloway 
•Raymond   Frederick   Grefe 
George  Maxwell   Hoak 


Seth  Guilford  Hobart 

Wilson  Gordon  Homer 

Walter    Ehresmann   Jotter 

Owen   Lloyd   Love  joy 

Frederic  Joachim  William  Soil 

Lester   Charles  Staudt 

Ifarold  Lorenzo  Tandy  14 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Charles  William  Anderson 
William   Carlos   Dowd 


(IN  CHEMISTRY) 

Nettie  Zoble 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Charles   Edward  Anderson 
George  Roy  Backus 
Donald  Kay  Bacon 
Theodore   Swift   Barnett 
Frederick  Franklin   Blicke 
Charles  Ancil  Bosworth 
Harold  Mathew  Bowcock 
Lyman  Crowell  Boynton 
George  J.   Busman 
Clarence  Arthur  Christensen 

As  of  the  Class  of  19 14 
John  Timon  Connell 
James  Miirle  Cork 
Roland  Spuhler  Cron 
Fred  Plumer  Currier 


**Bernhard   Hildebrandt  Dawson 
With    Special   Mention    in    As- 
tronomy 
John   Otto   Dieterle 
Douglas  Donald 
Arvid   Waldemar  Erickson 
John  Frederick  Edward  Foss 
Ralph  James  Frackelton 
Helen  L.   B.   Gage 
Albert  J.   Gans 
Roy  Mark  Greenthal 
Merit  Donald  H^aag 
George  Rudolph  Herrmann 
Dorothy  Baxter  Inglis 
Tsoong  Ching  Lieu 


*  The  list  of  .Graduates  contains  the  names  of  all  persons  on  whom 
degrees  were  conferred  during  the  year  191 6. 

t  Those  graduates  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  whose  names  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*)  receive  their  degrees 
"With  Distinction" ;  those  whome  names  are  preceded  by  a  double 
asterisk   (**)   receive  their  degrees  "With  High  Distinction." 
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Maynard  Amu  Norril  Eugene  Frederidi  Traub 

Daniel   Iputiaa  Clyde  Reynoldi  Vivian  Arthur  V«o  Volkenhurgh 

Joseph  Sthober  Richiig  Elbridge  Robinson  Waile 

Juan  Rodrignei  Gaillard  Peter  WilleH 

Henry    lUy    Ruuell  Dolpbus  Williams 

James  Harold   Smith  4 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


John  Roy  Bio 
Edna  Elizabeth 
Wilber   Esmoar: 


Roy  C 

••Rutl 


^arle  Dickinson  Atwater  Kenneth  Warren  Burdieii 

Faul   Morgan  Aullman  -Rulh   Olean    Burkley 

Edith    Dean    Austin  Esther  Louise    Bury 

"Mildred  Avery  Bacbers  Martha  Aliee   Butler 

With  Sptcial  Uention  in  French       'Ronald    Augustus    Butter 
Artbur   Needham   Bacon  John  Patrick  CaSey 

Cornelius   George   Baer  Marguerite  Helen  Caley 

Felix    Sacngep    Baer  "Ella   Marilla   Campbell 

Gerald   Vera   Baker  WUliam  James  Campbell 

Lloyd   Ross    Ball  Marjorie    Mary    Carlisle 

David  Raymond  Baltentine  Rulb  Alice  Carmichael 

Ruth   Gladya   Balsam  Mildred  Malvina  Carpenter 

John  butler  Barker  "Eber   Malcolm  Carroll 

Julia  Neal  Barksdale  "Aaron  Hamilton  Chute 

Alice  Maude  Barnard  Kenneth  Smith  Clspp 

•■Raymond   Walter    Barnard  Harry  Blaine  Qawson 

Robert   Clinton    Barnum  Arvilla  Rulh   Closser 

James   Madison  Barrett,  Jr.  Myra    Eliiabeth    Cobb 

"Marjorie   France*    Bales  Samuel  Louis  Cohen 

Keith   Wheeler    Baughman  'Russell  Stebbina  Collins 

Ruby   Eliiabeth   Bawden  lose  Colon  (Romin) 

Melvin  Montgomery  Beaver  Boyd  McClellan  Compton 

George    Pomeroy    Becker  Albert  Degolyer  Conkey 

,__i..  .... -o......  Esther  Alice   Cook 

Rutger  Horlon  Cooley 
'Clyde   Ednarda   Cooper 
Genevieve  Beechet  Corey 
Mariola    Cornell 
I'rank  Boyd  Cotner 
Joseph   Ray  Cotton 
Glenn    Monroe  Coulter 


Margaret   Eliiaheth^ogen 
Ethelyn   Repalh   Bolen 
Paul   Murray  Bowen 
Hermann  Eugene   Boier 
Helen    Surridge   Brander 


At  of  the  Class  of  1915 
Fred   Hnrlhurt   Begole,  Jr. 
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Rex  Barnard  Cunliflfc 
Leon    Max    Cunningham 
Meroe  Louise  Currejjr 
'Frances   Adelaide   Gushing 
Martin  Roswell  Daley 
Edgar  Eugene   Daniels 
Anna  May  Deacon 
Jean   Livingstone    Diamond 
Mary  Louise  Dickie 
Linton    B.    Dimond 
Albert   Anson   Dorrance 
Helen   Dow 

Annabel   Marie   Dowling 
Lang^on  Earl  Doyle 
Joseph  Horace  Drake,  Jr. 
*Saluda   Chapman   Drenning 
Russell   Earl   Driver 
Henry  Cowie  Duffield 
♦Gilbert  Stuart  Ebert 
♦Ruth    Elliott 
George  Melvin  Ellis 
Helen  Roberts  Ely 
Pauline  Olga  Emerson 
Emma  Joy   Erwin 
♦♦Anna   Lucretia  Evans 
Leon  Simpson  Evans 
Myrtle   Henrietta   Exley 
Mark  Fakkema 
♦Frances   Farnham 
John   Joseph    Feeley 
Laura    Marie    Feige 
Patricia    Ferguson 
Mark   Ferrell 
Daniel  Bernard  Feyan 
Paul    Leonard    Field 
Ermina   Gertrude  Fillingham 
John   Wilbur   Finkenstaedt 
Gertrude    Mary    Fischer 
Etta  Fisher 
Grace  Irene  Fletcher 
Fred  Svlvester  Flick, 

As  of  the  Class  of  191 4 
John  Francis  Foran 
William   Henry  Fort,  Jr. 
♦Annette    Foster 
George   Ball   Fox 
Alfred  Spalding  Friedrich 
Charles  John  Frisbie 
Iijarvey  LeRoy   Frost 
Edith  Christine   Gabriel 
Honor  Waldo  Gaines 
♦Luella  Gallmeyer 
Vernice  Josephine  Garvin 
Florence  Caroline  Gerber 
Florence  Gerdes 
Earle  Willford  Gibbs  , 
Deborah  McDonald   Gibson 
Robert  Andrew   Gilmour 
Raymond  Edward  Gleichauf 
♦Edward  Boeck  Gnahn 
Harriett  Winslow   Goodrich 
Ilah   Margaret   Gordon 
Frederick  Eugene  Gould 


Douglas  Allan  Graham 
Porter  Graves 

As  of  the  Class  of  1896 
♦♦Martha  Cecelia  Gray 
♦Leon  Greenebaum 
William   Albert    Gressman 
Ellwood   Griest 
Howard  Dixon  Griffith 
William  Charles  Griswold 
Ruby  Mariett  Hall 
Wallace  Clare  Hall 
Joseph  Newton  Hamilton 
Jay  Eaton  Hanna 
Berenice   Merl  Hannan 
Daniel  John  Harrison 
Violet   Ethelwyn   Harrison 
DeVere  Charles  Haskell 
Ralph  Lincoln  Haskins 
Grace  Edna  Haughton 
Herbert  Patrick  Hayden 
Altha  Bernice  Heffelbower 
Oliver  Charles  Heywood 
Isabel   Hicks 
Ralph  Wesley  Hicks 
Gertrude  Lucile  Hills 
Stockbridge   Carleton   Hilton 
William   Hilzinger,   Jr. 
Kathlyn  Collins   Holmes 
Earle    Bree   Holman 
Willard   Henry   Holt 
Jennie  Estelle  Hooper 
Henry  Stoneburner  Hosmer 

♦Edith  L.  Hoyle 

Pao    Hwang    Hsu 

David   Isadore  Hubar 

♦♦Miriam  Elberta  Hubbard 
Jean   Morrison   Hughes 

♦♦Harold   Llewellyn   Humphreys 

♦♦Helen  Lenore   Humphreys 

Viva  Ella   Hunawill 

Henry  Hunderman 

Waldo  Russell   Hunt 

George  Francis  Hurley 

♦Ruth  Sophie  Hutzel 

Dwight   White   Jennings 

Waldemar  Alfred  Paul  John 

Mary  Lillias  Johns 

Adna  Romulus  Johnson,  Jr. 

Harry  Emmanuel  Johnson 

Irwin  Chester  Johnson 

Leroy  Charles  Johnson 

Claude  Albert  Jones 

Donna  Verna  Jones 

Granville  D.  Jones 

John   Francis  Jordan 

Amelia  Rosea  Kaden 

Thomas  Walter  Kelly 

Blanche  Cora  Kerns 

♦♦James  Alexander  Kerns 

♦Marguerite  Sabin  Kerns 

Harry  Watt  Kerr 

Margaret   Osgood   Kilby 

Rachel  Elnora  King 
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Fred  Hamilton  Kinney 
Isaac  Kinsey,  Jr. 
Ethel  Louise  Knights 
Reva  Koon 
••Ruth  Emily  Kreger 
Beatrice  Gjems  Lambrecht 
Herbert  Carl  Lange 
Gladys  Louise  Laufman 
William  Marcellenus  Laux 
Donald   Emery  Lawrence 
Charles  Everett  LeFurge 
•Abraham  Jacob  Levin 
Ida  Mae  Lewis 
Selma  Augusta   Lindell 
•Lillian   Lindner 
••Alice  Crocker  Lloyd 
Ralph  Robert  Lounsbury 
•Philip  Craven  Lovejoy 
Charles  Porter  Lowes 
Irma  Karola  Luellemann 
Samuel  Wilson  McAllister 
Katherine   Seeley   MacBride 
Pearl  Julia  McCain 
•Grace  Dietrich  McCarthy 
Dudley  Stockton  McClure 
Fledia  Grace  McCreery 
Helen  Caroline  MacDonald 
•Helen   Rose   McDonald 
••Sadie  MacFarland 
Nellie  May  McGregor 
Nena  Jane  Maclntyre 
Christian  Norval  Mack 
James  Hugh  McKean 
Richard  Moore  McKean 
Elda  Mae  McKee 
Charlotte  Lane  McKenzie 
As  of  the  Class  of  1906 
Malcolm  Shaw  MacLean 
Fred  Anthony  McMahon 
Elizabeth  May  McRae 
Edward  Maguire 
Frederic  Waldorf  Marble 
Arthur  George  Markham 
George   Leroy   Martin 
Ernest  Jones   Marshall 
••Madge  Foster  Mead 
Ruth   Emma  Meakin 
Esther   Elizabeth    Mellencamp 
Katherine  Louise  Mersereau 
William   Fred  Michalske 
Mary  Dorothea  Miller 
Ruth  Dorothea  Miller 
Aubrey  Carl  Morrison 
Finley   Austin   Morrison 
Howard  Emrys  Morse 
Marie  Philp  Morse 
Rachel  Newcomb 
Emily  Frances  Northrup 
Cathern   Ocobock 
William  Edgar  Olds 
.  Constance  Orcutt 
Charles   Rufus  Osborn 
Leon  Daniel  Ostrander 


Albert  Bates  Fftrfet 
Boyd  Thomas  Park 
•Rodney    Allen    Parker, 

With   Special   Mention    in    Ro- 
mance Languages 
Frederick  E.   Parsons 
Helen  Webb  Patterson 
Marion  LeRoy  Payne 
Maud  Hattie  Payne 
•William   Armour   Pearl 
Marguerite  L.  Perry 
♦Walter  Henry  Pielemeier 
Bernard  Pierce 
Leila  Lucile  Pike 
♦•Nathan  Earl  Pinney 
Bessie  Platto 
••John  Frederick  Pobanz 
•Jean  Sarah  Pond 
••Elder  Alexander  Porter 
Charlotte   Louise   Potter 
Sena  Orcelia  Potter 
Philip  Clive  Potts 
••Florence   Hazel  Powers 
•Lucile  Kathleen  Strong  Pryer 
Bertha  Crosland  Pulford 
Frank  Hugh  Purcell 
Leila  Quirt 

Paul  Voorheis  Ramsdell 
LeRoy   Dynes  Randall 
Albert   Wentworth   Rankin 
Arthur  August  Rather 
Catherine  Mary  Regan 
Lewis  Charles  Reimann 
Karl   Renz 

Lewis  Gottlieb  Reutter 
Russell  Alger  Richards 
Lawrence  Frayne  Richardson 
Carleton  Palmer  Ritchie 
George    Robbert 
Sinton  Tracy   Roberts 
Standish   Wenham   Robinson 
Lawrence    Stevens   Roehm 
•Isabelle   Ellen   Ronan 
Gertrude  Weber  Roos 
Samuel  Edward  Rose  nf eld 
David  Theodore  Rosenthal 
Nellie   Lillian   Rosewarne 
••Charles  Howard  Ross 
••Stanford  Zadoc  Rothschild 
Leola  Edna  Royce 
Leslie  Henry  Rushbropk 
Lola  Mary  Ryan 
Henry  Jacob  Ryskamp 
Ellen  Maude  Sargeant 
Emilie    Gleason    Sargent 
Melvin  Harold  Saur 
Herbert  Nicolaus  Schmitt 
Edna  Lorene  Schumacher 
Emilie   Charlotte   Schwartz 
Orrin  George  Seaver 
Vera  Freda  Seigworth 
Ruth   Leota    Senff 
Helen  Forsythe  Service 
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Wilson  Manley  Shafer 
Ora  Evelynn  Sharpe 
Hiram  Robinson  Shimp 
Caleb  Glen  Shipley 
Clarence  Ivan  Shutes 
Charlotte  Berry  Sites  • 
Ernest  Burton  Skaggs 
Harold  Lewis  Smith 
Lloyd  Thomas  Smith 
Lyle  Haven  Smith 
Jacob  Egbert  Smitter 
Florence  Elisabeth   Snyder 
Jessie   Isabel   Spence 
Mary  Ethel  Spencer 
Ruth  Mae  Spencer 
Harvey   Henry    Sprick 
♦•Eleanor  Nellis  Stalker 
Sarah  L'Estrange  Stanley 
Russell   Bangs    Stearns 
Ben  T.  Steers 
Emma  Hazel  Stevens 
Margaret  Nellie  Stewart 
Robert  Pearce  Stewart 
Clifford   Charles   Stone 
Bessie  Viola  Stonerock 
Marion  Franklin  Stowe 
Marjorie   Marie   Stowell 
William    David^  Stinson 
Virginia   Lorraine    Straughn 
Norman  Sophie  Stroh 
Victor   Harrison    Sugar 
Donna  Ettie  Sullivan 
Marie  Gertrude  Sullivan 
Margaret  Lena  Supe 
Frank    Porter    Surgenor 
John  Singleton  Switzer,  Jr. 
Alrutheus   Ambush  Taylor 
James   William  Thomas 
••Grace  Harriet  Rose  Thomasma 
♦•Alfred  Ross  Thompson 
/ohn   William  Alexander  Tinsley 
Frederick  Homer  Tinsman 
Arthur  Haviland  Torrey 
Rilla  Ruth  Trathen 


••Ruth   Carolyn  Trombley 

Ebba  Teresa  Trysell 

•Helen   Tuthill 

••Mary  Muriel  Tyson 

Mathilda  Florence  Ulenburg 

Peter  Van  Beek 

David  Alton  Van  Buskirk 

Kenneth   William  Vance 

Marie  VanderKarr 

Francis  Carl  VanDerVeen 

Helen   Vanderveer 

Lindley  Edward  VanderZalm 

Aris  Laura  Van  Deusen 

Francis  Bulkley  Vedder 

Hugo  Theo  Wagenseil 

Dorothy   Lucy    Walker 

Mary   Ellen  Walsh 

Frank  Leonard  Walters 

William   Herman  Wanzeck 

Dora  Edith  Ware 

Howard   Maltby  Warner 

Blanche   Carolyn  Washburne 

Helen  Louise  Webb 

Erwin   William   Weber 

Catherine  Dickson  Wenley 

Jemima  Veitch  Wenley 

Carl  Franklin  Wensinger 

Ruth  Adele  Westbrook 

Earl  Loeb  Wiener 

Erwin  Karl  Wild 

Morton  Herbert  Wilkinson 

Robert    Ersig    Williamson 

Elisabeth    Kissick    Wilson 

Uri   Stanley  Wilson 

Bertha  Melissa  Winch 

Leslie  Winstead  Wishard 

Edmund  Dana  Wood 

Frank  Alton  Wood 

Frank  Wilbur  Wood 

George  Piper  Wood 

Edward  Pulteney  Wright 

•Myrtle  Young 

William  Bruce  Young 

Marie  Henrietta  Zeiger        433 — 494 


COLLEGES  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


BACHELOR  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


Arnold  Brado  Berg 
Harold    Lincoln    Corsett 
George   Bradley  Hammond 


George  Luther  Richardson 
Louis    Francis   Voorhees 
Roland  Severyne  Westbrook 


BACHELOR  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Donald    Eugene   Ames   Cameron 
William  James  Crawford,  Jr. 
Ethan    Ellis   Edloff 
Archibald  Franklin  Fowler 
Harold  William  Qoetz 


David  Jacob  Gothold 
John   Alexander   McColl 
Arthur  VanKirk  Moninger 
John  Dexter  Preston 
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Graduates  of  ipi6 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING 


John  Lucas  Allison 
Maurice   Allen    Barbour 
Merle  Francis   Bennett 
Norman  Frederick  Brown 
Harry  Cramphim   Buell 
Asa  Glenn  Cadwallader 
John   Finlay  Clark 
Carl  Resolved  Daugherty 
Llewellyn  Miller  Dellinger 
Norman  Leverette  Dolph 
Byron  John  Gaddis 
Arthur  Foote  Grenell 
Frank   Ezra   Kaufman 


(ELECTRICAL) 

Joseph  Plumb  Kreiner 
Harry  Adrian  Mankin 
Arleigh  Mead 
Herron  White  Miller 
Lowell  Strong  Monroe 
Erich  von  Nostitz 
Harold  Charles  Roeser 
Gerritt  Adrian  Rutgers 
Chauncey   Webb   Smith 
Francisco  de  Asis  del  Valle 
Theron  De  Witt  Weaver 
Robert  Wylie 
Shinmatsu   Yokoyama 


26 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING 

(MECHANICAL) 


Edward  Richard  Allen 
Walter  Duenger  Ammerman 
Lee  Edward  Banghart 
Kenneth  Edward  Berray 
Adolph  John  Blecki 
Lloyd  Lemont  Bower 
Dana  Robert  Cornell 
Earnest  Joseph  Dillman 
Eugene  Gould  Fauntleroy 
Halouk  Hussein  Fikret 
Robert  Welch  Hadley 
Edward   Worthington   James 
William  Henry  Jewell 
Robert  Alexander  Lundell 
Robert  Gavin  McAndrew 
Charles  Arthur  McKenny 
Howard  Starkweather  Manwaring 
Jarvis    Carter    Marble 
Ericsson    Hayward   Merritt 


Wilbur  Leonard  Mertz 
Philip  Owen  Mulkey 
Sarkis  Marookeh  Nahildan 
Hugh  Wilhelm  Newberg 
Harold  Harwood  Perry 
Macdonald  Seymour  Reed 
Creorge  Guy  Riddle 
Frank  Carl  Riecks 
Joseph  Sullivan  Roman 
Henry  Clay  Rood,  Jr. 
Dale  L.  Smith 
Carleton  Elwood  Stryker 
Louis  Thoms 
Marvin  Sinclair  Titus 
Paul  Clarke  Wagner 
Harley  Davis  Warner 
Leon  Winans  Whitson,  B.S., 
Millsaps  College 


36 


BACHELOR  OF 


Herbert  Bullock  Bartholf 
George  Moyer  Bleekman 
Edwin  Davis   Bolton 
Edward   Francis   Brucker,  Jr 
Arthur  Avery  Burrell 
William   Earl   Code 
Wynter  Wellington  Dalzell 
Russell  Alger  Dodge 
William  Guy  Given 
Roscoe  Clair  Gore 
William  O'Brian  Henderson 


SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING 

(CIVIL) 

Charles  Simon  Klein 
Richard  Thomas  Liddicoat 
Elwood   Kirkland   MacAllister 
Arthur  Branch  McCSee 
Arthur   Herbert   Niles 
John  Kennedy  Norton 
Lancelot   Charles   Rowley 
Donald  Armstrong  Thomas 
Thomas  Christopher  Trelfa 
Joseph    LaMar   Wehmeyer 
Bruce  Woodbury 


22 


BACHELOR  OF  MARINE  ENGINEERING 


Felipe  Sal  diva  Altamirano 
Harvey  Earl   Barrett 
Leon  Cleaves  Bibber 
William   Landon  Cooke 
Marton  Louis   Goldstein 


William   Ward   MacArthur 
Carl  Herman  Pehrson 
Linn  Maynard   Rakestraw 
George  Brick  Smith 
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BACHELOR  OF  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


Harold  Orlin  Andrew 
Robert   Samuel   Archer 
Eugene  Hunt  Bird 
Carl   Spurgeon   Blomshield 
Tsoong  Fang  Fead 
Rudolps  George  Felger 
Willard  Sherman  Girvin 
Louis  Jacob  Gurevich 
Samuel    Hersch 
Harold   Brown   Higbee 
George  W.   Hooper 
Gerald  Joseph  Horvitz 
Thomas  Kay  Hutson 
Elbert  Gray  Milham 
Wyatt  Acton  Miller 


Dai  Tung  Pang 

Sherwood  Mortlcy  Pinkerton,  Jr. 

Arthur  Glenn  Plankel 

James  Wilson  Robinson 

Jay  Handler  Schmidt 

John  Henry  Schmidt 

Clarence  Frederick  Smart 

Harold  James  Smith 

Rowland   Douglas   Smith 

John   Wesley   Stone 

Errol  Herbert  Streeter 

James  Derby  Todd 

Manuel  Angel  del  Valle 

Walter  Weakley  Watson 

Edwin  Chester  Wright  30 


BACHELOR  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


Francis  Test  Mack 
Charles  Raymond  Reynolds 
Charles  Fred  Sacia 


Uhl  Manchester  Smith 
Henry  Dean  Stecher,  B.M.E. 
Dean  Weigand  Taylor 


BACHELOR  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


John   Cyril  Abbott 
Elmer   Herman   Babel 
Lawrence   Raymond    Buckendale 
Robert  Dan  Chatfield 
Walter  Joseph  Clement 
John  Hamilton  Cochran 
Holmes  Asa  Cottrell 
Ira  Stanley  Crissman 
Charles  Whitney  Crosby 
Charles  Austin  Everett 
Harold  Adam   Hicks 
Marcello  Aberdeen  King 
Joseph  Stanley  Kozacka 
Walter   William   Kurtz 
Dempster  Chase  Lewis 
Francis  Test  Mack 
Joseph  Wesley  Mackenzie 
Philip  Hastings  Middleditch 


Jacob  Gorton  Milliken 
Harry  Edward  Miner 
Philip   Orland  Potts 
Bruno  Clarence  Primeau 
Edward   Peter  Ratz 
David  Alvin  Ruxton 
Locke  Audubon  Sprague 
Sidney  Tremble  Steen 
George  Edwin  Steers 
Louis  Marion  Stellmann 
Earll   Richard   Stone 
Fred  Leyerer  Stevenson 
Glenn  Pembroke  Thomas 
William  Celestian  Thompson 
Anthony  George  Tilma 
Frank  Joseph   Vonachen 
Walter  Joseph  Warren 
Woodward  Alfred  Warrick 


36 


BACHELOR  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


Harry  Earle   Barkley 
Vernon  Victor  Bates 
Jacob   Harold   Berkowitz 
Wesley   Bintz 
Eric  Edwin  Blomgren 
Philip   Edgar   Bond 
John   Robert   Brennan 
John  Bernard  Breyman,  Jr. 
James   Donald    Brodie 
Jonathan   Martin   Brown 
Charles  Loomis  Carter 
Arthur  Bishop  Castle 
Harrison  Henry  Caswell 
Harry    Christiansen 
Gordon    Dale    Cooke 


Harry  Carman  Coons 
Carl  Henry  Cotter 
Arthur  Harry  Crosson 
Guy  Clarence  Curtiss 
John  H.  Dennis 
Samuel  Ewart  Emmons 
Eugene  Kyriaco  Eugenides 
John    Hanford    Ferris 
Jesse  Flegman 
Ival  Gale  Fowler 
Russell  Alger  Hall 
Frank  James  Halliday 
Peter  Christensen   Hammelef 
Clinton  Page  Harris 
Edward  Charles  Headm^^n 
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Frederick  Karl  Hirth 
Howard  Adams  Hubbell 
Lyndall  Edward  Hughes 
Warren  Benaiah  James 
Harvey  Paul  Jones 
Everett  Judson 
Anson  Howard  Keeler 
Waldron  John  Kincaid 
Mason   Hill   Kinch 
Waldemar  Andrew  Lensky 
Victor  Manuel  Lebron   (Acosta) 
George  Alfred   Leverenz 
Leslie    Lou    LeVeque 
Frank  Arthur  Lewis 
Thomas   Henry  McArdle 
Onie  El  Roy  McMullen 
Walter  Everett  Maxwell 
Harry  Edgar  Miller 
Rowland  Aloysius  Nadeau 
Irving  Towne   Norton 
Seymour  Ainsworth   Oppenheimer 


Howard  Hiram  Phillips 
William  Karl  Pommerening 
Thomas  Cosnett  Rathbone 
lames  Willard  Raynsford 
Wallace  Edward   Reid 
Ira   Herbert   Reindel 
George  Harold  Sandenburgh 
Harold    Sherman 
Archibald  Charles  Simons 
John   Benjamin    Smiley 
William  Lewis   Stanton 
Walter  Adam  Sterling 
Edward  Samuel  Taub 
William  Weltner 
Walter  Philip   Wesch 
Lewis  Clark  Wilcoxen 
Hans    Peter   Williamson 
William   Preston   Wickham 
Da   Chang  Wu 
John  Ralph  Zenisek 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

(IN  ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING) 

Clarence  Edward   Grosbeck 
As  of  the  Class  of  1898 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

(IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING) 
Charles  Ewing  McCrath,  Alfred  Clare  Reed, 

As  of  the  Class  of  1909  As  of  the  Class  of  1899 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

(IN   ARCHITECTURE) 

Frederick  Adolph  Brinkman 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

(IN   ENGINEERING) 
Robert  Hunt  Dailey,  Thomas  Jeffrey  Doran, 

As  of  the  Class  of  19"  ^^  of  the  Class  of  1912 
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2 — 256 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE 


Cornelius   John   Addison 
Effie  Elisabeth  Arnold,   B.S. 
Robert   Harper   Baker,   A.B. 
Edgar  Voorheis  Beardslee,  B.S. 
Morton  Emmons  Brownell,  B.S. 
Lona  Jelena  Zell   Bulyea,   A.M., 

Acadia   University 
Duncan    Campbell,    B.S. 
Clarence   Arthur   Christensen,   B.S. 
Harry   Clayton  Cowan,   B.S. 


Fred  Plumer  Currier,  B.S. 
Mihran  Krikor  Deirmenjian,  A.B., 

Anatolio   College 
Mary   Fisher  DeKruif,   A.B., 

V  as  sat   College 
John  Otto  Dieterle,  B.S. 
Sam  Wright  Donaldson,  A.B., 

University  of  Tennessee 
William  Matthew  Dugan,   Ph.B., 

Brown   University 
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Anna    Gertrude    Dumont,    A.B., 

Vassar  College 
William  Ross  Eaton,   B.S., 

McMinnville   College 
Carl  Walter  Ebftrbach,  A.B. 
William  John  Egan,  B.S. 
L.   D.   Funk,   A.B., 

Albion  College 
Evan    Griffith    Galbraith 
Julius  Stanley  Shourds  Gardner, 

B.S. 
William    Henry    Gordon,    B.S. 
Harry  Clark  Hackman 
Fred   Hazard   Harrison,   A.B., 

Albion   College 
Harold  Henderson,    B.S. 
John  Augustus  Herring,  Jr. 
Dean  Henry  Jeffers 
Hubert  Rudolph  John,  B.S. 
Herbert   Francis   Kenny,  A.B. 
Lyle   Boyle   Kingery,    B.S. 
Avedis  Hovanes  Koumjian   (Kou- 

youmjian) 
Anthony    Henry    Lange,,  B.S. 
Lorenzo   Brown  Lapsley,'  A.B. 
Henry  Allen  Lichtig,   B.S. 
Margery  Juline  Lord,  B.S. 
Holton  Murschamp  Lowe,   A.B., 

Ohio    IVesleyan    University 


Lyle   Dee   McMillan,   M.S. 
John    Roscoe    McNutt 
Loren   Kenneth   Meredith 
Harold  Abiud  Miller,  B.S. 
Edmund  Christopher  Mohr,  B.S. 
Charles   Arthur   Mooney 
Helen  Annette  Moore,  A.B. 
John  Jeremiah   0*Leary,   B.S. 
Roland   Winfield   Riggs 
James  Bradford  Seeley,  B.S. 
Harold  William   Shutter,   B.S. 
Howard  Lee   Smallman,   B.S. 
Robert  James  Snider,  Jr.,   B.S. 
Karl   Sutherland   Staatz 
Clair  Lazarus   Stealy 
Louis  Desenberg  Stern,  A.B. 
William  Manning  Tappan,  A.B., 

Mercer  University 
Warren  Taylor  Vaughan,   A.B. 
William   R.   Vis,    B.S. 
Louis   Edward    Walsh 
Damon  Orian  Walthall,  B.S. 
Walter  Fletcher  Watton,  B.S. 
Herbert  Olandcr  Westervelt,  B.S. 
William   Westrate,   A.B., 

Hope  College 
Josiah   Glenn   Wilmore,    B.S. 
Lowell  Lorrimer  Youngquist,   B.S. 

62 


LAW  SCHOOL 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 


Harry   Simon   Adler 

Glen   Dale  Aldrich 

Hugh  Guthrie  AUerton,  A.B. 

Henry  Albert  Balser 

Arthur  John   Bancroft 

George  Ayres  Barnes,  Jr. 

Benjamin  Thomas  Biggs,  A.B., 

Princeton  University 
James  Arnold   Blackwood 
James  Palmer  Blakeney, 

As  of  the  Class  of  1914 
Francis    Willard    Bolin,   A.B., 

Hendrix  College, 

As  of  the  Class  of  19 14 
Frank  J.   Brewbaker 
Howard  Donald   Brown,   Ph.B., 

Mt.    Union    College 
Robert    O.    Brownell 
Louis  Mason  Bruch 
Wilber  Marion  Brucker 
Robert  Butler 
Davis   Joseph   Cable, 

As  of  the  Class  of  1881 
Benjamin  Franklin  Caffey,  Jr. 
Murl  Clio  Carlton,  A.B., 

Buena  Vista  College 


James  Harry  Carstarphen 
Gaylord  H.  Chizum,  A.B. 
Lewis  Downey  Cooper,  Jr. 
Glen  Lincoln  Cowing,  A.B. 
Norman  Frame   Crawford 
James  Leonard  Donnelly 
Glover  Elijah  Dowell 
Louie  Heber  Dunten,  A.B. 
Paul   Groff  Eger 
William  Evan  Essery 
Keith    Robert    Ferguson 
Ellsworth  Weaver  Finkle,  A.B., 

Drake    University 
Maurice  Russel  Fitts 
Carl  Folks 

Gerald   Sharpe  Frary 
Noah  Benjamin  Gilliom 
James  Stephen  Golden,  A.B., 

Kentucky  State   University 
Abner  Harry   Goldman 
William  Joseph  Goodwin 
Durward    Grinstead,    A.B. 
Earl    Newell    Hackney 
Benjamin    Solomon    Harris,   A.B., 

Bucknell   University 
Peter  Andrew  vanHartesveldt*  A.B. 
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Earl  Wilmot  Hartt 
Jesse  James  Hcrr,  Ph.B., 

Notre  Dame  University 
Stanley  John   Hiett,  A.B., 

Cornell    University 
Edward  Wolcott  Hoffman 
David  Samuel  Horwich 
Thomas  Wellington  Hughes 
Walter   S.   Hutchison 
Adna  Romulus  Johnson,  Jr. 
William  McKeehan  Johnston,  A.B. 
David  Francis  Kennedy,  Ph.B., 

Lafayette  College 
William   Edward   Lamoreaux 
Henry  Donald  Lawrence 
John  Schaack  Leonard 
Aaron   Levinson 
Raymond   Alfred   Liggett 
John    Francis   Linehan 
Frank   Martin   McHale 
Francis  Fowler  McKinney 
Myron    McLaren,    A.B. 
Thomas    Richard   McNamara 
Edward  Stephen  Martin,  A.B., 

Lake  Forest  University 
John  Cyril  Melaniphy 
Leon  Daniel  Metzger,  A.B. 
Albert   John    Mickelson 
Frank  Gurnee  Millard,  A.B. 
Ray  Jackson  Mills 
Walter  Edmund  Morris,  B.S., 

Oregon  State  College 
Chester  James  Morse 
Chester  LaVern  Muller 
Charles  Samuel  Neithercut 
William  Aaron  Neithercut 
James  Kennedy  Nichols,  A.B.,   Oli- 
vet College;  Ph.B.,   University  of 

Chicago 
John  Rutherford  Nicholson 
Roy  Alan  Nord,  B.S., 

South  Dakota  State  College 
Donald  Wann  Ogilbee 
Walter  William  Paisley 
Harry  Dexter  Parker 
Walker  Peddicord,  A.B. 
Willis  Barnes  Perkins,  Jr.,  A.B., 

OHvet  College 
Earl  Leader  Phillips 
Willis  Thompson  Pierson 
Herbert  Jennings  Potter 
John  Lawrence   Primrose,   A.B., 

As  of  the  Class  of  191 5 
Harry   Rabinowitz,   A.B. 


Robert   Earl   Richardson 
Benjamin  Robinson 
Paul  Houser  Rogers 
Benjamin   Franklin   Rosenthal 
Clyde   Christopher   Rowan 
Henry  Carl  Rummel,  A.B. 
LeRoy  J^oseph  Scanlan 
Benjamin  Harry  Schaphorst,  B.S., 

South  Dakota  State  College 
Fred  James  Schroeder,  A.B., 

University  of  Nebraska 
John  Frederic  Scott 
Ralph  Gardiner  Shelden 
Benjamin  Otto  Shepherd 
Arthur  Ray  Sherk 
Richard     Evret     Simmonds,      B.S., 

Lebanon    College,    A.B.,    ibid.   As 

of  the  Class  of  19 10 
William  McKav  Skillman 
James   Beryl   Speer,   A.B., 

University  of  Montana 
Kenneth   Molyneaux   Stevens 
Perry    Howard    Stevens 
Donald  F.  Stiver 
Clarence  Arthur  Swainson 
Warren  Edward   Talcott 
James    Francis   Tallman 
George  Richard  Tandler 
Theodore  Hawley  Tapping,  A.B., 

Iowa   University 
Murphy  Oswald  Tate 
Oscar  Balthaser  Thiel 
Isaac  Lash  Thomas 
Paul  Frye  Thompson 
Fernim  Sarmiento  Torralba 
George  Warren  Vorys, 

As  of  the  Class  of  19 12 
Donald  Alexander  Wallace 
Harold  Jiroux  Waples 
Maurice  Weinberger 
Leonard  Michael  Weiss 
David  M.  Welling 
Thomas  Hall  Westlake 
Walter   Franklin  Whitman 
Clay  Webster  Wilber 
Percy  Cameron  Wilson 
Claud  Stanley  Wood 
Emerson  Clyde   Woolf,   Ph.B., 

Mt.    Union   College 
Burrell  Wright 
Floyd   Leslie  Young,   A.B. 
Paul   William   Zerwekh 
Clarence  Barco  Zewadski,  A.B. 


131 


JURIS  DOCTOR 


Harry  Leo  Bell,  A.B. 
Lyle  Minar  Clift,  A.B. 
Eugene  Russell  McCall,  A.B., 

Harvard   University 
Charles    Barber    Marks,    A.B. 


William  Leslie  Miller,  A.B., 

Mt.    Union   College 
Arthur  Albert  Morrow,  A.B., 

Bethany  College 
William  Clinton  Mullendore,  A.B. 


Graduates  of  ipi6  517 


Russell  Hugh  Neilson,  A.B.  Werner  William  Schroeder»  A.B., 

Hollace    Moscow    Reid,    A.B.^   Roa-  Laurence  Mason  Sprague,  A.B. 

noke     College;    A.M.,    Pnnceton  Harry   Blair   Sutter,   A.B. 

University  Renville  Wheat,  A.B.  13 — 144 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

GRADUATE  IN  PHARMACY 

John  Arthur  Ankenbrandt  Joseph  Isaac  Dillon 

James  William  Carey  Howard  Earsom  Weaver  4 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST 

Samuel  Asersohn  William  Duscharme  Cochran 

Robert  George  Brown  Earl  Wesley  Cummings 

William  Frank  Casey  CecU  R.  McMillen  6 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

(IN  PHARMACY) 

William  Frank  Casey  Andrew  Edward  Roedel 

William  Duscharme  Cochran  Ray  Edmund  Schoetzow,  Ph.G., 
Charles  Costa  Valparaiso  University 

Thomas  Joseph  Kirwin  Robert  Frederick  Smith,  Ph.C. 

CecU  R.   McMillen  William  Francis  Walsh  9—19 


HOMOEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE 

Henry   Clement  Allen,   A.B.  Bessie   Naomi   Newcomb 

Daniel   Marvin   Clarke  Norman  Dudley  Shaw 

Philip  Eggleston  Haynes,  A.B.,  Don  Harry  Stlsby 

Bethel  College  Eugene  Sharp  Thornton,  A.B., 
Calvin  Cleveland  Jordan  Wabash   College  8 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

Joseph  Robert  Applegate  Scevillian  C.   Broomfield 

John  Hughes  Barringer  Leon  David  Bryant 

Arthur  John  Bolt  John  Alexander  Campbell 

Lester  Hughes  Bouquin  George  Elisha  Chichester 

George  Charles  Bowles,  Jr.  Charles  Dotifflas  Cole 

Paul    Leon    Brockman  Dana  John  Cote 
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Robert  Clyde  Craven 

Roscoe  Davis  Cummins 

Leon  John  Deger 

WiU  Ezekiel  Dennis 

Ferdinand    Gottlob    Dratz 

Leonard  Palmer  Fisher 

Roy  Wells  Fonda 

Tames  Augustine  Gaffney 

Leo  Maximilian  Globensky 

Jacob  Goldenberg 

Bruno  Leon  Grajewski 

Davenport  Jackson   Grimes,  A.B., 

Atlanta  University 
Cli£ford   Peter   Haas 
Clinton  Vere  Hibbler 
Howard  Hamilton  Jackson 
William  Stuart  James 
John    Gwyn   Jones 
Lyman    Lawrence   Jones 
Frank  John  Kane 
Richard   M.    Kellogg 
Ernest   Frederick   Kilchenman 
William  B.  Klinesteker 
Prodomus  Marco  Kyprianides 
John  Leslie   Lambert 
Creighton  Lynford  Lane 
Harold   Milton   Lechner 
Frank  Nicholas  Leicht 
Oliver  Otto  Leininger 
Alfred  Harold  Lowther 
Andrew  James  McClellan,   Jr. 
Francis  James  McDonald 
Reginald   Angus   Macdonald 
Matthew  E.  McKenna 
Gerald  Ebenezer  Madison 
Charles  Harold  Matson 
,  William   Kendall    Meade 
Harry  James  Mogford 


Roy  Edward  Moran 
Ben  Judson  Moss 
Robert  Emmett  Motley 
Raymond  John   Mullen 
Harry   Ells   Osborn 
Fred  Charles  Peters 
Robert  Walter  Priest 
Eber  Jones  Reynolds 
Clifton  M.  Rice 
William  Grover  Rich 
Charles  Harold  Richardson 
Ura  Garfield  Rickert,  B.S., 

Buchtel  College,  A.M. 
John  Ebenezer  Robertson 
William    Robertson 
Arthur  Dudley  Robinson 
Ernest  Allen  Ross 
Wayne  N.  Roulette 
Bert  Edward  Rynearson 
Ralph  Stacy  Seguare 
.\driaan  van  Wyk  Serfontein 
Willard  Bartley  Sheldon 
Anthony  Fred  Sommer 
Alfred  LaVerne  Souter 
Stephen    Douglass    Sparks 
Walter  Louis   Spencer 
Archibald  Ward  Squiers 
Delmer   Edward   DeForest   Standish 
Leighton   Goldsmith   Steele 
Floyd  Peter  Sugnet 
Lynn  Harold  Tingay 
Bernard  Vexler  (Wechsler) 
Herbert  Wagner  Weisel 
Herbert  Roy  Wilson,  A.B. 
Harry  Traver  Wood 
Carleton  W.  Woods 
Clarence  John  Wright 
Francis  Adolph   Zastrow  86 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

MASTER  IN  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 


Kathleen   Cutting,   A.6., 
Wellesley  College 


Harlow   Olin   Whittemore,   B.S., 
Alma  College,  As  of  the  Class 
of   1914  2 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
(IN  ARCHITECTURE) 
Wells  Ira  Bennett,  B.Ar., 


Syracuse  University 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 


(IN   FORESTRY) 

Horace  Justin  Andrews,  A.B.  Eli  Albert  Gallup,  A.B. 

Walter  Edwin  Bond,  A.B.  Edward  F.  McCarthy,  B.S. 

Norman  Leroy  Cary,  A.B.  Albert   Everett   Wieslander,    B.S., 
Elwood  Leonard  Demmon,  A.B.  University  of  California 

Robert  Henry  Easterbrooks,  A.B.  8 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
(IN  ENGINEERING) 


Te  Fen  Chen,   B.C.E. 
Perry   Augustus  Fellows,  B.S.  (C.E.) 
James  Wightman  FoUin,  B.C.E. 
Franklin  Edwin  Ford,  A.B., 

Hillsdale   College;   B.Ch.E. 
Emil  Karl  Goettel,   B.S., 

Baldwin-Wallace  College;  B.Ch.E. 
Watson  Gilbert  Harmon,  B.S.  (C.E.) 
Albert  Hartwell  Jewell,  B.S., 

Michigan  Agricultural   College 
Albert   Norman   Laird,   B.C.E. 
Edward   Joseph   Liebcr,    B.S., 

University  of  Kansas 


John  Thomas  Naylon,  B.Ch.E. 
George  Hatze  Ruhling,  B.S., 

Allegheny  College 
Norman  Kirkwood  Sheppard,  B.C.E. 
Bert  Arnold  Standerline,  B.Ch.E. 
Clayton  Norman  Ward,   B.C.E. 
Harold   Francis   Wood,   A.B., 

B.Ch.E. 
William  Piatt  Wood,  A.B.,   B.Ch.E. 
Qua   Ling  Young,  A.B.,- 

St.    Johns    University,    Shanghai; 

B.C.E.  17 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 


(IN    PUBLIC 

Robert  Ellsworth  Brown,  A.B., 
University  of  Illinois 


HEALTH) 

Carl  Frost  Raver,  M.D.,  B.S. 
(Ch.E.) 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 


Gordon  Alger  Bergy,   B.S.    (Phar.) 
Galo  Wenceslao  Blanco,  B.S. 
Erwin   Henry   Fleck,   A.B. 
William  McKee  German,  A.B. 
Harry  Ellsworth  Hatcher,   B.S. 
Arthur   Herman   Huisken,   B.S., 

University  of  Illinois 
William  Tren  Isbell,   A.B. 
John  Henry  Jensen,  B.S. 
Walter  Edwin  Jominy,  B.Ch.E. 
James  Ray  Locke,  A.B., 

State    University   of  Iowa 


Frank  Theodore  McFarland,   B.S., 

Ohio  State  University 
Robert  Frederick  Paton,  A.B. 
Robert  Loyal  Perkins,  B.S.   (Phar.) 
James  Owen  Perrine,  A.B., 

State  University  of  Iowa 
Lee  Vincent  Romig,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Cornelius  Tiesenga,  B.S. 
Carl  Vernon  Weller,  A.B., 

Albion  College;  M.D. 
Harold  Franklin  Whittaker,  B.Ch.E. 
Mark  Lane  Worth,  A.B.  19 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Floyd   Elmer   Armstrong,   A.B. 
Shirley  Dare  Babbitt,  A.B. 
Irving  Miles  Bassett,  A.B. 
Etta  Adele  Bowerman,  A.B. 
Grace   Morrison    Boynton,   A.B., 

Wellesley   College 
Albert  Bradley,  B.S., 

Dartmouth  College 
Arthur   B.   Carr,   A.B., 

Albion   College 
George   Daniels   Casto,   B.S., 

Utah   Agricultural   College 
Hope  Griswold  Conklin,  A.B. 
Harold   Steel   Coil,   A.B. 

Marietta  College 
oseph  Henry  Corns,  A.B. 
"illiam  Harvey  Cottrille,  Ph.B., 

Salem   College 


^ 


Harold   Matthew  Davidson,  A.B., 

Queen*s  University  of  Belfast, 

Ireland 
Arthur  Douglas  DeFoe,  A.B. 
John  John   DeBoer,   A.B., 

Hope  College 
Fred  Edward  Dunn,  A.B., 

Albion   College 
Arnold  Henry  Eggerth,  A.B. 
Arthur   Gottfrid   Erickson,   A.B. 
Charles  Arthur  Everest,  A.B. 
Carlotta  Bailey  Ewing,  Ph.B., 

Hillsdale  College 
Frances  Anna  Exelby,  A.B., 

Albion   College 
Martin  Feinstein,  A.B. 
Florence  Estelle  Field,  A.B., 

Albion   College 
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Anna  Ford,  PI1.B., 

University  of  Chicago";  B.L.,  Uni- 
versity of  Calif  omia 
Miriam  Deborah  Goldman,  A.B. 
Francis  Lee  Dewey  Goodrich.  A.B. 
Margaret  Travis  Gourley,  A.B., 

University  of  Illinois 
Robert  Granville,  A.B. 
Enoch  Walter  Hall,  B.S., 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 
Florence  Gertrude  Haxton,  A.B. 
Garrett  Heyns,  A.B. 
Howard  Harhin  Hicks,  A.B., 

HiUsdale  ColUge 
Emily    Maud    Hooper,    Ph.B., 

Alma  College 
Albert  Hiona,  A.B. 
William  Harry  Jellema,  A.B. 
Scale  Bond  Johnson,  A.B., 

Union   University 
Flora   Ellen  Judd,   A.B. 
Harrison    Manly    Karr,    A.B., 

Albion  College 
Russell  Donald  KUbom,  A.B. 
Howard  L.  Kingsley,  A.B., 

Adrian  College 
Madge  Vriehuis  Knevels,  A.B., 

Olivet  College 
Carl  Downey  LaRuc,  A.B. 
John  Stuart  Lathers,  B.L. 
Calvin   Lewis   Legg,   A.B., 

University  of  Alberta;  A.M., 

McMaster  University 
Paul  Benjamin  Line,  B.S., 

Albright  College 
Oren  Ethelbert  Long,  A.B., 

Johnson  Bible  College,  A.M.,  ibid. 
Cornelia  Hempst^ul  McKnight,  A.B. 
Henry  Evan  McMullen,  A.B., 

University    of    Illinois 
Lindley   Ward   McReynolds,   A.B.. 

Defiance   College 
Alice  Louise  Marsh,   B.S., 

Columbia  University 
Elta  Jay  Martin,  A.B. 
Rose  Mary  Mayer,  A.B. 


Clarence  Lester  Menser,  A.B., 

Heidelberg   University 
Florence  Knowlton  Middaugh,  A.B. 
Carl  Micheltree,  A.B. 
Frank  Charles  Mock,  E.E., 

Columbia  University 
Karl  Vincent  Moore,  A.B. 
Hortense  Marie  Mueller,   A.B. 
Wilma  Orcm,  B.S., 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
Olin  David  Parsons,  E.EL, 

Syracuse  University,  A.B. 
William  Andrew  Paton,  A.B. 
Ben  Edwin  Ferry,  A.B. 
Frederick  ^^llisun  Peterson,  A.B., 

Lake  Forest  College 
Edward  Ploenges,   A.B., 

Butler  College 
Kirk  Harold  Porter,  A.B. 
Alice  Elizabeth  Richard,  A.B., 

Adrian  College 
Howard    Dykema   Roelofs,   A.B. 
James  Speed  Rogers,  A.B. 
Lee  Vincent  Romig,  A.B. 
Pauline  Rosenberg,   A.B. 
Elizabeth   Fern   Seaver,   A.B., 

Alma  College 
Samuel  John  Skinner,  A.B. 
Florence  Sunderland,   AB. 
Mary  Lydia  Taft,  A.B. 
Gertrude  Tenin^  A.B. 
Marguerite   Marie   Ulrich,   A.B. 
Mabel   Rebecca  VanKleek,  A.B. 
Evalynn  Hannum  Walker,  A.B<i 

Swarthmore    College 
Clarence   Mertoun   Webster,   A.B., 

Clark  College 
Katherine  Josephine  Wieber,  A.B. 
Arthur  Guy  Williams,  A.B. 
Mina  Louise  Winslow,  A.B., 

Smith  College 
Ernest  Mark  Wisdom,  A.B. 
Joseph  Gregory  Wolbcr,  A.B. 
Merle  CarWle  Yokom,  A.B., 

Albion  College  85 


DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Roy  Webster  Pryer,  B.S.,  ILS. 


Henry   Frieze   Vaughan,    B.S.E. 
(Eng.)  3 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


Reed  Oshea  Brigfaam,  B.S., 

Ohio    State    University;    M.S., 
University  of  Illinois 

Robert  John  Carney,  A.B. 

Leland  Earl  Grossman,   A.B.,   A.M. 

Clifford  Charles  Cook  Crump,  A.B., 
Earlham  College,  A.M. 


Paul  Henry  DeKruif,  B.S. 

George  Bion  Denton,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Frank  Alfred  Fahrenwald,  B.S. 
(Min.  E.),  South  Dakota  School 
of  Mines;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State  College  of  Mines;  E.M., 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 
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Albert  Lewis  Fitch,  A.B., 
Albion  College,  A.M.,  ihid. 

William  VanNest  Garretson,  B.S., 
Rutgers  College;  M.S.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

George   Wellman   Hess,   A.B., 
Kalamazoo    College;    A.M.,     Uni- 
versity of  Kansas 

Carl  DeWitt  Hocker,  A,B., 
Wahash   College 

Laurence   Crane  Johnson,   B.S. 

William  Frederick  Koch,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Edward  Henry  Lauer,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Howard  McDonald,  A.B., 
Muskingum   College;  A.B., 
Princeton  University;  A.M. 

Edwin  Butterworth  Mains,  A.B.    • 

Frederick  Arnold  Middlebush,  A.B., 
A.M 

Alfred*  Hubert  William  Povah,  A.B. 


Bert  Edwin  Quick,  A.B. 

Homer  Elmer  Robbins,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Carl  Louis  Schumann,  B.S., 

North    Dakota    Agricultural    Col- 
lege; M.S.    (Eng.) 
Esther  Elizabeth  .Shaw,  A.B., 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  A.M. 
Ada  Laura  Fonda  Snell,  A.B., 

Mount    Holyoke    College,    A.M., 

ibid. 
Ambrose  Henry  Stang,  C.E., 

Syracuse  University;  A.M. 
Elizabeth     Lockwood     Thompson, 

A.B.,  A.M. 
Nathan  Edward  VanStone,  B.S. 
Frederick  William  Week,   A.B., 

Indiana  University;  A.M. 
Herman  J.  Weigand,  A.B..  A.M. 
Volney  Hunter  Wells,  A.B., 

Olivet  College  29—165 — 1234 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

mastp:r  of  engineering 

Louis  Carlton   Sabin,   C.E.  i 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Frederick  Brown  Moorehead,  A.B., 

D.D.S.,  M.D.  I 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

William  LeRoy  Dunn,  Ph.C,   B.S.,       Charles   Beecher  Warren,   Ph.B., 

M.D.  LL.B. 

James  Riddle  Goffe,  Ph.M.,  M.D.  3 

DOCTOR  OF  ENGINEERING 

Arthur  Newell   Talbot,   C.E.  x 

DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 

John  Watson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  x 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 


Henry   Munroe   Campbell,   Ph.B., 

LL.B. 
Arthur  Carter  Denison,  LL.B. 
Cass  Gilbert 


Albert  Ross  Hill,   Ph.D.,   LL.D. 
Frank  Fremont  Reed,  A.B. 
Charles  Spalding  Thomas,  LL.B. 

6 — 13 — 1247 


Faculties  and  Students 


COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIEMCE,  AMD  THE  AETS 


FACULTY 


HARHy  B.   HUTCHINS,   LL.D.,   Fmideitt 

ISAAC  N.   DEMMON,  A.M.,   LL.D. 

WOOBTER   W.    BEMAN,    A.M.,   LL.D. 

VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

HENRY  S,   CARHART,  A.M.,    Se.D.,   LL.D. 

RAYMOND  C.   DAVIS.  A.M. 

HENRY  C.  ADAMS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY,  A.M.,  Mus.D. 

FRANCIS  W,   KELSEY,   Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

WARREN   P.    LOMBARD,   M.D.,   Sc.D. 

JACOB  E.  REIGHARD,  Ph.B. 

THOMAS  C.  TRUEBLOOD,  A.M. 

ROBERT  U.  WENLEY,  ScD..  LL.D.,  D.Phit.,  Lill-D.,  D.C.L. 
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EWALD  A.  BOUCKE,  Ph.D. 
JOHN  R.   EFFINGER,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
CAMPBELL  BONNER,  Ph.D. 
ERMINE  C.  CASE.  Ph.D. 
HERBERT  R.  CROSS,  A.M. 
EDWARD  D.  JONES,  Ph.D. 
CLARENCE  L.  MEADER,  Ph.D. 
DAVID  FRIDAY,  A.B. 
TAMES  B.  EDMONSON.  A.M. 
I.  LEO  SHARFMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
HUGO  P.  THIEME,  Ph.D. 
MYRA  B.  JORDAN,  A.B. 
ALEXANDER  G.  RUTHVEN,  Ph.D. 
LEROY   WATERMAN,   Ph.D. 
TOBIAS  J.  C.  DIEKHOFF,  Ph.D. 
HARRISON   M.    RANDALL,    Ph.D. 
THOMAS   E.   RANKIN,   A.M. 
CHARLES  P.  WAGNER.  Ph.D. 
JONATHAN  A.  C.   HILDNER,  Ph.D. 
WALTER   B.   FORD,   Ph.D. 
RALPH  H.  CURTISS,  Ph.D. 

iAMES  B.  POLLOCK,  Sc.D. 
lORRIS  P.  TILLEY,  Ph.D. 
ARTHUR  W.   SMITH,   Ph.D. 
WILLIAM  D.  HENDERSON,  Ph.D. 
OTTO  C.  GLASER,  Ph.D. 
CALVIN  O.  DAVIS,  Ph.D. 
OLENUS  L.  SPONSLER,  A.M. 
AUBREY  TEALDI,  Grad.   Roy.  Tech.   Inst. 
AARON   F.    SHULL,    Ph.D. 
LEE  H.  CONE,  Ph.D. 
LOUIS  C.  KARPINSKI,  Ph.D. 
DAVID  M.   LICHTY,   Ph.D. 
WILLIAM  J.  HALE,  Ph.D. 
CHARLES  S.   BERRY,  Ph.D. 
JOHN  G.  WINTER,  Ph.D. 
JOHN  F.  SHEPARD,  Ph.D. 
SAMUEL  MOORE,   Ph.D. 
HENRY  A.  GLEASON,   Ph.D. 
ALBERT  R.   CRITTENDEN,  Ph.D. 
WILLIAM  G.  SMEATON,  A.B. 
ROBERT  T.  CRANE,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 
GEORGE  W.   DOWRIE,  Ph.D. 
ALBERT  B.  JOHNSON,   A.M. 
WARREN  W.   FLORER,   Ph.D. 
CARL  E.   EGGERT.   Ph.D. 
GEORGE  A.   MAY.  M.D. 
JOHN  W.  BRADSHAW,  Ph.D. 
JOHN  DIETERLE,   B.D.,  A.M. 
FREDERICK  S.  BREED,  Ph.D. 
ROBERT  W.  HEGNER,  Ph.D. 
JOHN  R.  BRUMM,  A.M. 
CALVIN   H.    KAUFMANN,    Ph.D. 
GEORGE  L.  JACKSON,  Ph.D. 
HOBART    H.    WILLARD,    Ph.D. 
JOHN  W.  SCHOLL,  Ph.D. 
WALTER  F.  HUNT,  Ph.D. 
NEIL  H.  WILLIAMS,  Ph.D. 
RICHARD  D.  T.   HOLLISTER,  A.M. 
CHARLES   B.   VIBBERT,   A.B. 
HENRY  T.   A.   deL.    HUS.   Ph.D. 
WILLIAM  A.  FRAYER,  A.B. 
PARISH  S.   LOVEJOY. 
IRVING  D.  SCOTT,  Ph.D. 
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ROY  W.    SELLARS^  Ph.D. 
W.  RAY  HUMPHREYS,  A.M. 
DEWITT  H.  PARKER.  Ph.D. 
GEORGE  R.  LARUE,  Ph.D. 
ALICE  EVANS,  A.D. 
RENE  TALAMON,   hicendi-ia-LeartB. 
LEIGH  J.  YOUNG,  A.B.,  M.S.F. 
SOLOMON  F.  GINGERICH.  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  A.  McLaughlin,  a,b. 

C.  WILFORD  COOK,    Ph.D. 


Lie.   es   Sd.    Sac 


FRANK  F.   KOLBE,   A.B. 
RICHARD  O.  FICKEN,  A.M. 
LOUIS   EICH,  A.M. 
HARRY  C.   HARNETT,   A.B. 
CLIFFORD  C  MELOCHE,  Ph.D. 
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JOHN  H.  EHLERS,  Ph.D. 
JOHN  W.  BALDWIN,  A.M. 
RUFUS   S.  TUCKER,   Ph.D. 
MARTIN   FEINSTEIN,   A.M. 
RICHARD  M.   HOLMAN,   Ph.D. 
ALFRED  L.  FERGUSON,  B.Pd.,  Ph.D. 
RODRIGO  H.   BONILLA,  A.M. 
SVEN  FROEBERG,  Ph.D. 
WINTHROP  WRIGHT,  A.M. 
CHARLES  F.  MEYER,  Ph.D. 
ROBERT  A.  AMBLER,  A.B. 
FRANK  L.   HAGER,   A.M. 
CARL  O.   SAUER,  Ph.D. 
JOSE  M.   HERNANDEZ,  B.S. 
CLARENCE  B.  GOSHORN,  A.B. 
FRANCOIS  C.  P.  HENROTEAU,  Sc.D. 
WILBUR  P.  CALHOUN.   A.M. 
RALPH   R.   LOUNSBURY,  A.B. 
LEO   WOLMAN,   Ph.D. 
FREDERICK  W.  PETERSON,  A.M. 
VERNOR  W.  CRANE,  Ph.D. 
HARRY  C.  CARVER,  B.S. 
ALFRED  H.   W.  POVAH.   Ph.D. 
CHESTER  H.  SCHOEPFLE,  B.Ch.E. 
EARL   C.   SHERRARD,    M.S. 
FRED  E.  CLARK,  Ph.D. 
JULIO  del  TORO,  A.M. 
CARL  C.  KIESS,  Ph.D. 
ALBERT  B.  PECK,  A.M. 
HORACE  J.  ANDREWS,  A.B.,  M.S.F. 
WILLIAM  P.  HASEMAN,  Ph.D. 
HERBERT   BELL,   M.A. 
STEPHEN  SCATORI,  A.B. 
ELMER  A.  HARRINGTON,  Ph.D. 
ROY  B.   COWIN,  A.B. 
HERBERT  N.  SCHMITT,  A.B. 
CHARLES  W.  SARGENT,  A.M. 
RAY  V.  LEFFLER,  A.B. 
NICHOLAS  E.   PETERSON,  A.B. 
GEORGE   S.  LASHER,  A.B. 


Other  Instructors  and  Assistants. 

ELIZABETH  L.  THOMPSON,  Ph.D. 
EARL  V.   MOORE,  A.M. 
LEWIS  L.  MELLOR.  A.M. 
ORMA   F.   BUTLER,   Ph.D. 
ELLA  S.  HOGHTON,  A.M. 
EDWARD  M.  HONAN,  A.B. 
GRACE  POWERS,  A.B. 
EDWARD   A.    RYKENBOER,    M.S. 
ORIN   E.   MADISON,  A.B. 
FRANK   C.   VIBRANS,   A.B. 
GEORGE  R.   SWAIN.  A.M. 
GEORGE  M.  EHLERS,  A.B. 
MINA  L.   WINSLOW,  A.M. 
WILLIAM  H.   BUETTNER. 
CARL   R.    BROWN,   A.M. 
WALTER  N.  KOELZ,  A.B. 
J.  SPEED  ROGERS.  A.M. 
CARL  P.  RUSSELL,  A.B. 
EDWARD  J.   MARTIN,  A.B. 
FRANK  C.  MOCK.  A.M. 
ROBERT   F.   PATON,   M.S. 
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SYBIL  K.   BENNETT.  A.M. 
GALO   W.    BLANCO.   M.S. 
EDWARD  C.  BRITTON.  A.B. 
CAPEN  A.  FLEMING.  A.B. 
NORBERT   A.   LANGE,   A.B. 
WALTER  H.   SPRAGUE.  A.M. 
GLADYS  C.  VEDDER,  A.B. 
HAROLD  R.  WELLS,  B.S. 
CLYDE    E.    COOPER.    A.B. 

iAMES  M.   CORK,   B.S. 
fARION  DAWLEY,  B.S. 
CHARLES    H.    GRIFFITH.    A.M. 
FRED   C.   HAHN.    B.S. 
FRANK  J.  McGRATH,  A.B. 
HELEN   M.   MARTIN,   A.B. 
EVERETT  R.  PHELPS,  A.M. 
•     JAMES  D.  TODD,  B.Ch.E. 
M.    MURIEL  TYSON,   A.B. 
ALEXANDER  D.   WEBB,   B.S. 
HOWARD   C.    SMITH,   A.M. 
EBER  M.   CARROLL,  A.B. 
GLENN  M.  COULTER,  A.B. 
HELEN  L.  FRANK,  A.B. 
REED   S.   FULTON,   A.B. 
VERNIE    A.    MOODY.    A.M. 
OIE    W.    STEPHENSON,    A.M. 
MARION  A.  BILLS,  A.B. 
WILBUR   E.    BROTHERTON.   A.B. 
LEAFY  J.   CORRINGTON,   A.B. 
FRANK  B.  COTNER,  A.B. 
JOHN  J.  DEBOER,  A.M. 
WILLIAM   C.   DOWD,   B.S.    (Ch.) 
RAY    C.    FRIESNER.    A.B   . 
DOROTEO  GURROLA,  A.B. 
LEON   H.   LEONIAN,   B.S.    (Agr.) 
WESLEY  MINNIS.  M.S. 
OLIVE    E.    OUTWATER,    A.B. 
SHERWOOD  M.   PINKERTON,  B.Ch. 
MARIEi  J.  RASEY,  A.B. 
JOSEPH   S.    RICHTIG,    B.S. 
JAMES  H.  RUSSELL,  A.B. 
LEON  S.  SMITH,  A.B. 
LOIS  E.  SMITH,  A.M. 
ROY  C.  THOMAS.  A.B. 
DORA   E.    WARE,   A.B. 
SAMUEL    E.    KATZ,    A.B. 
GEORGE   D.   WILNER,  A.B. 


Special  Lecturers 

OSSIAN   C.    SIMONDS,   C.E. 
FRANK  LEVERETT,  B.S. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 
Administrative  Board 

Dean  J.  R.  EFFINGER,  Chairman,  Professors  M.  WINKLER,  F.  M. 
TAYLOR,  J.  L.  MARKLEY.  A.  G.  HALL,  Secretary.  E.  H.  KRAUS, 
A.  L.  CROSS,  C.  BONNER,  E.  C.  CASE,  T.  E.  RANKIN.  C.  P. 
WAGNER,  and  0.  C.   GLASER. 
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Committee  on  Diploma  Schools 

President  H.  B.  HUTCHINS,  Professors  I.  N.  DEMMON,  W.  W. 
BEMAN,  A.  S.  WHITNEY,  A.  G.  HALL,  T.  R.  EFFINGER,  J.  R. 
EDMONSON,  W.  H.  BUTTS,  and  C.  O.  DaViS. 

Library  Committee 

President  H.  B.  HUTCHINS,  Librarian  W.  W.  BISHOP,  and  Professors 
A.  G.  CANFIELD,  S.  L.  BIGELOW,  J.  S.  REEVES,  C.  BONNER, 
and    E.    C.    CASE. 

Extra  Hour  Committee 

Professors    C.    W.    COOK,    Chairman,    G.    W.    DOWRIE,    and    W.    A. 

McLaughlin. 

Committee  on  Elections 

Professors  J.  W.  BRADSHAW,  Chairman,  A.  F.  SHULL,  J.  R.  BRUMM, 
G.  L.  JACKSON,  and  P.  E.  BURSLEY. 

Committee  on  Classification 

Professor  A.   G.  CANFIELD,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Faculty  Advisers 

Professors  M.  P.  TILLEY  and  C.  O.  DAVIS. 

Appointment  Committee 

Professors  A.  S.  WHITNEY,  Chairman,  and  C.  O.  DAVIS,  V ice-Chairman. 

Committee  on  Teacher's  Diploma  and  Observation  Schools 

President  H.  B.  HUTCHINS,  Dean  J.  R.  EFFINGER,  and  Professor 
A.   S.  WHITNEY. 

Committee  on  Combined  Literary-Medical  Curriculum 

Dean   J.   R.   EFFINGER,   Chairman,   and   Professors  A.    G.   CANl^'IELD, 

F.  G.  NOVY,  C.  W.  EDMUNDS,  and  A.  G.  HALL. 

Committee  on  Combined  Literary -Law  Curriculum 

Dean  J.  R.  EFFINGER,  Chairman,  Dean  H.  M.  BATES,  and  Professors 
E.  C.  GODDARD,  A.  G.  CANFIELD,  and  A.  G.  HALL. 

Committee  on  Combined  Literary -Homoeopathic  Curriculum 

Dean  J.  R.  EFFINGER,  Chairman,  Dean  W.  B.  HINSDALE,  and  Pro- 
fessors A.  G.  CANFIELD,  and  H.  M.  BEEBE,  A.  G.  HALL,  and  Dr. 

G.  I.   NAYLOR. 

Committee  on  Combined  Literary-Dental  Curriculum 

Dean  J.  R.  EFFINGER,  Chairman,  Dean  M.  L.  WARD,  and  Professors 
A.  G.  CANFIELD,  A.  G.  HALL,  and  N.  S.  HOFF. 

Committee  on  Degrees  Out  of  Course 

Professor  I.  N.  DEMMON,  Chairman,  Dean  J.  R.  EFFINGER,  and  Pro- 
fessors W.  W.  BEMAN,  F.  M.  TAYLOR,  and  A.  G.  HALL. 

Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees 

Dean  J.  R.  EFFINGER,  Chairman,  Professors  I.  N.  DEMMON,  W.  W. 
BEMAN,  E.  D.  CAMPBELL,  and  A.  H.  LLOYD. 
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STUDENTS* 


Ruth  Alden  Abbott 
Wilbur  Russell  Abbott 
Agnes  Louise  Abele 
Harold  Quantic  Abell 
Maurice  Abelman 
Grace  Rosamund  Ackerman 
Marion   V.   Ackley 
Lyman  Anderson  Adair 
Adelaide  Alice  Adams 
Adelia  Wave  Adams 
Arthur  J.  Adams 
Coan  Henry  Adams 
Fred   Masee  Adams 
Hugh  Ross  Adams,  Jr. 
Ivy   Victoria   Adams 
James  Pickwell  Adams 
John  Humphrey  Adams 
John   R.   Adams 
Faula  Inez  Adams 
Theodore  Wright  Adams,  m 
Thomas  Russell  Adams 
William  Theodore  Adams 
Adrien  Vriel  Adelman 
Raymond  Homer  Adrianse 
Herman   A.   Agushavitz 
Reinhold  Joseph   Ahrendt 
Bernhard  John   Ahrens 
Helen  Chandler  Ahrens 
Hattie   Belle  Ainslie 
Adam  Glenn  Aitchison 
Edith   Bailie  Alton 
Oscar  Clark  Aker 
Byron    ^kers 
John  Kelsey  Akers 
George  Byron  Alan 
Lucile  Mable  Alber 
Robert  Durfee  Albertson 
t  Harold   Willis   Alden,    e 
Philip  Eaton  Alden 
Charles    Beck   Aldrich 
George  Franklin  Aldrich 
Ralph  Leonard  Aldrich,  Jr. 
George  Virgin  Aldridge 
Mary   Louise  Alexander 
Arthur  Darling  Allen,   n^^ 
Dale  Ephraim  Allen 
Dorothy   Allen 
Heber  Edward  Allen 
Herbert  Stanley  Allen 


Birmingham 

Traverse  City 

Saginaw 

Riley,  Kans. 

Bessemer 

Ludington 

Detroit 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Battle  Creek 

Gagetown 

Summit  Hill,  Pa. 

Allegan 

Jackson 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Detroit 

Carson  City 

Kalamazoo 

Watcrford 

Hiawatha,   Kans. 

Ann  Arbor 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Franklin,  Pa. 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Toledo,    Ohio 

Port   Huron 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Traverse   City 

Madrid,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Goldfield,  Nev. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Coldwater 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Virginia,  111. 

Port   Clinton,   Ohio 

Savannah,   Ga. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chicago,    111. 

Erie,   Pa. 

Deadwood,  S.  Dak. 


A  dagger  (t)  preceding  a  student's  name  indicates  that  he  also  pur- 
sued studies,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year,  in  some  other  School  or 
College  of  the  University,  indicated  by  an  italic  letter  following  the  name, 
to-wit:  e.  College  of  Engineering;  ea,  College  of  Architecture;  m.  Medical 
School;  I,  Law  School;  f^.  College  of  Pharmacy;  h,  Homoeopathic  Medical 
School;  d,  College  of  Dental  Surgery;  g.  Graduate  School.  The  letter 
following  the  name  (without  the  dagger)  indicates  that  the  student  is 
pursuing  a  combined  curriculum,  leading  to  a  degree  in  each  of  the  two 
Colleges. 
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Charles  Ed^in  Allison 
Raymond  Dean  Allison 
Jesse  Howard  Altenburg 
t  Yancey  Roberts  Altsheler,  g 
Henry   Hugh   Altvater 
Robert   Alan   Ambler 
Marian  Amelia  Ames 
Einer  Bjarne  Andersen,   m 
Carl  Adrian  Anderson 
Florence  Charlotte  Anderson 
George  Dewey  Anderson 
Grace   Parsons  Anderson 
Granger  Anderson 
Henry   Hart   Anderson 
Julia  Doris  Anderson 
tSimeon  Duval  Anderson,  g 
Walter  Espy  Anderson 
Hans  Peter  Andreasen 
Cecil   Charles  Andrews 
Tames  Cass  Andrews 
John  Holdridge  Andrews 
Philo  Peebles  Andrews 
Claire  Kenyon  Andrus 
Vera  Andrus 
Clare  Angell 

Hilda  Christina  Annabelle 
Emil  Anneke,  / 
Margaret  Irma  Anschutz 
Octave   Antonio 
Edna  Lucking  Apel 
Elsa  Wilhelmina  Apfel 
Ruth  Love  Archibald 
Louis  Aubrey  Arentz 
Clayton  Pearson  Armitage 
Dorothy  Alice  Armstrong 
t  Jeannette  Armstrong,  g 
Ada  Collins  Arnold 
Irma  Siona  Arnold 
LeRoy  Dove  Arnold 
James  R.  Arrendale 
Elizabeth    Sessions   Arthur 
Leo   Ash 

Grant  Frederick  Ashbacker 
John  Fallon  Ashley 
Edythe  Florence  Ashmore 
Lewis  Neff  Ashworth 
Sheryl  Elter  Ashworth 
John  Eugene  Aten 
Francis  Herbert  Atkins 

James  Meade  Atkinson 
far^aret  Williams  Atkinson 
Mane  Oechtrine  Atkinson 
Walter  Ralph  Atlas 
Charles   Leonard   Atwater 
Stanley  Roy  Augspurger 
Margaret  Austin 
Dorothy  Genevieve  Avery 
Elizabeth  Northup  Avery 
Lincoln  Avery,  Jr. 
Margaret    Sarah    Avery 
Paul  Oliver  Avery 
Ruth  Rachel  Avery 
Dale  Harold  Baad 
Keith  Babcock 


Portland,  Ore. 

Ogden,  Utah 

Belding 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Saginaw 

Calumet 

Lansing 

Ann  Arbor 

Ironwood 

Covert 

Evanston,  W^o. 

Detroit 

Union  City 

Detroit 

Tecumseh 

Geneseo,  HI. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Greenville 

Ann   Arbor 

Geneseo,  111. 

Chicago,  III. 

Conneau^  Ohio 

Bolivar,  N.  Y. 

South  Haven 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

Bay  City 

Flint 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Morocco,  Ind. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Harbor  Beach 

Charlevoix 

Ann  Arbor 

Cass  Co.,  Mich.   (P.  O.,  Bristol,  Ind.) 

Ann  Arbor 

Emporia,   Kans. 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Detroit 

Three    Rivers 

Ludingtdn 

Bentonville,  Ark. 

Detroit 

Connersville,  Ind. 

Grand  Rapids 

Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Escahaba 

Eaton,  Ind. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Glouster,  Ohio 

Shelby 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Highland  Park 

Ann  Arbor 

Port  Huron 

Port  Huron 

Detroit 

Three  Rivers 

Ann  Arbor 

Colon 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
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tCarl  Baccaro,  d 

Walter  Frederick  Bach,  m 

Reed   Ernest   Bachman 

tshn  Myers  Bacon 
vie  Cholwell  Bacon 
William   Gortner   Bade 
Carl   Egbert  Badgley,   m 
George  Raymond   Baehr 
Myrtle  Alice  Bahm 
Carl  Clark   Bailey 
Charles  Carroll  Bailey 
Cyril  Edmund  Bailey 
Donald  Alonzo  Bailey 

iames   Millard   Bailey 
ohn  William  Bailey 
Luth  Lucile  Bailey 
Ruby  Hathaway  Bair 
Tames  Meryl  Baker 
Simon  Peyton  Baker,  / 
Coral  Alethe   Baldwin 
Helen  Elizabeth  Baluss 
Mary  Amanda  Ann  Baluss 
Helen  Johanna  Balz 
Blaine  Bancroft 
Selma.  Laura   Bandemer 
Clinton   Bowen   Fisk   Bangs 
Harvie  Louise   Banks 
Mabel  Elizabeth  Bannister 
Richard  Louis  Barie 
Margaret  Barlow 
Samuel  Barmak 
Harold  Draeggert  Barnard,  m 
Russell  Curtis  Barnes 
Lawrence  Rowland  Barnich 
Frederick  James  Barr 
John  Henry  Barrett 
William  Tyler  Barrett 
Eugene  Emerson  Barringer 
Marcella    Editba   Barringer 
John   Charles   Lane   Barron 
Jeannette   Mary   Bartelmc 
Glen  Everett  Bartshe 
Nicholas  Bartholomew   Bartz 
Philip  Purviance  Bash 
Margaret  Ann  Bassett 
Melba   Gertrude   Bastedo 
Rowena  Beardsley  Bastin 
Helen  Belfield   Bates 
John   A.    Bates 
Johnstone   Bates 
Donald    Upton   Bathrick 
Floyd   Woodburn    Bathurst 
Olga    Muriel    Battershee 
Joseph  Lloyd  Battista 
Edward  Wood  Batty 
Frederick    Bauer 
Theodore   Irving   Bauer 
Walter   Bauer 
Cleon  Wi$e  Bauman 
Muriel   Elsby   Bauman 
Ernest  August  Baumgarth 
William  Jacob   Baumgartner 
Mary   Sarah   Bavly 
Carrie    Elizabeth  Baxter 


Newark,  N.  J. 

Sebewaing 

Toledo,    Ohio 

Escanaba 

Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Chicago,    111. 

Dunkirk,  N.   Y. 

Fremont,   Ohio 

Pontiac 

Brooklyn 

Berwick,  Pa. 

Paw  Paw 

Detroit 

Cedar   Falls,    Iowa 

Erie,  Pa. 

Coldwater 

Croswell 

Holyrood,   Kans. 

Plainville,  111. 

Ann   Arbor 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Richland  Center,   Wis. 

Saginaw 

Charlotte 

Detroit 

Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Owosso 

Detroit 

Podolia,  Russia 

Constantine 

Huntinfl[ton,  Ind. 

Cheboygan 

Portland,  Ind. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Hillsdale 

Chicago,    111. 

Chicago,   111. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Grand   Rapids 

Huntingdon,  Ind. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Highland  Park,  111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Leslie 

Flint 

Battle    Creek 

Clarendon,    Pa. 

Croswell 

Ebensburg,   Pa. 

Detroit 

Grand    Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Crystal    Falls 

Akron,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ann   Arbor 

Detroit 

Detroit 
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Ernest  Ray  Baxter 
Carl    Uno    Oscar    Bay 
Max  Isaac  Baym 
Robert  Stanley  Beach 
Harold  Carnes   Beake 
Travis   Field   Beal 
Carl  Lee  Beall 
Andrew  Carmer  Beam 
Glen   Clarence   Bean 
Raymond    Reynolds    Beardsley 
Frederick  G.  Beattie 
Helen  Marceline  Beaumont 
Donald  Ray   Becker 
Fred   William    Becker 
Samuel  William  Becker,  m 
James  John    Beckman 
Jacob  William   Beckmann 
Hazel   Lucille   Beckwith 
Irving  Gaylord  Beckwith 
Ernest  Henry  Beernink 
Claud  William  Behn 
Gertrude  Rauh  Beierlein 
Teannette  Beis 
John   Herbert   Belknap 
Don  Bell 

Everett  Edward  Bell 
Ferdinand    Cortez    Bell 
Nellie  Augusta  Belles 
Rachel  Marguerite  Bellows 
Ruth  Augusta   Bellows 
George  Harold  Belote 
Newton    Silas    Bement 
Elliott  Martin  Bender 
Norman  Charles  Bender,  m 
Don   Marion   Benedict 
Harris  James   Benedict 
Margaret  Pauline  Benedict 
Rafael  Alberto  Benitez 
Lois  Lurene  Bennallack 
Harry  Percv  Bennett 
Mar^ret  Elaine  Bennett 
Maxille    Charles    Bennett 
Pearle   Gwendolyn   Bennett 
Richard  Henry  Bennett,  m 
Robert  Henry  Bennett 
Theresa   Fayet   Bennett 
William  Stemple  Bennett 
Gertrude  Celest  Benson 
George  Benzing,  Jr. 
George   Bernhard   Berg 
Walter  Raleigh  Berg 
Charles  Herbert  Bergazin 
Harvey   Henry  Berger 
Howard  Leland  Berkey 
Alfred  Klein  Berkowilz 
Robert   Berman 
Leopold  Benno  Bernheimer 
William  Bernstein 
Robert  Soper  Bessay 
William  Leslie  Bcttison 
Clarence  Frederick  Betzing 
Edward  Albert  Biber 
Verne  Claude  Bidlack 
Susie  M.   Bidwell 


Grand  Rapids 

Ironwood 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

South  Haven 

Ann   Arbor 

Luverne,  Ala. 

Town  Line,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Muskegon 

Toledo,  Ohio 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Marine  City 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Benton  Harbor 

Marquette 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Marshall 

Detroit 

Coopersville 

Ann  Arbor 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Grand   Rapids 

Genoa,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Clearfield,    Pa. 

Orion 

Frankfort 

Frankfort 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Sandusky,   Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Portland 

Rockford 

Ionia 

Santurce,  P.  R. 

Houghton 

Meaderville,   Mont. 

Ann  Arbor 

Lansing 

Jackson 

Laurium 

Grand  Rapids 

Rapid   City,   S.    Dak. 

Wellington,  Ohio 

Lansing 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Baraga 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Bancroft 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Chicago,  111. 

Saint  Clair 

Ishpeming 

Detroit 

Lansing 

White  Pigeon 

South  Lyon 
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Kathryn  Isabel  Bierkamp 

Herbert  Michael  Bierwagen 

Harry  Eugene  Biery 

Robert  Barry  Bisrelow 

Joseph  La  Sana  Bing 

Thusnelda  Carolina  Binharamer 

Margaret  Lucv  Bird 

Margaret  Birdsell 

Hobart   McKinley   Birmingham 

Laura  Grace  Birmingham 

Clark  Wallace  Bishop 

George  Emmett  Bishop,  Jr. 

Margueritte  Bissell 

Abi^ul  Blackburn 

Ralph  William  Blackmore 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Blades 

Gladys  Marie  Blair 

Bardwell  Blake 

Edna  Lois  Blake 

Pansy  Yolande  Blake 

Clare  Marie  Blakemore 

Donald  Rae  Blakeslee 

WilUs  Blakeslee 

Wayne  Arthur  Blanchard 

Stuart  Johnson  Blashill 

Stewart   Parnell   Blasier 

Marie  Victoria  Blecki 

Virfl^l  Thomas  Bledsoe 

Camille  Blinstrub 

Ella  Corinna  Bliss 

Alice  Julia  Blodgett 

Frank  LeRoy  Blood 

Marie  Lucille  Bloom 

Earl  Adams  Bloomquist 

Hannah   Blumenthal 

Mildred  Miriam  Blumenthal 

Otto  William  Bodamer 

Dyme  Bodenstab 

Arthur  Francis  Boell 

Eleanore  Mary  Bogan 

Mary  Cecilia  ^ogan 

Archie  Lee  Bogue 

Henry  Scheffer  Bohling 

Ralph  Edwin  Boice,  m 

Julius  Boldizsar 

Alberta   Lewis   Bolen 

Norman  Taylor  Bolles 

Frederick   Cornelius   Bolt 

Lee  Bonar 

James  Douglass  Bond 

Kenneth  Davis  Bond 

Charles   Frederick   Boos 

Joseph  Melburn  Boos 

Paul  Lincoln  Booth 

Russel  McLellan  Boothby 

Harold  Frederick  Boran 

Stanley  John   Borucki 

Albert  Edward  Bothe 

Frederick  Augustus  Bothe 

Valentin  Alfredo  Bou 

Edward  Bouma 

Wilfred  Robert  Bounsteen 

Helen  Margaret  Bourke 

Newton  Warren  Bourne 


Detroit 

Orange,  Cal. 

Franldin,  Pa. 

Ann   Arbor 

Detroit 

Sebewaing 

Ann  Arbor 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Detroit 

Wvandotte 

Dowagiac 

Detroit 

Bedford,  Pa. 

Leslie 

Ann  Arbor 

Pontiac 

El  Reno,  Okla. 

Ann  Arbor 

Wyandotte 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Quincy,   HI. 

Perry 

Ann  Arbor 

Charlotte 

Detroit 

Chicago*  111. 

Detroit 

Houghton 

Bay  City 

Port  Jarvis,  N.  Y. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Moline,  111. 

Detroit 

West  Branch 

Monroe 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Mackinac  Island 

Mackinac  Island 
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*  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Battle   Creek 
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Grand   Haven 

Belleville,  W.  Va. 
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Kohola,   Hawaii 

Detroit 

Battle  Creek 

Grand  Rapids 
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Lansing 
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Corozal,   P.  R. 
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Detroit 
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Eva  May  Bowen 
Floyd  Lee  Bowen 
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William  Kordes  Bowen 
Edwin  Charles  Bowers 
Florence   Edith   Bowles 
Earl  Francis  Boxell 
Alan  Wilson  Boyd 
Albert  Matthew  Boyd 
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Darl  MacLeod  Boyle 
Dona    Cecelia    Boyle 
Edwin  Clarence  Boyle 
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Earl   Bertrand   Bradley 
Evangeline   Luella   Bradley 
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Naomi   Sarah   Bradley 
Melba    Shorthill    Bradshaw 
Edwin  Albert  Brainerd 
Alfred    Wesley    Brake 
Craig  Floyd  Bramley 
Henryetta  Brandebury 
Elmer  Brandell 
Herbert  Dean  Brandes 
Donna   Theresa   Brandon 
Carl    Gunard    Brandt 
Harold  Wood  Branson 
Margaret    Bronson 

iacoD  Morton  Braude 
farie   Lydia   Braun 
Robert  Stevens  Breakey 
Alexander  Brede 
Otto  Emil   Brehm 
Harold  Arthur  Brennan 
Kathleen  Eleanor  Brennan 
Samuel  Harold  Brenner 
Edith   L.   Brew 
George  Lee  Brewbaker 
Frances  Field  Brewer 
Roy  Kenneth  Beier 
Edwin    Boyd   Briggs 
Forrest  Silas  Briggs 
Harriet   Ann    Briggs 
Cora  Ernestine  Bright 
Margaret  Bright 
Loren  Roy   Brink 
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Miles    Clinton   Bristol,    Jr. 
Frank  William   Britton 
Harold  Hudson   Britton 
Miklred   Ruth    Britzske 
Walter   Mauritz   Broberg 
Arthur   Stanley   Brock 
Gertrude  Edith   Brock 
Isaac   Victor   Brock 
Joseph  Henry  Broderick 
Frances  Martina  Broene 
Donald  Claude  Bromley 
George  Louis  Bronson 
Dorothy   Brooke 


Detroit 

Cheboygan 

Millersburg.  Ry. 

Ann  Arbor 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Marion,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bradford,   111. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Detroit 

Milford 

Ann  Arbor 

Jackson 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Battle  Creek 

Farmington 

Bolivar,    N.    Y. 

Bolivar,   N.    Y. 

Little    Rock,    Ark. 
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Bradley 
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Anoka,  Minn. 
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Battle   Creek 

Chicago,  111. 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Highland  Park 

Cadillac 

flint 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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Alto 

Saint  Johns 

Battle  Creek 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Elk   Rapids 

Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann    Arbor 

Bay   City 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Sault    Ste.    Marie 

Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

Oak   Park.   111. 

Ionia 

Oak  Park,   111. 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Grand  Rapids 

Three  Rivers 

Monroe 

Saint  Paul,   Minn. 
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Tune   Rose  Brooks 
Leonard  Joseph  Brooks 
George  Owen  Bropby,  Jr. 
Alice  Helen  Brown 
Aubrey  David  Brown 
Bernice   lone   Brown 
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Floyd  Elmer  Buell 
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Helen   Pearl   Bullis 
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William  Edward  Burby,  / 
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Warren  Selby  Burchell 
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Robert  Julius  Burghard 
Vera  Grace  Burke 
George  Elwood  Burkhardt 
Roby  McKinley  Burley 
Gladys  May  Burnett 
Orville  Perry   Burnett 
Verne  Edwin  Burnett 
Lyle  Timothy  Burr 


Jackson 

Goshen,   Ind. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Ann   Arbor 

Cadiz,  Ohio 

Deerfield 

Ann  Arbor 

Bringhurst,  Ind. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Chicago,   m. 

Ypsilantt 

Chicago,  111. 

Manistee 

Jackson 

Danville,    111. 

Chicago,   III. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 
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Detroit 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Port  Huron 

Salem,  Ohio 
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Detroit 

Detroit 

Ishpeming 

Chicago,  111. 
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Blairsville,  Pa. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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West  Union,  III. 

Detroit 
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Coleman 

Butler,   Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Saint  Clair 

Detroit 

Maple   Rapids 

Detroit 

Henderson 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Ann  Arbor 

Jackson 

Grand  Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Detroit 

Pontiac 

Menomonee   Falls,   Wis. 
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Ann  Arbor 

Bellevue,   Iowa 

Ann  Arbor 
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Grace  Murrell  Burrett 
Earle    Donald   Burson 
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Harold    William    Burton 
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Ann  Arbor 
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Saint  Clair 

Detroit 

Corunna 
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Battle   Creek 

Baltimore,  Md. 

LaSalle,   111. 

Elk   Rapids 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 
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Frankfort 
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Jackson 
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New  Britain,  Conn. 

Chicago,    111. 

Lake   Linden 

Ann   Arbor 

Chicago,   111. 

Iron  River 

Milan 

Sault   Ste.    Marie 

Highland  Park 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 
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Alpena 

Bay  City 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Port    Huron 
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Denver,  Colo. 
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Ann  Arbor 

Grand   Rapids 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 
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Ann  Arbor 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Seville,    Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 
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Detroit 
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Grand  Rapids 

Grand   Rapids 

Toledo,   Ohio 
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Ann  Arbor 

Wichita,   Kans. 

Ansonia,  Conn. 
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ioseph  Carmon  Casello 
.ulu  Myrtle  Casemore 
George    Hammond    Casgrain 
Wilfred  Vennance  Casgrain 
Mel vin  Joseph   Cassidy 
James  Thomas  Caswell 
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Port  Huron 

Detroit 

Detroit 
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Detroit 
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Le  Moyne,  Ohio 

Ann   Arbor 

Pontiac 

Detroit 
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Muskegon 

Bradford,  Pa. 

Sewaren,  N.  J. 

Detroit 

Utica 

Houghton 
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Pontiac 

Greenville 

Saint  Johns 

Ann   Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 
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Grand   Haven 

Ann   Arbor 

Avilla,   Ind. 

Detroit 

Milford 
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•Waldina   Isobel  Clark 

Webb  Rufus  Clark 
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Harold    Lucius    Cook 

Howard  Jennings   Cook 
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Lewis   Nelson    Cook 

Margaret    Carroll    Cook 


Detroit 

Greenville,  Ohio 

Coldwater 

Chicago,    HI. 

Detroit 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Detroit 

Ann   Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Ann    Arbor 
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Detroit 

Detroit 

Ashtabula  Harbor,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Jackson 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Pittsburff,  Pa. 
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Sprin^eld,  HI. 

Cairo,   HI. 
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Grand    Rapids 

Owosso 
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Hope,  N.  Dak. 

Dows,  Iowa 
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Toledo,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Saint    Charles 

Battle   Creek 

Charlotte 

Dillon,  Mont. 

Leslie 

Boyne  City 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Wapakoneta,  Ohio 

Poughkeepsie,   N.   Y. 

Quincv,   111. 

Adrian 

Owosso 
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Coopersville 
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Pittsfield,    Mass. 
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Grand  Rapids 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fowlervjllc 
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Edwin  Theodore  Cooke 
Jean  Paul  Cooley 
Margaret   Horton   Cooley 
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Erie,  Pa. 

Ann    Arbor 
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Sault    Ste.    Marie,    Ont. 
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Lois  Alice  Devereaux 
Tames   Coleman    DeVol 
Herman  Edward  Deyarmond 

i086  Leonardo  Dias 
felvin  Neil  Dick 
Delphinus  Francis  Didier 
Ruth   Mohart   Diebel 
Albert  George  Diegelman 
Gerrit  John  Diekema,  Tr. 
Hilda  Caroline   Dieterfe 
Robert    Richard    Dieterle 
Dirk  Rottschafer  Dieters 
Dorothy  Dillon 

t  Goldwin   Carrington   Dinwiddle,    e 
Lela   Alberta   Discbinger 
Dorothy    Helen    Diss 
Ramon  Verity  Dixn 
Jean   Louise   Dixon 
Harry   Clifford   Doan 
Eva  Lillian  Dockeray 
Earl  Russell  Dodge 
Selwyn  Alexander  Dodge 
Leo  Thomas  Donohue 
Gustavus  Donald 
Lois   Evelyn   Donaldson 
Anna  Marie  Donegan 
Eugene  Vincent  Donlan 
Eileen  Margaret  Donohue 
John  Donovan,  Jr. 
Bastian  Russell   Dooge 
Robert  Grant  Dooley 
Stewart   Edward    Doolittle 
Myona    Lillian    Dopp 
Esther    Louise    Dorrance 
Geoffrey  Austin  Dorsey 
James  Allen  Dorsey 
Robert  Henry   Dott 
Elizabeth  Woodin   Doughty 
Margaret  Douglas 
Margaretta   Biddle    Douglas 
Vernon  Andrews  Douglas 
Robert   Patterson  Douglass 
George   Christopher   Doyle,   m 
Harry  Charles   Doyle 
Thurman  Bernard  Doyle 
Edmondo  Germaro   Doyno 
Rollin   Edwards   Drake 
Mary   Edgerton    Drake 
Gladys    Estella    Draper 
Harold  Dieckmann  Draper 
William   Joseph   Dressier 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Grand  Rapids 

Kearsarge 

Romeo 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio 

Mason 

Ann  Arbor 

Cadillac 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Battle   Creek 

Detroit 

Callao,  Peru 

Calumet 

Detroit 

Bay   City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Holland 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann    Arbor 

Detroit 

Benton,  111. 

Portland,   Ore. 

Port   Clinton,    Ohio 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Blissfield 

Ann  Arbor 

Big  Rapids 

Avoca 

Waterbunr,  Conn. 

Kearsarge 

Calumet 

Ann  Arbor 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Ann  Arbor 

Belding 

Grand  Rapids 

Hol^oke,  Mass. 

Glen    Ridge,    N.    J. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Waterville.   Wash. 

Dallas,  Texas 

Sioux   City,    Iowa 

Beacon,   N.   Y. 

Westfield,  N.   Y. 

Grouse   He 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Pittsburg,   Pa. 

West   Duluth,  Minn. 

Cheyenne,   Wyo. 

Menominee 

New   Castle,   Pa. 

Ann   Arbor 

Detroit 

Grand    Rapids 

Saginaw 

Grand   Rapids 
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Tames  Lowell  DriscoU 

Maurice  Druker 

Eleanor  Elvira   Drysdale 

Eli  Anton  Du  Bois 

Charles  Carroll  Dubuar 

Edith  Matilda  Duemling 

Jennie  Alma  Duemling 

Werner    William    Duemling 

Emma   Lucile   DufiE 

Walter  Dufford 

Ralph  Eugene  Dull 

Dugald  Duncanson 

Lewis  Miller  Dunckel 

Earle    Waring   Dunn 

Lucile  Priscilla  Dunn 

Marguerite  Dunn 

Rodney  Arthur  Dunnette 

Dorothy  Durfec 

Darrell  Levi  Dwight 

John   Edgar  ^  Dwyer 

Naomi   Gypsie   E^sert 

George  Nelson  Earle 

James  Hugh  Earley 

Kenneth  Alexander  Easlick 

Ray  Gerald  Easton 

Paul   William  Eaton 

Otto  Henry  Eberwein 

Alice  Freda  Eckert 

Norman  D^er  EcklifiE 

Florence  Evelyn  Eddy 

Helen  Therese  Eklmonds 

Daniel  Ward  Edwards 

Edward  Tevis  Edwards 

Grace   Ellen  Edwards 

Herman  Effron 

Robert  Effron 

Timothy  Frank  Egan 

Lawrence  Deems  Egbert 

William  Howard  Eggers 

Sydney  Valentine  Eggert 

Phyllis    Egglestone 

Markus  Kaufman  Ehlbert 

Arthur  William  Ehrlicher 

Walter  George  Eibler 

Hazel  LaVarr  Eichar 

Minnie    Catharine    Einfalt 

Wilbur    Alexander    Eldridge 

William  Clinton  EUet 

Amy  Louise  Elliott 

Jennings  Bryan  Ellis 

Remington  Ellis 

Roland  Earl  Ellis 

tirving  Sanderson  Ellison,  e 

Walter    George    Elsnau 

James   Samuel   Thomas   Stranahan   Ely 

Richard   Charles   Ely 

Ruth   Buchanan  Ely 

Crystal  Golding  Emerson 

Sameul   DeLucena   Ingham   Emerson,  Jr. 

Charles  Philip  Emery 

Ello  Elwin  Emery,  Jr. 

George  William  Emery 

Grace  Darling  Emery 

John  Howard  Emery 


Lead,  S.  Dak. 

London.  Ont. 

Detroit 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Northville 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Grosse  He 

Claremore,  Okla. 

Ohio  City,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Three  Rivers 

Grand   Rapids 

Hastings,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Byron,  Minn. 

Sylvania,  Ohio 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

Ann   Arbor 

Rockford,   Ohio 

Saint  Clair 

Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Ousted 

Ann  Arbor 

Jackson 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Grand  Haven 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Detroit 

Mitchell,  Ind. 

Mitchell,  Ind. 

Hurley,  Wis. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Ann   Arbor 

Greenville,  Miss. 

Pekin,  111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Rockford,  Ohio 

Saginaw 

Bay    City 

Three  Rivers 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hazleton,  Ind. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Manistee 

Rutherford,    N.   J. 

Belmont,   N.   Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Benton  Harbor 

Grand  Haven 

Coloma 

Benton  Harbor 

Bedford,  Ind. 
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Ernest   Lawrence   Emraerson 
Wilfred  Thomas   Emmons 
Marguerite    Helena   Eness 
William  Homer  Englehart 
Arnold  Ensel 
Clarence  Epstean 
Samuel    Marcelle    Epstein 
Samuel   Paul  Epstein 
Arthur  George  Eriksen 
Elsie   Louise    Erley 
Carlos  Sebastian  Esteves 
Almancy  Lee  Evans 
James  Howard  Ewen 
Anna  Louise   Ewing 
Tames    Walter    Ewing 
Earle  Edlin  Ewins 
Walter  William  Faben 
Dewey  Frank  Fagerburg 
Joseph  Henry  Failing 
Margaret   Beatrice    Fales 
William    Henry    Fallon 
Alice  Aileen  Farrell 
Tohn  Franklyn  Farrell 
William   Kenneth    Faunce 
t  Lawrence  Wilheim  Faust,  m 
William  Crawford  Faust 
William    Perrin    Favorite,    Jr. 
Evelyn  Marie  Favreau 
Fred  Bingham  Fead 
Arthur  Feibus 
Ruth  Lucile  Feiner 
Hussein  Shefik  Feizy 
Helen  Esther  Feldkamp 
Edwin  Henry  Felt 
Harold    Bartholomew    Fenech 
Morris  Edward  Fenias 
Howard    Fowler    Fenstemaker 
Russell  Franklin  Fenton 
t  Florence   Fenwick,   g 
Clarence  Newton  Ferguson 
George  Robert  Ferguson 
Hazel   Ferguson 
Hope    Easter    Ferguson 
Lillian  Margaret  Ferguson 
Thomas   Alden    Ferris 
Florence  Lillian  Field 
Stanley  Lyon  Fildew 
Russell  Leslie  Finch,  m 
Alfred  Louis  Finegan 
Laura  Evangeline  Finegan 
Edward  Bennett  Finley 

iames  Cramjpton  Finn 
liles  A.   Finsterwald 
Mary  Elizabeth  Firestone 
Julius  Fischbach,  Jr. 
Charles  William   Fischer,   Jr. 
Lois  Armyne  Fischer 
Alice  Marie  Fish 
Howard  Granger  Fishack 
t  George  Edward  Fisher,  e 
Myron  Merle  Fisher 
William  Emery  Fitch 
Harold   Alvin   Fitzgerald 
Florence  Dwier   Fitzpatrick 


Battle   Creek 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand    Rapids 

Almedia,  Pa. 

Springfield,   111. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kansas    City,    Mo. 

Bayonne,   N.   J. 

Manistique 

Detroit 

Aguadilla,  P.  R. 

Ann  Arbor 

Saginaw 

Brooklyn 

Rochester,    Pa. 

Lake   Forest,   111. 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Paxton,  111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Midland 

Pittsfield,    Mass. 

Detroit 

Dalton,  Mass. 

Youngstown,    Ohio 

Deadwood,  S.  Dak. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Bay    City 

Detroit 

Port  Huron 

Youngstown,   Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Constantinople,  Turkey 

Danville,  111. 

Washington,  u.  C. 

Windsor,    Ont. 

Newark,  N.   J. 

Berwick,    Pa. 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Reading,   Pa. 

Marquette 

Birmingham 

Sault   Ste.   Marie 

Highland    Park 

Detroit 

Pontiac 

Marquette 

West  Rush,  N.  Y. 

West  Rush,  N.  Y. 

Hartford 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Chicago,   111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

Greenville,  Pa. 

•  Columbia  City,   Ind. 

Detroit 

Flint 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Robert  Finlctter  Fitzpatrick 
Wilma  Flack 
Ruth   Esaline   Flanagan 
Hudson  Will  Fleischhauer 
William  Mark  Fleischman 
Rosalynd   Zoe   Fleming 
Russell  Wallace  Fleming 
Gordon    Grant    Fletcher 
Harold   Thompson   Fletcher 
Anthony   Gerard   Flieger 
Hilda  Maria  Flink 
Thomas  Stanhope   Flournoy 
Florence  Carl  Fogg 
Bertha    Vivian    Foler 
Albert  Clarence  Foley 
John   Edward   Foley 
Val   Lawrence    Folio 
Robert  Fitch  Folsom 
Ralph   Eugene   Folz 
John   Willard   Fonner 
Robert  Milton  Fonner 
Stanley    George    Fontanna 
David  Alexander   Forbes 
Adelbert   Ford 
Frank  J.   Forshee 
Marcelia  Constance   Forster 
Harold  Burton  Forsythe 
Richard  Alexander  Forsyth 
Harry  Cadwallader  Fortner 
William  Peter  Fortune 
Harold  Gifford  Foster 
Hazen  Foster 
Willard  Foster 
William  Allan  James   Fox 
Frank  James  Fox 
Helen   Edith   Fox 
William  Wilson  Fox 
Marjorie  Lucile  Frace 
Henry  Davis  Fralick 
Orpha   Ennest   Fralick 
Wesley  George  France 
Sigmund    Frank 
George  Alfred  Franke 
Donald  Lovat  Eraser 
Russell  Davis  Eraser 
James  Maurice.  Frazier 
Frank  Freeman 
Tiles   Edward    Freeman 
Louis   Hill   Freidenberg 
Horace  Lester  French 
Laura   Frances   French 
Lucie  Ellen  French 
Merle    Boice    Fretz 
Jerome  Julius  Ferundlich 
Edward  Shriver  Frey 
James   George   Frey 
Roy  Henry  Fricken 
Isador   Harold   Friedman 
Maurice  David  Friedman 
Earl  John  Friedmeyer 
Milton  Henry  Friend 
Annabelle  Norris  Frink 
Caryl  Joy  Frink 
Marian  Frisbic 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fredoma,  Kans. 

Detroit 

Reed  City 

Detroit 

Saint  Louis,   Mo. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Grand   Rapids 

Nijmegen,   Netherlands 

Ironwood 

Mor»nfield,   Ky. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Dansville 

Paris,  111. 

Dollar   Bay 

Escanaba 
Mount  Clemens 
Kalamazoo 
Union   City 
Union  City 
Powers 
Grand   Rapids 
Houghton 
Ann  Arbor 
Oxford 
Saginaw 
Gladstone 
Catawissa,  Pa. 
Springfield,  111. 
Piano,  111. 
Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Youngstown,   Ohio- 
Ann  Arbor 
Jackson 
Mount  Clemens 
Ironwood 
Grand  Rapids 
Maple    City 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Detroit 
Shelby 
Bessemer 
Lakeview 
Elwood,  Ind. 
Denver,   Colo. 
Ann   Arbor 
Detroit 
Lansing 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Newberry 
Mansfield,  Ohio 
Ann  Arbor 
DuBois,    Pa. 
Grundy  Center,  Iowa 
Cleveland,    Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Springfield,   111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Detroit 
Chicago,  111. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
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Max  Mark  Frocht 
Fayette   Lawrence   Froemke 
Gerald   William   Froemke 
Catherine   Sarah   Frost 
Teanie  Florence  Frost 
Walter  Sidney  Fruland 
Clem  Allen  Frye 
Zola  Lorena  Frye 
Zalman    Behr    Fryman 
Carrie   Helen   Fuerstenau 
Harold  Leonard  Fuller 
Hazel  G.  Fuller 
Leon   Webber   Fuller 
Ola  Es^er  Fuller 
Benjamin  Rush   FuUerton 
Margaret  FuUerton 
Cyrus  Ritter  Funk 
Clyde  Alden  Furgason 
Hermon  Fairchild  Furst 
Charles  Edward  Futch 
Tames  Raymond  Gabell 
Norman  Edward  Gable 
Arthur  Gerald  Gabriel 
Wood  Hatfield   Gageby 
Groeso  Grace  Gaines 
Joseph  Thomas  Gallagher 
Marion  Charlotte  Galton 
Patrick  Joseph  Galvin 
Merle    Perry    Gamber 
*  Lytton   Dunn   Gamble 
John  Sak^  Gambs 
£arl    Francis    Ganschow 
Fred  Aloysius  Gariepy 
Louis  Joseph  Gariepy,  Jr. 
Hale    Garner 
Myron  Elnathan  Garner 
Freda  Lavera   Garrett 
Herbert  Card  Garrison 
Howard  Louis  Garry 
Consuelo  Garza  Garwood 
Earle  Frederic  Gasar 
Clarence    Gascho 
Flora  Belle  Gates 
Orville  Erastus  Gates 
Ralph  Everett  Gault 
Mildred   Eloise   Gebhart 
Oscar  Herman  Gehlbach 
Ormond  Daniel  Geib 
Paul  Harold  Geiger 
Samuel  Geisenberger,  Jr. 
Lowell    Burke    Genebach 
Ernest  Eugene   Michael   George 
Florence  Louise  George 
Helen  Russell  George 
Richard  Everett  George 
George  Edward  Gerkcn 
Clinton   Harmon   Gernert 
William  Ernest   Ghent 
Florence   Mary   Gibson 
Helen  Jane   Gibson 
Irma  Hazel   Giddings 
Raymond  H.  Gier 
Selma  Mabel  Giertz 


Detroit 
Sheldon,   N.    Dak. 
Sheldon,   N.   Dak. 
Kalamazoo 
Monroeville,  N.  T. 
Ottawa,  111. 
Albion 
Chadron,  Nebr. 
Petoskey 
Sagman 
Pentwater 
Vermontville 
Stockbridge 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Cassopolis 
Jackson 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Ann  Arbor 
Shenandoah,  Pa. 
Algonac 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Muskegon 
Coldwater 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Saginaw 
Harbor  Springs 
Harbor  Springs 
Pontiac 
Fredonia,   Pa. 
Ypsilanti 
Ann  Arbor 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Ann  Arbor 
Grand  Rapids 
Noblesville,    Ind. 
Sandusky 
Ovid 
Flint 
Grand   Rapids 
Lincoln,  111. 
Groton,  S.  Dak. 
Sturgis 
Natchez,  Miss. 
Battle    Creek 
Flint 
Detroit 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Louisville,   Ky. 
Ann   Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Lawton 
Lansing 
Detroit 
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Tacitus  P.   Gies 
Herbert  William  Giessing 
Helen  Gertrude  Gifford 
Oscar  William   Gilbart 
Charles  Dennison  Gilbert 
Delcia   Marguerite   Gilbert 
Gertrude  Eliza  Gilbert 
Paul  Gilkeson 
Frances  Treat  Gill 
Charles   Henry    Gillespie 
Helen  Gillespie 
Edward   Porter   Gillette 
Marcus  Mandle  Gilman 
Michael  James   Gilmartin 
William   Henry  Gilmartin 
Mary  Barton  Gilmore 
Goida    Molka    Ginsburg 

ioseph    Heaman    Ginsburg 
.ionel    Leo    Ginsburg 
John    Frederick    Gipner 
Celia  Marie  Girardxn 
Beatrice  Irene  Girvin 
Harry  Thomas  Gisborne 
Eugene  Given 
Benjamin  Ira  Glaser 
Kathryn    Cowley    Glass 
Ethel  Harriet  Glauz 
Frances  Glenn 
Lynn    Araariah    Glover 
Fred    Carrol    Goddard 
Alva  Josiah  Godshalk 
Clarence  Edwin  Godshalk 
Minnie    Goehring 
Angus  Gerald  Goet2 
Frank  Roy  Goetz  " 
WilliAm  Elmer  Goetz 
Milton    Harris    Goldberg 
Sylvester    Emanuel    Goldberg 
Lawrence  Lyon  Goldsmith 
Norton  Lambert  Goldsmith 
Richard  Goldsmith 
Charles  Lazarus  Goldstein,  / 
Sidney   Isidor   Goldstein 
William   Goldstein 
Melvin  Ralph  Gombrig,  / 
William   Arthur    Gontcr 
Helen  Marie  Good 
Blanche  Emma  Goodell 
Lily   Eliza   Goodhew 
Edmond  Tuttle  Goodrich 
Myrna  Esther  Goodrich 
Sarah  Light  Goodwin 
Alfred  Samuel  Goorin 
Charles  Russel  Gordon 
Edna   Isabel   Gordon 
Exlwin    Carlyle    Gordon 
Mark  Wendell  Gordon 
Paul  Walker  Gordon 
William  Gordon 
Agnes  Harriet  Gorman 
Claude  Clement  Gormely 
Victor  Francis  Gornall 
Abraham  Jacob  Gornetzky,  / 
Inez  Marie  Gose 


Ann  Arbor 
East  Saint  Louis,  111. 

Flint 

Saint  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Alffonac 

Moline 

Charlotte 

Sellersville,  Pa. 

Ann  Arbor 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Battle  Creek 

Toledo,   Ohio 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Oakland,   Cal. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fredonia,  Kans. 

Detroit 

Mount   Clemens 

Chicago,    111. 

Niles 

Detroit 

Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

East  Chicago,  Ind. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Battle    Creek 

Grand  Rapids 

Tarentum,  Pa. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Three  Rivers 

Three  Rivers 

Grand    Island,    Nebr. 

DeTour 

DeTour 

Ann  Arbor 

Sullivan,   Ind. 

Detroit 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

New  York,  N.   Y. 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Saint  Clair 

Chicago,  111. 

Ann   Arbor 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Ecorse 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Robinson,  111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Superior,    Wis. 

Fenton 

Oquawka,   111. 

Fenton 

jChelsea 

Newberry 

Fowler,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Hennessey,  Okla. 
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Helen  Mae  Goshorn 
Frances   Evelyn   Gospill 
Robert   Benjamin   Gotfredson 
Laurence  McKinley  Gould 
Louise  Josephine  Gould 
Helen  Dale   Grable 
Clifford   Chester    Gracey 
Harold  Walker  Graham 
William    Norman    Graham 
William  Ellicott   Grainger 
William  Henry  Granse 
Arthur  Watson  Grant 
Kathryn    Anne    Grant 
Ida  Eunice  Gratton 
Carmen   Richardson   Graves 
George  Proudfoot  Graybiel 
Carlton   Grant   Green 
John  Sidney  Green 
Raymond  Leaver  Green 
Stuart  Anson  Green 
Solbert    Louis    Greenberger 
Rebecca  Greenburg 
Gladys  Elfreda  Greening 
Allen  Thayer  Greenman 
Emerson  Frank  Greenman 
Frank  LeRoy  Greenwald 
Harlow  Grey 
Walter  Fricdrich  Gries 
Grace  Griffin 

Constance  Dengler  Griffith 
Alton  Woodhams  Grigg 
Roy  Grinker 
Francis  Vaniman  Grise 
Henrika   Albertine   Gronblad 
Clara  Harrison  Grover 
Frank  William  Grover 
James  Thomas  Groves 
Ruth   Brown   Grow 
Roy  William  Grumbine 
Dorothy  Winchester   Gruss 
Richard  Gerveys  Grylls 
Donald  Welsh  Gudakunst,  m 
Earl  Edward  Gudakunst 
Karl   Willard   Guenther 
Arthur  Abraham  Guettel 
Kelsey  Gtiilfoil 
Frances  Marie  Guilford 
Roy  JeflFcrson  Gulick 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Gunn 
Kathleen   Ona   Gunn 
Mark   Gunville 
Harry   Gussin 
Herbert   Alexander   Gustin 
Julius  Walter  Haab 
Elsa  Emilia  Haag 
t  Howard  Lee  Haag,  g 
Edward  Hurley  Haan 
Charles  Louis  Haas,  / 
Frank  Hackett 
Neil  Arner  Hackstadt 
Anna   Elizabeth   Haffner 
Doris  L.  Hafford 
George  Ricker  Hageman,  m 
Grace    Katherine   Hagen 


Grand  Rapids 

Sturgis 

Detroit 

Lacota 

Owosso 

Otsego 

Cass    City 

West  Glover,  Vt. 

Chicago,    111. 

Kansas   City,   Mo. 

Saginaw 

Millers,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Saint   Petersburg,   Fla. 

Caledonia 

Owosso 

Saginaw 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Mount  Clemens 

Salem,    Ohio 

Myerstown,  Pa. 

Ann  Arbor 

Boyne  City 

Owosso 

Whiting,   Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Laurium 

Lima,  Ohio 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Detroit 

Chicago,   111. 

Gettysburg,  Ohio 

Escanaba 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Dallas,  Texas 

Mason 

Freeport,   111. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Lansing 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chicago,  111. 

Friendship,  N.  Y. 

Alma 

Detroit 

Muske8[on 

Ishpeming 

Detroit 

Bay   City 

Ann  Arbor 

Port  Huron 

Ann  Arbor 

Holland 

Braddock,  Pa. 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Detroit 

Albion 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Alpena 
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Nora    Caroline    Hagen 
Olive    Irene    Hagen 
Beatrice  Marie  Hagens- 
Andrew  Comstock  Haigh 
Arthur   Mott  Haight 
Charles  Everett  Haines 
Keet  William  Halbert 
James  Wood  Halfhill,  Jr. 
Alger  James  Hall 
Alice  Mae  Hall 
Elizabeth  Olivia  Hall 
Fay   Susan   Hall 
Frances  Elizabeth  Hall 
Grace    Edwards    Hall   - 
Lucile   Eliza   Hall 
Mabel    Louise   Hall 
Sarah  Ackland  Hall 
Paul  Martin  Haller 
Richard  Vernon  Haller 
Max  Halperin 
Robert*  Herbert  Halstead 
Clifford  William  Ham 
Chester    Raymond    Ham 
Ada   Irene   Hamilton 
Chester   Hugh   Hamilton 
Evlyn  Roy  Hamilton 
Gladys   Irene  Hamilton 
Sue  Cleveland  Hamilton 
Herschel  Albert  Hamlin 
Helen  Gertrude  Hammels 
James  Vinton  Hammels 
Donald  Henry  Hammond 

iohn   Peyton   Hampton 
lorris  Kingsbury  Hand 
Kathryn  Frances  Handibo 
Rosemary  Handibo 
Chester  Aritus  Hane 
John  Harold  Hanger 
Vera  Adele   Hangsterfer 
Toseph  Anthony  Uanish 
Walter  Hackler  Hanks 
Mark  Elliott   Hanna 
Harvey  Robert  Hansen 
Helen   Lois    Hansen 
t  Margaret  Eustis  Hanson,  g 
Ralph  Warren  Harbert 
Isabel  Warner  Hardie 
Clarence  Woodson  Hardy 
Richard  LeRoy  Hardy 
Bernard  Edward  Harkins 
Don  Mahone  Harlan 
Austin    Cain    Harmon 
Howard  Henry  Harpst 
Katherine  Wells  Harrington 
Ann  Eliza  Harris 
Bruce    Alexander    Harris 
Milton  Joseph   Harris 
Samuel    Lowe    Harris 
Wilson    Payne    Harris 
Harold  David   Harrison 
Margaret   Howard   Harrison 
Tinsley  Randolph  Harrison 
Abraham  Strauss  Hart 
Joseph  Pembroke  Hart 


Sturgis 
Lake   Linden 
Grand  Rapids 
Detroit 
Climax 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
Ann  Arbor 
Lima,  Ohio 
Pinckney 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Manistee 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Detroit 
Lawton 
Toledo,    Ohio 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Wooster,   Ohio 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Lansing 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann    Arbor 
Ann   Arbor 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Cadillac 
Ann  Arbor 
Wolcottville,  Ind. 
Glendale,  Ariz. 
Glendale,  Ariz. 
Reed  City 
Oklahoma   City,   Okla. 
Detroit 
Calumet 
Calumet 
Detroit 
Armington,  111. 
Ann    Arbor 
Grand  Rapids 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 
Birmingham 
Detroit 
Hendricks    Quarry 
Poi)tiac 
Detroit 
Evanston,  111. 
Tecumseh 
Kenosha,  Wis. 
Ann  Arbor 
Hudson 
Detroit 
Toledo.  Ohio 
Battle  Creek 
Clarkston 
Ann    Arbor 
Cleveland,   Ohio 
Oklahoma    City,    Okla. 
Sandusky    Ohfo 
Ridgeway 
Chicago,   111. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Chicago,   111. 
Oneida,  Wis. 
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Lauren    Darwin    Hart 
Lloyd  Commodore  Hart,  m 
Robert   Kenneth   Hart 
Thomas  Arthur  Hart 
Stanley   Barnes   Hartman 
Jane  Olive  Hartsig 
Irene  Eva  Hartsutt 
Edward  Walker  Hartwell 
Albert   Bo^nton    Hartz 
Edith  Marion  Harvey 
Lewis   Hurd    Haskins 
t Albert  Baird  Hastings,  g 
Ashley    Hatch 
Flora  Ellen    Hatch 
Howard  Smith  Hatch 
t  Hyatt  Clair  Hatch,  / 
Louise  Nellie   Hatch 
Marion  Cora  Hatch 
Melville  Harrison  Hatch 
Mildred   Anne   Hatch 
William  Ragsdale  Hatfield 
John    Harold    Hathaway 
Harry  Dore  Hause 
Harriet  Vera  Haven 
Beatrice   Helen  Havinghurst 
Alice    Bresnahan    Hawes 
Edward  Everett  Hawkes,  Jr. 
Harold  William  Hawkins 
Frederick   Truman   Hawley 
Margaret  Helen  Hawxhurst 
Ethel  Kittie  Hayes 
Geneva  Katharine  Hayes 

James  Elmer  Hayes,  Jr. 
farion  Augusta   Hayes 
Alfred  McPherson  nays 
James  Kevin  Hazel 
*Marv   Christine   Head 
Harold  Leslie  Heakin 
Ada   Tower   Heath 
Margaret    Wilson    Heath 
Robert  Francis  Heatlc]^ 
Ruth  Agnes  Hebble white 
Carl   Edgar   Hedblom 
t  Mauritz  Gustaf  Hedin,  m 
Harry  Wefler  Heffncr 
George  Hendrick  Heideman 
~ulia  Heideman 
oseph   David    Heiman 
rederic   Davenport   Heisordt 
Donald  Dean  Held 
Howard  Heifer 
Tohn    Wendell    Helfrich 
Robert  Myer  Heller 
Ruth  Isabel  Helm 
Florence   Helmeck 
Hazen    Senter    Helmrich 
Charles  Fitch  Hemans 
Alta  Bina  Henderson 
Irene    Baxter    Henderson 
Marp^aret  Henderson 
Marian  Mercy  Henderson 
Louis   Peter  Henkel 


Howell 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Almont 

Saint  Johns 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Muskegon 

Detroit 

Port  Huron 

Detroit 

Evanston,  111. 

Jackson 

Detroit 

Aurora,  111. 

Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Marshall 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Ann   Arbor 

Bedford,  Ind. 

Ann    Arbor 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Grass  Lake 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Jackson 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Traverse   City 

Ann  Arbor 

Wagoner,  Okla. 

Hastings 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Saugatuck 

Orient,   Ohio 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Ionia 

Ionia 

Detroit 

Armada 

Laurium 

Ironwood 

Circleville,  Ohio 

Calumet 

Calumet 

Butte,    Mont. 

Bay   City 

Akron,    Ohio 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

Muskegon 

Newcastle,  Ind. 

Marshall 

Fort    Sam    Houston,   Texas 

Detroit 

Mason 

Detroit 

Mason 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Petoskey 


*  Died  March  13,  19 17. 
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Margaret  Marie  Henkel 
Edwin    Wilhclm    Henne 
Meta   Marie   Henne 
Hermann    Henze 
Ludwig  Henze 
Victor   Harold   Herbert,   / 
Abraham  Herman 
Edgar  Joseph  Hermes 
Douglas   Morton   Herrick 
Gerald  Anson  Herrick 
Marcus  Chauncey  Herring 
Harold  Clement  Herron 
David  Hershfield 
David    Ralph    Hertz 
Eva  Margaretha  Herzberg 
Clare  Merritt  Hess 
Bertha  Anne  Hesse 
Grace   Roberta    Hesse 
Robert  Joachim   Hesse 
Darwin  McMaster  Heston 
Florence  Hettinger 
Arthur  Thieme  Heuer 
Hildegarde  Marie   Heusel 
Charles  Emmons  Hewen 
Marguerite  Mildred  Hewitt 
Mary  Lulu  Hewitt 
Nina  Belle  Hewitt  B.S. 

Michigan   Agricultural    College. 
Arthur  Fisher   Heyl 
Frances   Carolyn    Hibberd 
Genevieve   Mildred    Hibbler 
Luther   Limbeck   Hickman 
Zora  Nell  Hickoz 
Arthur  Jacob  Hicks 
Charles   Virgil  Hicks 
Ernest  Lee   Hicks 
Ralph  Wesley  Hicks,  A.B. 
William  Campbell  Hicks 
Cora   Michalene   Hiens 
Lawrence  Davison  Hiett 
Stella   Higgins 
John  Francis  Higginson 
Egmont   Gotz   Hildner 
Euthymia  Johanna  Hildner 
Wiltrud  Hildner 
Eleanor    Barbara    Hill 
Frances  Ann  Hill 
Marguerite   Mary   Hill 
Mildred  Paxton  Hill 
Samuel  Henley  Hill,  / 
Akiba  Joseph  Himmelhoch 
William  Wade  Hinshaw,  Jr. 
Lambert  Hirsheimer 
Helen  Pauline  Hirth 
Walter  Calvin  Hiscock 
Florian  Howard  Hiss 
Henry  William   Hitchcock 
Charles   Downard  Hixson 
tChing  Tsang  Ho,  g 
Leigh    Hoadley 
Arthur  Everett  Hobbs 
Nellie  Margaret  Hobbs 
Winifred  Sarah  Weston  Hobbs 
Henry  George  Hoch 


Mount  Clemens 

Ann    Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 

Iron    Mountain 

Iron   Mountain 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Lansing 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Jamestown,  N.   Y. 

Saint  Joseph 

Grand  Rapids 

Kalamazoo 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Muskegon 

Adrian 

Saginaw 

Ann    Arbor 

Lansing 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Holland 

Ann   Arbor 

Chicago,  111. 

East  Lansing 

Grand  Rapids 

East  Lansing 

Slippery   Rock,    Pa. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Greeley,   Colo. 

Ann  Arbor 

Cass  City 

Alpena 

Ionia 

Grand  Rapids 

■  Ann  Arbor 

Grand   Rapids 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Bellevue 

Detroit 

Ann   Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Port    Huron 

.  Colon 

Hart 

Aurora,  111. 

Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Pittsfield,   111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Jackson 

Ann  Arbor 

Canton,  China 

Florence,    Mass. 

Cranston,  R.  I. 

Deckerville 

Ann  Arbor 

Adrian 
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Pauline    Caroline    Hochrein 
Frederic  Vincent  Hodson 
Norman  Albert  Hoefeld 
Alice  Maude  Hoelzle 
Harlow  Herbert  Hoffman 
Hazel    May    Hoffman 
Piet  Hein  Hofstra 
William  Harry  Hogan 

iames  Wilbur  Hoge 
)rayton  Frazer  Holcombe 
Marion  Louise  Holden 
Esther  Turner  Holland 
t  Glenn  Leroy  HoUenbeck,  / 
Emmet  Louis  Hollingsworth»  Jr. 
Maurice   Harold    HoTlingsworth 
Harry  McKinley  Holmes 
Helen  Mary  Holmes 
Hiram  Pernr  Holmes 
Josephine  Marie  Holmes 
Frederick   Farrington   Holt 
Hoyt  Sumner  Holton 
Alice  Margaret  Holtzapple 
Edward    Forrest   Holtzman 
Merwin  Ritchie  Holtzman 
David  Charles  Holub 
Harold  Albert  Holzaepfel 
Donald   Richmond   Hook 
Jama  Czarina  Hook 
Gordon  Brooks  Hooton 
Constance  Elizabeth  Hopkin 
Stephen  Cornwell  Hopkins 
Ward  Morris  Hopkins*  / 
Francis  Leslie  Hopkinson 
Grace  Matilda  Hopwood 
Harry  Horinbein 
Harold  John  Hornberger 
Albert   Edward   Home,  Jr. 
Marie  Kathaleen  Horning 
Charles  William  Horr,  Jr. 
Samuel    Horwitz 
Ronald  Newell  Hoskin 
Ethel  Rhea  Hosmer 
Elmer  Benjamin  Hosom 
Walter  Thomson  Hotchkiss 
Robert  Wood  House 
Lots  Eliza  Housel 
Reuben.  Forsyth  Houseman 
Maurice  Keeler  Hovey 
Ralph  Walter  Hovis 
Brodhead  Howard 
Ervin    Howard 
Ralph  Holman  Howard 
Mary  Eliza  Howe 
Everts  Howe  Howell 
William  Edward  Howes,  m 
Howard   Charles   Hoyt 
Margaret   Kuhn   Hoyt 
Hsi   Chi  Hsia 
Cecil  Arthur  Hubbard 
Harry   Don   Hubbard 
Theodore  Huntington  Hubbell 
Clemens  Henry  Huber 
Howard  Lancelot  Hucles 
Charlotte   Rose   Huebner 


Ann   Arbor 
Escanaba 
Chicago,  111. 
Ann  Arbor 
Three  Oaks 
Port    Huron 
Grand  Rapids 
Detroit 
Grand  Haven 
Redford 
Grand  Rapids 
Saginaw 
Capac 
Rensselaer,  Ind. 
Indianopolis,   Ind. 
Belding 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Lake  Linden 
North    Madison,    Ind. 
North  Madison,   Ind. 
Akron,  Ohio 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Detroit 
Ann  Arbor 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Almont 
Cranford,  N.  J. 
Centerville,  N.  Y. 
Big  Rapids 
Ann  Arbor 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Clare 
Detroit 
Saginaw 
Wellington,  Ohio 
Cleveland,    Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Romeo 
Jackson 
Jamestown,  N.   Y. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 
Ann  Arbor 
Detroit 
Romeo 
Gibsonburg,  Ohio 
Grosse  He 
Lake    Odessa 
Chillicothe,  Ohio 
Paw   Paw 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Ann  Arbor 
Schoolcraft 
Kalamazoo 
Nanking,   China 
Rochester 
Ypsilanti 
Detroit 
West  Bend,  Wis. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Detroit 
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Beatrice  Sarah  Huff 
Lucy  Mae  Huffman 
Maria  Helen   Hughes 
William  Robert  Huhn 
George  William  Hulbert 
Marguerite    Gazelle    Hulburd 
Richard   Paul  Hummer 
Elden  Reed  Hunt 
Leigh  Walter  Hunt 
Horace  Eli  Hunter 
Tames  Franklin  Hunter 
RoUin   Clarence   Hunter 
James    Walter    Howard    Hurd 
Flora  Eleanor  Hurlburt 
Margaret  Arnold  Hurst 
Willard    Louis    Huss 
Roland    Fountain    Hussey 
Hurley  Gregg  Hust 
Ruth  Evelyn   Huston 
Anne  Eleanor  Hutchings 
Herbert  Edward  Hutchinson 
Llewellyn  George  Hutchison 
Charles   Edgar   Hutton,   / 
Clifford  J.    Hutton 
Mathilda  Emma  Hutzel 
Franklin  Samse  Huyck 
Edward  Norbert  Hyatt 
Harold  Tames  Hyde,  h 
Edwin  Alexander  Hyman 
Sam  Robert  Hyman 
Henry   Earl   Illick 
Philip  M.  Iloff 
Delia  Estelle  Imerman 
Parepa  Ingraham 
Louis    Richard    In  wood 
Arthur  George  Ippel 
Paul  Mills  Ireland,  m 
Hazel  Eleen  Ireman 
Louise  Adelia  Irish 
Hampton  Harrison  Irwin 

Julius  Hobson  Isenberg 
>oris  Israel 
John  Reno   Ives 
Estella  Rebecca  Jacka 
Harold   Charles   LeBaron  Jackson 
Leila  Mae  Jackson 
Lloyd  Moore  Jackson 
Sidney  Kent  Jackson 
Milton  Keller  Jacobs 
Abraham  Herman  Jaco^y 
Benjamin  Strauss  Jaffa 
Elva  Marjorie  Jahns 
Clara  M.  James 
Doris    Katherine    James 
Laylin  Knox  James 
Maybelle    James 
Thelma    Grey   James 
Agnes  Lang  Jameson 
Ruth  Mildred  Jameson 
Adelaide  Nelle  Jarvis 
Naideau    Jarvis 
Reginald   Jeavons 
Edward  John  Jeffries 
Albert  Henry  Jenkins 


Detroit 
Detroit 
Alpena 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann    Arbor 
Chicago,   III. 
Ramsey,  111. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Versailles,  Ind. 
Warren,  Ohio 
South    Lyon 
Flint 
Ann  Arbor 
Onaway 
Three    Rivers 
Ann   Arbor 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Plymouth 
Olean,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Grand  Rapids 
Sioux   City,   Iowa 
Yale 
Ann  Arbor 
Sheridan,  N.  Y. 
Ann  Arbor 
Detroit 
Kansas  City,   Mo. 
Lebanon,  Ohio 
'  Ann  Arbor 
Honesdale,  Pa. 
Detroit 
Oak  Park,  111. 
South    Bend,    Ind. 
Saginaw 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 
Ann  Arbor 
Mount  Clemens 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Kalamazoo 
Lancaster.  N.  Y. 
Ann  Arbor 
Calumet 
Detroit 
Sturgis 
Birmingham 
Ligonier,  Ind. 
Kendallville,   Ind. 
Bay  City 
Roswell,  N.  Mex. 
Moline,  111. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Ypsilanti 
Fostoria,   Ohio 
Battle    Creek 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Grand  Rapids 
Grand    Rapids 
Cleveland,    Ohio 
Detroit 
East  Cleveland,   Ohio 
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William  Arthur  Jenkins 
Jesse  Chamberlain  Jenks 
Louis  Ernest  Jennings 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Jennings 
Emma  Feme  Jensen 
Evelyn  Mellie  Jensen 
Paul  Edward  Jeremiah 
Nina  Lauretta  Jermain 
James  H.  Jerome 
Annis  Jewell 
Margaret  Kimball  Jewell 
Donald  Clark  Jewell 
Clare  Mason  Jickling 
Ethel   Louise  Jocelyn 
Walter  Cunningham  Johns 
Arthur  Harold  Johnson 
Austin  Samuel  Johnson 
Carl  Edward  Johnson 
Earl  Johnson 

Henry  Adolph  Johnson,  m 
Herbert  Edwin  Johnson 
Herbert  Gustav  Johnson 
John   Arthur  Johnson 
John  Lawrence  Johnson 
Katherine  Harriet  Johnson 
Kathryn    Selden   Johnson 
LeRoy    Johnson 
Lionel  Hubert  Johnson 
Lucile  Johnson 
Ludwig  John  Johnson 
Moneta  Gunilla  Johnson 
Renus  Edward  Johnson 
Roy  William  Johnson 
t  Vernon  Theodore  Johnson,  e 
Wallace   Miller  Johnson 
William   Peter   Johnson 
Carolyn  Emogene  Johnston 
Cecil  Adelle  Johnston 
Dorothy  Merle  Johnston 
Everett    Vernon   Johnston 
Harold  Muir  Johnston 
Wayne  Alvin  Johnston,  m 
Charles  Shelton  Jones 
Clara  Irene  Jones 
Emery  Terry  Jones 
Gretchen  Jones 
Tames  Burt  Jones,  Jr. 

Fohn  Newton  Jones 

fohn  Robert  Jones 

Foseph  Laurence  Jones,  m 

ECenneth    Paul   Jones 
Laura  Josephine  Jones 
NaDean  Jeanette  Jones 
Winifred    Hutchinson    Jones 
Milda  Charlotte  Josenhaus 
Louie  Joseph 
Lee  Everett  Joslyn,  Jr.,  / 
Abel  de  Juan,  m 
Lena   Elizabeth  Judson 
Frank  Albert  Jummrick 
Raymond  Frederick  Kahle 
Louis   Eli   Karain 
Clyde  Walter  Kammerer 
Max    Bruno    Kannowski 


Jackson 

Harbor  Beach 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Fowlerville 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Youngstown,   Ohio 

Escanaba 

Saginaw 

Ann  Arbor 

Danville,  111. 

Grand  Rapids 

Kalamazoo 

Ann  Arbor 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Norway 

Ann  Arbor 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Grand   Rapids 

Ishpeming 

Ironwood 

Chariton,  Iowa 

Grand    Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Wyandotte 

Bay    City 

Three    Rivers 

Grand  Rapids 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Empire 

Moline,  HI. 

Osceola,  Nebr. 

Grand  Rapids 

Crete,  111. 

Lansing 

Muskegon 

Grand  Rapids 

North  ville 

Lansing 

Niagara    Falls,    N.    Y. 

Hillsdale 

Champaign,  111. 

Cascade,  Mont. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Divernon,  111. 

Akron,  N.  Y. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Plymouth 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pitcairn,    Pa. 

Akron,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ann   Arbor 

Grayling 

Detroit 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Ann   Arbor 

Chicago,  III. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Saint  Louis,   Mo. 

Alpena 
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iohn   Robert   Kane 
lerle  Wolf  Kann 
Nathan  Edward  Kantor 
Kenyon    Wilfer    Kantz 
t  Charles  Emil  Kany,  g 
John  Sylvester  Kasberger 
Jacob   Kassanin 
Sotokichi  Katsuizuma 
t  Samuel   Elias  Katz,  g 
Charles  Lott  Kaufman,  / 
Laurie  Elinor  Kaufman 
Oscar  Anshel   Kaufman 
Paul   Myron   Kaufman 
Saniuel  Kaufman 
Basil    Lionel    Kaufmann 
LeNada  Elizabeth  Kay 
John  Tracy   Kaye,  w 
Edwin  Emerson  Keatley 
t  Mabel  Alice  Kebler,  g 
Robert  Andrew  Keck 
Hazel    May   Keedle 
Margaret  Hope    Keeler 
Harley  Cameron  Keen 
Kemp   Horace   Keena 
Harold  Winding  Kehlet 
Cameron  Dolson  Keine 
George   Wagoner    Keller 
Paul  Little   Keller 
Anita  Marie  Kelley 
Nina  Mae  Kellogg 
Charlotte    Badger    Kelsey 
Howard  Halter  Kelsey 
Ruth  Cornelia  Kelsey 
Theodore  Richard  Kelter 
Elizabeth  Maude  Kemp 
William   Lloyd    Kemp 
Paul  Reuben  Kempf 
Edward   James   Kendricks 
Agnes  Elizabeth  Kennedy 
Helen  Eugenia  Kennedy 
James    Alexander    Kennedy,    Jr. 
Samuel  Leland  Kennedy 
Joseph  William  Kennick 
Violet  Louisa  Kepler 
Herman  Max  Kerber 
Esther   Agatha   Kern 
Lana   B.    Kern 
Edward  Oscar  Kerolla 
Mary    Margaret    Kerr 
Robert   Bass   Kerr 
Robert   Milton   Kerr 
Robert  Morris  Kerr 
Susan  Irene  Kerr 
Vivienne  Marguerite  Kerr 
Arthur  Peter  Kerschen 
Christina  Kersey 
Fred   Noble   Kerwin 
George   Isaac   Keskey 
Gerald  Lea  Kesler 
Harry   Duncan   Ketchum 
Kenneth   Scofield   Keyes 
Vera  Kathlyn   Keyser 
Edna  Ruth   Kidman 
Marcus  Henderson  Kieffer 


Harrisburg,   111. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Shelby 

Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Harbin,    China 

Tsubata,   Kaga,  Japan 

Ann  Arbor 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio 

Flint 

Detroit 

Youngstown,    Ohio 

Bellefontaine,   Ohio 

Saint   Joseph,    Mo. 

Morocco,  Ind. 

Marquette 

Ann  Arbor 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mount  Vernon,  Ind. 

Ann    Arbor 

Concord 

Charlestown,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Ludington 

Steelton,  Pa. 

Detroit 

Hagerstown,   Md. 

Kenwood,  N.  Y. 

South  Haven 

Ann    Arbor 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Bad  Axe 

Saint   Clair 

Ann   Arbor 

Alpena 

Grand  Ledge 

Detroit 

Lansing 

Kimbolton,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Saginaw 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Ann   Arbor 

Marcellus 

Marquette 

Bay   City 

Youngstown,   Ohio 

Titusville,    Pa. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Adrian 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Marysville,    Kans. 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Flint 

Wakefield 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Pontiac 

Adrian 

Englewood,  N.  J. 
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Teannette  Maud  Ktektntveld 

Marjorie  Kilbury 

Charles  Henry  Killian 

Eva   Katherine    Kilpatrick 

Francis    Nelson    Kimball 

Harriet  Jeannette  Kimball 

Edith  Estelle  Kimmel 

Harry  Amos  Kimmey 

tAlan  Forrest  King,  e 

Erdmann  Wilfred  King 

Frederick  Lewis  King 

Harry  Gilbert  King 

Marjorie  Dorothy  King 

Paul   Zedock   King 

Cecil  Arden  Kingman,  m 

Rosa  Kingsbury 

Karl   Kenneth  Kinsey 

Frances   Marie   Kinzel 

Roger  Marvin  Kinzly 

Augustus  Kirchner,  m 

Josephine  Kirk 

Eugene  Dexter  Kirkb^,   I 

Anna  Marie  Kirkpatnck 

Arthur  Loomis  Kirkpatrick 

Mitsuji  Kiyohara 

Frederick  Augustus  Klann 

Pieter  John  KJaphaak 

Herbert  Gustave  Kleekami) 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Benskin  Klein 

Sidney  Klein 

Donald  Ring  Klie 

Benjamin   Moses   Aaron   Kline 

Marion  Klingler 

Vivian   Loada   Klingler 

Carleen  Elizabeth  Klocke 

Walter  Hugo  Kluge 

James  Sybert  Klump,  m 

Russell  John  Knapp 

Blanche  Gale  Kneeland 

Henry  Tracy  Kneeland 

Margaret  Vriehuis  Knevels 

Rufus  Hayward  Knight 

Emma   Elizabeth    Knoepp 

Olive    Klein    Knowlson 

Clifford  Everette  Knox 

Edward  Knuff»  / 

Kenneth    Karl   Koch 

Edward  Clinton  Kolb 

Veronica  Robertson  Kollauf 

Alice  Kraft 

Fritz  Heinrich  Kranz 

Karl  Wilhelm  Kranz 

Bessie  Cecelia  Krasa 

Bernard    Gustave    Krause 

Raymond  Carl  Krause 

Louise  Marion  Kreger 

George   Henry   Kretzschmar 

Otto  Theodor  Kreuser 

Edmund  Joseph  Kricker 

Harlan  Otto  Krieger 

Bernice  Catherine  Krueger 

Helen  Louise  Krueger 

William  Kruger 

Donald  Francis  Kudner,  m 


Grand  Rapids 

Bradford,  Pa. 

Monticello,   Ark. 

Ann   Arbor 

Battle    Creek 

Clinton 

Detroit 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

London,  Ont. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Escanaba 

Ann   Arbor 

Forest,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Lansing  - 

Detroit 

Lockhart,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

South  Haven 

Jackson 

Chicago,   111. 

Chicago,   111. 

Hyogo-ken,  Japan 

Bay  City 

Ann  Arbor 

Saginaw 

Canton,   Ohio 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Harron,  Ont. 

Bayonne,   N.    J. 

Pittsburg,   Pa, 

Chelsea. 

Three  Rivers 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

Saginaw 

Ida 

Battle  Creek 

Saint  Louis 

Three  Rivers 

Detroit 

Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Ann   Arbor 

Montrose,  S.  Dak. 

Johnston,  Pa. 

Traverse    City 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Ann  Arbor 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

East  Aurora,   N.   Y. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Detroit 

Wyandotte 

Detroit 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Petoskey 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Lapeer 
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William    Edward    Kuechcnmeister 

Ludwig  Ferdinand  Kuijala 

Anna   Elizabeth   Kunert 

Leslie  William  Kunkel 

Leo   Kuschinski 

Milburn    John    Kusterer 

Charles  Albert  Kutzleb 

John  Henry  Labadie 

raul  Franklin  Labadie 

Oza  Joseph  Labarge 

Adrian  Lyle  LaGrant 

Earl  Robert  Laidlaw 

tWinifred  Blanche  Laing,  g 

Esther   Louise    Lamb 

Harry   Howe   Lamb 

Scott   Edwin  Lamb 

Zelma  Eilene  Lamb 

Charles  Frederic  Lambert 

George    Washington    Lambert 

Selwyn  Arthur  Lambert 

William  J.   Lambert 

Roland  Vere  Lamkin 

Roy   Douglas  Lamond 

Waldo   Otmar  Lampe 

Samuel    Lamport 

Vernon  Lancaster 

Harold  Jackson  Lance 

Lexoy  Charles  Lancer 

Edmund    Kates    Land 

Albert  Ernest  Landgrebe 

David  B.  Landis 

Helena  Martha  Landwehr 

Blanche   Elizabeth   Lane 

John  William  Langs,  / 

Stephen  David  Lankester 

Lawrence    [Dominic]    Denny   Larke,   / 

Edwin   Skinner  Larsen 

David   Larson 

Leonard    Benjamin    Larson 

Walter  John   Larson 

George  Richard  Larwill 

t Ludwig  Beethoven  Lasko,  g 

Lillian   Phoebe   Lassey 

Delia  Christine  Laubengayer 

Helen  Bond  Laufman 

Ozmun  Augustus   Laven 

Lucius  Frank  Lavertjr 

Norman    Hyman    La  vine 

Donald  Leon  Lawrence 

George  Raymond  Lawson 

Charles    Blackburn    Lawton 

Herbert  Franklin   Layle 

Esther  Irene  Layton 

Feme    Parsons    Layton 

Henry  Jackson  Leasure 

Thomas  John  LeBlanc,   m 

Emerson  John  Leddick 

Harold  Willetts  Lee 

Rita  Mary   Lee 

William  Walter  Leek 

Lawrence  Christian  Leever 

William  Matthias  LeFevre 

Stanford  Leffen 

Serge  Harold  Leffier 


Blissfield 

Hancock 

Newberry 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Webb    City,    Mo. 

Canon  City,  Colo. 

Ottawa,  Ohio 

Caney,  Kans. 

Standish 

Bad  Axe 

Oxford 

Ortonville 

Flint 

Butler,  Pa. 

Imlay   City 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Vermilion,    Ohio 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Good  Hart 

Chicago,  111. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Oden 

Ashtabula,   Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Huntingburg,  Ind. 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Manchester 

Detroit 

Port  Huron 

Grand  Rapids 

Rogers 

Detroit 

Iron   Mountain 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming 

Adrian 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hancoclq 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

South  Bend,   Ind. 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Brook,  Ind. 

Royal  Oak 

Lawton 

Saint  Clair 

Holden,  Mo. 

New   Concord,    Ohio 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

Cheboygan 

Montague 

Owendale 

Port  Huron 

Soldier,  Idaho 

Ann  Arbor 

MuskegoQ 

Joplin,  Mo, 

Leipsic,  Ohio 
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Charles  William  Legeinan 
Victor  Eld  red  Legg 
Albert    Thomas    Lehman 
Mildred  M.   Lehman 
Eleanor  Vandervere  Leighton 
William  Adolph  Leitzinger 
Florence  Keefer  Lenfestey 
Ruth  Harriet  Lenzner 
Alice  Whitman  Leonard 
George  Tod  Leonard 
Marian    Josephine    Leonard 
Nellie  Brokaw  Leonard 
Philip  Francis  Leslie 
R.    Harry   Leslie,   / 
Julian  Tully  Lett 
Irving  Jacob  Levick 
Joseph    Herman    Levin 
Simon  Levin 
Abe    Herman    Levine 
Isadore    Edward    Levine 
Bessie  Rachael  Levinson 
David   Levinson 
Frank  Kinsey  Levinson 
Morton  Jack  Lewin 
Howard  Brooks  Lewis 
Howard  Scott  Liddell 
Harry  Liebeskind 
Lester  Roderick  Lightfoot 
Don  M.  Lillie,  / 
Lee  Middleton  LimSert 
Nelson    Miller    Lincoln 
Florence  Lindemann 
James   Michael  Lindemuth 
Irene  Hannah  Litchman 
Fen^  Chu  Liu 
Lucile  Livingston 
Anna  Mar^  Lloyd 
Clement   Elton    Lockwood 
Ezra  William  Lockwood 
Julia   Lockwood 
Benjamin  Austin  Loeffel 
William  Pierce  Loer 
Freda  Bessie  Loewenstein 
Emily  Linnard  Loman 

ioseph    Roscoe    Long 
«enore  Rishel  Long 
Margaret   Ruth   Long 
Perrin  Hamilton  Long 
•Seymour  Quinn  Long 
Virginia  Stephanie  Look 
Albertine  Grace  Loomis 
Robert  Charles  Loomis 
George  Frederick  Lord 
Robert    Edwin   Lorimer 
Alvin   Earl   Loucks 
Edgar   Harold   Loud 
Marie  John  Bernedetta  Loughlin 
Harry  Rauch  Louis 
Charlton    Gray    Louks 
William  Robertson  Loutit 
Katherine  Loveland 
George  Willard  Lovell 


Evansville,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

DeTour 

Churchville,  N.   Y. 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

Clearfield,  Pa. 

Mount  Clemens 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Ann    Arbor 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Marion,  Ind. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Sioux    City,    Iowa 

Detroit 

New   Castle,    Pa. 

Michigan    City,    Ind. 

Birmingham 

Birmingham 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Watcrbury,  Conn. 

Cloquet,  Minn. 

Coopersville 

Greenville,  Ohio 

Tackson 

Philadelpnia,  Pa. 

Hicksville,    Ohio 

Logan,  Pa. 

Kirin,  China 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Clyde 

Detroit 

Sturgis 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Newcastle,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Steefton,    Pa. 

Jackson 

Detroit 

Bryan,  Ohio 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Jefferson,  Ohio 

Sheridan,   Wyo. 

Detroit 

Grand   Rapids 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lapeer 

Grand  Haven 

Saginaw 

Climax 


*  Died  March  aj,  1917. 
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Helen   Myra   Lowrie 
Charles   Russell   Lowstuter 
Jesse  Rex  Lowther 
Ralph  Adam  Lucke 
Laura    Ludington 
Louis   Emil   Luebbers 
Howard   Mason   Lumsden 
Laurel    Albin    Lundquist 
Richard  Foster  Lush 
William   Gale   Lush 
Philip    Lustig 
Earl   Forest  Lutz 
Julio    Luzunaris 
Claire  Frost  Lyman 
Arthur  Jeremiah  Lynch 
Gladys  Lynch 

St.   David  Fenimore  Lynch 
Edwin  Howard  Lyon,  Jr. 
Frances  Mary  Lyon 
Frederick   Bronson   Lyon 
Helmuth  Maag 
Hugo  George  Maas 
John  Donald  Mabley 
Adaline  Laura  McAllister 
Thomas   Francis   McAllister 
Charles  Veron  McAlpine 
Helen  Martha  McAI[>ine 
James   Robert  McAlpine 
Alva  John  McAndless 
Helen  McAndrew 
Lawrence    Perry   McArthur 
Marie  Claire  Macaula^ 
Lavinia  Gould  MacBride 
Nina  Kate  McCain 
Myrtle  Mabel  McCall 
Harry   Brown   McCallum 
Robert  John  McCandliss 
Andrew    McCarty 
Charles    Henry    McCarty 
Russell  Jay   McCaughey 
Howard  Atherton  McCaughna 
Earl  Hugh  McCauley 
Ethelyn  Beryl  McClelland 
James  Inglish  McClintock 
James  Clifton  McClure 
Archibald   Irvine   McColl 
Kenneth   Sprague  McColl 
Clarissa  McCollom 
Augustine   McCormick 
Edith    Russell    McCormick 
Mary  Elizabeth  McCormick 
James  Monroe  McCotter 
'Kenneth   Alger  McCrory 
Ruth    Robbins    McCrossen 
Donald  Breslin  McCruden 
Chrystal   Christopher  McCue 
Ethel  Agnes  McCrickett 
Frances   Lowelda  McCune 
Robert   Bronson   McCutcheon 
Robert  Lowell  McCutcheon 
James  Bryan  McDavid 
Archie  Duncan  McDonald 
Awey    Elfledda   Macdonald 
Doris    Carlyle    McDonald 


Detroit 

Charleroi,   Pa. 

Pulman,  W.  Va. 

Carleton 

Detroit 

Emden,   111. 

Virden,    111. 

Ann   Arbor 

Orange,  Cal. 

Galeton,   Pa. 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Wyandotte 

San    Juan,    P.    R. 

Jackson 

Lapeer 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Wayne,  Pa. 

Saint  Johns 

Saint  Johns 

Ann  Arbor 

Tripp,  S.  Dak. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Basom.  N.  Y. 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

South   Bend,   Ind. 

Capac 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Greeley,    Colo. 

Calumet 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Kronan,  Sask. 

Midland 

Hoihow,   Hainan,  China 

South    Haven 

Lowell 

Chicago,   111. 

Swartz  Creek 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Canon  City,  Colo. 

.  Alpena 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Port  Huron 

Grand   Rapids 

Glen    Ellyn,    111. 

Harrisbiirg,  Pa. 

Hartford 

Toledo,    Ohio 

Ann    Arbor 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Goodells 

Ypsilanti 

Sheffield,   111. 

Big   Rapids 

Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Hillsboro.   111. 

Ormond,  Ont. 

Detroit 

Holly 
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Elizabeth   McDonald 
Elizabeth  Anne  McDonald 
Esther  McDonald 
Frances    Haun    Macdonald 
Mary  McLellan  McDonald 
Robert  Talmage  McDonald 
Ursula  McDonald 
tCraig  Alexander  McDougall,  e 
Margaret  Helen  Mac  Dougall 
Philip  Gilbert  McDuffie 
Ronald  Allan   McEwan 

Janet  Mabel  McFarlane 
ohn  Charles  McGaughey 
Howard    Francis    Mculasson 
Elizabeth   Marie   McGrath 
Marie  Cecelia  McGrath 
Marion  MacGregor 
Helen   MacGregory 
Kenneth   Ross   McGrew 
John  Conway   McGuire 
Anna   Miriam   McGurk 
Duncombe  Arthur  Maclnnis 
Archie   Raymond   Mclsaac 
Rosswel    Alexander    Mclver 
Edward  Ely  Mack 
Emily   Magdalene  Mack 
Gordon  Charles  Mack 
Tames    Weslon    Mack 
Florella    Lowry    Mackay 
Wilfred    Cyril    McKelvey 
Harold   Swift   McKennan 
Ernest  Clifton   McKenzie 
Lucile  Isabell  McKenzie 
Marjorie  Rosemary  McKeown 
Lloyd   Harrison   McKim 
Ruth  Katherine  Mackin 
Daniel  Heim  McKinney' 
John    McDowell    McKinney,    Jr.,    m 
Grace    Jeannette    McKinnon 
Beatrice  Eileen  McKnight 
Archibald  William  MacLachlan 
Donald  Claude  MacLachlan 
Donald  James  McLachlan 
Ruth  Hadley  MacLachlan 
Weltha  A.   McLachlan 
June    Virginia    McLaren 
James  Alexander  McLaughry 
Frieda    Marie    McLellan 
Jean  Alexandria  Maclennan 
Florence  Edith  McLouth 
Olive    Annette    McLouth 
Anna  Frances   MacMahon 
Hugh    Bradley    McMichael 
Hugh  Macmillan 

Catherine  Moreland  MacNaughton 
Orison   Angus   MacNaughton 
Charles  Albert  McNeil 
George   Harry   McRae 
Merle   D.    Madden 
Frank  Thomas  Magennis 
Theodore  William  Magnuson 
Bernard   Fewell   Magruder 
Harold  Makinson 
Shirley  Margaret   Mallette 


Alpena 
Detroit 
Jackson,  Ohio 
Dollar    Bay 
Detroit 
Norwalk,  Ohio 
Mount  Pleasant 
Cheboygan 
Detroit 
Jefferson,  Iowa 
Bay   City 
Detroit 
Laurenceville,  111. 
Chicago,    111. 
Des   Moines,   Iowa 
Monroe 
Ann  Arbor 
Cass    City 
Lewistown,   111. 
Bear  Lake 
Newcastle,    Pa. 
Detroit 
Ludington 
Alpena 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Ann  Arbor 
Toledo,   Ohio 
Gary,    Ind. 
Detroit 
Toledo,    Ohio 
Paris.    111. 
Ann   Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Detroit 
Cass   City 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Washington,    D.    C. 
Oxford 
Detroit 
Sault  Ste.   Marie 
Milan 
Kewadin 
Detroit 
Evart 
Los    Angeles,    Cal. 
Sharon,  Pa. 
Port    Huron 
Seattle,   Wash. 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann    Arbor 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Saint    Clair 
Chicago,  111. 
Calumet 
Pierson 
Lorain,  Ohio 
Pellston 
Mason 
Akron,  Ohio 
Ishpeming 
Lansing 
Butte,  Mont. 
Detroit 
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Egon  Lothar   Paul   Mallick 

Charles  Edward  Maloney 

George   Washington   Manderbach 

Harry  Alfred  Mann 

John   Edwin  Mann 

Fhyllis   Church   Mann 

Edith    Larzelere    Mansel) 

Roger   I.   Manwaring 

Helen  Charlotte   Caroline   Marbach 

Theodore  Harry  Marlin 

William    Dennis    Marquedant 

Barbara  Lee  Marquis 

Vena  Ina  Marsh 

Albert  Carl  Martens 

David  Lawrence  Martin 

David   Wallace  Martin 

Frank  Martin,  Jr. 

Tames  Charles  Joseph  Martin 

Maretta  Victoria  Martin 

Roland  Roscoe  Martin 

Stephen  Martindale,  Jr. 

Carl   Philip   Martzloff 

William    Peter   Martzowka 

Emma    Lydia    Marx 

Fredrick  William  Marx 

Marcellus   Lee   Marx 

Alfred  Mason 

Bernard    Sterling    Mason 

Carl   Holland   Mason 

Doris  Gertrude   Mason 

Perry    Mason 

Ralph  Laurence  Mason 

Henry  Fowler  Massnick 

Tames  Harold   Mathews 

Lewis   Hunt  Mattern 

Christian    Frederick    Matthews 

Howard  Charles  Matthews 

Leon   LeRoy   Matthews 

Robert  Foster  Matthews 

Alvin   Darwin   Maulbetsch 

Ernst  Leick  Maurer 

Lois  Ethelyn  May 

Angelo  Harry  Maybaum 

Thomas    Robert    Maynard 

Jason   Bidwell   Meads 

Elizabeth  Celestia  Mechem 

Harriet    Rosa    Medes 

Thomas  Pope  Mehlhop 

Isadora  Jack  Mehlman,  m 

Florence  Louise  Melcher 

George  Raphael  Melitz 

Joseph   David  Menchhofer 

Albert  Douglas  Menut 

Anna    Belle    Mercer 

Roland    Frederick    Merner 

Robert    Bryan   MerrifieM 

Lionel   Newkirk   Merrill 

Frances    Henrietta    Merriman 

Ruth   Merriman 

Mary   Lucille  Merritt 

Daniel  Kingston  Messner 

Jessie  Lovering  Metcalf 

Howard  Bennett  Mettel 

Anna  Irene  Meyer 


Detroit 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

Reading,   Pa. 

Detroit 

Davton,   Ohio 

Chicago,   111. 

Mount    Pleasant 

Ann  Arbor 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Newcastle,^  Pa. 

Rives   Junction 

Detroit 

Detroit 

May  wood.  111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Boise,   Idaho 

Tonopah,  Nev. 

Detroit 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

LaCrosse,  Wis. 

BuflFalo,   N.   Y. 

Saginaw 

Detroit 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Saline 

Cranford,    N.    J. 

Ann  Arbor 

Charlevoix 

Cranford,   N.  J. 

Detroit 

Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y. 

Dayton,   Ohio 

Mount    Clemens 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Marcellus 

Shelbyvillc,  Ky. 

Ypsilanti 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Stockbridge 

Detroit 

Grand    Rapids 

Tecumseh 

Battle  Creek 

Grand    Rapids 

Chicago,   111. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Peru,  Ind. 

Iron  Mountain 

Coldwater,   Ohio 

Newberrvport,  Mass. 

Weston,    Ohio 

Cedar    Falls,    Iowa 

Watervliet 

Saginaw 

Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Napoleon 

Randolph,   N.    Y. 

Oxford,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Connersville,   Ind. 

^outh  Bend,  Ind. 
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Relmond  Dail  Meyers 
Solomon    George    Meyers 
Samuel  Melvin  Michener 
Mildred  Currey  Mighell 
Bruce    Irwin   Millar 
Laura    Belle    Millar 
Albert  Delmar   Miller 
Amelia    Carolyn    Miller 
Anna    Miller 
Cecil    Walker    Miller 
Frank  Kirkpatrick  Miller 
Galen   E.    Miller 
Gardner  Searles  Miller 
Hazen   Lawrence    Miller,    m 
Helen   Louise   Miller 
Helen  Mildred  Miller 
Margaret  Augusta  Miller,  m 
Margaret  Emily   Miller 
Maurice  Clark  Miller,  m 
Norman  Fritz  Miller,  m 
Sylvester    Ganger   Miller 
William   Thomas   Miller 
Kirk  Radcliffe  Millhof! 
Clinton    Cromwell    Mills 
Harold   Americus   Mills 
Walker    Hill    Mills 
Howard  William  Minchin 
David  Barney  Mindlin 
Ida   Esther   Mines 
Gordon   Richmond  Myrick 
Clark   Russell   Missimore 
Howard   Edwin   Mitchell 
May  Vivian  Mitchell 
Johanna  Martha  Moderow 
Henry   Moes,    tn 
Florence    Elizabeth    Mohr 
Mauritz  Algot  Molin 
Carl    Spencer    Molitor 
Edward    Lawrence    Maloney 
Robert   Thornhill   Monroe 
Lawrence  Edwin  Montigel 
Mina  Wilhelmina  Montigel 
John   Bird   Moody 
John    Adam    Mooney 
Evelyn  Winifred  Moore 
Paul  McNary  Moore,  Jr. 
William   Arthur   Moore 
Lola    Fae    Moorman 
Frank   Todd   Moran 
Jamie  Elizabeth  Morgan 
Lester  Harold  Morgan 
Samuel  Charles  Morris 
Chester   Cole   Morrison 
Raymond  Lewis  Morrison 
Mary  Louise  Morse 
Mildred   Meredith   Morse 
Virginia  Beatrice  Morse 
Oliver   Harrison   Morton 
John   Alroy   Mosenfelder 
Grace   Moses 
Howard  Davega  Moses 
Leon    Hammerschlag    Moses 
Marion  Lee  Moses 
Minnie  Belle  Moses 


Edon,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Pigeon 

Aurora,^  111. 

Manistique 

Utica 

Pomeroy,   Ohio 

Saint   Johns 

East    Orange,    N.    J. 

Sullivan,    III. 

New  Richmond,   Ind. 

Twelve  Mile,   Ind. 

Ypsilanti 

Highland   Park 

Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Stevensville,  N.  Y. 

Bay   City 

Bay  City 

Iron  Mountain 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Detroit 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Ann   Arbor 

Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Decatur,    111. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fall   River,   Mass. 

Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Hillsboro,    111. 

Houghton 

Ann  Arbor 

Reese 

Zeeland 

Pekin,    111. 

Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Lansing 

Cheboygan 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Curllsville,    Pa. 

Coldwater 

Earlington,  Ky. 

South    Bend,    Ind. 

Muskegon 

Ypsilanti 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Freedom,  N.  Y. 

Three  Oaks 

Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

.  Ann    Arbor 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Davenport,    Iowa 

Ann   Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Marcellus 

Ann  Arbor 

Houghton,  N.  Y. 
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tDe  Thurston  Hosier,  / 
Frederick  Elliot  Motley 
tCyril  Harold  Motulsky,  / 
Vivion    Kemper    Mouser 
Fred   Carlisle   Moyer 
Edward   George   Mraz 
Robert   Latorer    Muckley 
Faith   Clare   Mullett 
Irving  Macaulay  Mumford 
James  Francis  Mummery 
Frank  Elbert  Murdock 
Laura  Mary  Murdock 
tGeorge  Ignatius  Murphy,  / 
Joseph   Murphy 
Richard   Edmund   Murphy 
Waldo   Jay   Murphy 
Arthur  Lawrence  Murray 
Leo   William   Murray 
Robert  Duand  Murray 
Eugene  Carroll  Musgrave 
Roy  Leslie  Muskatt 
Gladys  Elida  Musselwhite 

iulia  Blanch  Musson 
Lussell   Lowell  Mustard 
Harrie    Edward    Mutchler 
John   Harley   Mutchler 
Howard   Gray  Muzzy 
George  William  Myers 
Laura  Mabelle  Myers 
Nona  Gladys  Myers 
Loraine   Olive  Myll 

oseph  Dainz  Naitel 

sabel    Bender   Nairn 
Gentok  Nakai,  m 
Willis   Dean  Nance,   / 
David  Droege  Nash 
Marco   Wassileff  Nasteff 
Marjorie  Eleanor  Needham 
Amy   Laura   Nelson 
Elna  Harrison  Nelson 
Eva  Therese  Nelson 
Norman  Carl  Nelson 
Patrick  Stuart  Nertncy 
Frank  Ford  Nesbit,  / 
Alfred  Nesler,  m 
Clarence  Edward  Netting 
Carl   William   Neumann 
Wilfred    Nevue 
Marie  Amna  Newberry 
tFrancis   Deming  Newbrook,  g 
Cyrcnius  Adelbert  Newcomb,   3d 
Frank    Conklin    Newell 
Roy  Ritter  Newell 
Maynard  Newman 
Ray  Eugene  Newton 
Marian  Louise  Nichols 
John  Henry  Nichols 
Howard   Peekham  Nicholson 
Hope   Hewitt   Nichoson,   m 
Walter    Albert    Niemann 
William  Karl  Niemann 
Leonard  William  Nieter 
Violet  Marion  Nimmo 
William   Edwin  Niness 


i 


Muskogee,  Okla. 

Virden,  111. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Big    Stone    Gap,    Va. 

Niagara   Falls,   N.   Y. 

Chicago,   111. 

Kansas   City,    Mo. 

Ann   Arbor 

Howard,  S.  Dak. 

Ann  Arbor 

Cordell,  Okla. 

Ann  Arbor 

Harbor  Beach 

Greenville,    Ohio 

Chicago,    111. 

Cadillac 

New  London,  Conn. 

Montague 

Charlotte 

Norway 

Ontonagon 

Grand  Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Midland 

Caledonia 

Paw  Paw 

Detroit 

Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Vulcan 

Mount   Clemens 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Osaka,  Japan 

Chicago,   111. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.. 

Sophia,   Bulgaria 

Ishpeming 

Omaha,    Nebr. 

Dyberry,   Pa. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Manistee 

Ottawa,  111. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Champion 

Dundee 

Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Minden,  Nebr. 

Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Jackson 

Grand   Rapids 

Chicago,  111. 

Syracuse,  N.   Y. 

Luther 

Hermansville 

Hermansville 

New  Bremen,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Ironwood 
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Rachel  Helen  Nipps 
George   Nobil 
George    Beresen   Nobil 
Anna  Lucile  Noble 
Rozella  Ethel  Noble 
tSimon  Thomas  Norlock,  e 
Earl  Maydwell  Norris 

Phar,  D.,   George    Washington    University. 
Everett  David  Norris 
Dorena  Elizabeth  Norton 
Ellsworth   Clare   Norton 
Emma  Marie  Norton 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Norton 
Marguerite    Estelle    Norton 
Ruth  Geraldine  Norton 
Merrill  Donald  Noss 
Elsie  Lois  Backus  Novy,  m 
Frank  Orel  Noyy,  m 
Marguerite   Felice   Novy 
Clement  Nowicki 
Hilton  Montell  Nowlen 
Gerald  Frank  Nye 
Elizabeth  Buchanan  Oakes 
Irene   Maude   Oakes 
Mary  Esther  Oakes 
Reece   Brognard  Oberteuffer 
Harold  Edmund  O'Brien 
Dorothy  Geraldine  O'Connor 
Lyman  Warren  Oehring 
Lewis  Grant  Ogden 
Thomas  Blackburn  Oglethorpe 
Harry    Edward    Ogooshevitz 
John  Francis  O'Hare 
Albert  Philip  Ohlmacher,  Jr. 
tGcorge  Lewis  Ohrstrom,  / 
William  Callam  O'Keefe 
Genevieve   Elizabeth   O'Leary 
Frank  Ira  Olmstead 
Hannah  |Ielen  Elizabeth  Olson 
Ida    Elvira    Olson 
Stanley  Gustave  Olson 
Jacob  Olthoff 
Waller  Anthony  Onorato 
Earl  John  Opal 
Kurt  Peters  Oppermann 
Perry  Edward  Ort 
Arthur    Irving   Ortenburger 
Edith    Baker    Orton 
Florence  Bell  Orwig 
Helen   Osband 
George  Edward  Osborne 
Percy  James  Osborne 
Henry   Neild   Osburn 
Guyor  Wilner  Osgood 
Olive  May  Osgood 
Charles   K.   Osius,  Jr. 
Eugene  Adolph   Osius 
Dora    Caroline    Osterberg 
Lewis  Nathan  Osterman 
Herbert   Comstock   Otis 
Menno   Otterbein 
Lillian  Ida  Ottmer 
Kathryn  Paulina  Overman 
Mary  Elizabeth  Overman 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Akron,   Ohio 

Sandusky,    Ohio 

Brown  City 

Boise,  Idaho 

Cadillac 

Catonsville,  Md. 

Kankakee,   111. 

Detroit 

Charlotte 

Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Three  Rivers 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Benton  Harbor 

Plainview,  Nebr. 

Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

Mio 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Detroit 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Pontiac 

Manistee 

Detroit 

Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Detroit 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Saginaw 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Cadillac 

Ironwood 

Grand  Rapids 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Hubbell 

Saginaw 

Churubusco,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Chicago,    111. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Bolivar,  N.   Y. 

Holland 

Alton,    111. 

Adrian 

Royal   Oak 

Port   Huron 

Detroit 

Cadillac 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Chicago,    111. 

Vestaburg 

Ann  Arbor 

Danville,   111. 

DanviUe,   111. 


Students 
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Gerald  Parker  Overton 
George    Francis    Owen 
Philip  Clarkson  Pack 
Genevieve  Ida  Packard 
Florence  Belle  Paddack 
Varn   D.    Paddock 
Clarence    Edward    Page 
Edgar   Russel    Paige,    / 
Milburn  Ravenshaw  Palin 
Zilpha    Roberta   Pallister 
Joseph  Palma,  m 
Edwin  Barbour  Palmer 
Frank  William  Palmer,  Jr. 
George  Culver   Palmer 
Hayden  Palmer 
Chester  Armstrong  Palmerlee 
Faith  Elizabeth  Palmerlee 
Earl   Edward   Pardee 
Carl  Emanuel  Pardon 
Morris  Paris 
Felice    Gray    Parker 
Georgina  Marion  Parker 
Helen  Lydia  Parker 

{ohn  Curtis  Bundy  Parker 
.ee   Norton  Parker 
Leonard  Boutelle  Parker 
Lois   Vivian   Parker 
Sterling  Sheldon  Parks,  Jr. 
Vernon  Henry   Parks 
Warren  Crippen  Parmenter 
Kenneth  Edward  Parry 
Willard  Sigsbee  Parson 
Inez  Adell  Parsons 
Herbert  Parzen 
Elizabeth    Patchin 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Paton 
Carleton   George    Patterson 
Clarence   Knox  Patterson,   / 
Howard    Fenno    Patterson 
Mae  Magdalene  Patterson 
Robert  Chase   Patterson 
Ernest  Frank  Montrose  Patton 
Elsie   Marie   Paul 
Louella  Bertha  Paul 
Marion  Ardath  Paul 
Marie  Seville  Paulus 
Harold  Joseph  Payette 
Jay  Howard  Payne,  Jr. 
Walter  Ross  Payne    . 
Willard  Levi  Peach 
tChestcr   Crawford   Pearce,    e 
Jacob  Pearlsteen 
Gordon  Buell  Pearson 
Thomas  William  Peck 
Thomas   Arthur   Peebles 
Margaret    Alice    Peets 
Thomas  Reardon   Peirsol 
Howard   Bolton   Pelham 
William  Fernley  Pellow 
David   Cleo    Pence 
Ferdinand   Warsawjaumnni   Penn 
Bruner   Rice   Penniman 
Harry  Penniman,  Jr. 
X^larence   Theodore    Pennoyer 


Martinsville,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Mankato,  Minn. 

Detroit 

Bangor 

Ann   Arbor 

Deckerville 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Akron,   Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Owosso 

Concord 

Ann  Arbor 

Evanston,  111. 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

HoweU 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Lima,  Ohio 

Port  Huron 

Ambridge,  Pa. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Traverse    City 

Ann  Arbor 

Pontiac 

Pontiac 

Saginaw 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Portland,   Me. 

Slippery  Rock,   Pa. 

Fort   Wayne,    Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Thompsonville 

Detroit 

Bedford 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Saginaw 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Marquette 

Detroit 

Swea  City,  Iowa 

Ann  Arbor 

Lorain,   Ohio 

Grosse    Pointe    Farms 

Ann  Arbor 

Jackson 

Ironwood 

Blissfield 

Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Dallas,   Texas 

Dallas,  Texas 

Ann   Arbor 
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Freda    Mae    Penoyar 

Laura  Alice  Peocock 

Blanche  Emma  Pepple 

William    Henry    Ferine 

Ardelle    Freda    Perkins 

John  Stephenson  Perrin 

Wayne   August   Perrot 

Tames   Edward   Perry 

Kenneth   Joseph    Perry 

Olga   Christine   Perschbacher 

Walter    Franklin    Perschbacher 

Arthur  Pertzovitz 

Ferdinand  Paul  Petermann,  / 

Moses  Richelieu  Franklin  Peters 

David  Leonard   Peterson 

Henrietta   Peterson 

Ward   Davis   Peterson 

Howard    Marshall    Petrie 

Elmore  Shaw  Pettyjohn 

Mary  Elizabeth  PfeiflFer 

Roderick  Dhu  Pfohl 

Clara   Marie   Phelps 

Goddie  Frederick  Philipp,  Jr. 

Norman  Edmund  Philleo 

Floyd   Tifford   Phillips 

Martin    Phillips 

Otto   William   Phillips 

Maurice  Clark  Piatt 

tArtemas   Gray   Pickard,    e 

Royce  McPherson  Pickett 

Dorothy   Elizabeth  ^  Pierce 

Tames  Mortimer  Pierce 

Virginia   Pierce 

Carol   Churchill   Pierson 

Donald  Earl   Pilkinton 

Marcia  Laurason   Pinkerton 

Esther   Pinkham 

Marie  Pinney 

Albert  Pitts 

Genette   Pixley 

Joseph  Wilmer  Planck 

Hazel  Katherin   Piatt 

William  Leroy   Plummer 

Richard   Otto  Poch 

Jan  Podolski 

Antrynetta    Poel 

Gladys   Collins   Pollock 

James  Kerr  Pollock,  Jr. 

Lisle  Leo  Pollock,  / 

tisadore  Harris  Polozker,  / 

Stuart  David  Pontius 

t  Samuel  Popkins,  ea 

Herbert  Leslie  Popp 

Cecil  Gordon  Porter 

Doris  Eunice  Porter 

Mary  N.  Porter 

John    Coatsworth    Post 

Charles   Coleman   Potter 

Mildred   Doreen   Potter 

James    Pottinger 

Ella  Maxine  Powell 

Emily  Powell 

Eva  Powell 

Leroy  Deforrest  Powell 


South    Haven 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Ann    Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 

Escanaba 

Chesaning 

Ann   Arbor 

Escanaba 

Grand   Rapids 

Grand    Rapids 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Laurium 

Ann  Arbor 

Cadillac 

Ishpeming 

Ann   Arbor 

Cadillac 

Detroit 

Corning,  N.    Y. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Kalkaska 

Kalamazoo 

Mason 

Green   Bay,    Wis. 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Ionia 

Lansing 

Fort   Wayne,    Ind. 

Clyde,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Sanborn,  N.  Y. 

Lansing 

Flint 

Belding 

Detroit 

Belding 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 

Saint  Joseph 

Union 

Carthage,    Mo. 

Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Rogers 

Detroit 

Grand    Rapids 

Charlotte 

Newcastle,  Pa. 

Decatur 

Detroit 

Circleville,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 

Rockford 

Lansing 

Mackinaw,  111. 

Holland 

Kalamazoo 

Hastings 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Marion,   Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 


Students 
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Percy    John    Power 
Ethel  Mary  Powers 
Lewis  Harrison  Powrie 
Mela  Katherine  Prange 
Helen    Irene    Pratt 
Phillips  Brooks  Preston 
Florence    Marie    Price 

ioseph  St.  Clair  Price 
•eda  Lucile  Prichard 
Pearl  Octavia  Primeau 
Waldo  Wiggins  Prince 
Dorothy  Louise  Probst 
Hugo  Vit  Prucha 
Frank  Anderson   Puddefoot 

ioseph  Raymond  Pugh,  m 
)ayton  Turner  Pulford 
Everett  William   Pulling 
Glenn   Elmer  Pulver 
Francis   Lewis   Purcell 
Fred    Leach    Puvogel 
Arthur  Leigh  Quackenbush 
Percy  James  Quakenbush 
Lucile  Harrison  Quarry 
Paul    Thomas    Quarry 
Valora  Frances  Quinlan 
William  Anthony  Quinlan 
Sara  Grace  Rabinowitz 
David   Racoosin 

Angela    Philomene    Rademacher 
Katherine  Augusta  Rader 
Hertha  Emma  Raid 
Ross  Dorrance  Rainsburg 
Clare  Ralya 
Morgan    Ramsay 
Hellen   Elizabeth   Ramsdell 
Lewis  Stephen  Ramsdell 
Frank  LeRoy  Rand 
Franklin  Peleg  Randall,  / 
Josephine  H.  Randall 
Henry  Joseph  Ranft 
Henry    King    Ransom 
Benjamin  Rapi)ort 
Lake  Erie  Rariden 
Carl  James   Rash 
Clarence  Lafayette  Rasnussen 
Ella  Rasmussen 
Alfred  Day  Rathborn,  4th 
Roscoe    Russell    Rau 
Elbie  Cloe  Ray 
Ella  Gibson  Ray 
Leonard  Leo  Raymour 
Grace  Wayne  Raynsford 
Dorothy  Doan  Reade 
Helen    Frances   Reade 
Martha  Marie  Reardon 
Richey  Blendon  Reavill 
Thelma  Atherton  Rebstock 
Harry  Hurst  Redfearn 
Edna  May  Reed 
Ernest  Reed 
Hester   McNeal   Reed 
Hugh  Donald  Reed 
Myrtle  Rowena  Reed 
James  Dryden  Reeder 


Farmingtan 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Chelsea 

Ionia 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Ashland,  Ky. 

Northport 

Rome,  N.  Y 

Detroit 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Windsor,   Ont. 

Mendon 

Iron   River 

Royal   Oak 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

McCarron 

Eveleth,  Minn. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

McComb,   Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Kansas  City,   Mo. 

Grand  Haven 

Bav    City 

Manistee 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Jackson 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Delphi,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Lewistown,  111. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Monroe 

Indiana,  Pa. 

Detroit 

Benton  Harbor 

Highland  Park 

Escanaba 

Escanaba 

Midland 

Douglas,  Wyo. 

Crystal  Beach,   Ont. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Flint 

Lansing 

Ann   Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 
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Sherwood   Reekie 
Guy  Alden  Reem 
Dorothy  Virginia  Reese 
Harold  McBain  Reeves 
Aenes  Cecilia  Regan 
Albert    Emanuel    Reichert 
Helen   Hannah   Reichert 
Fred  Townsend  Reid 
Jasper  Braley  Reid 
Francis    DeTar    Reider 
Leon  Jonathan  Reigelman 
James   Joseph   Reilly 
John  Randolph   Reilly 
Edgar    George    Reindel 
Mildred  Margaret  Reindel 
Raymond  Frederick  Reitter 
Katharine    Sherrill    Remington 
Aimee  Geraldine  Renkes 
Albert  Russel  Renwick 

iulia  Renwick 
fonroe  Repke 
Erwin  Andrew  Reule 
Olga  Cathyrine  Reutter 
tMargaret  Ruth  Reynolds,  g 
Margery    Eleanor    Reynolds 
Stanley  Burnett  Reynolds 
Edgar  Lee  Rice 
Leone  W.  Richards 
Donald  Colin  Richardson 
Lee  King  Richardson 
Phvllis  Mary  Richardson 
Robert    Burns    Richardson 
Helen  Marie  Richey 
James   Paul   Richmond 
Lavanche  Genevieve  Rieger 
Walter  Sylvan   Riess 
Aaron  Dudley  Riker 
Clarence  Julian  Riley 
Frank  John  Riley 
James  Allen  Rings 
Vincent  Harrington  Riorden 
Maurice  Louis  Ripps 
Marguerite   Lucinda   Risedorph 
Samuel  Doty  Risley 
John  Clapp  Robbins 
Walter   Carl    Roberts 
Benjamin  Lawrence  Robertson 
James   William   Robertson 
TThomas  Brackett  Robertson,  e 
Walter   Kempster  Robertson 
Joseph  Edwin  Robins 
Bertha   Mollie   Robinson 
Esther  Hilda  Robinson 
Frederic   Lawrence    Robinson 
Irma  Natalie  Robinson 
John  Ellsworth  Robinson 
Simpson  Clarke  Robinson 
Viola  Belle  Robinson 
Helen   Grace   Robson 
Ruth  Marion  Robson 
Charles  Frederic  Roche,  m 
Donald  Carmer  Rockwell,  m 
Norman  Carvel  Roegner 
Harold  Rich  Roehm 


Detroit 

Benzonia 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Royal  Oak 

Detroit 

Long    Beach,    Cal. 

Greenville,  Pa. 

Detroit 

Ann   Arbor 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Grand    Rapids 

Hastings 

Calumet 

Grand  Rapids 

Sturgis 

Ann  Arbor 

Lansing 

Ann  Arbor 

Hastings 

Benton  Harbor 

Massillon,  Ohio 

Wolverine 

Vicksburg 

Alpena 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo    Hart,    111. 

Greensburg,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pontiac 

Townsend,  Mont. 

Blissfield 

West  Unity,  Ohio 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Grand   Rapids 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ann   Arbor 

Monroeville,  Ohio 

Sault   Ste.   Marie 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

River  Forest,   111. 

Charleston,   W.   Va. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Lima,    Ohio 

Grand  Rapids 

Sandusky,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Jackson 

Bay  City 

Kalamazoo 

Troy 

Detroit 
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Winifred    Ida   Roehm 
Clarence  Louis  Roeser 
Herbert  Ewinf;  Roether 
Harold   Francis  Rogers 
Randolph  Rogers 
Harold  Parker  Rohde 

iames   Alfred   Rolls 
>eForest  Sisler  Rood 
Marion   Bell  Rood 
Owen  Abraxn  Rood 
Geors[e  Harrington  Roos 
Mamn  Horton  Rorick 
Ernest  Lafayette  Roscoe 
Grace  Alice  Rose 
Margaret  Lucille  Rose 
Leo  Samuel  Rosen 
Louis    Lieber   Rosenberg,    m 

iosephine    Rosenblum 
■ee    Michael   RosenUuth 
Joseph  Ehrlich  Rcsenfeld 
Harold  Wallace   Rosenheim 
Bernard   Rosenthal 
Florence   Rachel   Rosenthal 
Hilliard  Edwarcl  Rosenthal 
Samuel    Robert   Rosenthal 
Mary  Elizabeth  Rosevelt 
Cecil  Alured  Ross 
Francis  Ellsworth  Ross 
Henry  Glenn  Ross 
LaVern    Ross 
Paul   Rostov 

Glenwood  Washington  Rouse 
Floyd  Arthur  Rowe,   B.S.   (Mar.   E.) 
Floyd  Duane  Rowe 
Genevieve  Gladys  Rowe 
Helene  Martina  Rowe 
Henrietta   Agnes   Rowe 
Charles  Reed  Rowley 
Frank  Smithies  Rowley 
Virgil   Albert    Rowley 
Edward   Tames   Roxbury 
Arthur   Flinn   Royon 
Leah  Ocker  Roys 
Hazel    Merryl    Rubert 
Mary   Elizabeth   Rubert 
George  Clyde  Ruble 
WUliam  Kent  Ruble 
Turner  McKinley  Rudesill,  / 
Albert  Darwin  Ruedemann 
Max    Layton    Rumbold 
Marie  Sabine  Rummel 
Russell  Alexander  Runyan 
Lyman  George  Rupp 
Gail  Edward  Rush 
Edwin  Phillips  Russell 
Frances  Irene  Russell 
Gaylord  Otis  Russiell 
Jerome  William  Russell 
Selma  Viola  Russell 
t  Lawrence  Magnus  Rutz,  p 
Edward  Evan   Ru/icka 
John  Francis  Ryan 
Thomas  Milton  Rybolt 
Ralph  Orlando  Ryschener 


Detroit 

Saginaw 

Perrysburg,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Santa   Fe,   N.    Mex. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

North  Branch 

Wellsville,   N.   Y. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Lainsing 

Saint  Joseph 

Dexter 

Muskegon 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Gladstone 

New    York.    N.    Y. 

Battle   Creek 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Petoskev 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Manistique 

Decatur 

Kalamazoo 

Manistee 

Mansfield,  111. 

Ypsilanti 

Lafayette,    Ind. 

Kent,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Chelsea 

Calumet 

Orbisonia,  Pa. 

Houghton 

Norwalk,  Ohio 

Wausau,  Wis. 

Lorain,    Ohio 

Detroit 

Houston,   Ohio 

Moorepark 

Howell 

Howell 

Wagoner,  Okla. 

Wagoner,  Okla. 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Flint 

Laporte,  Ind. 

Harbor  Springs 

EUiston,  Ohio 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Mount  Morris 

Ann  Arbor 

Petersburg 

Ishpeming 

Pekin.   111. 

Detroit 

Chicago,   111. 

Shoshone,  Idaho 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Archbold,  Ohio 
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Edward  Arthur  Sachs 

Lena   Margaret    Sackett 

Kameyo  Sadakata 

Caroline   Marian   Sadtler 

Emit  Safarik 

Hetor  Joseph  St.   Amour 

Raymond   Kenneth   St.   Clair 

Carter  Sales 

Nina   Valene   Salisbury 

Norman   Sherman   Sallwasser 

Edward  Bernard  Salzberg 

Dorothy  Cornelia  Sample 

Mabel    Sanborn 

Louis  Sandy  Sanders 

May  Sanders 

William  Phillips  Sandford 

David  Jacob  Sandweiss 

Timoteo  Sapia 

James  Wirth  Sargent,  / 

Sheldon  John  Sauer 

Herman  Jack  Saulson 

Harold  Jennings  Saunders 

iessie  Louise  Saunders 
farian   Elizabeth    Saunders 
Albert  Ernest  Sawyer 
Guy  Edmund  Sawyer 
Robert  Barckley  Sawyer 
Thomas   Scott   Saylor 
Hester   Gertrude   Schaberg 
Benjamin  Joseph  Scheinman 
James   Schcrmerhorn,   Jr. 
Robert  Max   Schiller 
Mildred    Stockton    Schilling 
tHerbert  Eugene  Schimmel,  e 
t Herbert  Judson   Schlee,   e 
Paul  John  Schlesinger 
Prescott  Colder  Schlotterbeck 
Alfred  William  Schluchter 
Marv  Frances  Schmalfuss 
Fred  Victor  Schnid 
Bertram   David   Schmidt 
Doris   Theodotia   Schmidt 
Rinehard   Robert   Schmidt 
Carl    German    Schmiedeskamp 
Walter  Eberhart  Schmitt 
Carlton  Louis  Schmok 
Dwight  Cowan  Schmook 
Margaret  Sena  Schmutz 
Lawrence   Bassett   Schneider 
Marguerite    Schneider 
Samuel  Mayer  Schnitz 
Frieda  Nina  Schoettle 
Albert  Augustus  SchoU 
Evelyn  Harwood  Scholl 
Hazen    Clarence    Schouman 
Woldemar   Fredrick   Schreiber 
Mathilda  Marie  Schroeder 
Luella  Melvina  Schroen 
Leah  Marie  Schueren 
Vera    Esther    Schuknecht 
Carl  Henry  Schulte,  A.B. 

University  of  Detroit. 
Evelyn  Josephine   Schulte 
Ida  Marion   Schulte 


Holyoke,  Mass. 

Charlotte 

Okayama^  Japan 

Germantown,    Pa. 

Chicago,   111. 

Cheboygan 

Saint  Joseph 

Detroit 

Paw   Paw 

LaPorte,   Ind. 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Walkerville,  Ont. 

Saginaw 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Kewanee,  111. 

Detroit 

Ponce,  P.  R. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Piano,  111. 

Munising 

Belfast,   N^. 

Detroit 

Charlevoix 

Saint  Matthews,   Ky. 

South  Haven 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

.   Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Chicago,  111. 

Nashville 

Faribault,  Minn. 

Ann   Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 

Pigeon 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Chelsea 

Howard    City 

Quincy,    111. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Ann  Arbor 

Fort   Wayne,    Ind. 

Saint  Joseph 

Benton  Harbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Newport,   Ky. 

Ann  Arbor 

Saint    Clair 

Grand    Rapids 

Bay  City 

Ann   Arbor 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Hancock 
Hancock 


Students 
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Ewald  George  Willie  Schulz 
Earle   Edward   Schumacher 
George  August  Schumacher 
.  George  Arthur  Robert   Schuster 
IClaude  William  Schutter,  g 
Morrison   Webster  Scbfield 
Hilda    Gentian    Scothan 
Erman  Orchard  Scott 
Laura  Stella  Scott 
Leraan  Haywood  Scott 
Marion  Lind  Scott 
Minard  Amos  Scott 
Henry    Clay    Scovel,    Jr. 
Chancy  Sabine  Seabrook 
Harold  Ernest  Sigfrid  Seaburg 
Charles   Fremont   Sears,   Jr. ' 
Dorothy  Lapham  Sears 
George  Donald  Seckinger 
Charles  Alberta  Sedgman 
Sherwold  Wyant  Sedgwick 
Frances   Lucile    Seeley 
Helen   Seeley 
Cecil  Julian   Seely 
Betty    Eggleston    Seelye 
Edward  Rohn  Seese 
tWilliam  Herman  Seff,  e 
tGertrudc  Seifert,  g 
Hazel  Swinburne   Selby 
Herbert  Gates  Selby 
Cloyd   Vernon  Sellers 
Lawrence  Howard  Seltzer 
Amy    Gertrude    Sergeant 
Robert    McGill    Settle 
Bert  Vernon  Severance 
Raymon  William  Severance 
Katherine  Louise  Seyler 
Gertrude  Marie  Seymour 
William   Russell    Seymour 
Frederick  Webber  Shafer 
Noel  Franklin  Shambaugh 
Willard  Robertson  Shambaugh 
David  Woolverton  Shand 
John    Parks    Shand 
Harold    Marion    Shapero 
Jacob  Theodore  Shapira 
Leslie  Thomas  Shapton 
Owen  Thomas  Sharkey 
Alton  Byron  Sharp 

iohn  Sharp 
(arion  Helen  Sharpe 
Eva  Sharrow 
Eleanor    Yorke    Shartel 
Stratton  Shartel 
Helen  Alliene   Shaw 
Alfred    Marston    Shearer 
Everett   Louis   Sheldon 
Maurice  Gerald  Sheldon 
Olive  Belle  Sheldon 
Suel    Andrews    Sheldon 
Reuben  Wilson  Shelley,  m 
Malcolm    Edgar    Sheltraw 
Helen  Grace  Shepard 
Harley  Bakwel  Sherman 
Harold  John  Sherman 


Menominee 

Chelsea 

Albion 

Saint  Louis 

Ann  Arbor 

Sterling,  Colo. 

Otisvillc 

Ann  Arbor 

Rapid  River 

Wyoming,  111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Saint  Joseph 

Detroit 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

New   Britain,   Conn. 

Rockford 

Rockford 

Jackson 

Rockford 

Catskill,  N.   Y. 

Ann   Arbor 

Caro 

Ann   Arbor 

New    York,    N.    Y. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Bartlesville,   Okla. 

Detroit 

Battle    Creek 

Covington,    Ky. 

Willsboro,  N.  Y. 

Willsboro,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Manistee 

Ypsilanti 

Ann  Arbor 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Springfield,   HI. 

Ishpeming 

Detroit 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Charlevoix 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Beulah 

Detroit 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Grand  Raoids 

Neosho,    Mo. 

Neosho,  Mo. 

Birmingham 

Bay   City 

Mount   Clemens 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand    Rapids 

Newfane,  N.  Y. 

Saginaw 

Omaha,   Nebr. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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L.  Celeste  Sherman 
James    Seberon    Shields 
Olga  Emeline   Shinkman 
Paul   Alfred    Shinkman 
Edmund  Leo  Schinnick 
Sidney  Jerome   Shipman,    m 
Homer  Jefferson   Shivell 
Benjamin    Shlain 
Allen  Shoenfield 
Anna  Susan  Shubitowski 
Mina  Alice  Sievert 
HoUis  LaMoyne  Sigler 
Chase  Baromeo  Sikes 
Joseph    Edward .  Simmons 
Victor   H.   Simmons 
Florence  Naoma   Simons 
Henry  Calvert  Simons,  Jr. 
Jess   Ray   Simpson 
Walter  Malcolm  Simpson 
Durward  Wilbur  Sisson 
Stanley    Edwin    Sithe 
Severin    Frank    Skarbinski 
John  Arthur  Skoog 
Herva  Madeleine  Slaght 
Raymond  Nelson  .Slate 
Ellis    Dwinnell    Slater 
Warren   Clyde   Slater 
Samuel  Jacob   Slavens,   / 
tChester    Baker    Slawson,    e 
Warren    George    Slawson 
Leo  William  Slazinski 
Charles   Matthias   Sleder 
Philip  Slomovitz 
Herbert  Rood  Slusser 
Carlton   Fessenden   Small,   / 
Marland   Blick  Small 
Melbourne   Fisher   Smallpage 
Ruth  Esther  Smit 
tAnjia  Amelia  Smith,  p 
Beatrice   Ella    Smith 
Beulah  Smith 
Cedric    Crawford    Smith 
Charles  Franklin  Smith 
Charlotte  Amelia  Smith 
Clarence    Leroy    Smith 
Clarissa   Effie   Smith 
Delos  Grosvenor  Smith,  / 
Dennis   Carl   Smith 
Edward   Prescctt   Smith 
Eva  Pearl  Smith 
Francis  Buchanan  Smith 
George    Frederick   Smith 
Harold    Raphael    Smith 
Harold   Read   Smith 
Helen  Gertrude  Smith 
Henry  Leon  Smith 
Hugh   Cornell   Smith 
James   Alec   Smith 
Katherine   Inglis    Smith 
Kenneth   Ginn   Smith 
Merle  Eugene  Smith 
Mildred  Trabue   Smith 
P?jul  Ti^knor  Smith 


Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Grand   Rapids 

Grand   Rapids . 

Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Ann   Arbor 

Marshall 

Detroit 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Harbor  Beach 

Saint  Johns 

Pinckney 

Detroit 

Frankfort 

Hartford   City,    Ind. 

Houghton 

Virden,   111. 

Ann   Arbor 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

Detroit 

McKeesport,    Pa. 

Kane,  Pa. 

Grand  Blanc 

Colfax,  Wash. 

Chicago,    111. 

Clayton 

Oak    Hill,    Ohio 

Greenville 

Greenville 

Bay  City 

Traverse   City 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Wheaton,  111. 

New   London,   Conn. 

Benton   Harbor 

Eagle   Grove,    Iowa 

Grand   Rapids 

Greenwood,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Bay    City 

Uniontown,   Pa. 

Detroit 

South    Lyon 

Salida,    Colo. 

Ionia 

Russellville,   Ind. 

Marlette 

Battle  Creek 

Springfield,   111. 

Columbus,    Ohio 

Detroit 

Lapeer 

Lockport,  N.   Y. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Muskegon 

Ann   Arbor 

Salem,    Ohio 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

|!^ims(,  Ohio 


Students 
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Raymond   Conrad   Smith 
Raymond  Vincent   Smith 
Read   Smith,   / 
Stanley  Phillips   Smith 
Wallace   Julian   Smith 
William  Axel   Smith 
William   Parkhurst   Smith 
George  Herbert  Snell 
tW^alter  Lester  Snider,  e 
John   Rowe   Snively,  Jr. 
Edwin     Stahle     Snyder 
Frederick    Russel    Snyder 
William   Rowland   Sobesky 
Ray  N.  Soddy 
Axel   Sigfrid   Soderman 
tRobert  Henry  Somerville,  / 
Stuart   LeRoy    Sonne 
Carl    A.    Sorling 
Samuel  Jacob   Soschin 
Avery  Byron  Soule 
Orville   McKinley   Southard 
James    Granville    Southworth 
Tracy   Waters   Southworth 
Varnum   Cochran   Southworth 
Harold  Ivan  Sparling 
Errett  Ruhl   Speer 
Frances   Alison   Spence 
Eugene  Joseph   Spencer,   A.B. 
Mary    Helen    Spencer 
James  Eldredge  Spier 
Earl   Haas   Spiesberger 
Carlos  Augustus  Spiess 
Harold   Alfred    Spiller 
Ethel    Attrill    Spilsbury 
Landon  Wendell  Spore 
Charles  Maitland  Sporley 
Merrill  Byron  Sprague 
Harvey^  Conrad^  Springer 
Marjorie   Caroline    Springer 
NeWa  Stevenson  Springer 
Russell  Addison  Springer 
Harold  Humphreys  Springstun 
Theodore    Louis    Squier,    m 
Jerome   Leonard   Stadeker 
Anna  Catherine  Staeb 
William  Milton  Stang 
Joseph   Albert   Stanko 
Lela  May   Stanley 
Isadore   Stark 

iessie  Armstrong   Stark 
forris  Stark 
Raymond  Max  Stark 
Walter  Ruskin  Stark 
William   Yeats   Stearns 
Justin    Bruce    Stecker 
Elma  Kathryn  Steeb 
Ethel  Irene   Steele" 
Zola  Steele 
Mary  Louise  Steere 
Harry  Michael  Steffey 
Charles    Bryant    Stegner 
Eugene  Francis   Steketce 
Gertrude    Maddern    Steketee 
Paul  Laiiwerse  Steketee 


Detroit 

Paxton,   111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Evart 

Springfield,   111. 

Charlotte 

Miles  City,  Mont. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Lanark,   111. 

Detroit 

Grand    Rapids 

Rapid   River 

Calumet 

Crystal   Falls 

Ann  Arbor 

Warren,    Pa. 

Moline,    111. 

Newark,   N.  J. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

New  Paris,   Ohio 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Ann  Arbor 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Cass   City 

Rushton 

Charlotte 

Mount  Clemens 

Bay   City 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Detroit 

Minerva,  Ohio 

Negaunee 

Chardon,  Ohio 

Plymouth 

Port   Huron 

Port  Huron 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Pana,  111. 

Battle   Creek 

Chicago,   111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Meshoppen,  Pa. 

Pueblo,    Colo. 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Watertown,  Wis. 

Saginaw 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Imlay   City 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Titusville,    Pa. 

Grand   Rapids 

Holland 

Grand  Rapids 
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Ruth   Gertrude   Stellwagen 
Harold   Christian   Stenson 
Arthur  Chapman  Stephens 
Earle    Nelson    Stephens 
Herman  Horace  Stephenson 
Jacob  Carnelius  Stern 
Cash  Rinehart  Stevens 
LaVcrgne  Belden  Stevens,  Jr. 
Ellen    Burden   Stevenson 
Willard    Arthur   Stevenson 
Edgar    Maurice    Steves 
Marion   Steward 
Jean  Vincent  Stewart 
Robert  Crawford  Stewart 
Franklin  Arthur  Stiles,   h 
Sara   Frances   Stiles 
Clara    Adele    Stimson 
Donald   Carr   Stimson 
George  Alpheus   Stimson 
Paul  Merl  Stimson 
Clarence  George  Tobias  Stipe 
Merle  Charles  Stitt 
Neil    Wilson    Stiver 
Harry    Stocker 
Charles  William  Stoll 
Emil  Alfred  Stoller,  m 

ionathan  Beard  Stone 
fildred  Marion  Stone 
Ralph   Stone,  Jr. 
Wade  Walton   Stone 
Ida  Eunice   Stonecliife 
Lawrence  Angell  Storrer 
Harold   Eberhardt   Storz 
Harold   Frederick   Stotzer 

iay   Stough 
far^erite    Kirk    Strachan 
Percival  Christian  Strauss 
Samuel   Bernhardt  Strauss 
Paul  Oliver  Strawhecker 
Amanda  Streeper 
tClarendon  Earl  Streeter,  g 
Henry   David    Strieker 
Christina   Ruth   Stringer 
Roy  Edwin  Stringer 
Hulda  Wilhelmina  Stroebel 
Abraham   Kramer   Strouse 
Dwight  Samuel  Stuart 
Norman   Harold   Stumpf 
tFrederick  August  Sturm,  e 
Rose   Elisabeth    Sturmer 
Hubert  Brown  Sturtevant 
Irma  Jane  Sturtevant 
Teannette  Sudow 
David  Israel   Sugar 
Frederick    William    Sullivan,    Jr. 
Tames  Frederick   Sumner 
Harry   Sunley 
Donald   George   Sutherland 
Frederick   Mayhew   Sutter 
Palmer   Evans   Sutton 
Bruce  Alexander  Swaney 
Harold  Theodore  Swanson 
Marguerite   Findlay   Swanson 
Carl  Beaumont  Swart 


Ann  Arbor 

Manistee 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Fredonia,  Kans. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Edwardsburg 

Denver,  Colo. 

Ann   Arbor 

Rochester,   Minn. 

Mason 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Medford,   Okla. 

Roswell,  N.   Mex. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Eaton  Rapids 

Ashtabula,   Ohio 

Owensboro,   Ky.' 

Ann  Arbor 

Brackenridge,  Pa. 

Walnut,    111. 

Detroit 

Escanaba 

Bremen,  Ind. 

Aspen,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Toledo,   Ohio. 

Coloma 

Ovid 

I^oyal    Oak 

Archbold,   Ohio 

Morris,    111. 

Detroit 

Watertown,  Wis. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Grand   Rapids 

Wayne,   Pa. 

Bolivar,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,   N.    Y. 

Three  Oaks 

Port   Huron 

Delavan,  Wis. 

Delavan,  Wis. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

River   Rouge 

Battle   Creek 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Muskegon 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Falconer,  N.  Y. 

Ravenna,    Ohio 

Detroit 


Students 
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Archie  Leroy  Swift 
Claude  Deforest  Swift 
Frances  Estella  Swift 
Frank  Albion  Taber 
Henry  Takacs,   m 
Cyril  Talbot 

Berthel  Watterlund  Taleen 
Ida  May  Tallmadge 
Ralph   Larve   Tallman 
Bruce  Nicholeus  Tappan 
Elaine  Harrison  Tappan 
Leonard   Anderson   Tappe 
Frances  Jane  Tarbell 
Houghton  Wells  Taylor 
Tames   Morrison  Taylor 
Joseph    Hume    Taylor 
Lucille  Riviere  Taylor 
Ada  Martha  Tazelaar 
Thomas  John  Tcare 
tHarold  Benson  Teegarden,  g 
Kathleen  Teer 
Dorothy  Louise  Tefft 
Harold  Robert  Telfer 
Oana  TenEyck 
Guy   Link  Terhune 
Khatchig  Hamf)ar  Tertsagian 
Leonard  Francis  Thalner,  m 
Marowee  Louise  Thajrer 
George    Ralph    Thoeming 
Arthur    Delong   Thomas 
Beryl    Statira   Thomas 
Dorothy    Ormond   Thomas 
Hugh   Roger  Thomas 
I^urence    Meyrick   Thomas 
Sidney  Daniel  Thomas 
Athol  Blythe  Thompson 
Beulah  Elizabeth  Thompson 
Bradley   Lind   Thompson 
Clark   Holland   Thompson 
Curtis  Orton  Thompson 
Dean    Bartowe   Thompson 
Howard   E.   Thompson 
James  Pitkin  Thompson 
Leland  Standford  Thompson 
Lester    Lee    Thompson 
Mary   Charlotte   Thomson 
Donald  James  Thorp 
Marie  Edna   Thorpe 
Walter    Emanuel    Thorsberg 
Harold    Haen    Thurlby 
Lee  Mohrmann  Thurston 
Troy    Graydon   Thurston 
Helen    Stanley    Tibbals 
Henry  McLean  Tibbits 
Andrew  Tiesenga 
Helen  Tighe 
Lois.  Elizabeth  Tillett 
Lucille  Lockwood  Tinker 
Mary  Jessica  Tinsman 
Mary  Henrietta  Tischer 
Frank  Lindley  Tobey 
Charles    Boyer    Todd 
Edna  Marie  Toland 
Mariam  Sarah  Toles 


Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Ann  Arbor 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Grand  Ledge 

Watcrford,  Conn. 

Evanston,   111. 

Highland  Park 

Ann  Arbor 

Greenville 

Port  Huron 

Nilea 

Cadillac 

Benton  Harbor 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Pontiac 

Lapeer 

Mount  Clemens 

Kalamazoo 

.  Elsie 

Greenville,  Ohio 

Jackson 

Detroit 

Sarnia,  Ont. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Niagara  Falls,   N.   Y. 

Detroit 

Ironwood 

Northville 

Chicago    Heights,    111.  / 

Ypsilanti 

Sault    Ste.    Marie 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Ypsilanti 

Constantine 

Grand  Rapids 

Harbor  Springs 

Ann   Arbor 

Fcnton 

Vassar 

Lansing 

Grand    Rapids 

Anchorage,   Ky. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Vassar 

Grand    Haven 

South   Haven 

Detroit 

Midland 

Hudson 

Central  Lake 

Colon 

Detroit 

Chicago,   111. 

Holland 

Plymouth 

Peru,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Salem,  Ore. 

North  Newport,  N.  H. 

Hastings 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Douglas,  Ariz. 
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Walter  Roscoe  Osborne  Tonkin,  / 
Clifford  Martin  Toohy,  / 
Ernest   Clarence   Toomey 
Sam  Toplon 
Matthew  Scott  Towar 
Rita  Belle  Tower 
William  George  Towl 
Charles  Adams  Towler 
Blanche  Mary  Towne 
Nathan  Clarence  Towne 
Gladys  Leona  Townsend 
Tames  Worth  Townsend 
Martha  Ann  Townsend 
Warren  Hamlyn  Townsend 
tSylvester  Leonard  Traub,  e 
Zvlphia  Adella  Traviss 
Marion   Kate   Treadgold 
Mildred  Treat 
Margaret  Louise  Tremaine 
Harvey  McCormick  Trimble 
Carl  Moran  Tritschler 
Marshall   Francis  Troester 
Loren   DuBois   Troost 
Milton   Samuel   Trost 
tAlfred  Bernard  Trudeau,  ea 
Elinor   Lindsley   Trueman 
Harold    Spencer    Trueman 
Logan  LaMonte  Trumbull 
Harold   Anthony   Trumpour 
Robert   Speer  Tubbs 
Charles  Cecil   Tuck 
Geta   Lucile  Tucker 
Gladys    Tuckerman 
Ruth  Agnes  Tulloh 
George    William   Turnbull 
Joseph  Wren  Turner 
Olive  Grace  Turner 
Robert   Williams   Turner 
Adelaide  Louise  Tuttle 
James  Henry  Tuttle 
George  Burdette  Tuxbury 
Lindor  Ullin 
Julius  William  Ulmer 
George    Bernhard    Ulvild 
Charles   Jesse   Underwood 
David  Harold  Underwood 
Thomas    Ingle    Underwood 
William    Lovell    Underwood 
DeNorval    Unthank 
Bernice  Arminda  Updike 
Elmer   Charles   Upton 
Logan   Clarence    Urquhart 
Charles   Alton   Vail 
Ethel  Vail 

Laurence  Worth  VanAken 
James  Spencer  VanAntwerp 
Peter  John  VanBoven 
Alexander  Peter  VanBrunt 
tAnna  VanBuskirk,   g 
Charles   Edgar  VanCleef 
Ernest  Albert  Vandenboom 
Bessie    Andrus    Vandeventer 
John    Frederick    VanDuren 
David    Lowry    VanDusen 


Edwardsburg 

Leslie 

Marenisco 

Hubbell 

Detroit 

Flint 

Cass  City 

Olivet 

Saginaw 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Grand  Rapids 

Jackson 

Brown  City 

Lockland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mesick 

Port    Huron 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Cheboygan 

Indiana,  Pa. 

Chicago,   111. 

Detroit 

Niles 

Louisville,    Ky. 

Greenland 

Munising 

Munising 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Cheboygan 

Corning,   N.   Y. 

Coral 

Kibbie 

Battle    Creek 

Rose  City 

Chelsea 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Hart 

Council   Bluffs,    Iowa 

Coldwater 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Muskegon 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

Menno,  S.  Dak. 

Escanaba 

Tecumseh 

Tecumseh 

Ann   Arbor 

Highland    Park,    111. 

Kansas    City,    Mo. 

Detroit 

Saint  Louis,   Mo. 

Lansing 

Middletown,   N.    Y. 

LaPorte,    Ind. 

Newton,  Kans. 

Benton  Harbor 

Grand  Rapids 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo. 

Kalamazoo 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Marquette 

Hastings 

Grand    Rapids 

Detroit 


Students 
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Donald    Howell    VanHorn 

Julia    vanLeeuwen 

Laurence  Reed  VanNess 

Marjorie    Celina    VanNorman 

David    VanOmmen 

John  VanOosten 

John   Darling  VanSchoick,   h 

Alice   Harriett  Vanselow 

Marie    Wilhelmina    VanWestenbrugge 

Marjorie  Alice  VanZandt 

Anna    Amelia   Vardon 

Clare   Richard  Varty 

Alfred  Walter  Veit 

Karl    Herget   Velde 

Ralph    Bryan   Verfurth 

Susan  Sherrill  Verlenden 

Dale  Jacob  Vernier 

John  Frederick  Vick 

Esther    Kimmel  Vickery 

Merrill  DeForest  Vincent 

Gladys   Evalyn   Vinter 

Anna  Grace  Visscher 

William    Lyman    Vliet 

Mildred  Laverne  Vorce 

Arthur  Ralph  Vorvs 

Marjorie    Maude    Votey 

Clarissa  Dorothy  Vyn 

Mark    Wade 

Carol  Wana  Wadhams 

Howard    Marcenus    Wadley 

Herbert    Phillip   Wagner 

Richard   Joseph   Wagner 

Harold  William  Wahl 

Eugene   Jacob    Wait 

Lewis    Patrick    Waldo 

Walter  Oscar  Walford 

Emily  Leech  Walker 

Frank   Elliott  Walker 

Harlan    Nichols    Walker 

Harriet   King   Walker 

Portia  Walker 

Ross   Graham   Walker 

Lyndly    Andrus    Walkling 

Samuel   Morris   Wall 

Henry  Jacob  Wallbrunn 

James   Merrill    Walley 

Arch  Walls 

Samuel  Walper 

Edward  Francis  Walsh,  Jr. 

Genevieve    Ann    Walsh 

Margaret  Virginia  Walsh 

Erich  Albert  Walter 

Fred   Ralph   Walter,   / 

Anna    von    Walthausen 

Marie    Pauline    Emily    von    Walthausen 

Florence   Elizabeth   Walton 

Ivan   Henry   Walton 

Florence  Katherine  Walz 

Eugene    Austin    Ward 

John  Ambrose  Ward 

Mary  Grace  Ward 

Robert   William  Ward 

Edward  Carlyle  Warner 

Helen  Louise  Warner 


Elmira,    N.    Y. 

Grand    Rapids 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Detroit 

Hudsonville 

Grand  Rapids 

Jackson 

Syracuse,   N.   Y. 

Grand    Rapids 

Birmingham 

Newberry 

Deckerville 

Wapakoneta,  Ohio 

Pckin.    111. 

Bisbee,   Ariz. 

Darby,  Pa. 

Archbold,   Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Maplewood,  Mo. 

Detroit 

Holland 

Clarkston 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

Grand    Rapids 

Grand  Haven 

LaGrange,    111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Essexville 

Sidney,    Ohio 

Alden,  N.  Y. 

Reynolds,    111. 

Lewiston 

Flint 

Birmingham 

Bay  City 

Highland    Park 

Ann   Arbor 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Battle   Creek 

Merrill 

Cadillac 

Piqua,  Ohio 

Steelton,   Pa. 

Pontiac 

Detroit 

Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Ann    Arbor 

Evanston,  111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Danville,    111. 

Mount    Pleasant 

Ann  Arbor 

Big    Rapids 

Watertown,  N.   Y. 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Ypsilanti 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Muncie,  Ind, 
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Maxwell  Dudley  Warner 
Rulh  Annette  Warner 
Cyrus  James   Warren 
Dorothea   Warren 
tArthur  Philip  Warriner,  g 
Norman   William   Wassman 
Harry  Rempel  Wasson 
Lee  L.  Waterbury 
Lester  Elba   Waterbury,   / 
Phyllis   Wheatley   Waters 
Charles    Frederick    Watson 
Henry  Hilton  Watson 
Harold    Duane    Watterson 
John    Dennis    Watts 
tOwen  Jefferson  Watts,  / 
Valda    Louis    Watts 
Frances    Amiar    Way 
Lewis    Richard    Way 
Arthur    Weadock 
George   Philip   Weadock 
Thelma  Weaver 
Willis  Weaver,  Jr. 
Christian   Ray   Webb 
Helen  Frances  Webber 
Cyril  Bertram  Webster 
Frieda    Augusta    Wedemeyer 
Virginia  Warren   Weeks 
Emma    Dorothea    Wegener 
Karl   Lehman   Wehmeyer 
Lewis    Edgar    Wehmeyer 
tHenry   Herman   Weideman,    / 
Martin  Albrecht  Weinlander 
Sara   Gladys   Weir 
Philip  Pinkerton  Weisberg 
Frank  Andrew  Weiszer,  m 
Helen  Lewis  Welborn 
Medard  William  Welch 
Richard   Enlow  Welch 
Wilma    Elleda    Welch 
Charles    Neil    Weller,    m. 
Harry  Alexander   Wellford 
Marion  Roy    Wellford 
Carlton  Frank  Wells 
William   Conrad   Weltmann 
Archibald  Gibson  Wenley 
Frances  Marshall  Wesley 
Kenneth   Charles   Wesley 
Maurice  Aaron  Wes^ow 
Helena   Lois    Wessinger 
Walter   Kenneth  Westbrook 
Walter   Scott   Westerman,   Jr. 
Frank   Wyckoff   Weston 
Frank   Carl   Wetzel 
Francis    Joyce    Wheeler 
Hildreth    Katherine    Wheeler 
Robert   Irving   Wheeler 
Declan   Edward    Whelan 
Gladys  Louise  Whelan 
Marjorie  Marie  Whelan 
Ingle   Burgess   Whinery 
Aloysius    Michael    Whitaker 
Clifford    Vaughan    Whitconib 
Clarence   Ray   White 
George  Olin  White 


Grand  Rapids 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Rapid    City,    S.    Dak. 

Rapid    City,    S.    Dak. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Bellaire,   Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Chicago,   III. 

Charleston,    W.    Va. 

Muskegon 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Grand    Rapids 

Detroit 

Wagoner,  Okla. 

Alto 

Battle    Creek 

Traverse    City 

Saginaw 

Detroit 

Muskegon 

Lockport,  N.   Y. 

Toledo,    Ohio 

Creede,  Colo. 

VanWert,  Ohio 

Chelsea 

Rockville   Center,    N.    Y. 

Detroit 

Ann   Arbor 

Quincy,    111. 

Detroit 

Sebewaing 

Laurium 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Chicago,  111. 

Chicago,   III. 

Jackson 

Ithaca 

Memphis,   Tenn. 

Memphis,   Tenn. 

Kalamazoo 

Saint   Joseph 

Ann  Arbor 

Port  Huron 

Adrian 

Anderson,   Ind. 

Ann   Arbor 

Detroit 

Ann   Arbor 

Lansing 

Harrison,    N.   J. 

Homer 

Salem 

Saint  Louis 

Holland 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

Shenandoah,    Pa. 

Coldwater 

West   Brooklyn,    111. 

RhineclifT.   N.   Y. 
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Grace    Dorothy   White 
Harold    Kirk   White 
Myrtle  May  White 
William  North  W^hite 
Hugh   Carr  Whitehorne 
Stanley  Tudson  Whiteman 
Joseph   Edwin  Whitlow 
Lemuel    Coates    Whitney 
Cecil  Vivian  Wicker 
Walter   Sterling   WickliflFe 
Bernard   Ducharme   W'icks 
tAlice  Young  Wieber,  g 
Lester    Merrill    Wieder 
Elton   Ewart   Wieman 
Ross  Edward  Wigent 
Olive   June   Wiggins 
Norma   Irene   Wight 
lone    Alwilda    Wilber 
Paul   Chester   Wright  Wilcox 
Barbara  Olive  Wild 
William    Frederick    Wild 
Charles   David  Wiley 
Caroline    Gay    Wilgus 
Leland  Joseph   Wilhartz 
Ralph    Loraine    Wilkins 
Charlotte     Mary     Wilkinson 
Frank   Alexander    Willard 
Blanche    Hill    Williams 
Dorothy   Douglass   Williams 
Ernest    Francis    Williams 
Glenn  Otis  Williams 
Lewis  Ronald  Williams 
Marian   Williams 
Orva  Gelson  Williams,   2d 
Theodore  Williams 
William  Wright  Williams 
Louise   Berry   Williamson 
Howard    Smith   Willson 
William   Jenkinson    Willson 
Carl  Huntington  Wilmot 
Charles  Frederick  Wilner 
tGeorge  Duncan   Wilner,  g 
Alice   Kathleen   Wilson 
Arch    Davies    Wilson 
tClair  DeCamp  Wilson,  ea 
tConson  Cummins  Wilson,  /,  g 
Donald   Earl   Wilson 
Harriet    Ethel    Wilson 
♦John  Howard  Wilson 
John   Sanford   Wilson 
Marian    Graves    Wilson 
Paul   Revere   Wilson 
Percival  Lowe  Wilson 
Ruth    Irene    Wilson 
Seymour    Burling    Wilson 
Glenn    Audubon    Wilt 
Dorothy    Leonard    Wilton 
Clark    Milo    Wimbles 
Mildred  Harter  Winch 
Constance   Mabel   Winchell 
Guilford    Reagan    Windes 
Cass   Edward    Windiate 


Detroit 

Owosso 

Bronson 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

Delta,   Ohio 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

Hastings 

Lawrence 

Lockport,  N.   Y. 

Ann   Arbor 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Detroit 

Tejunga,    Cal. 

Whitefish  Point 

Lupton 

Yale 

Charlotte 

Columbia   City,    Ind. 

Bay  City 

Bay    City 

Edgerton,    Ohio 

Ann   Arbor 

Chicago,   111. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Topeka,   Kans. 

Rochelle,    HI. 

Detroit 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Bolivar,  N.  Y. 

Huron,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Chicago,   III. 

Providence,   R.   I. 

Ann   Arbor 

Duluth,   Minn. 

Lansing 

Port    Huron 

Gladwin 

Plymouth,  Pa. 

Plymouth,  Pa. 

Muskegon 

Newcastle,    Pa. 

Jackson 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

Saginaw 

Ann   Arbor 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Ann    Arbor 

Detroit 

Leavenworth,   Kans. 

Ann   Arbor 

Grand    Rapids 

Franklin,    Pa. 

Grosse    He 

Howell 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Ann   Arbor 

Winnetka,   111. 

Pontile 


•  Pied  March  21,    1917. 
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Cassius  Winkelman 
Ray  Elizabeth  Wise 
Edward  Adolph  Wishropp 
Edward  Donald  Witt 
Caroline   Alice   Wittman    . 
Walter   Edward   Wobrock 
Harold   Frank  Wochholz 
Alice   Margaret   Woessner 
Bernard   Woh! 
Clara  Bertha  Wohlfahrt 
Harry  William  Wolfe 
Helen   Marie   Wolfe 
Saling    Henry    Wolfe 
Townsend  Harold  Wolfe 
Fritz    Gustav   Wolff 
Paul  Dubs  Womeldorf 
Annetta   Lois   Wood 
Clad  Wilburn  Wood 
Dorothy  Jane  Wood 
Gerald   Sterling   Wood 
Harry  Dale  Wood 
Julius    Barber    Wood 
Morrison    Chalmers    Wood 
Harry   Stevens   Woodford 
John   Thornton   Woodford 

ioseph   Edward   Woodman 
farsh    Bradford    Woodruff 
William  Reuben  Woods,  Jr. 
Beatrice   Woodward 
William    Roland    Woodward 
Harriet    Price   Woodworth 
Ru]>erta   Ingersoll   Woodworth 
Alice  Electa  Worcester 
Sara   Riford   Worth 
Alice   Maud   Worun 
Teofil  Wilfred  Wozniak 
Carroll  Spaulding  Wright,   m 
Donald   Rhodes    Wright 
Evadne  Rivard  Wright 
George    Andrew   Wright,    Jr. 
Leia   Marie   Wright 
Marie  Olive  Wright 
Vivian  Ealph  Wright 
Roy  Edward  Wrobble  . 
Rudolph  Fred  Wuensch 
Frieda  Ethel  Wuerfel 
Ernest   Conrad   Wunsch 
Frederick  James   Wurster 
Elizabeth    Luce   Wylie 
Margaret   Wylie 
Mariorie    Hatfield    Wylie 
Frederick  Fullerton  Wynn 
Pei  Chien  Yang 
Earl    Carroll    Yates 
Anthony   Joseph    Yech 
Donald  Purdy  Yerkes,  Jr. 
Frances  Evelyn  Yerkes 
Margaret   Allida   Yerkes 
Robert   George    Yerkes 
Emile  Benjamin  Yoakum 
Margaret   Lucretia    Yocum 
Benjamin  Lee  Young 
tClara    Eloise    Young,    g 
Donald   Cook   Young 


Wausau,  Wis. 

Detroit 

Paola,  Kans. 

Saint  Joseph 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Albion 

Ann   Arbor 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Chicago,    111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand    Forks,    N.    Dak. 

Rebersburg,   Pa. 

Ann   Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

Ann   Arbor 

Decatur 

Adrian 

Charlotte 

Chicago,    III. 

Goshen,   Ind. 

Paris,    Ky. 

Bennington,   Vt. 

Perry,   Okla. 

Becket,  Mont. 

Port    Huron 

Leetonia,    Ohio 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Grand  Rapids 

Ironwood 

Bessemer 

Conneaut,  Ohio 

Manistique 

Detroit 

Big  Rapids 

South   Haven 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Superior,  Wis. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Niagara   Falls,   N.   Y. 

Shelby 

Sherwood,  N.  Dak. 

Yangning,  China 

Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Ludington 

Northville 

Northville 

Northville 

Detroit 

Warren,  Ariz. 

Jackson 

Hingham,  Mass. 

Ann   Arbor 

Mayville,   N.   Y. 
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Floyd   Eugene  Young 
Kathleen    Elizabeth    Young 
Raymond    Andrews    Younger 
Bessie   Irene  Yutzey 
Walter  John   Zabel 
Julian   Edmund    Zapp 
Faul    Aloysius    Zapp 
Joseph   Augustine    Zastrow 
Harold   Morris    Zeiger 
Herman  Sigmund  Zeve 
Walter   Emil   Ziegenbein 
Arthur  Edward  Zigler 
Clifford  Reed  Zimmerman 
Karl  Stanley  Zimmermann 
Charles   Bogardus   Zipf 
Emma    Frances    Zur    Muehlen 


Ann   Arbor 

Detroit 

Celina,    Ohio 

Middleton 

Sturgis 

Chicago,    111. 

Chicago,    111. 

Lapeer 

Pueblo,    Colo. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Jackson 

Elkhart,   Ind. 

Pemberville,  Ohio 

Marine  City 

Freeport,    111. 

Grand    Rapids 


The    following    students*    are    enrolled    in    regular    University    classes 
meeting   in    neighboring  cities. 


Lucile   Mary   Adams 
John   Alford 
Bess    Louise   Allen 
Cora  L.   Allen 
Emilie   Alberta  Allen 
Esther  Louise  Allen 
Frank  Harlow  Atkinson 
Edith  Dean  Austin,  g,  ss 
Orpha  Mae  Ayres 
Emily  Beatrice  Baker 
Helen  T.   Baker 

iennie  Belle  Ballard 
lartha  White  Bancker 
Harrie  Louise  Banks 
Edith  May  Barley 
Susy   Barnes 
Miriam  Odella  Barton 
Frona   Bates 
Minnie   R.   Baty 
Edith  May  Bacon  Beck 
Frances    Marion    Beck 
Dwight   O.    Beeker 
Ethel   Heywood  Bennett 
Margaret  Douglas   Bennett 
Roscoe    Dudley    Bennett 
Ethel  Mae   Biehn 
Mary    W.    Bingham 
Lotta  E.   Birdsall 
Harold    Bond    Bliss 
Arthur   Collier   Bloomfield 


Jackson 
Fairgrove 

Jackson 
ackson 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Highland  Park 
Jackson 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 

Jackson 
ackson 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Howell 
Highland  Park 

Jackson 
ackson 
Detroit 

Jackson 
ackson 
Jackson 
ackson 
Grand  Rapids 
New  Baltimore 
Jackson 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 
Jackson 


•  The  students  in  this  list  are  enrolled  in  classes  taught  by  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  as  sections 
of  courses  also  offered  by  them  in  Ann  Arbor.  The  requirements  as  to 
attendance,  work,  and  examinations  are  the  same  as  for  students  in  res- 
idence. Students  satifactorily  completing  such  courses  receive,  as  in  the 
Summer  Session,  credit  certificates  entitling  them  upon  matriculation  to 
full   credit   for   these   courses. 

An  italic  letter  following  the  name  signiRes  that  the  student  is  also 
enrolled  in  another  School  or  College  of  the  University  during  the  year 
1 91 6-1 9 1 7,  as  follows:  g,  Graduate  School.  An  italic  ^  denotes  that  the 
student  was  also  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  of   1916. 
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Evelyn  Winifred  Booth 

Mabel   Elizabeth   Booth 

Ted  Booth 

Mabyn   Bo  wen 

Mrs.   Elmer   Braley 

Jeannette   M.    Brigham 

Louis  Samuel  Brooke 

Dee   Wealthy   Brown 

Eunice  Ann  Brown 

Helen  O.    Brown 

Jeannette    Brown 

Jessie    I.    Buchanan 

Louise  £.  Buck 

Frances   Ardelle   Burnham 

Edith  Gibson   Burroughs 

Mary   Katherine  Cahill 

Ruth  Ramsdell  Campbell 

Alice  Jane  Carlisle 

Kate  Robeath  Carlisle 

Lowell  Juilliard   Carr 

Mae    Belle    Carroll 

Laura    Belle    Carson 

Ellen   Cassidy 

Inez   Estella   Caswell,   ss 

Anna   Rankin   Chambers 

Henry    S.    Chase 

Maunce   L.    Chertoh 

Carrie    Estelle    Christiancy 

Kenneth  Cornell  Clapp 

Albert  Henry  Clark,  ss 

Edwin  Claus 

Martha  Elliot  Clay 

John    Simeon    Cleavinger 

Elizabeth   Cleveland 

Maude    E.    Cole 

E.   Gladys   Cook 

Faith  Cooper 

Leigh  Guillot  Cooper 

Anna  B.  Corcoran 

Alice   Maude   Corns,    ss 

Lizzie  Acenia  Coryell 

Alphonso  M.  Cotter 

Leila   Rushbrook   Courter 

Inez   Fulton   Covert 

Ethel  Elvena  Crandal,   ss 

Fern  Marion  Cronk 

Florence  Cruzon 

Ida  Amelia  Culver 

Hazel    Edith    Cummings 

Margaret    Agnes     Daley 

Adell    Davis 

Florence    Mabel    Dearing 

Almena   Rebecca   DePuy 

Una  Edith  DeVoe 

Lola    Electa   Douglas 

Katharine    Mitchell    Dow 

Hugh  M.   DriscoU 

Amelia  Philippine  Durst 

Joseph    Dutton 

Mary  Newell  Eaton 

William   Austin   Ellis,    LL.B.,   ss 

Walter    Eugene    Emery 

Verena  Mary  Engel 

Ethel  Jane   English 


Detroit 
Detroit 
Grand  Rapids 
Detroit 
Howell 
Howell 
Howell 

Jackson 
Detroit 
Detroit 

Jackson 
Detroit 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Howell 

Saginaw 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
River  Rouge 
Detroit 

Saginaw 

Carleton 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

New  Baltimore 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Jackson 
Detroit 

Jackson 
Howell 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Wayne 
Detroit 
Grand  Rapids 
Detroit 
Howell 
Detroit 
Howell 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Jackson 
Detroit 
Detroit 

Jackson 

Jackson 
Detroit 

Jackson 
Detroit 
Grand  Rapids 
Detroit 
Howell 
Grand  Rapids 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 

Saginaw 
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Harriet   Evans 

Olive   Amelia    Facchinette 

Edgar  Stricter  Faust 

Helen  Potter  Field 

Mabel    Delyra    Field 

Alta    Elmina    Filkins 

Henrietta    Fine 

Flora   Agnes   Fleischer 

Jennie    May    Fleming 

Frieda    E.    Foess 

Karolena    M.    Fox 

Carrie  Helen  Fuerstenau,  ss 

Lucy  Matilda  Gardner 

Alice   Mary   R.    Gillette 

Christine   A.    Gilson 

Harriet   Goife 

Margaret    Mary    Good 

Florence   Seymour   Goodrich 

Grace    Edith    Goodrich 

Ella  W.   Gordon 

Ella   Mae   Grable 

Jennie  Lovan   Green 

Lvdia  E.  Green 

Myrtle    Belle    Green 

Frances    Emily   Griffith 

Jules   Haltenberger 

Esther    Hamilton 

Marjr    Margaret    Hammond 

Cashius    Hamlin    Handley 

Jane    Hankard 

Faye    Hankins 

Augusta    Lourine    Hansen 

Mary    Harden 

Frances   Scott  Hardie 

Phyllis   A.   Harrington 

Mrs.   D.    U.    Hartman 

Alice    £.    Hawks 

Florence  Mae  Hayes 

Alice   Irene  Hefferan 

Hannah   Heller 

Lauretta   Mynerva   Hendricks 

Marie    Frances    Henning 

Fred   Worcester   Henshaw 

Carl    Vinton    Herron 

Frances  Hewes 

Anna    Belle    Hicks 

Etta    Ernestine    Higgins 

Irene    Webster    Hill 

Zella    Iris    Hills,    ss 

Grace    E.    Holland 

Kate  F.   Hoist 

Mary  Thorn  Hooper 

Roy  Cash  Horine,  ss 

Helen   Mae   Horner 

Lillian   Christine  Horner 

Blanche  Anne  Howe 

Jessie    Arvella    Huber 

Josephine    Katherine    Hugener 

Delia  Hudson  Jacques 

Alice    M.    James 

Ruby    Jamieson 

Sophia   Catherine  Jamieson 

Alice  Elberta  Johnson,  g 

Grace    E.    Jones 


Detroit 

Highland    Park 

Detroit 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Howell 

Detroit 

Jackson 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Howell 

Saginaw 

Detroit 

Grand   Rapids 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Howell 

Detroit 

[ackson 

fackson 

Fackson 

Fackson 

Jackson 

Detroit 

Jackson 

Saginaw 

Jackson 
ackson 
Jackson 
Grand    Rapids 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Detroit 
Grand  Rapids 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Grandville 
Grand    Rapids 
Howell 

Jackson 
ackson 
Detroit 
New    Baltimore 
Howell 
Saginaw 
Jackson 
Saginaw 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Saginaw 
Saginaw. 
Grand    Rapids 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Howell 
Detroit 
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Mamie   E.   Jose  Jackson 

Marie    Alma    Josenhans  Detroit 

Josephine  Nevins  Keal  Detroit 

Emma  Louise    Keeney  Saginaw 

Alice  Almyra  Kelley  Detroit 
Ada  Carolyn  Kellogg                                                                          New  Baltimore 

Flora  M.  Kempf  Jackson 

Marie    Elizabeth    Kenealy  Detroit 

Tames  Sheldon  Kennedy,   s  Jackson 

Lucy  Amelia  Kennedy  Jackson 

Mary  Simmons  Kennedy  Detroit 

Katharine  Alicia  Kerwin  Detroit 

Winifred  Kerwin  Detroit 
Thad  Johnson  Knapp                                                                        Highland  Park 

Maye  Knowles  Jackson 
Ethel    Louise    Knox                                                                          Grand    Rapids 

Earl  Ray  Laing  Rediord 

Harold  Boyne  Lamport  Detroit 

Zina   Alice   Lane  Detroit 

Emma  E.  Lang  Jackson 

Julia   Alice   Lankton  Detroit 

Lena  Elizabeth   Larime  Jackson 

Isabel   G.   LaRue  Jackson 

Sengne  E.  M.  Larson  Howell 

Frances  A.  Lawton  Jackson 

Frances    Leach  Jackson 

Susan   Agatha   Leddy  Detroit 

Charlotte  Temple   Leslie  Detroit 

Mary   Chivvis   Armstrong   Lewis  Detroit 

Vanche  Dickinson  Lewis  Detroit 

Ernest    Frederick    Lloyd  Detroit 

iean  Wilson  Logan  Detroit 

essie    Ann   Loomis  Saginaw 

.ottie   Ludington  Jackson 

May  Watts   McCain  Jackson 

Dora  Hall  McCandless  Saginaw 

Hester  L.   McClue  Jackson 

Clara  Edith  McConnell  Detroit 
Benjamin  Franklin  McCuen  River  Rouge 
Gertrude   McCuen                                                                               Grand   Rapids 

Isabel  MacDonald,  s  Detroit 
Kate  MacDonald                                                                               Highland   Park 

Margaret   Mary   MacDonald  Detroit 

Sarah    MacDonald  Detroit 

Frances  Rice  McFarland  Detroit 

Clara  L.  MacGowan  Saginaw 
Anna  Cauley   McKnight                                                                       Grand  Rapids 

Katherine    McLouth  Jackson 

Evangeline    Ambrose    MacMahon  Detroit 

Helen    McMullen  Detroit 

Henry  D.   MacNaughton,  s  Rockford 

Marion    Grace    McNeil  Detroit 

ClatKlia   B.    McPherson  Howell 

Virginia  Dare  McQuellen  Jackson 

Mae  Constance   Madigan  Jackson 

Anna    J.    Maher  Detroit 

Luella    Ruberta    Manley  Jackson 

Louise   Sabine   Mans  Detroit 

Loretta   Clotilda   Marantelle  Jackson 

Agnes   C.   Marsh  Jackson 

Georgia   Martin  Jackson 

Minnie   A.    Martin  Jackson 

Mrs.   Quinton  Mason  Detroit 

Edna    Beatrice    Matthews  Plymouth 
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Rose  Christine  Metz 
Alpha  Eveleigh  Middleditch 
Lucy  H.   Middleditch 
Anna  Wykes   Miller 
Flora   McKay   Miller 
Frances    Miller 

iessie   Frederica   Miller 
lyrna   Gertrude   Miller 
Ella  A.  Millisan 
Helen    Winnifred    Mirritt 
Mina    Amelia    Mohrmann 
Agnes   Christina   Moll 
Renata  Louise  Moll 
Henrietta   Monkman 
Clinton   Hawthorne   Morgan 
Blanche    Elvira    Morris 
Lena  Fern  Morris 
Mary  E.  Muir 
Margaret  Elizabeth   Munro 
Margaret   Estella    Munson 
Ruth    Lambie   Murray 
Marguerite    A.    Myers 
Mary   Charlotte   Nelson 
Margaret  Rose  Nester 
Mary   Cecilia  Nichols 
Ella  E.  Nickel 
Percy   Willis  Nickel 
Marjorie   Hope   Nicholson 
Hattie   Bailey   Norton 
Elizabeth    O'Dwyer 
Mary   O'Dwyer 
Claudia   Mary    Parker 
Erma    Hills    Parnall 
Celestia   Parshall 
Joseph    Morgan    Parsons 
Sara    Adele    Pengeot 
Elizabeth  Julia  Per  rot 
Caroline  Ebeling  Peterson 
Helen  Louise  Petzold 
Verna  Bell  Philbrick 
Joseph  B.   Polonsky 
Shirley  Morgan  Poole 
Corrett   Elizabeth   Porter 
Mary  Fairman  Power 
EUlward   Josiah   Quackenbush 
Verna  Mary  Quant 
Carrie   Alice   Quivey 
Julia  Ball  Rankin 
Charles  Frederick  Reebs,  s 
Lula   Adeline   Reed 
Mulford   J.    Reed 
Emma    Harriett    Reynolds 
Helen  Madeline  Riopelle 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Robinson 
Frederick  Smith  Robinson 
Henrietta   A.    Robinson 
Setta    Robinson 
Eudora  Van  Dusen  Robison 
Martha  Louise  Rockafellow 
Linda  Henrietta  Roemer 
Louise  Rossman 
Lillian  Winifred  Rudduck 
Hope  Sabin 
Celeste   Schneider   Saurwein 


Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Jackson 

Detroit 

Jackson 

Saginaw 

Jackson 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Grand  Rapids 

Jackson 

Detroit 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Jackson 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Howell 

Jackson 
ackson 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Howell 
Grand    Rapids 
Detroit 

Jackson 
ackson 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 

Jackson 

Howell 

Detroit 

Highland   Park 

Detroit 

Parma 

Detroit 

Plymouth 

Jackson 

Howell 

Detroit 

E^corse 

Jackson 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 

Jackson 
Detroit 

Jackson 

Jackson 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
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Elizabeth   Scheiffler  Jackson 

Katherine  Ethel  Schoettle,  s  Detroit 

Ada  Louise  Scott  Detroit 

Lucille  Beatrice  Seed  Detroit 

Maude    Cowham    Senior  Jackson 

E.    Alma   Sharpe  Howell 

Edith    May    Sharpe  Howell 

Caroline    Shaw  Jackson 

Lola   M.    Shaw  Detroit 

Freda  Anna  Siefert  Detroit 

Helen  V.    Simons  Detroit 

Mildred   Lane   Simpson  Detroit 

Dorothy    Freedman    Sloman  Detroit 

William   Byron   Smafield  Detroit 

Marie  Smart  Jackson 

Florence  M.   Smith  Detroit 

iennie  Ford  Smith  Detroit 

fargaret    Inglis    Smith  Detroit 

Syra  Smith  Jackson 

Winifred   Louise   Smith  Detroit 

Bernice   M.    Snyder  Detroit 

Julia  B.   Sohnlein  Monroe 

T.  Hortense  Soper  Pontiac 

Oline    Sorenson  Chesaning 

Mary  Adelle   Spinning  Jackson 

Katherine  Margaret  Stackpole  Detroit 
Florence  Standish  Grand  Rapids 
Mabel  Catherine  Starling                                                                   Grand  Rapids 

Bessie    lone    Stead  Jackson 

Elva   E.    Stebbins  Detroit 

Fred  J.    Steinhilber  Jackson 

W.  R.  Stocking,  Jr.  Detroit 

Edith  May  Stone  Jackson 
Amanda  Stout                                                                                     Grand   Rapids 

Marie  Gilmartin  Sturtridge  Detroit 

Alice  Maud  Swarthout  Jackson 
Eleanor  Temple                                                                                   Grand   Rapids 

Gertrude  Teninga  Detroit 

Golda  Marie  Thompson,  s  Saginaw 
Mrs.   James   T.    Thorburn                                                                 Highland   Park 

Rose  Bell  Thorburn  Jackson 

Virginia   Sm-ague   Thorne  Detroit 

Nellie   K.   Thorpe  Jackson 

Katherine   Elizabeth   Toomey  Detroit 

Margaret  Loretta  Toomey  Detroit 

Ida    May    Town  Jackson 

Alex   Linn   Trout  Detroit 

Georgiana  Tyler  Saginaw 

Herman   Louis   Ude  Detroit 

Mary  Leshia   Underwood  Detroit 

t  Gertrude  Vanderhoof,  A.B.,  g  Saginaw 

Marguerite  Van   Schoick  .Jackson 

Mabel   M.   Veley  Jarkson 

James  H.   Voorheis  Detroit 

Zaide  Isabelle  Voorheis  Detroit 

Martha   Caroline    Walcott  Jackson 

Mary  Ella  Walker  Detroit 

Frances    Leach    Warner  Detroit 

Eveline  Ashley  Waterbury  Detroit 

Marie   Watkins  Jackson 

Florence    Isabelle    Watson  Detroit 

Lillian  Ruth  Weeks  Jackson 

Ethel  Craig  Welch  Detroit 

Eunice   Wells  Howell 


Students 
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Eric  Samuel  Wessborg 
Sara    Western 
Adrienne   Whiteside 
Louise   Wicks 
Elizabeth   Lee   Wilcox 
Marriette  Willmarth 
Alice  Janet  Wilson 
Gertrude  Wineman 
Henry   Wineman 
Minnie  Frances  Winsor  ^ 
Katherine   Wanda   Wojcieszak 
Hubert   Hip    Woltjer 
Earl    W.    Woodruff 
Celina   Agnes  Wykes 
Frances   Elizabeth   Yeckley 
Grace    Zaller 


Saginaw 
Jackson 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Grand  Rapids 
Howell 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
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FACULTY 

COLLEGE    OP    EHCINEEBINQ 


HERBERT  J.  GOULDING,  B.S. 
WILLIAM  t.  MIGGETT,  M.E. 
WILLIAM  H.   BUTTS.   Ph.D,.  ^jjiiia, 
RALPH   H.  CURTISS,  Ph.D. 
JOSEPH  A.  BURSLEY,  B.S. 
ARTHUR  W.   SMITH,   Ph.D. 
WILLIAM  D.  HENDERSON,  Ph.D. 
PETER  FIELD.  Ph.D. 
ARTHUR  J.  DECKER.  B.S.  (C.E.) 
THEODORE  R.  RUNNING,  Ph.D. 
WILLIAM  J.  HALE.  Ph.D. 
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WALTER  T.  FISHLEIGH,  A.B.,  B.S. 

WILLIAM  G.  SMEATON,  A.B. 

JOHN  EDWARD  EMSWILER,  M.E. 

ALFRED  H.  LOVELL,  M.S.E. 

HOWARD  B.  MERRICK,  CE. 

GEORGE  A.  MAY.  M.D. 

HOBART  H.  WILLARD,  Ph.D. 

WALTER  F.  HUNT,  A.M. 

NEIL  H.  WILLIAMS,  Ph.D. 

HARRY  H.  ATWELL,  B.S. 

RALEIGH  NELSON,  A.M. 

ALFRED  O.  LEE,  M.D. 

CHARLES  H.  FESSENDEN,  M.E. 

HARRY  G.  RASCHBACHER,  CE. 

EDWARD  L.  ADAMS,  Ph.D. 

IRVING  D.  SCOTT,  Ph.D. 

ALBERT  E.  WHITE,  A.B. 

ANTON  F.  GREINER,  Dip.  Ing. 

WILLIAM  F.  VERNER.  B.S.   (M.E.) 

FERDINAND  N.  MENEFEE,  CE. 

HERBERT  A.  KENYON,  A.M. 

CLYDE  E.  LOVE*  Ph.D. 

ALBERT  R.   BAILEY,  A.B. 

THOMAS  J.  MacKAVANAGH,  B.S.   (E.E.) 

FRANK  R.  FINCH,  Ph.B. 

FRANK  H.   STEVENS,  B.S. 

THEOPHIL  H.  HILDEBRANDT,  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  D.  MORIARTY,  Ph.D. 

HUGH  BRODIE,  CE. 

CLIFTON  O.  CAREY,  CE. 

CHARLES  W.  COOK,  Ph.D. 

JOHN  H.  ROWEN,  U.S.N.   (Retired) 

TOMLINSON  FORT,  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  F.  HAUHART,  Ph.D. 

HARRY  S.  SHEPPARD,  B.E.E. 

JOHN  D.  RUE,  A.M. 

WALTER  F.  COLBY,  Ph.D. 

JOHN  J.  COX,  B.S.   (CE.) 

JOHN  AIREY,  B.S. 

HERBERT  L.  ABBOTT,  B.S. 

WALTER  L.  BADGER,  M.S. 

FELIX  W.  PAWLOWSKI,  M.S. 

OTTO  C  MARCKWARDT,  A.M. 

ROBERT  J.   CARNEY,  A.B. 

DANIEL  L.   RICH,  Ph.D. 

CLYDE  E.  WILSON,  B.S.   (M.E.) 

ALICE  L.  HUNT 

WILLIAM  V.  N.  GARRETSON,  Ph.D. 

LOUIS   A.   HOPKINS,   Ph.D.,   Secretary 

VINCENT  C  POOR,  Ph.D. 

HARRY  N.  COLE,  M.S. 

EDMUND  WILD,  M.S. 

ROBERT  W.  CLARK,  A.B. 

ALBERT  F.  HURLBURT,  A.B. 

WILLIAM  W.  SLEATOR,  A.M. 

JAMES  E.  HARRIS.  Ph.D. 

ROY  K.  McALPINB.  A.B. 

WALTER  R.  BATHKE,  A.M. 

STEPHEN  J.   FARRELL 

JOSEPH   S.    LAIRD.    Ph.D. 

WELLS  I.  BENNETT,  M.S. 

PAUL  W.  MERRILL,  Ph.D. 

LOUIS  J.  ROUSE.  A.M. 
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LEWIS  L.  MELLOR,  A.M. 
EDWARD  M.  HONAN,  A,B. 
EDWARD  A,   RYKENBOER,  M.S 
FRANK  C.  VTBRANS,  A.B. 
HERBERT  H.    BAHTLETT,   B.C.E. 
EDWARD  J.   MARTIN,   A.B. 
FRANK  C  MOCK,  A.M. 
ROBERT  F.  EATON.  M.S. 
GALO  W.   BtANCO,  M.S. 
EDWARD  C.   BRITTON,  A.B. 
NORBERT  A.  LANGE,  A.B. 
HAROLD  R.  WELLS,  B.S. 
HARVEY   E.   BARRETT 
JOHN  BONIN 
WESLEY  BINTZ,  B.C.E. 
GEORGE  M,  BLEEKMAN,  B.S.E. 
JAMES  M.   CORK,  B.S. 


,  Jr.,  B.Ch. 
I.H.E. 


COLLEGE  OP  ARCHITECTURE 

HARRY  B.  HUTCHINS.  LL.D.,  P'etideHt 

MORTIMER   E.   COOLEY,  M.E.,   LL.D..  Eng.D.,   Dean 

EMIL  LOBCH,  AM. 

LOUIS  H.  BOYNTON 

J.  J.  ALBERT  ROUSSEAU 

BEVERLEY  ROBINSON,  B.S.A. 

GEORGE  M.   McCONKEY.    B.A.E. 

S.  FISKE  KIMBALL,  M.Aich.,  Ph.D. 

LOUIS   A.   HOPKINS,    Ph.D.,  Sfcrctary 

LEON  A.  MAKIELSKI 

ERNEST  H.  BARNES 

ISABEL  H.  SNELGROVE,  A.B. 

And  olher  tiKinbers  of  the  FacuUy  of  the  College  at  'Ea^nttAnt. 

COMMITTERS 

Standing  Com  mitt  m 
Dean  M.  E.  COOLEY.  Chaitman;  Psofhssobs  A.  ZIWET.  H.  C.  SADLER. 
C.  T.  JOHNSTON,  H.  E.  RIGGS,  G.  W.  PATTERSON,  E.  LORCH. 
J.  R.  ALLEN.  A.  H.   WHITE,  J.  C.   PARKER,   H.   I.   GOULDING. 

and    W.    H,    BUTTS. 
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Committee  on  Hours 

Professors  T.  R.  RUNNING,  F.  R.  FINCH,  and  O.  W.  BOSTON. 

Committee  on  Classification 

Professors    A.    J.    DECKER,    H.    H.    HIGBEE,    E.    E.    WARE,    A.    H. 
LOVELL,  and  C.  H.  FESSENDEN. 

Committee  on  Substitutions 

Professors  A.   H.   WHITE,   B.  F.   BAILEY,  and  W.   F.  VERNOR. 

Committee  on  Discipline 

Professor  C.  T.  JOHNSTON,  W.   H.   BUTTS,  and  W.  T.  FISHLEIGH. 

Committee  on  Extension  of  Time 

Professors  C.  H.  FESSENDEN,  C.  E.  LOVE,  and  W.  F.  HAUHART. 


STUDENTS'* 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Staats    Mead    Abrams         M  Orange,    N.    J. 
Roger  Putnam  Adair                                                              Parkersburg,   W.  Va. 

Milton  Pray  Adams           C  Grand   Rapids 

Robert  Peck  Adams         M  Lodi,   Cal. 

Schuyler    Reginald   Adams  Cheboygan 

Edwin   Ryan   Akers         C  Port   Huron 

George  Washington  Akers         Mar  Port  Huron 

Juan  Ramon  Alcayaga  Sotaqui,  Chile 

tHarold    Willis   Alden,    a  Coldwater 

Leonard    Otis   Aldrich         Mar  Jackson 

Edwin  Lyon  Allen,  Jr.  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Andrew  Daniel  Althouse         M  Oxford 

James  Gerald  Ames  Manistee 

Knfred  W.  Anderson  Norway 

Frederick    John    Anderson  Elkhart,    Ind. 

George    Frank   Anderson  Astoria,    Ore. 

Gordon  Rowen  Anderson  Brantford,  Ont. 

Henr^  Neff  Anderson  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Melvin  Delaus  Anderson        E  Grand  Rapids 

Sidney  Edwin  Anderson        E  Detroit 

William  Knowlton  Anderson         Mar  Flint 

*  The  letters  iollowing  the  names  indicate  the  course  or  line  of  work 
the  student  has  chosen  to  pursue;  C,  denoting  civil  engineering;  M,  me- 
chanical engineering;  E,  electrical  engineering;  Ch,  chemical  engineering; 
Mar,  marine  engineering;  BSE,  bachelor  of  science  in  engineering;  AI, 
architecture,  general  program;  All,  architectural  design  program;  AE, 
architectural  engineering;  S,  miscellaneous  studies  not  leading  to  any  de- 
gree. As  students  are  not  asked  to  make  choice  of  course  until  the  begin- 
ning of  their  second  year,  the  absence  of  a  letter  indicates  that  the  student 
is  in  his  first  year.  A  dagger  (t)  preceding  a  student's  name  signifies  that 
he  also  pursued  studies  for  the  whole  part  or  part  of  the  year,  in  some  other 
School  or  College  of  the  University  indicated  by  an  italic  letter  following  the 
name,  to-wit:  a.  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  m,  Medical 
School;  /,  Law  School;  p,.  College  of  Pharmacy;  h,  Homoeopathic  Medical 
School;  d,  Cpjleg^  of  Dental  Surgery. 
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Neil  Gordon  Andrew        C 
Harold  Lafayette  Andrus        C 
Charles  Louis  Anger        Ch 
Antonios  George  Anthomelidis 
Wendell  Thomas  Applebee 
Robert  Elliott  Armstrong 
Ellis   Justin   Arnold         E 
Maurice  Daniel  Arrington 
Samuel  Sylv-ester  Ashbolt 
George  Forster  Ashley        Ch 
Demetrius  John  Aslanides         E 
Herbert  Douglas  Aspland         M 
Eustagruio  Alonzo  Asuzana        C 
Stephen   Stanley  Attwood       .M 
Elmer  Randall  Austin        E 
Cordon  Robert  Avery  *     M 
Marquis  Henry  Ayers        M 
Will  Crane  Babbitt        Ch 
Arthur  Delbert  Bachtel        Ch 
George  Aldrich  Bailey 
William  James  Bailey 
Harold  J.  Bair 
Henry   Elbridg«   Baker         C 
Joseph  Lincoln  Baker 
tRest  Russell  Baker,  g        £ 
Robert  Bullis  Ball        Ch 
Joseph  Dean  Ballard        M 
Lyman  Jay   Ballard        Mar 
Harry  Hawk  Barber 
James  Adelbert  Barger 
William  Louis  Barie        M 
Charles  Burton  Barnard        M 
Harold  Osborne  Barnes        C 
Nevin  Charles   Barnes        S 
ValRoy  Shield  Barretta 
Donald  Barron        Ch 
Eugene  Alfred  Bartelme        E 
Angus  Earl  Barton        Ch 
Carl  Osbom  Barton 
James  Bartuska,  Jr. 
Richard  Gregory  Barzen 
Dale   Forrest  Baskins        E 
Clark  Lodge  Bassett        E 
Herbert  Boutwell  Bassett        E 
Carl  Arthur  Batcheller        M 
James   Laidlow   Bateman        Ch 
Milton  Clement  Baumann         M 
Paul  Emil  Baur        E 
Allen  Orlando  Beach        M 
Luther  Hugo  Beach        S 
Charles    Philip    Beath        Ch 
Elton   Joseph    Beaullieu 
Charles   Richard   Beaver        C 
Joseph  Jerome  Bebean 
Thomas  Gordon   Bedford        C 
Ralph  Byron   Beebe        Ch 
Clarence  Arthur  Beery         M 
Glenn  William  Behler        M 
Taeke  Beiboer        C 
Harry  Rush  Bell 
John  Carl   Beltz 
Roberts  Edwin  Bement        M 
Rafael  Jorge  Benero 


Laurium 

Flint 

Port  Huron 

Constantinople,  Turkey 

WellsviUc,  N.  Y. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Marine   City 

Muskogee,  Okla. 

Massillon,  Ohio 

Bentonville,   Ark. 

Piraeus,   Greece 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Ann  Arbor 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Paw  Paw 

Trenton 

Canton,  Ohio 

Plymouth 

El  Paso,  111. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Ann  Arbor 

Genoa,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Moline,   111. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Constantine 

Chicago,  111. 

Franklin,    Pa. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Addison,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Whiting,  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Saginaw 

Grosse  He 

Paw  Paw 

Olean,  N.   Y. 

Lansing 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Saint  Johns 

Ann  Arbor 

Escanaba 

Jeanerette,    La. 

Cadillac 

Rockland 

Flushing 

Otsego 

Ann  Arbor 

Lowell 

Grand  Rapids 

Schoolcraft 

Marietta,   Ohio 

Lansing 

San  Juan,  P.   R. 
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Alvin  Carl  Benkelman        Ch 

l^van  Heber  Benoy        C 

Glenn    Palmer   Bentley        M 

Royal  Carl  Bergvall         E 

Wesley  Elmer  Bergvall 

Earl  Ber^        C 

Lathrop   Fielding  Berry         M 

Robert  Lowry  Biggers        M 

Irvin  Arthur  Billiar         C 

Karl  Bintz        M 

Lloyd   Ivan   Birckelbow        M 

Roger  Birdsell        M 

Charles  Trueman  Bishop        C 

Firmin  Joseph  Bishop        C 

Dewey   Bjork 

Joe  Robert  Blackinton 
oseph  Alex  Blecki        Ch 
Clyde  Carleton  Bleil        Ch 
Cornealius  William   Blom        Ch 
Charles  Reuben  Bloomer        E 
Raymond  Francis  Blowers        M 
Oliver  Edward  Boas        M 
Lewis   Henry   Bodman 
William  John   Boehm         Ch 
John  Reemer  Boersma        M 
Reinhold  Erwin  Boes 
Melton  Hovsep  Boghosian        C 
William  Burlin  Boice        E 
Seymour  Van  Bolton 
Chester  CornwU  Bond        E 
Juan  Am6d^e  Bonnet 
Orris  Bonney,  Jr.         C 
William   Graydon  Booth 
Donald  Borland        M 
Joseph    Samuel    Borodawkin 
Gordon   Willard   Bottimer  E 

Curtis  Edward  Bottum 
David  Grosvenor  Bovee        M 
Cvril   Yarlin^   Bowers        E 
Harry   Ludwig  Weber  Bowles 
Harvey   Eames  Boyce        M 
William   Merlin    Boyd 
Allan  George  Boynton 
Henry  Norman  Brand        M 
Walter   George   Brayer        M 
Nicholas   Joseph   Brazell        Mar 
Byron    Evans    Breckenridge        M 
Charles  Adelbert  Breitung        Ch 
Joseph  Francis  Brennan 
William  Edward  Brennan        M 
Albert  William  Bretsch        Ch 
Howard  Hawlcy  Brewer        M 
Robert   Sycklemoore   Bridge        M 
Charles   Ernest   Briggs        M 
George  Kennedy   Briggs 
James  Bavard  Brill        C 
Warner  Cotton  Brock  way         C 
WiUis  Brodhead        E 
Harry  Theodore  Brohl        M 
Abraham    Ditmas   Bromley         M 
Hubert  Devitt  Bronson 
Edward  White  Brousseau        M 
Charles   Alexander    Brown        E 


Cass  City 

Owosso 

Detroit 

Stephenson 

Stephenson 

Gladstone 

Jackson 

Detroit 

Depew,  N.  Y. 

Union  City,  Ind. 

Bloomington,   111. 

Washington,  D.  C 

South  Haven 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Crystal   Falls 

Ffint 

Detroit 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

HoUand 

Norwalk,  Ohio 

Kalamazoo 

Detroit 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Denver,   Colo. 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Boston,  Mass. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Vieques,  P.  R. 

Grand  Rapids 

Highland  Park 

Imlay  City 

Harbin,    Manchuria 

La   Salle 

Hastings 

Reno,  Nev. 

Daytoni  Ohio 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Tacoma,   Wash. 

Hamilton,    Ont. 

Grand  Rapids 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

Sherman,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Brookline,   Mass. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Detroit 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Pontiac 

Hastings 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Rochester^   N.    Y. 
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Clair  Llewellyn  Brown 

E)dmund  McConnell  Brown        M 

Frank   Perry   Brown 

Milford  Neil  Brown 

Ray  Eber  Brown     Mar 

Merritt    Bruch        C 

Lawrence  William  Brunson         E 

Walter  Wendell  Brunt 

James  Sutter  Brusstar        E 

Arthur  Burris  Buchanan 

Hugh   Leslie   Buchanan        Ch 

Walter   Harry   Buchhagen        M 

Issac  Hugh  Buchman        C 

Harland  H.  Buck 

Joseph   Bartram   Buckley        E 

Stanley  Charles  Burbridge        M 

Claude  Harvey  Burdick        Ch 

Ralph   Waldo   Burleigh        Ch 

Bruce  Oscar  Burlingame        E 

Spencer  Burnham        E 

Claude  McLain  Burns        C 

Elmer  Cameron  Bums        Mar 

George  Sanford  Burr 

Julian  Sage  Burrows        Mar 

Lees  Joslyn  Burrows 

Charles  Arthtu-  Burton 

Ebenezer  Bushnell 

Leland  Henry  Buxton 

Donald   Baldwin   Caldwell        C 

Paul  James   Calvert 

Harry  Leslie  Calvin        C 

George  Francis  Campau        Ch 

Archibald    Francis    Campbell        M 

Clarence  Barton  Campbell        M 

Clarence  William  Campbell         E 

Elbert  Fletcher  Campbell        C 

Glenn  Erwin  Campbell        Ch 

Malcolm  Colin  Campbell 

Raul  dos  Santos  Caneco        S 

Dwight  Joseph  Canfield 

Louis   Cantor        C 

Francis   Clement   Carew 

William  Anderson  Carl        Ch 

Clarence  Miller  Carothers        E 

Paul   Eugene   Carrick        Mar 

John  Primrose  Carrittc,  Jr.         Ch 

t  Howard  Leslie  Carroll,  g        M 

Philip  Carroll,  Jr.         E 

Franklin  Charles  Carter        Ch 

Charles   Barnes   Cartwright        C 

Lee  Owen  Case        Ch 

William  Jesse  Case        M 

Andrew  Francis  Caughey        M 

Newell  Kirby  Chamberlin 

Ralph   Edwin   Chapin        Ch 

William   Lewis   Chapman 

Percy  Paul  Charles        S 

Nikanth   Ramchandra   Chavare         S 

Yu  Soo  Chen         Ch 

Harold  Moses  Cherry        Ch 

Gardner  Hotchkiss   Chidester 

Terrell  Lone  Childs        M 

Edgar   Stanton   Chipman 


Cassopolis 

Fredericktown,  Ohio 

Lakewood,   Ohio 

Gladstone 

Battle  Creek 

Wilmette,    111. 

Saint  Johns 

Azalia 

Detroit 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Detroit 

Steubenville,   Ohio 

Rapid  River 

Lyons 

Ann  Arbor 

Highland  Park 

Flint 

Portland,   Ore. 

Grand  Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Plymouth 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Chicago,   111. 

WellsviUe,   N.   Y. 

Detroit 

Alto 

Detroit 

Owosso 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Plymouth 

Pontiac 

Detroit 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Mount  Clemens 

Detroit 

Youngstown,   Ohio 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Jackson 

Charlotte 

Detroit 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Poplar  Bhiff,  Mo. 

Cuba,  Mo. 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Highland  Park 

Ann  Arbor 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kolhapur,    India 

Changteh,  China 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Hastings 

Mendon 

Ann  Arbor 
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Chester  Charles  Chopp        Ch 
Milton  Philip  Christa        C 
Arthur   Lawrence   Christie         E 
Wallace  DeRemer  Christie        Mar 
Harold  Collyer   Church         M 
Albert  Loring  Clark,  Jr.         M 
George  Albert  Clark        E 
Arvine  Nelson  Clarke         E 
tWilliara  Stoup  Clarkson,  a 
Benjamin   James    Cleaver 
Claude  R.   Clingman        M 
Samuel  William  Frederick  Clutton- 
Ivouis  Cecil  Cohen 
Samuel  Cohen        Ch 
Alfred   Henry    Cohn        C 
Bradford  Claude  Colcord 
Russell  Alger  Cole        C 
Stephen  Phelps   Collier        C 
Wright  Collier        C 
Harold  Wilson   CoHIns        E 
Howard  Nicholas  Collins 
Robert  Wetmore  Collins        C 
William  Harry  Collins        E 
Thomas  Wilson  Conant         E 
Amos  Clarendon  Council,  A.B.         E 

Olivet    College 
Walter  J.   Conrad 
Abram    Nathan    Cook         Mar 
George  Arthur  Cook         Mar 
Ralph   H.    Cook        E 
Ralph   Payne   Cook        M 
Robert  Cook 
Walter   Davis   Cook 
Roland  Stevens  Cooper        M 
Malcolm  David  Corbin        M 
Cyril  Clement  Corcoran         C 
Horace  Marvin  Hoyt  Corey 
Robert  Craig  Corlett        M 
Harold  Tuttle   Corson        C 
Maynard  Giles  Cosgrove        E 
Rowe  Hollice  Cosgrove 
William  Cotter        M 
Hergert  James  Iceland  Cotton 
Charles  Carroll  Coult         M 
Raymond  Hawkes  Coulter        M 
Guillermo  Aniba  Covarrubias         S 
Artemas  Ward  Cowing        Ch 
Guy  Roswell  Cowing         E 
Thomas  Baker   Craigie        M 
Clifford   Hill   Cramer         E 
Eugene  Thompson   Cranch         C 
ItOVL    Revere    Crandall        C 
lyouis   Samuel   Crane        C 
Harold  I^loyd  Crawford        Ch 
Clarence   Harrison   Crego,   Jr.         Ch 
Charles  William  Crew         C 
Sidney   Willard   Crocker 
Samuel  lyce  Crump         E 
William    Roy   Cruse        C 
Anibal  Alberto  de  la  Cruz 
Marcus  Hotchkiss  Crutchcr        C 
Joseph  Robert  Cullinane 
Howard   Smith   Cummins        M 


Lakewood,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Muskegon 

Sewaren,  N.  J. 

Detroit 

Des  Moines,   Iowa 

Saginaw 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Caledonia 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

lyittle  Rock,  Ark. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Clairton,  Pa. 

Detroit 

Pontiac 

Pontiac 

.  Detroit 

^  Detroit 

Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Mitchell,  S.   Dak. 

Hubbell 

Flat  Rock 

Hart 

Duluth,    Minn. 

Duluth,   Minn. 

Traverse   City 

Oswego,  N.   Y. 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Saline 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Oak  Park.  111. 

Coldwater 

Sylvania,  Ohio 

Detroit 

S^iint  Ivouis,  Mo. 

Detroit 

Factoryville,  Pa. 

Detroit 

Vina  del  Mar,  Chile 

Jackson 

Flint 

Detroit 

Cramer,    Pa. 

Erie,   Pa. 

Toledo,    Ohio 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Jackson,   Tenn. 

West   Milton,   Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Santiago,   Chile 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

I^awrence 

Toledo.   Ohio 
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Eugene  Whitney  Curtiss 

Willis   Viertelle   Curtiss        C 

Alfred  Oliphant  Cuthbert 

Maxwell  Blount  Cutting        E 

Arthur  Olans  Dahlberg        E 

I^awrence  Edward  Daigle 

George  Edward  Dake        M 

Charles    Claire    Dancer        Ch 

James   Mateer   Darbaker 

Arthur    lyeicester    Darwall 

Donald   Charles  Davidson         C 

tNorman  Hart  Davidson,  g        M 

Otto  Conrad  Davidson,  Jr.         E 

David  Herman  Davis        M 

Frederick  Earnest  Davis         M 

Parlett   lyee   Davis        C 

Robert  Iceland  Davis        E 

t  Stanley  Pettee  Davis,  g        C 

Winfield   Crittenden   Davis        C 

Herbert   Sidney   Davy 

Harold   Redfern   Day 

John  Christopher  Dean 

Dean  Jamison  DeButts        M 

David   Hatfield   Decker 

Smith  J.  DeFrance        E 

I^ance   Douglas   De   Harwood 

Howard  Errett  DeHaven        Ch 

Vernon  Delameter        Ch 

lyorenzo   Albertus   De   Marsh         Ch 

Harry  Arthur  Dengler 

Ralph  Gregory  Derragon         M 

Martin   De   Ruiter        C 

Fenno   Ekke  De  Vries 

Arthur  Wells  Dew 

Ralph   Ellsworth  Dickie         C 

John  T.   Dickinson 

Frank  Edward  Dickson        C 

lyouis   Fred   Dieterich         C 

Henry   William   Dieters         C 

Eginhard  Dietze        E 

Davis  Alcorn  Diffenderfer 

Edward  John  Dignan         Ch 

tGoldwin  Carrington  Dinwiddie,  a 

William  Starrett  Dinwiddie         C 

Edgar  Lee   Dixon        C 

Charles  Kenneth  Sigvert  Dodd 

Russell  Dodd        C 

Harland  Pray  Dodge 

Charles   Henry    Doherty,   Jr.     M 

Haig    Meheran    Domboorajian         C 

Harold   Milton    Donaldson 

Victor  Ronald  Donatelli         C 

Roy   Joseph    Dondero         C 

I<ucian    Edward    Dornick 

William  Henry  Dorrancc,  Jr.         C 

Merle  Bee  Doty        Ch 

Raymond  Archibald  Doud 

Daniel  Joseph   Dougherty         Ch 

Benjamin    Douglas 

Willard   Henry   Dow         Ch 

Peter  Currie  Downie        Ch 

I/loyd  Winnie  Dows        Ch 

Donald   Mitchell    Drake        C 


Ardmore,  Okla. 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Troy 

North  Escanaba 

Detroit 

Muskegon 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Vandergrift,   Pa. 

Vallejo,    Cal. 

Evanston,   HI. 

Iron  Mountain 

Iron  Mountain 

Newark,  N.  J. 

.  Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand  R^ida 

Youngstown, .  Ohio 

Duluth,   Minn. 

Petoskey 

Chicago,   111. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111. 

Detroit 

Battle  Creek 

Big   Rapids 

Houghton 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Menominee 

Grand  Rapids 

Pontiae 

Grand  Rapids. 

Evanston,  111. 

Jackson 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Fennville 

Bellevue,  Pa. 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Youngstown,   Ohio 

Portland,  Ore. 

Portland,   Ore. 

Detroit 

Coloma 

Highland   Park 

Whitmore  Lake 

Grand   Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Mount   Clemens 

Delevan,  N.   Y. 

Mount   Pleasant 

Huntington,    W.    Va. 

Detroit 

Battle  Creek 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Grosse   He 

Midland 

Detroit 

Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 
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Joseph    Horace    Drake,    Jr.,    A.B.        M 
University  of  Michigan 

RoUin   Edwards   Drake,  Jr. 

Ermin   Earnest  Dreese        E 

Ora   Alfred    Dresser        C 

James   Warren   Driver        Cb 

Leslie  Allen  Droman        M 

Arthur  I^aurence  Dubuque 

Elbridge    Gerry    Dudle3r,    Jr.         M 

Rudolph    Dueltgen        M 

Raymond    Frederick    Dunbrook        Ch 

lyucien   Herbert   Dunham 

George  Curtis  Dunn 

Ralphe  Orace   Dunn        C 

Clovis  Evert  Dyckman        E 

Albert  Elliott  Dyment 

Morace   Sylvester   Easton        C 

Stanley  Harold  Eaton        M 

Ransom  Miller  Eckerson        M 

Robert  Roy  Eckert 

Nelson  Winfred  Eddy        C 

Lothar  Alfred  Ederer 

Haynes  EH  Edison 

Russell   I,afayette  Edison 

John  Charles  Edwards 

Clarence  Earle  Eichelberger        M 

Frank  Charles  Eisenach        C 

tWillard  Shepard   Eldridge,  g        M 

Abraham  Michel  Elkind 

Robert  Delos  Elliott 

Roy  William  Elliott        C 

t Irving  Sanderson  Ellison,  a        Ch 

Stanley  Hayes  Emerick        M 

Francis    Tiroch    Emmons        E 

Robert  V.   Enders 

John  Henry  Engel,  Jr.        M 

Harold  Richard  Erdmann        C 

Einar  Waldemar  Erickson        Ch 

Robert   Herman   Erley        C 

Robert  Joseph  Ernst 

Thomas  Edison  Eubank 

Boyd  Vincent  Evans        M 

Horace  Reed  Every 

Leonard  Edward  Ewald 

Carlo  Mora  E/ster        M 

Everett  Gustaf  Fahlman 

James  Ferdinand  Fairman 

Edward  Bradford  Featherstone        E 

Gordon  William  Ferguson        Mar 

Donald  McKenzie  Ferris        M 

Lester  King  Ferris        M 

Edwin  John  Fettig        Ch 

FranJc  Howard   Field 

Melvin   Lagrange   Fish        Ch 

fGeorge  Edward  Fisher,  a        Ch 

Clarence   Turner    Fishleigh         E 

Sherman  Joseph   Fitz-Simons,  Jr.         M 

Laurence  Hobart  Fleck 

Hart  Harris   Fleming        M 

Milan  Paul  Fletcher 

Carl  William  Floss        E 

Francis  Joseph  Foley        E 

Raymond  Dietrich  Foltz        M 


Ch 


Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 
Alanson 
Lexington 
Ann  Arbor 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Greenland 
Orange,    N.    J. 
Rogers 
Grand    Rapids 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Grand   Rapids 
South  Haven 
West  Flamboro,  Ont. 
Benton   Harbor 
Kalamazoo 
Akron,  N.  Y. 
Cook's  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Alpena 
Chicago,  III 
Grand  Rapids 
Grand  Rapids 
Utica,  N.   Y. 
Union   Bridge,   Md. 
Fremont 
Detroit 
Harbin,  China 
Detroit 
Frescott,  Ariz. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Detroit 
Muskegon 
Benton  Harbor 
Detroit 
Petoskey 
Gladstone 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Ann  Arbor 
Brooklyn 
Hartford 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Kane,  Pa. 
Big  Rapids 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Harbor  Beach 
Detroit 
Saginaw 
Sandusky,   Ohio 
Syracuse,   N.    Y. 
Greenville,  Pa. 
Chicago,    111. 
Detroit 
Greenville 
Swampscott,  Mass. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Detroit 
Dollar  Bay 
Saint  Joseph 


Students 
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Mar 
C 

M 


Ch 
M 


M 


George  Harry  Fong        E 

Arnold  Forbear 

Charles  Russell  Ford        Mar 

Chester  Lawrence  Fordney         M 

George   Kern   Forrester 

Frank  Plidell  Foster 

Hubert  Francis  Foster        M 

Reginald  Stott  Franchot 

George  Walden  Francis 

Roswell  Earle  Franklin 

tjohn  Brandon  Franks,  g 

William  Ronald  Frazer 

Robert  Gibbard  Freeman 

Ea'rl  Clayton  Fries        Ch 

Harvey   Edward   Frye 

Charles  Edward  Fuess 

Lyman  Howard  Funkey 

Frank  Nicholas  Gaethke 

Maximino  Galarza        C 

James  Harold  Galloway 

John  Lyon  Gardiner         M 

Dick  Beckwith  Gardner         M 

Hunter  Everette  Gardner 

Clarence  Bernal  Garlock 

Thomas    Clymonts    Garrett         C 

Aquiles   Gatti 

Elton  Nicholas  Gaul         Ch 

Gilbert  Maurice  Gay         C 

V  elland  Gay         C 

il  If  red  Harold  Geen 

Carl   Ernest  Gehring 

Roman    Ferdinand    Geller .       Ch 

Eugene    William    Geniesse        Ch 

John  Collin  Geniesse         Ch 

Walter  Charles  Genthe        C 

William  Frederick  Gerhardt         Mar 

Rudolph  Clement  Germanson         Ch 

Walter  Clemens  Gernt        C 

Andrew  Averne  Gerry         C 

Edmund  Duncan  Giauque 

Donald  Frank  Gibbs        C 

Edward   Branford   Gibson,   Jr. 

John  Clark  GiflFen        C 

Charles  Bernhardt  Gildemeister         £ 

Claud  Emmons  Gill         C 

Henry  Wartz  Gilmore        E 

Lloyd  Thomas  Ginn     ^    C 

Srabion  Vartan  Givrigian         E 

Harold   Eugene   Gladhill         Ch 

Joseph  Henry  Glass 

Earle  Dewey  Glatzel 

Stanley  Xmerman  Glazer 

Burdette  Glenn         C 

Carlisle  Smith  Glczen         M 

Dorrance  Goddard         M 

Charles  Sherwood  Godfrey         C 

Abraham  Jason  Goldberg        C 

Martin  Nathaniel  Goldberg        M 

Harold   Nicholas    Golinvaux         M 

Miles  Eddowes  Goll 

Charles  Winfred  Good         M 

Robert  Franklin   Good 

Reginald  Afartin  Goodenow 


Detroit 

Shelby 

Moorestdwn,  N.  J. 

Saginaw 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Holly 

Grass  Lake 

Grand  Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Flint 

Flint 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Eric,  Pa. 

Hancock 

Butte,  Mont. 

Hermosillo,  Mex. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Laurel,  Miss. 

Dowagiac 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Eagle 

Lakewood,   Ohio 

Santiago,    Chile 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Saint  Thomas 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fowler 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Wyandotte 

Ann  Arbor 

Escanaba 

Detroit 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Chester,  Mass. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Y^ilanti 

Detroit 

Sergeville,  Armenia 

Beardstown,   111. 

Ahmedc 

Ann  Arbor 

Kalkaska 

Tarentum,  Pa. 

Cheboygan 

Ann  Arbor 

•  Bancroft 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Dubuque,    Iowa 

Dayton,   Ohio 

Flint 

Dayton,   Ohio 

Flint 
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John  Storey  Goodman 

Charles  Henry  Goodrich        M 

William  Harry  Goodrich         Ch 

Harrison   LeGrand  Goodspeed        M 

John  E)rwin  Goodwillie 

Winfield  Goong        Ch 

Harold  Arthur  Gordon 

Carl  Edward  Gormsen        M 

Wendell  VanTuyl  Gorton        K 

Henslee  Dupuy  Goza 

Charles  Henry   Graff        M 

John  Graffitt 

Patrick  Clifford  Graney         C 

Howard  Derby  Grant        Ch 

Carroll   I<ynn   Graves        E 

William   Horace   Graves,   Jr.         Ch 

Clarence   Parsons    Green         C 

Samuel  Greenspahn        E) 

Robert   Clark   Greenwald 

William  Harold  Gridley 

John   Kaough   Grodi 

John  Anthony  Gross        M 

Walter  Robert  Gross         C 

Wylie  Edgar  Groves         E 

Humphry  Millett  Kercheval  Grylls 

Luis  Juan  Guerrero         C 

Vincent  Guillermety        C 

William  Francis  Gkiinan        M 

Orrin  Smith  Gulley 

Arthur  Neil  Gustine 

Ernesto    Guzman         S 

Howard  Morse  Hadley 

Laurence   Burton   Hadley         Ch 

George  John  Haering        Mar 

Earl  Frederick  Hagen         E 

John  Vincent  Haidler 

Richard  Allyn  Haigh         E 

Eugene  Michael  Haley        M 

Charles   Lawrence  Hall 

Dorothy  Hall         Ch 

Joseph  Guy  Hall        C 

Morris  Moore  Halsted 

Herald  Hamill 

Newell  Badger  Hamilton 

Lee  Dietcrle  Handy        E 

Viggo    Ellis    Hansen 

William    Charles   Hansen        Ch 

Waldo  Garrett  Harbert 

Elmer   Pitney   Hardell         C 

Charles  Edson  Hardy         Ch 

RoUin   Burke  Hargrove         Ch 

Clarence   Herman    Harpst 

George    Paul    Harpst 

Samuel  Harr        Ch 

George   Rennels  Harrington         E 

Louis  Joseph  Harris 

Horatio  Paul  Harsha        E 

Clarence  Arthur  Hart        C 

Clarence  Edwin  Hart        Ch 

Frederick  Wesley  Hartmann 

Clarence  D.  Hartsuif        M 

Wallace   Reynolds   Harvey        E 


M 


Saginaw 

Davison 

Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Grand   Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Chungking,  China 

Owosso 

Gladstone 

Ypsiianti 

Houghton 

Marshall 

Iron  Mountain 

Mount  Hope,  W.  Va. 

Ann  Arbor 

Grosse  He 

Leslie 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Chicago,   111. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Toledo,  Ohio 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Saginaw 

Birmingham 

Detroit 

Baradero,  Argentina 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Detroit 

Hartford 

Santiago,   Chile 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Evanston,    111. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

L£^e  Linden 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Anoka,^  Minn. 

Birmingham 

Plymouth 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Manistee 

Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Detroit 

Washington,   D.    C. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

Louisville,   Ky. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Saint   Louis 

Detroit 

Charlevoix 

Port  Huron 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Grand   Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Adrian 
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Howard   Bertram   Haskins         M 
Aboul  Hassan 

Donald  Monroe   Hatch        C 
Lloyd   Rayburn   Hatton         C 
Gilbert   Francis   Hauke         C 
Edward   Hauser        E 
Oscar  Ernest  Hauser        E 
Willis   Boyd   Hayes,   Jr. 
Herbert    Goodrich    Haynes         Mar 
Rolfe    Miller    Hays 
Ralph    Allington    Hayward         Ch 
John   Wesley   Hazelworth         M 
Edwin  Ray  Hazen        M 
Francis  Gabriel  Healy         Mar 
George   Willard    Heard 
Clyde  James  Heath         E 
Gardner  Shepard  Heath        E 
Arthur    Ervin    Hecker        M 
Sigurd  Herman   Hecksher         S 
Walter  Alfred  Hedrick         E 
George  Walter  Hegel        E 
Arthur   Charles  Heimerdinger 
Kenneth  Warren   Heinrich         Mar 
Carl  Ernest  Hellenberg        M 
Walter  Sheldon  Helmer         E 
Fred  Hendershot 
Martin  Stanton  Henley        Ch 
Erwin  William  Henschel        E 
Tom  Hussey  Heppeard        C 
John  Herlihy         M 
Gerard  John  Hernon 
Lewis  Charles  Herrmann        C 
Carll   Spencer  Herzig         E 
Harold    Louis   Herzig         E 
Robert   VanAlstine   Hessler 
Harold  Cushman  Heym 
John  Davis  Hibbard         M 
Walter   Roland  Hickler 
Louis    Brady    Hicks         E 
George  Judson   Higgins        Mar 
Carlton  Hill        E 
Ernest  Kclsey  Hill        M 
James   Russell  Hill     C 
tTheodore  Case  Hill,  g        C 
Robert  Jacob  Hiller        C 
Carl    Fred    Hclzinger 
Ralph   Crocket  Hine 
Ivan    N.    Hitchcock 
Paul  William  Hoag        E 
Norman  William  Hobson         M 
George  Seward  Hodges,  Jr.         M 
Howard    Edmund    Hodgson,    A.B.         M 
Fairmount  College 


Harold    DeWitt    Hoffman 
Carl   Theodore  Hogan 
Hellmuth  Carl  Hohman 
Glenn    Willis   Holcomb 
Charles   SchifTer   Holihan 
Frank   Holland        M 
Paul  Holland        C 
Fred   Herman    HoUoway 
Jacob  Harry  Holub         C 


M 

Mar 
C 


M 


Detroit 

Shiraz,  Persia 

Marshall 

Alpena 

Washington,   D.    C. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Hensonville,  N.  Y. 

Battle    Creek 

Ashtabula,    Ohio 

Jackson 

Erie,  Pa. 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Ontonagon 

Muskegon 

Hubbell 

Greenville,    Pa. 

Copenhagen,   Denmark 

Grand   Rapids 

Detroit 

Lansing 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Escanaba 

Tecumseh 

Jackson 

Detroit 

•  Mendon,  Ohio 

Saint  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grand  Rapids 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Chicago,  111. 

Lakewood,   Ohio 

Edwardsburg 

Ann  Arbor 

Hart 

Marquette 

North  East,  Pa. 

North  East,  Pa. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Royal    Oak 

South   Euclid,  Ohio 

Kalamazoo 

Marshall 

Grand  Rapids 

Pontiac 

Wichita,    Kans. 

Ann  Arbor 

Williston,   N.   Dak. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Charlotte 

Detroit 

Elkhart,    Ind. 

Woodville 

Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Akron,  Ohio 
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Alfred  Agncw  Hook 

Noal  J.  Hooper 

Samuel   Reed  Hornefius         Ch 

Herman    Harry    Horwitz         Ch 

Homer    Lincoln    Hosking         M 

Christian    Frederick   Hostrup         M 

Alden  Lane  Howard 

Lucius   Kneil  Howard         M 

Hoyne  Howe        M 

Herbert    Joseph    Howerth        M 

Stewart  Beattie   Howson 

Samuel    Leslie   Hudd        M 

James   Theodore  Huette        M 

James    Albert    Hughes        M 

Lucius  Gaylord  Hulbert        Ch 

Harold    Dallas    Humphrey 

William  John  Hutchinson 

Edwin  Jay  Huntington        C 

Nelson  Heartwell  Huntley        C 

Arthur   Lawrence   Hurdley        E 

Leopold   Richard    Hussa        Mar 

Preston    William   Husted 

Victor  Jerome  Husted        Ch 

George    Irvine    Hutcheson 

Harold  DeBond  Hutchinson         M 

Louis  Brossy  Hyde         C 

Milo  Wilt  Hyde         E 

Norman  Henry  Ibsen         M 

Lester  Morton  •Ilgenfritz 

William  Isham,  Jr. 

Teiji  Ito,   M.Sc,   in  Japan         E 

Lazar  Itzkovich 

Samuel  Curnow  Jacka 

Leon  John  Jacobi 

William  Albert  Jaeger        C 

Frank    Edward    Jagodzinski         M 

Paul    Milligan    JeflFerys 

Thomas    Raymond    Jeffs         C 

John    Orla   Jenkins        Ch 

Arthur    Curtis   Jennings        M 

Harold   Haskins   Jennings 

Ralph  Winthrop  Jennings         Ch 

William   Hans   Jensen        E 

Clarence  Pressley   Jessup        C 

Joseph    Barnard   Jewell         C 

Newton    Halsey    Johnson 

tVernon  Theodore  Johnson,  a 

Waldemar  Ogden  Johnson,   B.M.E.         Mar 

William   Gordon   Johnston         M 

Henry   Whitford   Jones.    2nd 

Ralph    Edson   Jones 

Carl    Frank   Joseph         Ch 

Harold    I.    Josey         E 

Lloyd   Rudolph   Kalmbach 

Maurice  Yale  Kapetansky         Ch 

Samuel   Selig   Kaplan        Ch 

Morton    Eisenman    Katzenstein 

Anton  Kaufmann        Mar 

Dale  Wilmer  Kaufman 

Claude   Berton  Keeney        E 

Herbert  Keidanz         Ch 

Theodore  Henry  Keidanz 


Ann  Arbor 

Houghton 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Laurium 

Clinton,   Iowa 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Youngstowri,   Ohio 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Shamokin,     Pa. 

Saginaw 

Plymouth 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Bellevue,    Ohio 

Flat  Roc^ 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Ypsilanti 

Rockaway,    N.   J. 

Addison,  N.  Y. 

Addison,  N.  Y. 

Saint   Thomas,    Ont. 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Detroit 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Chicago,  111. 

Detroit 

Fowler,  Ind. 

Sendai,  Japan 

Harbin,   China 

Crystal  Falls 

Mount  Clemens 

Buffalo.  N.   Y. 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lakewood,    Ohio 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Benton   Harbor 

Saint   Joseph 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Marinette,   Wis. 

Alma 

Fremont 

Ironton,    Ohio 

Crete,  111. 

Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Detroit 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Greenville,    Pa. 

Saginaw 

Shrevcport,    La. 

Chelsea 

Detroit 

Chicago,   III. 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Saginaw 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Henry    Eastland    Kelley 
James  Alexander  Kelly         S 
Paul  Hanes  Kemmer 
Dallas  Smith  Kendall 
Edgar  Rice  Kendall         S 
Edward   Northam   Kendall         E 
Donald  Brundage  Kennedy         Ch 
I<yle    W.    Kennedy,    A.B.         E 

Defiance  College 
Earl    Willey    Kenrick 
Lawrence  Vincent  Kerber         M 
John  Mead  Kerr        Ch 
Clarence   Frank   Kessler        M 
Richard  Hopkins  Khuen 
John  Jennings  Kilmer         E 
William  Squires  Kilpatrick         E 
Reginald  Oilman  Kimball        M 
Robert  Allen  Kimberley         C 
tAlan  Forrest  King,  a 
Brice  John   King,   Jr.    *     Ch 
Winfield    Cleveland   King         Ch 
Russell  Fleming  Kingston 
Russell    Clough    Kinsman 
Leslie   Hosner    Kintz        M 
Max  Kiselik        Ch 
Lamar  Morey  Kishlar        E 
Claude    Taylor    Kitto        M 
Oscar  Christian  Klager        E 
Julius  Klein        E 
Herbert  Richard  Knack 
Carl  Halsey  Knight        M 
Joseph  Karl  Knoerle        M 
Henry  Anthon  Knowlson         M 
John    Stuart    Knox         C 
Harry    Clarence    Koch .       M 
Robert  Franz  Kohr         M 
Louis  Fredrick  Kolb 
Harold  Deane  Koonsman        E 
George  Edmund  Korten 
Frank   Joseph    Charles   Kortick         ( 
Lewis  Robert  Krell        M 
Harry  Morris  Krohn        C 
George  Fred  Kronbach,  2nd        Ch 
George  Andrew  Kronbcrg         E 
Max  Frederick  Kuhlman 
John  Victor  Kuivinen         M 
Albert   Tennant   Kunze 
George  Edward   Oliver  Kunze 
George  William  Kunze         Ch 
Hsien  Kwei  Kuo,  A.B.         C 

Saint   Johns    University 
Wing  Chung  Kwong         Ch 
Earle  Stuart  Ladd        C 
Alfred   Wood    Laird         Ch 
Cecil    Wells    Laird         Mar 
Minot  Edwards  Lane 
Erich    Langenhan 
Raymond  Moses  Langley         M 
Warren   Arthur   Lanz         M 
Walter   Wair   Larsh         C 
Jarl    Evert    Larson 
Arthur  Keehncr  Laukel        Ch 


Clevelandfc^  Ohio 

Detroit 

Lima,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Cement    City 

Onaway 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Bay  City 

Sandusky,    Ohio 

Saginaw 

Mass 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Portland,  Me. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

London,  Ont. 

Centralia,   Kans. 

Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Detroit 

Calumet 

•    Ann  Arbor 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Ypsilanti 

Dollar    Bay 

Ann  Arbor 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

West   Plains,   Mo. 

Ann  Arbor 

Cadillac 

Ann  Arbor 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

River    Rouge 

Niles 

Detroit 

Monroe 

Thomaston 

Detroit 

Wakefield 

Wyandotte 

Detroit 

Wyandotte 

Shanghai,   China 

Canton,  China 

Wickford,  R.   I. 

Ann  Arbor 

Seattle,    Wash. 

Detroit 

Lakewood,    Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Utica,   N.   Y. 

Cheyenne,   Wyo. 

Crystal   Falls 

Detroit 
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Floyd   Paul   Laver         Ch 

Herman     Lavine 

Reuben  Herman   I^awson         M 

Chester    Stanley     lyawton         Mar 

Harry  Raymond  Leach         E) 

Sagito   Jite   Leach        M 

Hubert  Samuel   Leader         Ch 

Louis  Leagam 

Walton  Alfred  Lean        K 

Riley    Ellsworth    LeBay         M 

Raymond  Warner  Lee         Mar 

Abraham  Lehrhoff 

Benjamin  Harrison  Leishman         S 

William  Colon   Lemon         C 

Jay   Lenick        E 

Shoo  Tze  Leo         Ch 

Sancho  Balantacbo  de  Leon 

Simpson   Catherwood   Leonard,  Jr.         M 

Donald  Horton  Lessig 

George  Albert  Leszczynski         M 

Meyer  Levin 

Samuel  Carlos  Lewandorf         C 

Cyril    Blackmore    Lewis         Ch 

Dean  Anderson  Lewis         K 

George   Merril   Lewis 

Henry   Arnold   Lewis 

Warren   Copeland   Lichty    . 

Carl  Edgar  Liljegren 

Walter   Thomas    Lilley         E 

Peter   Leong   Lim         Ch 

Frederick  Herman   Limberg 

Herbert   William   Lincoln         E 

L.    O.    B.    Lindstrom        E 

Donald    Goodridge    Little         E 

Frederick  Harrison  Livermore 

Alan  Varley  Livingston         E 

George  Llewellyn         M 

Benjamin  Noyse   Lobdell 

Ralph  Miner   Lobdell         Ch 

Bruce  George   Logan 

Horace  Caulkins   Logan 

Ralph  Dean   Lombard 

Harry   Driesbach   Long        C 

Jay   Earl   Long        E 

Carlos    Guillermo    Lopez         C 

Victor  Garay  Lopez 

Everett  Otley  Loring        M 

Paul  Gordon  Lorzer 

Nicholas  Theodore   Louckes         Ch 

Franklin  Loucks         E 

Frederic   Alic   Louden 

Percy  Stuart  Lowe         Ch 

Stanley  Tilton  Lowe 

Francis  Brown   Lowry         M 

John   Durward   Lowry 

Harold   Ernest   Lueck         E 

Raymond  Eugene  Lueder         C 

Earl   Kenneth   Lukins 

Arthur    Harold    Luse         Ch 

John  Thomas  Lynch         E 

Harry   Curtis    McBride 

Lawrence  Francis  McCloskey 


Eric,  Pa. 

Cleveland,     Ohio 

Cheboygan 

Highland     Park 

Saginaw 

Conneaut,    Ohio 

Grand   Rapids 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Laurium 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Detroit 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Sagrinaw 

Puchi  City,  China 

Santa  Cruz,  P.  I. 

Detroit 

Warsaw,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Ypsilanti 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Bay   City 

Northampton,   Mass. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ironwood 

California,    Pa. 

Detroit 

Port  Huron 

Greenville 

Marquette 

Kalamazoo 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

Detroit 

Onaway 

Coldwater 

Theodore,  Ala. 

Niagara  Falls,   Ont. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Steelton,  Pa. 

Quito,    Ecuador 

Santiago,  Chile 

Dallas  Center,  Iowa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jackson 

Grand  Rapids 

Saginaw 

Alton,  111. 

Battle  Creek 

Denver,   Colo. 

Ann  Arbor 

Mancelona 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

San   Bernardino,   Cal. 

Franklin,    Pa. 

Ann  Arbor 

Romulus 

Corning,  N.  Y. 
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M 


William   Raymond   McCloy 
Allan   Miles   McConnell 
Stuart  Alexander  McCormick 
Robert    Donald   McCree         C 
John  Wood  McDonald         E 
tCraig  Alexander  McDougall,  a 
Lewis  Bain  Adair  McDowell 
Raymond  Jackson  McElhannon 
Harold   James  McFarlan        C 
Joseph  Pettis  McFarlen        E 
Ralph  Edgar  McGee        Ch 
Donald    Constantine   McHugh 
t  Clifford  Thomas  Mclntyre,  g 
Donald  Cedric  Mclntyre         C 
Harry   John   Mack        Ch 
Leslie  John  McKeachie 
Waldo  McCutcheon  McKee 
Charlton  Dietly  McKenzie 
Donald  Gordon  McKenzie 
Maxwell   Alexander   McKenzie 
William  Austin  McKinley         M 
Karle  Roderick  MacLaughlin 
Joseph    Hendrick   McLean 
Alexander  Cameron  McLellan 
Robert  Letts  McNamce        C 
Armand  Victor  McPhee 
Frank  Byron  McVeigh 
John   Reuben   McWilliams 
Dale   Ray   Maltby        M 
Aaron    Woodrooffe    Manby         I 
Robert  Ervin  Manley 
Russell  Thomas  Mann        Ch 
Horace  Jewell  Manning 
Ellithorpe   Garrett   Mansfield 
Lowell  Joseph   Mantle 
Salome  Ellen  Marckwardt 
Axel  Marin 

Roland  Howard  Marker 
Homer  Roberts  Marson 
John   Edward   Marson         M 
Fritz    George   Marsteller 
Harry   Martens         Mar 
Edmund   Warren   Marth 
Ira   Emmet   Martin         Ch 
Alois    Louis    Martinck         E 
Alfred    Carl    Marwinske 
Roscoe  John  Mason         C 
Wendell   Earle   Mason 
William  Gardner  Mason 
Eder    Charles    Lloyd    Matthews 
Carl  Fredrick  Mayer         Mar 
Walter   Austin   Maynard         E 
Forrest  Lewis  Mead         C 
Merle    Kimberly    Mead         C 
Roy    Searles    Mead        E 
Joseph  Frederick  Meade        M 
Robert  Marshall  Meehan        M 
Julius  Meisenzahl        M 
Harold  Nathan  Mendelson 
Morris   Mendelson 
Edgar  Warren  Meranda         C 
Ramon    Esquivel    Merino         C 


M 


M 
C 


M 


E 
M 


M 


Bay   City 

Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Chicago,    111. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Saint  Joseph 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Flint 

Grand  Blanc 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Cadillac 

Saint  Thomas,  Ont. 

Grand  Rapids 

Saint   Johns 

Holly 

Grand   Rapids 

Quincy 

Ann  Arbor 

Wallingford,    Conn. 

Detroit 

Washington*  D.   C. 

Cohocton,    N.    Y. 

Bad  Axe 

Ann  Arbor 

Alpena 

Detroit 

Sand   Springs,    Okla. 

Kalamazoo 

Niagara    Falls,    Ont. 

Dallas,   Texas 

Three   Rivers 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Barberton,   Ohio 

Kcnova,   W.    Va. 

Ann  Arbor 

Manistique 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Marcy,  N.  Y. 

Marcy,  N.  Y. 

Schmalkalden,    Germany 

Richland 

Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Royal   Oak 

^t  Detroit 

Saginaw 

Mount  Clemens 

Petoskey 

Detroit 

Petoskey 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Kingston 

Kalamazoo 

Erie,    Pa. 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Eden  Center,  N.  Y. 

Battle  Creek 

Detroit 

Hillman 

Detroit 

Richmond,   Ind. 

Santiago,    Chile 
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Aloysius   Joseph   Merkel 

Glenn    William    Merritt 

Rex  lyawrence  Mersereau        M 

Edward   Fred   Metz         C 

Martin  George  Meyers         E 

Leigh    Benjamin    Middleditch         M 

Edward  Anderson  Middleton  M 

Jerome   John    Mieldazis        C 

I/>yal    Ross    Milburn         E 

Alex  Miller 

Ernest  Malvern   Miller         C 

Octacilio   Miranda        E 

Donald   Knight   Mirrielees 

Carl    Rudolph    Misch        M 

Harold  Johnson   Mitchell 

Douglas  Clark  Mittelsdorf         E 

Kenneth    Hilton    Monroe        Mar 

Harry    Evans    Montelius         E 

Lyman   Earl   Moody        S 

James   Lester  Mooney        M 

William    Francy    Mooney         Ch 

James   Maxwell   Moore 

Neil  Allan  Moore 

Ralph  Sanford  Moore         M 

Robert  Stanley  Moore         Ch 

Whitley    Benjamin    Moore         M 

Dwight  Gerald  Moorhead         M 

Vicente    Mario    Morales        Ch 

Stanley  William  Morehouse 

Alfred  George  Morency        M 

James    Currie  Morison         M 

Henry  Morrison 

Harvey  Worsdell  Morrow         Ch 

Charles  Hosmer  Morse,  3d 

Axel  Gunnar  Mortenson         Ch 

Guido   Carl  Mosig        C 

Arthur  Douglass  Mott,  Jr.         C 

Clarence  Arthur  Moulthrap 

Bruce  Sherman  Moulton 

Federico  Louis  Mourglier 

Wilbur   Dorsey   Mudge 

Arthur  Herman  Miiller         M 

Christian  Rudolph  Muller        M 

Raymond   Andrew    Munro         E 

Arthur  Jebson  Munson         M 

John   Mitchell  Munson         S 

Elmer  George  Munz         M 

Edward  Michael  Murphy         Mar 

Carl   Frank  Myers         E 

Leon  Charles  Myers         M 

John   Ernest  Anthony   Naegely         Ch 

William   Hobart   Naegely         Ch 

Mathew  Elmer  Nampa        M 

Thomas  Joseph  Navin 

James   Hartwell   Needham 

Harold  Gemmell  Neelans 

Earl  Chester  Neff 

Julius  Abe  Negin         Ch 

Erwin  Jacob  Nespcr 

Frank  R.   Nethaway        Ch 

Milton  Anthony  Netter         M 

Harry   Elford  Nettleton 


Chelsea 

Jackson 

La  Grange,  III. 

Buffalo.    N.    Y. 

Houghton 

Detroit 

Aberdeen,   Wash. 

Shenandoah,    Pa. 

Detroit 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Northampton,   Mass. 

Rio    de  Janeiro,    Brazil 

Montclair,   N.   J. 

Port    Huron 

Milan 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Detroit 

Circleville,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Toronto,    Ohio 

Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Washington,   t>.  C. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Coldwater 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Utuado,    P.    R. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sturgis 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Calumet 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Chicago,  III 

Detroit 

Enid,   Okla. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Bay  City 

Ionia 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Roswell,  New  Mexico 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Clinton,   Iowa 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Detroit 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Herkimer,  N.   Y. 

Battle  Creek 

Port  Allegany,  Pa. 

Port  Allegany,   Pa. 

Calumet 

Detroit 

Ishpeming 

Hazardville,  Conn. 

Royal  Oak 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Garland 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Alton,   111. 
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John  Waldo  Neumann        M 

Alfred  Thomas  Newbold        E 

Harold  Fay  Newcomer        C 

James  Francis  Newell        E 

Dudley  Newton 

Ralph  William  Newton        C 

Maurice    NichoUs        Mar 

Alan  La  Mott  Nichols        M 

Dudley  Alfred  Nichols         E 

George    lyeslie    Nicklin         M 

Ray  Walter  Niles        E 

Maurice  Ralph  Norcop 

t  Simon  thomas  Norlock,  a 

Earl   Edward   Norman        E 

Cecil  Albert  Norton        Ch 

Elmo  Bruce  Norton 

Edward  I^eo  Nugent        M 

Macquorn   Secor   Nuttall 

Carl  Rudolph  Nyman        M 

James  Joseph   O'Kane 

George  Edward  Oles 

Aage  Emanuel  Olsen 

I^a Verne   Olsen        M 

John   Emmanuel   Olson         S 

John   Willis   Oltman 

Stuart  Opdyke        Ch 

Arthur   Louis  Oppenheimer        C 

Robert  James   Orr        Ch 

John  Vernon  Orris 

Stanislas   Ludomir   Orzechowski 

Burr   Kenneth   Osborn 

Fowler   Loud    Osborne        Ch 

Charles  Y.   Osbum        E 

J.  Hawley  Otis        M 

Warren    Williams    Otis         Ch 

Joseph  Herbert  Paden         S 

Leslie  Whitsit  Page        C 

Samuel   Towle  Page        Ch 

Thomas    Foster    Paisley         Ch 

Peter  Tony  Pala        S 

Raymond   James    Palmer        E 

Anthony  Charles  Panfil        M 

Reginald  David  Pappe        E 

Newton    Warren    Paquette        C 

Ralph  Hobart  Paquette        C 

Celestino  Perez   Paredes 

DeEstine  Hilon  Parker        E 

Thomas   Reynolds   Parkhurst         Ch 

Carl  Wilson   Parkin        M 

fiarold   Hills   Parks        M 

Robert   Chester   Parks         E 

William   Parr        C 

Le  Grand  Washington   Parrish 

Minis  Vincent  Parshall 

Frederick  William  Parsons 

Louis  Edgar  Partch        M 

Angell   Barber   Pastor        C 

Lyle  Bowie  Patterson 

Meade  Winthrop  Patterson         Ch 

Earl   Clair   Payne        M 

Howard  Wallace  Peacock 

t Chester   Crawford   Pearce,   a        E 


M 


Detroit 
Flint 
Charlotte 
Yale 
Detroit 
Sanford 
Pittsburg^    Pa. 
Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
Wapakoneta,   Ohio 
Franklin,    Pa. 
Croswell 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Cadillac 
Ann  Arbor 
Flint 
Arcade,  N.  Y. 
Ionia.  N.  Y. 
Manistee 
Ironwood 
Ann  Arbor 
Hammond 
Detroit 
Manistee 
Detroit 
Oberlin,    Ohio 
Pontiac 
Grand   Rapids 
Crafton,  Pa. 
Sprinp:field,  Ont. 
Mogilnica,   Poland 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Sewickley,  Pa. 
Kibbie 
Kendallville,    Ind. 
Benton   Harbor 
Chicago,  111. 
Ann  Arbor 
Dubuque,    la. 
Detroit 
Oxford 
Grand  Rapids 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Toledo^  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Benzonia 
Blissfield 
Chicago,   Ilh 
Elgin,   111. 
Lander,   Wyo. 
Birmingham 
Royal  Oak 
Scranton,   Pa. 
Chesaning 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Saint  Marys,  Ont. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Des  Moines,   la. 
Barker,  N.  Y. 
Marquette 
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Frank  DeWitt  Pease 
Anastas  Demetrios  Peltkas        C 
Charles  Thomas  Perkins         M 
Donald   I/ee   Perkins         M 
John  Russell  Perkins         M 
Fred   Karl   Petermann         E 
Charles  Albert  Peters,  Jr.         C 
Lawrence  Edward  Peterson         Ch 
George   Rollo  Petrie         E 
Irwin  William  Petrie         C 
Arthur    Le welly n    Pettegrew 
Lewis  Howard  Pettibone        C 
Elmore   Shaw    Pettyjohn         C 
Justin  Joseph  Pfeiffer 
Kenneth  Gregory  Phelps 
Robert  Walter  Phelps 
tOtto  Karl  Philipp,  g        C 
tArtemas  Gray  Pickard,  a        C 
josu^   Ramos   Reina   Picon        M 
Hodgson  Shermon  Pierce 
Wallace    James   Piggott        M 
Michel  George  rPimenides 
Stanley  Iven  Pinel        C 
David    Wills    Pinkerton         M 
Dudley  Woodbridge  Pitkin         M 
t  Lawrence  Henry  Planz,  p 
Hugo   Walter   Plath        M 
Louis   Arthur   Plath 
Michael  Plaut 

Otto  Phillip  August  Pobanz     M 
James  Randal  Pollock        C 
Carl   Washburn    Porter         Mar 
Harry  Thomas  Porter        M 
Kenneth  Lee  Porter        Mar 
Samuel  Doak  Porter        C 
Warren   LeRoy   Porter        E 
John  Ripley  Poss 
Ernest  Frank  Potter        C 
William  Henry  Potter 
John   Edmond   Powell         E 
Clarence  John  Pratt         C 
Stephen    Gay    Pratt         Ch 
Harold  Carlton  Preble        Mar 
Garson  Prenner        C 
William  Henry  Price         C 
Lester  Augustus   Pridgeon 
Louis  Long  Pritchard 
Julius  Albert  Prochazka        Ch 
Edwin  Kenneth  Purchase         M 
Homer  Manley  Putnam,  Jr.         M 
Clarence  James  Quail        C 
Earl  Joseph   Quest 
Jose  Sebastian  Quiroga         E 
D.   D.  Ralph 

Roger  Spencer  Rankin        Ch 
Lawrence  Alfred  Ransford        M 
Edwin  Frederick  Rapp        Ch 
Louis  Abe  Rayman 
Earl  Edward  Raymond        E 
Philip  Titus  Raymond         C 
Thatcher  William  Rea        M 
Carleton  Wight  Reade        Ch 


Detroit 

Corytza,   Greece 

Saint  Joseph 

Ann  Arbor 

Norway 

Laurium 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Cadillac 

Herkimer,  N.   Y. 

Grand    Rapids 

Corunna 

Detroit 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Kalamazoo 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Lima,   Peru 

Bay  City 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Constantinople,   Turkey 

Kalamazoo 

Toledo,    Ohio 

Benton  Harbor 

Marietta 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Sebewaing 

Decatur 

Clarendon,    Va. 

Conneaut,  Ohio 

Dowagiac 

Blissfield 

Saint   Ignace 

Detroit 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Alpena 

Richmond,   Ky. 

Battle  Creek 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Merrimac,  Mass. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Montgomery 

Three  Oaks 

Newark,   N.  J. 

Detroit 

Warren,  Pa. 

Port  Huron 

New   Castle,   Pa. 

Lima,  Peru 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Coldwater 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Detroit 

Escanaba 
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Burney  Virgcl  Reany         E 
Frank  Maynard  Reed 
Qiester  Kenneth  Reichert         M 
Clyde  Harold  Reid 
tjames   Morton    Reid,   g        C 
Carl    Vincent    Reilly         Ch 
Jose  Maria  Reina,  Jr. 
Howard  Wilbert  Reindd         C 
Theodore   Henry   Reinhardt         E 
Max   Hobart   Reniger 
Thomas   Robert   Renwick         E) 
Arnold  Ryther  Reynolds         C 
Kdward  Ormond  Reynolds         M 
Floyd    Otto    Reynolds        M 
Harold   Pnoper  Reynolds 
William  Murdoch   Riach         Ch 
Clarence   lycroy   Rice         Ch 
Harvey  Martin  Rice         M 
Emlyn  Rosser  Richards         S 
Ivor  Rosser  Richards         S 
Lester  Jay   Richards         M 
Wesley    Arthur    Richards         Ch 
Arthur   Lome   Richardson         Mar 
Frank  Ensign  Richardson         E 
Herbert   Harold    Richardson 
Hugo   Adolph    Rieger         C 
Karl   Frederick   Rindelhardt 
Oliver  Franklin  Ringsmuth         E 
Karl  Ritscher        S 
tThomas  Brackett  Robertson,  a 
AJfred  Henry  Robinson         Ch 
Edmund  Sanford  Robinson         C 
Harold  Franklin  Robinson         C 
Max  Gain  Robinson         E 
Raymond    Burdet    Robinson         C 
Victor  Harold  Rocho 
George   Frederick    Roehrig,   Jr.         1 
Arthur  David   Roese        C 
Harold  Charles  Roeser        E 
George  Earl   Rogers,  Jr. 
Walter  Sill  Rogers        M 
William  Romanoff        Ch 
Max  Ellinger  Rood         C 
Adrian  Cornelius  Roosenraad         E 
Benjamin   Rose 
Reginald  Warwick  Rose         C 
Jacob  Naphtali  Rosenthal         C 
Simon  Roth         S 
James  Henry   Rough         C 
William    Howard    Rowan         E 
Alvin  Osborne   Rowe        E 
Kenneth  Humfeldt  Rowclls         E 
R.  Gayle  Royce        Ch 
Carl  Herman  Ruch         C 


Marcus  George  Ruppe 
Charles  Pratt  Russell 
Thomas  Porter   Russell 
Walter  Clair  Russell 
Wilford  Bates  Russell 
Wilbur  Oscar  Rust 
Harold  Rye         Ch 
Carlton  Richard  Sabin 


Ch 


M 


Marquette 

Clearfield,  Pa. 

Eric,  Pa. 

Birmingham 

Ann  Arbor 

Youngstown,    Ohio 

Fegucigalpa,  Honduras 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Marshall 

Rockford 

Croswell 

Jackson 

Croswell 

Factoryville,   Pa. 

Chicago,  111. 

South  Haven 

Caro 

Alliance,   Ohio 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Coopersville 

Waterbury,    Conn. 

Aylmer,   Ont. 

Battle  Creek 

Flint 

Rogers   City 

London,   Ont. 

Wakefield 

Moorburg,  Germany 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Chicago,  111. 

Friendship,    N.    Y. 

Detroit 

Denver.   Colo. 

Mount  Clemens 

Saginaw 

Grand   Rapids 

Franklin,  Pa. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Flint 

Zeeland 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Negaunee 

Muskegon 

Houghton 

Escanaba 

Jackson 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Hancock 

Battle  Creek 

Grand   Rapids 

Litchfield 

Litchfield 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 
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John   George   Sadtler        Mar 
Jnlius    Reginald   St.    Clair        M 
Henry  Milburn   Salisbury        Ch 
Benno   Franklin  Salomon        Ch 
Irwin  Tasker  Sanborn 
Raymond   Floyd   SanderhofF        C 
Floyd   Schager  Sanders        Ch 
Sterling  Skillman  Sanford        M 
Perry  Comfort  Sattcrthwaitc         C 
Carl  Edwin  Sauer 
Lane  Dashiell  Saunders 
Fred  Morgan  Sawin         S 
Charles  Edwin  Sawyer,  Jr.         S 
Laurence  Sayner        S 
Elm^r    Clarence   Schacht        C 
Edward  Merl   Schaffter        C 
Nathan  Harry  Schermer        Ch 
tHerbert  Eugene  Schimmel,  a 
Louis  Joseph  Schindler 
Michael  Schmalzel,  Jr.        E 
tHerbert  Judson   Schlee,    a 
John  Anthony   Schmook        M 
Jacob  Lewis  Schnitz        C 
Louis  Schoenfeld 
William  John  Schoepfle        M 
Louis  William   Schoon,  Jr.         Ch 


M 


Ch 


M 


M 


William  Nicholas  Schuler 
Arthur  August  Schupp 
Frederick  Tackels  Schutt 
Franz  George  Schwalbe 
John  Michael  Schwarz 
Francis  Charles  Scott 
Otto  Charles  Scott        S 
Ralph   Samuel    Scott        ( 
Ricnard  Cushman  Scott 
Harold  Ralph  Scovill 
Waldo   Lorin  Scovill 
Carleton  Spear  Scribner 
William   Warner  Seabury         M 
Leon  Arthur  Sears        E 
William  Sears        S 
Earl   Ray   Seavolt 
Laurence  John  Sedelmeyer,  Jr. 
Herman  August  Seeger        Mar 
tWilliam  Herman  SefF,  a 
Frederick  August  Sellke        E 
Frederic  William  Sevin        M 
Robert  Edward  Sevin        M 
Monroe  Shakespeare 
James  Harrison  Sharpe        M 
Katheryn  Henderson  Shay     »  M 
Francis   Ignatius   Sheahan        M 
Thomas  Walter  Sheahan,  A.B. 
University  of  Detroit 


M 


Howard  William  Sheldon 
Willard  Freeman  Shephard 
Israel  Herman  Sher        Ch 
Demetrius  Sherotsky 
Raymond  Gordon  Sherrick 
James   Wendell   Shew         E 
George  Earl  Shimel        E 
Clifford  Lawrence  Shipman 


Ch 


Cleveland,    Ohio 

•  Duluth,   Minn. 

Battle  Creek 

Marcellus 

Detroit 

Owosso 

Traverse   City 

Mount  Clemens 

Tecumseh 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Marshall 

Ann  Arbor 

Sandusky,    Ohio 

Detroit 

Wyandotte 

Faribault,  Minn. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Laurium 

Ann  Arbor 

Springfield,   Mo. 

Benton  Harbor 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Holland 

Spearfish,  S.  Dak. 

Saginaw 

Mount  Clemens 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Holland 

San  Antonio,  N.  Mex. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Chicago,    111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Hudson 

Hudson 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Ann   Arbor 

Stur^is 

Grand  Rapids 

Ann   Arbor 

North  East,  Pa, 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Hawks 

Erie,  Pa. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Kalamazoo 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Harbor  Springs 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Olean,  N.   Y. 

Saint  Clair 

Ironwood 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Monroe 

Grand  Rapids 

Fowler,  ind. 
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Leonard  Grant  Shirk 

Claude  Melville   Shurtleff 

Ward  Benjamin   Sickler         C 

Robert   Gebhardt    Sidnell 

Herbert  Brevillier  Siegel         Ch 

Carl  Frederick  Herman  Siekmann,  Jr. 

John   Frank   Silhavy,  Jr. 

Philip   Silverman         Ch 

Dorothy   TiWen   Hanchett   Simons         C 

Seymour  Broudy  Simons         M 

Howard  Woodworth   Simpson         M 

Thomas  Charles  Simpson         Ch 

Homer  Arthur   Size 

Clarence  Oramel  Skinner         C 

Joseph  Walter  Skutecki         E 

Howard   Willard  Slack         C 

t Chester  Baker  Slawson,  a 

Kenneth  James  Sloan         M 

Jackson  Wyman  Smart         Ch 

Donald  Gavin  Smellie         M 

Alton  Ulbridge  Smith 

Cedric  Alan  Smith    _     M 

tPonald  Abram  Smith,  g        C 

Edison  Chester  Smith 

Gordon  Smith         M 

Hob  art  Franklin  Smith 

John  Robert  Smith         E 

lyandis  Shaw  Smith         E 

Lester   Leo  Smith         C 

Norman  Joseph  Smith 

Richard  Davis   Smith         E 

Robert    Elgar    Laurie    Smith         C 

Stiles    Curtiss    Smith         M 

t Walter  Lester  Snider,  a 

Frederick   Birdsall    Snook 

Harold    Robert   Snow         Ch 

John  Earl  Sommers         M 

Vicente  Zaragoza  Soto         M 

Edmund    Louis    Spanagel 

CliflFord  Maurice  Sparks 

Harry   George   Sparks         M 

Norman  Reeve   Speiden 

Raymond  Henry  Spechk 

George  William  Spender 

Charles  Joseph  Sponable 

Don  Allen   Sprague         M 

Gale  Alton  Sprague     M 

Frederick    Christian    Spring         S 

Donald   Mathison   Springer         Ch 

Edward  A.  Stalker    •     M 

Gerald  Joseph  Stanick         C 

Clifford   Lester   Stanley         Mar 

Edward  J.  Stark 

Ralph  Ward  Starrett 

Cyril   Benjamin   Starring         C 

Lyman  Clayton  Steele 

Paul  Wallace  Steelsmith         M 

Fred   Ejdward   Steinbach         Ch 

Herman   Lewis  Steinbach         E 

Varnum    Bert   Steinbaugh 

Russell  H.  Steininger         E 

Nelson  Cornelius  Steketee        E 


E 
M 


Mar. 


Lemmon,  S.  Dak. 

Cross  Village 

Port  Huron 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Eric,  Pa. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Port  Huron 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Port  Huron 

Bronson 

Lansing 

Detroit 

Jackson 

Greenville 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago.  111. 

Ypsilanti 

Davison 

Wilmettc,  111. 

Algonac 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Rochester 

Saginaw 

Culbertson,  Mont. 

Rockville,    Md. 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Detroit 

Geneseo,   111. 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Canton,    Ohio 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Ann  Arbor 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Cheboygan 

Charlotte 

Ann  Arbor 

Youngstown,   Ohio 

Cheboygan 

Saginaw 

Portage,   Wash. 

Newberry 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Rochester 

Belding 

Detroit 

Ossineke 

Ossineke 

Ann  Arbor 

Adrian 

Holland 
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Clarence   Albert   Stemmer 

Bernhard   August    Stenberg         C 

Harold  Mitchell  Stephen         Mar 

Paton  Carlyle  Stephen         M 

Laurence,  Ernest  Stephenson         Mar 

Charles   Orrin  Stetler 

James  Harold   Stevens         E 

George  Alfred   Stevenson         M 

Bedell   Porter  Stewart         C 

John    Stewart         Mar 

Robert  Leroy  Storrer         C 

Louis  Henry  Stott         E 

Otto  Willett  Strachan     E 

Austin  Taggart  Streeper         M 

Theodore   Emerson   Street 

Robert   Galbraith   Strong 

Edward  Grant  Stuart         Ch 

William  George  Stuefer         E 

Clarence   Homer   Stump         Ch 

Grant  Barkley  Sturgis         M 

Marian   L-   Sturgis         C 

t Fredrick   August   Sturm,   a 

Kameichi  Sugiyama         M 

Leo  Daniel  Sullivan 

William  Herbert  Suttle 

Ray  August  Swanson 

Clark   Swartfiguer         Mar 

Ralph  Swift 

Frederick  George  Earnest  Tadlock 

Harold   Earnest  Taft  -       C 

Ralph   Stickney  Taggart,   B.S.         C 

Robert  Razey  Tanner         Ch 

Edward  Sterling  Tassey 

Abraham  Harry  Tassler 

Herbert   Lawrence  Tatham 

Leo  Tattersall        M 

Harold  Anderson  Taylor         C 

H«nry  Taylor         Mar 

Howard  Story  Taylor         Ch 

Paul    Bowdish    Taylor         M 

Ralph    Brookins    Taylor 

Russell  Curtis  Taylor 

Zaven    Nigoghos    Tenekejian         C 

Arthur  Henry  Tessin 

Frederick  John  Thieme,  Jr.         Ch 

Edmund  Ashley  Thomas         Ch 

Philip  Edward  Thomas         E 

Walter    Dwight    Thomas 

Frank  Barton  Thompson         M 

Henry    Rich   Thompson         M 

Stanley  Jay  Thompson         M 

Lansing  Wilt  Thoms         E 

Leonard  Jacque  Thorsch 

Norman  Thrift  Thurston         M 

Otto  Fredrich  Tietjen         M 

Philip  Sheridan  Titus         M 

Tom  Tobey         M 

Stanley  Perry  Tobias         M 

Clarence  Jory  Tobin         Ch 

Harvey  J.   Toles 

Charles   Lawrence    Tomlinson         S 

Emery  Taylor  Toogood 


Utica,    N.    Y. 
Chicago,    111. 
Detroit 
Syracuse,  N.   Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Jackson 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Dearborn 
Bremerton,    Wash. 
Owosso 
Manistee 
Muir 
Norristown,   Pa. 
Cleveland,    Ohio 
Pitfsburg,    Kans. 
Akron,  Ohio 
West  Point,  Nebr. 
Armada 
Flint 
Fowler 
Three   Oaks 
Hiroshima,  Japan 
Detroit 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Cherokee,   la. 
Ann  Arbor 
Detroit 
Biggsville,  111. 
Ann  Arbor 
Delaware,   Ohio 
Coming,  N.   Y. 
McKeesport,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Saginaw 
Henderson 
Rochester 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Owosso 
Schenectady,    N.    Y. 
Pavilion,  N.  Y. 
New  Dorp,  N.  Y. 
Harpoot,    Armenia 
Hemlock 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Detroit 
Pittsford,  N.  Y. 
East    Cleveland,    Ohio 
Anchorage,  Ky. 
Ishpeming 
Hubbell 
Detroit 
Chicago,   111. 
Toledo,   Ohio 
Cole  Camp,  Mo. 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 
North  Newport,  N.  H. 
Dowagiac 
Calumet 
Rochester 
Dayton,    Ohio 
Grand  Rapids 
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Charles  Edward  Toole         S 

Robert  George  Towner         C 

Joseph  Vincent  Tracy 

t Sylvester    Leonard   Traub,    a 

Samuel   William   Traylor,   Jr. 

Howard    Orville    Trerice        Mar 

John   Boyd   Trimble,   Jr.         M 

Constantine   Damianos   Tripolitis 

William  Scott  Trowbridge 

Walter    Frederick    Tschaeche 

Howard  Downing  Tubbs 

Charles  Francis  Turner 

Urban  Victor  Turner         M 

Willis  H.  Tuttle        E 

George   Mickle   Unsworth         E 

Richard  L.   VanAlstyne 

Frederick   Camille   Van   Brunt         E 

Jackson   W.    Van   Brunt         C 

Max  VandeGreyn         C 

Harold  den   Bleyker   Van   Deman 

William  Joseph  Vandermuelen        M 

Charles  Theron  Van  Dusen         M 

Cornelius  Van   Eenenaara         C 

Eugene   Robinson  Vernou 

Peter  Verschoor         E 

Paul  Amos  Vickers         C 

Russell  Dudley  Vivian 

H-erbert  Herman  Volbrath 

Ralph   Collamore   Voorhees         M 

Robert  Wiltsie  Wadhams         C 

Milton    Fred   Wagnitz         C 

Vernon  David  Waite         E 

Virgil  Henry  Waite 

Frank  Britton  Waldron 

John  Frame  Walker         C 

Karl  Ford  Walker        M 

Oakley  Cutler  Walker         M 

Sidney  Lewis  Walker 

Fern   Porter  Walter         C 

George  Walterhouse         C 

Donald  Silverthorne  Ward         Mar 

Henry  Tibbels  Ward 

Alfred  Bennett  Wareham 

Cecil  Warnacutt 

Charles  Stewart  Warner 

Wilbur  Wesley  Warner 

Francis    Charles   Warren 

*Paul  Wheeler  Warriner 

Harold   Waterbury         M 

George  Benson  Watkins 

Hazen  EHwood  Watson 

William  Lee  Watson         Ch 

Wilmer  Burton  Weathers 

Charles  Franklin  Weaver         Ch 

Forrest  Edward  Weber 

Max  Eugene  Webster         C 

Earl   Richard  Weeber 

Milton   Jerome   Weed         M 

Harry    William    Weinerman         Ch 

Henry  Weinstein         C 


Mar 


E 
E 


Ch 


Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Byron  Centre 

Brighton,  Mass. 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Allentown,    Pa. 

Detroit 

Westfield,  N.   J. 

Cos,   Greece 

Pittsburg.   Pa. 

Detroit 

Seeley   Creek,   N.   Y. 

Litchfield,  Ohio 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Ann  Arbor 

Calumet 

Scales  Mound,   111. 

Saint   Joseph,   Mo. 

Saginaw 

Grand   Rapids 

Toledo,    Ohio 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Zeeland 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand   Rapids 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Laurium 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

Ypsilanti 

Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Hulburton,  N.  Y. 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Jackson 

Ann  Arbor 

Bremen,  Ind. 

Lockport,   N.   Y. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Laurium 

Vollmer,  Idaho 

Detroit 

Howell 

Charlotte 

Saginaw 

Ann  Arbor 

Tunkannock,  Pa. 

Detroit 

Brownwood,  Tex. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Peoria,  111. 

Grand  Rapids 

Fennville 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Goshen,  Ind. 


Died  March  5,   1917. 


\^ 
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Robert  Weiss         Ch 

William  Hazen  Welch,  Jr. 

Edward  Smith  Wellock 

Carlton  Edwin  Wells         C 

Otto  George  Wendel         M 

Adolph   William   Frederick   Wendler 

Earl  William  Werner         S 

Richard  Ferdinand  Weske         C 

Donald  Corbly  West        E 

John  Albert  West 

Ralph  Melville  West        C 

Harry   Greenwood  Westbrook 

Brayton  William  Westcott 

Archie  Bruce  Weston         M 

William  Frederic  Wetmore         E 

Pierce  Albert  Weyl 

James  Lawrence  Whalen        C 

Bradner  Dundy  Wheeler 

Eugene  Laurens  Wheeler 

Laurence  Edwin  Whitaker         C 

Russell  Keith  Whitcher 

Albert  William  White         S 

Duane  Kidder  White 

Robert    Edwin    Ewer   White         M 

Russell   Grey   White         E 

George  Ganiard  Whitney 

John   Henry  Whitney         E 

Harry   Hudson   Whittingham         C 

James  Sterling  Wickwire         M 

Edward  Everett  Hale  Wilde         C 

Howard  DeFord  Willard-Jones         Ch 

Conrad  Segge  Pantzerhielm  Williams 

Earl  Spencer  Williams 

Elmer  Thomas  Williams 

Herbert  John  Williamson         S 

Kenneth  Albert  Willson         E 

Charles  Oscar  Wilson 

David  Mathias  Wilson        C 

Philip  Johnson  Wilson,  Jr.         Ch 

Llewellyn  Kempf  Winans         C 

Franklin    Robert   Winch         C 

Harold  Brooks  Winchell         E 

Truman  Sharp  Wise 

Ignatius   Wojtaszak        C 

Saling   Henry   Wolfe         Mar 

Kei  Tit  Wong        Ch 

Ray   Dot  Wonsey 

David    Pangmon    Wood         Mar 

Charles  Henry  Woodward         C 

Richard   Morton    Woodward         C 

Graydon  Read  Woodworth 

Byron  Thomas  Woolfington         S 

Henry   Charles  Worfel        C 

George  Work,  Jr. 

Harry   Chaffee  Workman 

Donald  Dunn  Wright 

Ferris  Giles  Wright         Ch 

Roscoe  Charles  Wright 

Seitaro  Yamashita 

Fang  Yen         C 

Norman   Stoll   Yost         M 

Edward  Young         C 

Kenneth  Lincoln  Young         C 


Ch 


Wyandotte 
Romeo 
Harbor  Beach 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Gowanda,  N.  Y. 
Mount   Clemens 
Grand  Rapids 
New  London,  Conn. 
Emporia,    Kans. 
Cincinnati,   Ohio 
Osnaburg,   Ohio 
Battle  Creek 
Kingsville,  Ont. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Jonesville 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Savannah,   N.   Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Pawhuska,  Okla. 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Detroit 
Alva,  Okla. 
Grand    Rapids 
Central   Lake 
Flint 
Mount   Clemens 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Detroit 
Port   Clinton,   Ohio 
Ann  Arbor 
Huntley,  111. 
Plymouth,   Pa. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Detroit 
Muskegon 
Belleville 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Dayton,    Ohio 
Ann  Arbor 
Frankfort,  Ind. 
Ludington 
Chicago,    111. 
Canton,  China 
Courtright<,   Ont. 
ClHcago,    111. 
Detroit 
Fitchburg,   Mass. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 
Detroit 
Grand   Rapids 
Aspen,  Colo. 
Highland   Park 
Leslie 
Coldwater 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Tokyo,  Japan 
Huchow,  China 
Ann  Arbor 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Hingham,  Mass. 
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Wing  Tong  Young        C 
IfCwis  Frederic  Zahn 
Carlos   Alberto  Zanelli 
Lino  Eduardo  Zapata    ^    E 
Franz  Perrine  Zimmerli 
William    Frederick   Zingg 
Elmer   Peters   Zink         Ch 
Homer   Dean   Zipp         M 
Cecil  Edwin  Zwickey         E 
Sidney  Clifford  Zylstra 


Ch 

Ch 


Ch 


Canton,   China 

Detroit 

Casilla,   Chile 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Bay   City 

Flint 

Petoskey 

Ann  Arbor 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 
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Lester  Adolph  Abel        AI 

Edwin  Gray  Allen 

Charles  William  Attwood         AI 

Edward    Paul    Backstrom         AI 

Ervin    Bailey         All 

Clarence  Albert  Baske        AE 

Howard    Harold    Battin         AI 

Laurence  James  Bauer         AI 

Ralph  Lessing  Bauer         AE 

Carl  Ludwig  Baumann         AI 

Harold  Albion  Beam        AI 

Guy  Alger  Be  Dell        AE 

Glenn   Homer   Benjamin         AI 

Harvey  John  Bisbee         A I 

Herman  Blumberg        AI 

Philip  Brezner         S 

Walter   Beckwith   Brown         AI 

Moses   McElroy   Brundidge        AI 

Newton  Stewart  Burnham         All 

George  Howard  Burrows         All 

Mary   Lavinia  Ives   Campbell,   Pd.         A 

Walter   Edward   Campbell        AI 

Oscar  Henry  Cartwright         AI 

Dwight  Freeman  Chellis         S 

t Marian   Underwood    Christie,    a        All 

Francis   Desmond    Coughlin 

Clifford    Henry    Creager        All 

Arthur  Roy  Crow         All 

Henry  Francis  Cunningham         All 

John  Alger  Emanuel  Dahlstrom         AI 


Harold  Dalziel  Davenport 
Paul   Orvan   Davis         AI 
Raymond  Mahler  Ditmire 
Walter  John   Dixon         All 
Anton   Joseph    Dohmen,    Jr. 
Bryant  Wesley  Donaldson 
Raye  Claus  Eastman        AE 
Margaret   Engels 
George  Earl  Fleming         S 
Robert  Benjamin  Frantz 
Donald   Andrew   French 
Lynn  Ward  Fry         AE 
Harold   Ott  Fullerton         AI 
Burton  Adam  Garlinghouse 
Albert  Roy  Gatzke         All 
R.  V.  Gay        AE 
Ralph   Stephens,  Gerganoff 


All 

AI 

AI 
AI 


All 
All 


AE 


AI 


Houghton 

Billings,  Mont. 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Big    Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Lansing 

Marinette,    Wis. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Saint  Clair 

Detroit 

Ypsilanti 

Grand   Rapids 

Moline 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Dayton,   Ohio 

Okmulgee,   Okla. 

Detroit 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Alpena 

Detroit 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

Sewaren,   N.   J. 

Olean,   N.    Y. 

Grand    Rapids 

Alpena 

Waterbury,  Cfonn. 

Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids 

Garden   Grove,    Cal. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Detroit 

Kingsville,   Ont. 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Hunters   Creek 

Grand  Rapids 

Sharon,   Pa. 

Tecumseh 

Wyandotte 

Saint  Johns 

Tirnovo,    Bulgaria 
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Norman  Reeder  Gibson        AI 
Carl  Moyer  Gingrich         AI 
Elroy  Arthur  Giroux         S 
Howard  Gray         AI 
Ernest  Greenberg 
Ivouis  Philip  Greenberg        AE 
John  lycon  Groner        AI 
Ernesto  Jaen  Guardia        AI 
George  Harmon  Gurney         AE 
John  Hilmer  Gustafson         AI 
Henry   Adolf.  Hageh     All 
Harry  Nels  Halgren         AE 
Hiram  Joseph  Hamer         AI 
Maurice  Eugene  Hammond 
Chester  C^il  Henninger        AE 


AE 


All 
AE 

AI 

All 


Benjamin  William   Hertel         All 

Timothy  Younglove  Hewlett        AI 

Merle  Nolan  Hodges         S 

lyco  Joseph   Hosman        AE 

Carl  William  Hull         AI 

Morton  Hopkins   Ingall        AI 

Emil  Gcrhardt  Jehle        All 

Raymond  George  Jepson        AI 

William  Alexander  Jesson         AI 

Paul  Ivouis  Kamper         All 

Johnson  Darby  Kenyon         All 

Harold  Milton  Kiefer        AE 

Floyd  Kings         All 

Philip  lyeonard  Koklauner     .    A I 

Rudolph  Kruger        AE 

Joseph  James  Kucera 

Charles  Jean  I^a  Marre 

I^awrence  William  I^amb 

Russell  Goodwin  I^arke 

Ho  lyce        AE 

Evangeline  Neal   I^ewis 

George  Julius  Mnd        AE 

John  Henry  Lindhorst        AI 

Daniel  August  Lindow        AE 

George  Rolland  Long         AE 

Earl  Rufus  lyoomis         AE 

Thomas  Stephen  MacDonnell         S 

William  Wesley  McKelvey,  Jr.         All 

Philip   Brooks   Maher         All 

Romeu  Esteves  Martins         AI 

Lawrence  Stannard  Martz         AI 

Arnold  Alden  Merica        AE 

Robert  Franklin  Miller 

Stanley    Thompson    Mills,    B.C.E.         S 

Harold  Morton        All 

Clayton  Carl  Mulholland 

Cecil  Arthur  Northrup 

Charles  Martin  Norton 

Walter  Michael  Nugent 

Wallace  Milo  Osborn 

David  Sheldon  Paden 

John   Henry    Page         AI 

De  Forest  Phillips         AE 

John  Henry  Pielemeier         All 

t  Samuel   Popkins,   a 

Gorton  Francis  Price         AI 

Earl   William    Publow         AE 

Ogden   Mill   Rathert        AI 


S 
S 
AI 
AI 
AI 
AI 


Ann  Arbor 

Wauseon,  Ohio 

Momence,  111. 

Calumet 

Detroit 

Newark,   N.   J. 

Pontiac 

Penonome,   Panama 

Detroit 

Chicago,  111. 

Detroit 

Escanaba 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pontiac 

Akron,   Ohio 

Grand   Rapids 

Bath,  N.  Y. 

Drydcn 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Morenci 

Detroit 

Sturgis 

Bucyrus,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Wauseon,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J, 

Detroit 

Alpena 

Fennville 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Honan,  China 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ravenna,  Ohio 

Arlington,  N.   Y. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Kenilworth,    111. 

Santos,   Brazil 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

Jackson 

Ann  Arbor 

Hadley 

Saginaw 

Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids 

Ionia,  N.  Y. 

Hastings 

Evanston,  111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Wellington,  Ohio 

Chelsea 

Detroit 

Niles 

Gaylord 

In4ianapolis,   Ind. 
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Laurence   Tucker    Ray         All 
Edwin    Morton    Read         All 
Warren   Lester   Rindge         AI 
Nathaniel  Robbins,  Jr.         All 
Charles   Crissman   Rose         AI 
Glenn   Erastus    Routier         AE 
Elliot  Forest  Ruihley         AI 
Robert  Linwood   Satterwhite,   Jr. 
Gilbert  Pierson  Schafer         AI 
Herbert  Dale  Schmitz         AI 
Albert  Eugene  Schoerger         AI 
John    Thomas   Schraffenberger 


All 


AI 


AE 


AI 
AI 
All 


All 

S 


AI 
AI 

AI 


Fred  Otto  Schroeder 
Elmer   Gould    Schubert 
Ward  Shannon         AI 
Arthur  Leroy  Shepard 
Chester   Asa   Sirrine 
Helen  Agnes  Smith 
Mortimer   Levant    Smith 
tisabel  Pearl  Snelgrove,  g 
John  Emil  Somppi         AE^ 
Orrin    Furse    Stone         AI 
William  Henry  Stone 
Eugene    De   Golyer    Straight 
Frederick  Gustavus  Strauss 
Carl   Westly   Streufert         All 
Charles  James  Sullivan,  A.B. 

University    of   Detroit 
Delight    Sweney         All 
Frank  Harold  Taylor 
James   Gradon   Taylor         AE 
James    Douglas    Thorburn 
tAlfred  Bernard  Trudeau,  a 
Ernest   Hugo   Trysell         AI 
Gilbert   Stanley   Underwood         All 
Mary  Smith   Underwood         All 
Adam   Randall   Wagner         All 
Warren    Henry    Walker         AE 
Ralph  Holmes  Ward         All 
Richard  Woolsey  Ware         AE 
Samuel    Gross   Wiener         AI 
tClair  De  Camp  Wilson,  o         All 
tUnity   Fletcher   Wilson^   B.S.,   g 

University   of   Chicago 
Archibald  Neil  Wood 
Lloyd  Wilson  Worden 
Bertha   Louise  Yerex 
Harold   Nellis   Young 


All 


All 


AH 
AI 
All 
All 


Frederick  Johnston  Zoellin         AI 


Ann  Arbor 

Brockport,    N.    Y. 

Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Haven 

Johnstown,   Pa. 

Detroit 

Archbold,  Ohio 

Franklin,   Pa. 

Flint 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Port  Clintons  Ohio 

Middletown,    Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Bath,  N.  Y. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Allegan 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Iron  wood 

Pontiac 

Detroit 

Greenville 

Saint  Clair 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

South  Lyon 

Independence,   Mo. 

Highland    Park 

Greenland 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Colon 

Muskogee,    Okla. 

Hays,  Kans. 

Grand  Rapids 

Shreveport,    La. 

Jackson 

Ann  Arbor 

Alma 

J.  Lowell 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Maywood,  111. 
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FACULTY 

HARRY    B.    HUTCHINS,    LL.D.,    President 

VICTOR   C.    VAUGHAN,   M.D.,   Ph.D.,   Sc.D.,   LL.D.,   Dean 

CHARLES   B.   G.   05  NANCREDE,  A.M.,   M.D.,   LL.D. 

WARREN  P.   LOMBARD,  M.D.,  Sc.D. 

REUBEN    PETERSON,    A.B.,    M.D. 

FREDERICK   G.    NOW,    M.D.,    Sc.D. 

G.    CARL    HUBER,    M.D. 

ALDRED    S.   WARTHIN,   M.D.,    Ph.D. 

WALTER    R.    PARKER,    B.S.,    M.D. 

R.    BISHOP    CANFIELD,    A.B.,    M.D. 

ALBERT   M.    BARRETT,  A.B.,   M.D. 

CHARLES  W.   EDMUNDS,  A.B.,  M.D..  Secretary 

UDO  J.   WILE,   A.B.,   M.D. 

ROLLO   E.   McCOTTER,   M.D. 

CYRENUS    G.    DARLING,    M.D. 

NELLIS   B.   FOSTER.   B.S.,    M.D. 

CARL  D.   CAMP,  M.D. 

D.  MURRAY  COWIE,  M.D. 

IRA    D.    LOREE,    M.D. 

TAMES   G.    VAN   ZWALUWENBURG.   B.S.,   M.D. 

PAUL  H.   DeKRUIF,  Ph.D. 

LOUIS   H.   NEWBURGH,   A.B.,   M.D. 

MARK    MARSHALL,    A.B.,    B.S.,    M.D. 

OTIS    M.    COPE,    A.B.,   M.D. 

GEORGE    SLOCUM,    M.D. 

CHARLES  L.  WASHBURNE,  M.D. 

STACEY    RUFUS    GUILD,    A.M. 

RUDOLPH    A.    BARTHOLOMEW,    A.B.,    M.D. 

JOHN   L.    WORCESTER,    M.D. 

QUINTER    O.    GILBERT,    A.M.,    M.D. 

LESLIE  L.   BOTTSFORD,  A.B.,  M.D. 

HAROLD  D.  BARSS,  A.B.,  M.D. 

CARL    H.    LAWS,   M.D. 

RAYMOND   WAFER,    M.D. 

ARNOLD  L.  JACOBY,  A.B.,  M.D. 

ROY  A.  BARLOW,  B.S.,  M.D. 

HARRY   H.    M.    MALEJAN,   A.B.,   M.D. 

JOSEPH   A.    ELLIOTT,   A.B.,    M.D. 

ADELINE    E.    GURD,    M.D. 

JOHN    W.    SHERRICK,    B.S.,    M.D. 

GRADY  E.    CLAY,   B.S.,   M.D. 

MAX  M.   PEET,   A.M.,   M.D. 

WILLIAM    R.   VIS,   A.B. 

ROY  A.  McGARRY,  M.D. 

FRED  P.   CURRIER,  B.S.,  M.D. 
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Demonstrators  and  Assistants 

THEOPHIL  KLINGMANN.  Ph.C,  M.D. 

SOBEI  IDE,  M.D. 

LAURA  M.  DAVIS 

HERBERT  W.  EMKRSCN,  B.S.,  M.D. 

THEOPHIL  RAPHAEL,  A.M. 

HAROLD  S.  HULBERT,  M.D. 

BESSIE  A.  PARSONS 

JOHN  S.  CHAMBERS,  M.S. 

HARRY  L.  CLARK,  A.B. 

ARNOLD    H.    EGGERTH,   A.M. 

NARATAN  A.   HARDIKAR.  M.S.    (P.H.) 

LYNNE   A.    HOAG,    B.S. 

PAUL    H.    PIPER,    M.S. 

EMORY    W.    SINK.    A.B. 

ROBERT   A.   HALE,   M.D. 

EVA  RAWLINGS,  M.D. 

WILLIAM   LEVIN,   AB.,   M.S.    (P.H.) 

LENORE   C.    DRAPER,   A.B. 

ALBERT  C.  FURSTENBURG,  B.S.,  M.D. 

AVERY   D.    PRANGEN,   B.S.,   M.D. 

NED   R.   SMITH,  A.M. 

WASHINGTON   P.    STOWE,   B.S. 

GOVIND  V.  ANKLIKER,  M.C.P.S. 

WALTER  B.   DRURY,  B.C.E. 

WILLIAM    M.    GERMAN,    M.S. 

ROLLAN  W.  KRAFT.  B.S..   M.D. 

EDWIN    R.    SMITH,    A.B. 


STUDENTS* 

RESIDENT  PRACTITIONERS 

LeRoy    Newton    Fleming,    A.B.,    Miami    University^    M.D.,    Johns 

Hopkins    University  Portsmouth,    Ohio 

Nobuyuki   Fukase,    M.D.,   Kanasawa   Medical   College,   Japan  ' 

Hakodate,  Japan 
Naravan  Subrao  Hardikar,  M.C.P.S.,   College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  Calcutta,  M.S.   (P.H  )  Bombay,  India 

George  Arthur  Seybold,   M.D.  JacksQn 

Carl  Cleghorn  Warden,   Ph.B.,   M.D.  Ann  Arbor 

Herbert   Tock  White,   M.D.  New   Lathrop 

FOURTH  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Charles   May  Newman  Anderson,   B.S.  Nezperce,   Idaho 

Alfred   Leston  Arnold,   Jr.  Owosso 

Myron  George   Becker,  Jr.,   B.S.  Benton   Harbor 

*A  dagger  (t)  preceding  a  student's  name  signifies  that  he  also  pur- 
sued studies,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year,  in  another  School  or  Col- 
lege of  the  University,  indicated  by  an  italic  letter  following  the  name, 
to-wit:  g.  Graduate  School;  a.  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts; 
e.  College  of  Engineering;  ea.  College  of  Architecture;  /,  Law  School;  /», 
College  of  Pharmacy;  h.  Homoeopathic  Medical  School;  d.  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  The  letter  following  the  name  (without  the  dagger), 
indicates  that  the  student  is  pursuing  a  combined  curriculum,  leading  to  a 
degree  in  each  of  the  two. 
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Medical  School 


Wash. 


Clarence  Austen  Berge,  A.B.,   University  of   Washington 

Davenport, 
Margaret   Helen   Bigby,    A.B.,    University  of  South   Carolina 

Columbia,    S.    C. 
Max   A.    Blumer,   B.S.  Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Warren    Conrad    Breidenbach,    B.S.  Piqua,    Ohio 

John   Thomas    Burns,    B.L.,    Notre    Dame    University  Kalamazoo 

Henrietta    Anne    Calhoun,    B.S.,    University    of   Illinois,    A.M.,    ibid 

Ann   Arbor 
Jacob  Harold  Chalat,  B.S. 
Herman  Harrison  Cole,  B.S. 
Leon   Basil    Cowen,    B.S. 
Roland  Spuhler  Cron,  B.S. 
David  Christian  Eisele,  B.S. 
Mary    Josephine    Erickson,    B.S. 
Lynn  Adelbert  Ferguson,  B.S. 
Walter  Abram  Fort,   B.S. 
August  Ernst  Gehrke,  B.S. 

Norris  William  Gillette,  A.B.,  Harvard  University 
William   Stephen  Gonne,   B.S. 
John    Black   Grant,    A.B.,   Acadia   College 


Jack  Harr^  Hamill,   B.S 

Austin    William    Heine,    B.S. 

Benjamin   George   Holtom 

Jack  Walker  Jones,   A.B.,   Mercer   University 

Kolla  George  Karshner,  B.S. 

Sarkis  Hovannes  Kashkashian 

Harther   Lewis   Keim,    B.S. 

Harold  I<ang  Kennedy,  B.S. 

Karm  Chandra  Kerwell 

Garabed  Hagop  Koumjian   (Kooyumjian),  B.S. 

Louis  Aaron  Kustin,  B.S. 

Roy  Lee  Laird,   B.S. 

Bertil    Thomelius    Larson 

Joseph  Stanley   Leszynski 

Tsoong  Ching  Lieu,   B.S. 

Maurice   Clock   Loree 

George   McClure,   B.S. 

Robert    Bruce    Macduff 

Thomas   Meriwether   Marks 

Hugh   Raymond   Meyer,    B.S. 

Vasil   Prodromos   Moisides,   A.B.,   Anatolia   College 

John  Hulst  Miiller,   B.S. 

Raymond  James  Nutting,  B.S.,  Ohio  University 

Russell   Aaron   Alger   Oldfield,    B.S. 

Russell  Henry  Oppenheimer,  A.B.,  Ohio  State  University 

Algernon  Arthur  Palmer 

John  Ryer  Poppen 

Frank  Perryn  Raiford,  A.B.,  Lincoln   University 

Rudolph  Herman  Ruedemann,  B.S. 

James   Floyd   Runner,    B.S. 

Viola  Pevey  Russell,  A.B.,  Vassar  College 

Edwin  Rutherford  Scarboro,  A.B.,  Mercer  University 

William  Ira  Searles,  A.B. 

Loren   William   Shaffer 

Bert   H.    Shepard 

George   Douglas   Treadgold 

Russell  William  Ullrich,  B.S. 

Rex  Edward  VanDuzen,  B.S.,  Alma  College 

Ralph  Marean  Vincent,  B.S. 

Albert   DeForest   Wickett,    B.S. 

Pedro  Juan  Zamora 


Detroit 

Springfield,  111. 

Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Manistee 

Albany,  N.   Y. 

Hancock 

Sparta 

Centerville 

Highland   Park 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Halifax,   Nova   Scotia 


Bolivar,   Pa. 

Mount    Clemens 

Battle   Creek 

Canton,   Ga. 

Big  Rapids 

Gurun,  Armenia 

Steelton,    Pa. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Punjab,   India 

Petoskey 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Crystall    Falls 

Detroit 

Foochow,   China 

Ithaca 

Calumet 

Detroit 

Lexington,   Ky. 

Ann   Arbor 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Reinersville,  Ohio 

Bay   City 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Chelsea 

Athenia,  N.  J. 

Atlanta,   Ga. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Grand   Rapids 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

Tifton,  Ga. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Ligonier,    Pa. 

Ann   Arbor 

Port   Huron 

Mount  Clemens 

Breckenridge 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Mount    Pleasant 

Aguadilla,   P.   R. 
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THIRD  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Floyd  Mcjunkin  Allen  Keisters,  Pa. 

Jose  Alum,  A.B.  Arecibo,  P.   R. 

Charles  Edward  Anderson,  B.S.  Ironwood 

Govind   Venklesh    Ankliker,    M.C.P.S*,    College   of  Physicians   and 

Surgeons,   Calcutta  Bilgi,  India 

Donald  Kajr  Bacon,  B.S.  Saint  Paul,  Miiln. 

Theodore  Swift  Barnett  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Elden  Charles  Baumgarten,  A.B.  Richmond 

Paul  Webley  Beaven,  A.B.,  University  of  Rochester 
Charles  Ancil  Bosworth 
Clifford    Wayne    Brainard 
Robert  Ellsworth  Brown,  A.B.,   University  of  Illinois, 

M.S.    (I.H.) 
Laura  Agnes  Buck,  A.B.,  Syracuse  University 
Max   Ronald    Burnell 
George    J.    Busman,     B.S. 
Joseph  Rogers  Darnall 
Herbert  Daniel  Dieterle,  A.B. 

Frank  Merle  Dryden,  A.B.,   University  of  Nebraska 
Arvid   Waldemar   Erickson,    B.S. 
Bert   Fellows 

John  Frederick  Edward  Foss,  B.S. 
Ralph   James    Frackelton,    B.S. 
t Helen  L.   B.   Gage,   B.S.,  g 
William  John  Greenfield,  A.B.,  Hope  College 
Roy  Mark  Greenthal,   B.S. 
Glenn    Grieve 
Merit  Donald  Haag,   B.S. 
Robert  Joseph   Hall 
Campbell    Harvey,    A.B. 
Clyde  Knapp  Hasley,  A.B. 
Parker  Heath 

George  Rudolph  Herrmann,  B.S. 
tLynn  Arthur  Hoag,   B.S.,  g 
Mathias  Sylvester  Hurth 
Carroll   C.    Hyde,    B.S.,   Alma   College 
Charles  Raymond  Illick,  A.B.,  Taylor  University 
Herbert  Alfred  Judson,    A.B.,   Park   College 
Rockwell    M.    Kempton 
Maurice   Joel    Lieberthal 
Harry  Gustave  Lundgren     ' 
William  Kerr  McCandliss,  A.B.,  Park  College 
William  Rennie  McKinnon,  B.M.E. 
Clement  Hooven  Marshall,  B.S. 
Donald  Manly  Morrill 
Moses  Emmett  Morton 
Arthur    Bernard    Norton 
tPaul   Henry   Piper,    B.S.,   g 
Harry  Jay  rrall 

Daniel   Ignatius   Clyde   Reynolds,   B.S. 
Tom   Howard   Robertson 
Juan  Rodriguez,  B.S. 
John   Pirrie   Shearer 

Edwin  Rogers  Smith,  A.B.,  Indiana  University 
James  Harold  Smith,  B.S. 
Harrv  Brooks  Spaulding,   B.S.,   Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College  Ralston,  Okla. 

James  Marc  Stanton  Richmond,   Ind. 

James  Russell  Stein  Detroit 

Jane   Darling   Stevenson  Richmond,   Ind. 

Washington  Parker  Stowe,   B.S.,  Ohio  Northern   University 

North   East,    Pa. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Paola,  Kans. 
Battle    Creek 

Danville,    111. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

Flint 

Coopersvillc 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Ironwood 

Lansing,    Iowa 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Fenton 

Wixom 

Clara  City,  Minn. 

Detroit 

Fowlerville 

Wauscon,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Monroe 

Ann  Arbor 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

Ann  Arbor 

Watkins,  Minn. 

Addison 

Hulmeville,  Pa. 

Hanchow,   China 

North    Adams 

Ironwood 

Ironwood 

Hoihow,  Hainan,  China 

Ann  Arbor 

Greenville,  Ohio 

Big  Rapids 

Lowndesboro,  Ala. 

Ann    Arbor 

Alamo 

Pontiac 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 

Manati,  P.  R. 

Pontiac 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Coudersport,  Pa. 
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Chow  Foung  Tang,   A.B. 
Lester  Claire  Todd,  A.B.,  Tabor  College 
Thomas  Lawrence  Tolan,  B.S. 
Eugene  Frederick  Traub,  B.S. 
Vivian   Arthur   Van   Volkenburgh 
Ruth  Cecilia  Wanstrom,   A.B. 
Robert  William  Watson 
Archibald  Henderson  Watt 
Leland  Stanford  Welbourn 

MacNaughton  Wilkinson,  B.S.,  University  of  Rochester 
Gaillard  Peter  Willett,  B.S. 

Amelia  Tabitha  Wood,   A.B.,    University   of  Nebraska, 
Wesleyan  University 


Hangchow,   China 

Detroit 

Ironwood 

Dubuque,   Iowa 

Detroit 

Rockford,   111. 

Ludington 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Union  City,  Ind. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y. 

Elmore,  Ohio 

B.S.,  Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 


SECOND  YEAR  STUDENTS 


Catherine  Parke  Acklen,  B.S.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Arthur  Darling  Allen,  a 

Einer  Bjarne   Anderson,  a 

Walter  Frederick  Bach,  a 

Carl  Egbert   Badgley,   a 

Harold  Draeggcrt  Barnard,  a 

Harry   Francis    Becker 

Lawrence    George    Beinhauer 

William  McFadden   Bell 

Norman  Charles  Bender,  a 

Richard  Henry  Bennett,  a 

Herrmann  Eugene   Bozer,   A.B. 

iohn   Patrick   Caflfey,   A.B. 
oseph  Cohen 
sador  Mayer  Cohn,  a 
Theodore  Hill  Conklin,  A.B. 
Edward  John  Coram,  B.S.,  University  of  Idaho 
Cecil  Corley 

tjohn  Russell  Crossland,  a 
David  Samuel  Dann,  a 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Ann  Arbor 

Sebewaing 

Dunkirk,   N.   Y. 

Constantine 

Knoxville,    111. 

Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Ann  Arbor 

Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 

Laurium 

Logansport,   Ind. 

Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Kingston,  N.   Y. 

Grangeville,  -Idaho 

Herrick,  111. 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo. 

Detroit 


Luis  Manuel  Debayle,  A.B.,  Inst.  National  de  Occident  de  Leon 

Leon,   Nicaragua 

Casimir  Anthony  Domzalski,  A.B.,    University  of  Detroit  Detroit 

Donald  Welsh  Gudakunst,  a  Saginaw 

Jose  Mautalvan  Guerrero,  B.S.,  Inst.  National  de  Occident  de  Leon 

Leon,   Nicaragua 

George  Ricker  Hageman,  a 

Edgar  Schall  Henry,  A.B.,  Grove  City  College 

Douglas  Thomas  Hoffman 

William  Edward  Howes,  a 

Herbert  Leonard  Hufiington 

Leo   George  Jentgen 

Henry  Adolph  Johnson,   a 

Wayne  Alvin  Johnston,  a 

Joseph  Laurence  Jones,  a 

Floyd  Burton   Knapp 

Thomas  John  LeBlanc,   a 

Tan  Piew  Lee,  A.B.,  Taylor  University 

Elmore  F.  Lewis 

William  Henry  Ludwig,  Ph.C.,   University  of  Washington 


Leonard  Mason  Lyons 
Richard  Moore  McKean,  A.B. 

iohn  McDowell  McKinney,  Jr.,  a 
largaret  Augusta  Miller,  a 
Maurice   Clark   Miller,   a 
Martin   Fitch   Miner 
Henry  MQe?,  a 


Spokane,  Wash. 

Apollo,  Pa. 

Wilmette,   111. 

Ann  Arbor 

.    Normal,  111. 

Detroit 

Ishpeming 

Champaign,  111. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Holland 

Cheboygan 

Singapore,  China 

Vandalia 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Detroit 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Stevensville,  N.  Y. 

Bay    City 

Three    Oaks 

Zeeland 
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Carlton  Stewart  Nash,  A.B.,  University  of  Rochester    Ontario  Center,  N.  Y. 
Elsie  Lois  Backus  Novy,  a  .  Ann  Arbor 

Frank  Orel  Novy,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Robert  Lev   Novy,   A.B.,    M.S.  Ann- Arbor 

Hwiry  Rust  O'Brien,  A.B.,  Washburn  College,  A.M.,  Kansas 

University  Lawrence,   Kans. 

Ira  Dawson  Odie,  B.S.,  Purdue  University  Oxford,  Ind. 

Earl    Dorland    Osborne  Petoskey 

Antonios  Joseph  Panayotides,  A.B.,  Anatolia  College  Ann  Arbor 

Horace  Wray  Porter,  E.E.,  Lehigh  University  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Raymond   Pugh,   a 
Charles    Frederic    Roche,    a 
Donald   Carmer  Rockwell,  a 
Carl    Elias    Roser  • 
Raymond    Dominic    Schirack,    A.B.,    Ohio    State    University 

Saint  Henry,  Ohio 
John    Albert    Sheldon 
Reuben  Wilson  Shelley,  a 

Clarence  Emerson  Sherwood,   B.S.,  Huron  College 
Sidney  Terome  Shipman,  a 
Emory  Walter  Sink,  A.B.,  M.S. 
William    Clare    Skinner 
Arthur   Reve   Smith,   A.B. 
John  Glen  Smith 
Theodore    Louis    Squier,   a 
Leonard  Francis  Thalner,   a 
Roger   Venning   Walker 
Henry  John  Woessner,  Jr. 
Carroll  Spaulding  Wright,  a 
Jerome  Zeigler 

FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 


Ann  Arbor 

Bay   City 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 


Plainwell 

Ncwfane,  N.  Y. 

Doland,  S.   Dak. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Howell 

Great  Bend,  Kans. 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle   Creek 

Ironwood 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Conneaut,  Ohio 

Maysville,  Ky. 


Theodore   Wright  Adams,    a 
George   Chandler  Adie 
Floyd    Pierpont    Allen 
Walter  Owen  Allen 

Manuel  Demetrio  Amador,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State 
George    Robert    Anderson 

Fred  William  Andreas,  B.S.,  Heidelberg  University 
Robert   Elmer   Anslow 
Donald  Jerome   Barnes 
Samuel  William  Becker,  a 

Theodore    Perry    Bishop,    A.B.,    Hillsdale    College 
Ralph  Edwin  Boice,  a 
James   Isadore   Boland 
George   Maxwell   Brown,   a 
Florence    A.    Browne,    A.B.,    Vassar    College 
Melvin  Joseph  Budge,  a 
Alfred   Joseph    Burr 
Nils   Olof   Byland,   a 

Herbert  Ezra  Chamberlain,  A.B.,  Albion   College,  g 
Fitzgerald  Hartan  Clark 
Robert  Madden  Clearv 

Ernest  Edwin  Cody,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  A.M. 
Russell  Jay  Coller 
E("        '   " 


Arthur  Edward  Cone,  a 
Douglas  Sguire  Corpron 
Alfred    William    Coxon,    Jr. 
Ethan   Bnage   Cudney 
John   Higgins   Curtin 
Frank    Edward    Curtis 
Carleton    Dean 
Frank  Leo  Doran 
George  Christopher  Doyle,  a 


Ann  Arbor 

Barre,   Vt. 

Ridgewav 

Warsaw,   Ind. 

College     Isabela,  P.  R. 

Cassopolis 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ionia 

Pekin,   111. 

Benton  Harbor 

Hillsdale 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Lansing 

Deerfield 

Bay    City 

Coleman 

Manistique 

Battle  Creek 

Howell 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Vicksburg 

Toledo,  Ohio 

North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Owosso 

Chateaugay,   N.   Y. 

Big    Rapids 

Howell 

Grand  Rapids 

West  Duluth,  Minn. 
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Thomas  W.  Durbin 

tLawrence  William  Faust,  a 

John    Thomas    Ferguson 

Russell    Leslie    Finch,    a 

Linus  Joseph   Foster 

John   Louis    Garvey 

Lambert  John  Geerlings,  A.B.,  Hope  College 

Harvey  Warren  Goddard,  A.B.,  M.S.F. 

Fred  William  Dickson  Goundry 

John  Miller  Graff 

Ruby    Rutherford    Green 

Ward    Walter    Harrvman 

Lloyd  Commodore  Hart,  a 

John    Frank    Haughey 

Ralph   Ernest   Hawley,   A.B. 

Lawrence  William   Hayes 

tMauritz   Gustaf  Hedin,  a 

Howard  Hamden  Heffron 

Hubert   Messner   Heitsch 

Clarence   Scott  Hickey 

Henning   Adolph    Hill,   A.B.,    Augnstana    College 

Carlon  Russell  Hills,  A.B.,  Alhion  College 

Albert  Salomon  Hoheb 

Frances   Marie   Howell,   A.B.,   Barnard   College 

Henry   Dirk   Hunderman,   A.B. 

Paul  Mills  Ireland,  a  Fort 

Abel  de  Juan,   a 

John  Tracy   Kaye,   a 
oseph    Angelus    Kervin 
Cecil  Arden  Kingman,  a 
Augustus   Kirchner,   a 
James    Sybert   Klump,    a 
Alton  Lester  Kolpien 

Donald   Francis    Kudner,    a  .    ^  ,, 

Hippocrates  Marco  Kyprianides,  A.B.,  Anatolxa  College 
Grant  Harrison  Laing 
Edward  O'Hcarn  Leahy 
Sophronous   Alinus    McCutcheon 
Earl    William    McKelvey 
Gordon  Thorburn  MacPherson 
Kenneth  Chancellor  McPherson 
Jacob   Manting  ,^    . 

Sarah  Marcus,  A.B.,  Western  Reserve  Umverstty 
Isadore   Jack   Mehlman,    a 
Elmer    Forrest    Merrill 
Hazen  Lawrence   Miller,   a 
Norman    Fritz    Miller,    a 

William    Jean    Moerdyk,    A.B.,    Hope    i.ollege 
George  Floyd  Moore 
Hugh   Ransom    Moore 
Norman  Benedict  Muhme 
Gentok  Nakai,  a 
Harry   Monroe    Nelson 
Alfred  Nesler,  a 
Paul    Barkley    Newcomb 
Hope  Hewitt   Nichoson,   a 
William   Stephen   O'Donncll 
Joseph  Palma,  a 
Charles    Ovide    Paradis 
Louis  Lieber  Rosenberg,  a 
Howard   Frederick  Rowley 
Leon  Rubin 
Samuel   Jether    Rubley 
Nathan  Salon 


McClure,  Ohio 
Deadwood,  N.  Dak. 
Mount   Morris 
Marquette 
Ann   Arbor 
Iron   Mountain 
Reeman 
Ann  Arbor 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 
Black  Lick,   Pa. 
Lansing 
Owosso 
Kokomo,  Ind. 
Battle    Creek 
Ann  Arbor 
Grand   Rapids 
Ironwood 
Metamora,  Ohio 
Pontiac 
Toledo,   Ohio 
Marquette 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Santurce,  P.  R. 
Paterson,    N.   J. 
Grand   Rapids 
Sam  Houston,  Texas 
San  Juan,   P.   R. 
Marquette 
Bradford,    Pa. 
Forest,  Ohio 
Detroit 
Saginaw 
Dunkirk,  N.   Y. 
Lapeer 
Amassia,  Turkey 
Iron  Mountain 
Liberty  Center,   Ohio 
Bradford,    Pa. 
Pittsburg,    Pa. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Deadwood,  S.  Dak. 
Grand    Haven 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Toledo,    Ohio 
Joliet,    111. 
Highland   Park 
Iron    Mountain 
Zeeland 
Normal,  111. 
Union    City 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Osaka,  Japan 
Kane,   Pa. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 
West    Unity,    Ohio 
Luther 
Detroit 
Lafayette,   Ind. 
Bessemer 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Rochester,  N.   Y. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Ann    Arbor 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Fred   John    Schuster 
Dean   Charles    Scroggie 
Charles    Ravmond    Sniith 
Harold  Walling  Smith 
Glenadine    Calkins    Snow,    B.S., 
Louise    Sophia    Stahmer 
Marion  Hope   Stevenson,   A.B., 
William  David  Stinson,  A.B. 
Emil  Alfred   Stoller,  a 
Rhudolph  Wehber  Streat,   B.S., 
Henry  Takacs,  a 
Me-iung  Ting 
Harriet    Elizabeth    Twombly,    A. 

Cornelius  Elias  VanderVelde 
Ruth  Evangeline   Wagner,    B.S., 

Harold  Graves  Waller 
Frank  Andrew  Weiszer,  a 
Charles  Neil  Weller,  a 
Max    Wershow 
Fred  Burnell  Wight 
Carl   J.    Yeisley 


Kalamazoo    College 
Indiana   University 


Cleveland,   Ohio 
Charlevoix 
Coraopolis,    Pa. 
Campbell,  N.  Y. 
Ypsilanti 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Akron,  Ohio 
Mount  Vernon,  Ind. 
Bremen,  Ind. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  Flint 

Waterford,   Conn. 
Shanghai,    China 
B.,    Leland    Stanford    University 

Gustine,    Cal. 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Michigan  Agricultural   College 

Oberlin,   Ohio 

Little  Valley,  N.   Y. 

Detroit 

Ithaca 

Columbus,    Ohio 

Yale 

Port   Clintqn,    Ohio 
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FACULTY 


HARRY    B.    HUTCHINS,   LL.D.,   President 
BRADLEY   M.   THOMPSON,   M.S.,   LL.B. 
JEROME  C.   KNOWLTON.  A.B..  LL.B. 
THOMAS   A.    BOGLE.   LL.B. 
VICTOR  H.  LANE.  C.E.,   LL.B. 
HORACE    L.    WILGUS,    M.S. 
ROBERT   E.   BUNKER,   A.M.,.  LL.B. 
HENRY  M.  BATES,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Dean 
EDWIN    C.    GODDARD.    Ph.B.,   LL.B.,   Secretary 

iOSEPH   H.    DRAKE,   LL.B..   Ph.D. 
OHN    R.    ROOD,    LL.B. 
:DS0N    R.    SUNDERLAND,    A.M.,   LL.B. 
EVANS   HOLBROOK,   A.B.,   LL.B. 
WILLIS   G.   STONER,   A.B.,   LL.B. 
RALPH  W.   AIGLER.  LL.B. 
JOHN   B.   WAITE,   A.B..   LL.B. 
EDGAR  N.  DURFEE,  A.B.,  J.D. 
RICHARD  D.  T.  HOLLISTER,  A.M. 
WILLARD  T.  BARBOUR,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  B.  Litt. 
GROVER  C.   GRISMORE,  A.B.,  J.D. 
ROBERT    G.    DAY.    A.B. 


SPECIAL  LECTURERS 

VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  M.D.,   Ph.D.,   Sc.D.,  I.L.D. 

FRANK  F.  REED,  A.B. 

DALLAS   BOUDEMAN.   M.S. 

EDWARD    S.    ROGERS,   LL.B. 

LAWRENCE  MAXWELL.  LL.D. 

GEORGE  L.  CANFIELD,  A.B. 

CLARENCE  A.  LIGHTNER.  A.B. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Executive 

Dean  H.  M.  BATES,  Professors  E.  C.  GODDARD.  J.  R.  ROOD,  E.  R. 
SUNDERLAND,  and  R.  W.  AIGLER. 

Administrative 

Dean   H    M.  BATES,  Professors  E.  C.  GODDARD,  J.   B.  WAITE,  and 
E.   N.   DURFEE. 
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Library 

Dean   H.   M.   BATES,   Professors  V.   H.  LANE,   H.   L.  WILGUS,  J.   H. 
DRAKE,  and   W.   T.    BARBOUR. 

Attendance 

Dean   H.  M.   BATES.   Professors  E.   C.   GODDARD,  and  V.   H.   LANE. 


STUDENTS* 

THIRD  YEAR  STUDENTS 

William  Charles  Achi,  Jr.,  A.B.  Honolulu,   Hawaii 

Leslie    L^wis    Alexander  Detroit 

Thomas  Edgar  Atkinson  Toledo,   Ohio 

Theron  •  Wilson  Atwood,   Jr.,   A.B.,   DePauw    University  Caro 

William   Earl   Bachop  Shcakleyville,    Pa. 

Chester  Kenneth  Barnard  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lawrence    Daniel    Bartlett  Cleveland,    Ohio 

Lloyd   Edgar  Battles  Baraboo,   Wis. 

Albert  Rodney   Baxter  Brodhead,   Wis. 

Lewis  Rexford   Bebout                                                              •  Ann   Arbor 

Julius   Lanson   Beers,   A.B.  Traverse   City 

Jay  Thompson   Bell,    A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State   College  Ann  Arbor 

Julius  Loeser  Berns  Detroit 

LeRoy   H.    Bibby  Reed  City 

Carl   Binns  Addison 

George  Washington  Bixler,  Ph.B.,  Muhlenberg  College  Easton,   Pa. 

Charles   Harold   Breymann                 •  Toledo,   Ohio 

Cecil   Aunger   Brown  Chicago,    111. 

William  Leo  Cahalan,  A.B.,  University  of  Detroit  Wyandotte 

Burton    Gordon    Cameron  Central  Lake 

William    Salisbury    Cameron  Central  Lake 

Guy  Jeremiah  Carpenter,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

William  Randolph  Carpenter  Marion,  Kans. 
James  Bland  Catlett,  A.B.  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 
Lester  Lefever  Cecil  West  Milton,  Ohio 
George  Cornelius  Claassen,  A.B.,  Findlay  College         Grundy  Center,  Iowa 

James  Peter  Clark  Oakland,  Cal. 

Irwin    Isadore    Cohn  Detroit 

Harry    J.    Connine,    A.B,  Grayling 

Grant   tyle   Cook  Brant 

Leo  Francis  Covey,  A.B.  Coldwater 
Henry  Lye  Cowlin                                                              North  Crystal  Lake,  111. 

Carleton  Hall  Crawford  Bellevue 

Wendell   Francis   Crockett,   A.B.  Wailuku,   Hawaii 

Lloyd  Joseph   Curby  Beaverville,    111. 

Louis  Ferdinand  Dahling  Bozeman,   Mont. 

Jacob   Aric    Dalm  Kalamazoo 

Harry   Charles   Daniels  Elgin,    111. 

Jay    Harold   Den    Herder,    A.B.  Zeeland 

•  A  dagger  (t)  preceding  a  student's  name  signifies  that  he  also  .pur- 
sued studies,  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  in  another  School  or 
College  of  the  University,  indicated  by  an  italic  letter  following  the  name, 
to-wit:  g,  Graduate  School;  a,  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts;  e,  College  of  Engineering;  ea.  College  of  Architecture;  m.  Medical 
School;  p.  College  of  Pharmacy;  h.  Homoeopathic  Medical  School;  d, 
College  of  Dental  Surgery.  The  letter  following  the  name  (without  the 
dagger)  indicates  that  the  student  is  pursuing  a  combined  •  curriculum, 
leading  to   a   degree   in  each   of  the  two. 
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(C.E.),   Georgia  School  of 


Harry  Nathan  Deyo 
Leonard    Patrick    Diederichs 
John  Arthur  Dougherty 
Kenneth   Owen   Doyle 
Maurice    Francis    Dunne 
Ferris    Humphrey    Fitch,    A.B^ 
Fred   Sylvester   Flick,   A.B. 
Samuel  Daniel  Frankel,   B.S 

Technology 
Sherley  Galen 
Ralph  Fesler  Gates,   A.B. 
Harry   G.    Gault,   A.B. 
Robert   Elwyn   Gleason 
Robert  Milton  Goodrich 
Benjamin   Berul  Gordon 
Elmer  Hiram  Groefsema,  A.B. 
Frank  Marion  Gunter 
John  Giffert  Gutekunst 
Philip    Alan    Hadsell 
Reuel  Roy  Hah 
Marion   Scribner   Harlan 
Merwin  Haven 
Abner  Lowrie  Heisler 
Jules  Joseph   Herbert,   A.B. 
Harry    Reynolds    Hewitt,    A.B. 
Jay    Frank    Heydon 
Oliver  Charles  Heywood,  A.B. 
Louis  Jesse  Holther 
Eugene  Bernard  Houseman,   A.B. 
Glenn    Allen   Howland 
Lathrop  Williams  Hull 
Louis  Cecil  Hurwich 
Harry  Emmanuel  Johnson,  A.B. 
Walter  Lee  Johnson,  A.B.,  Trinity  College  (AT.  C.) 
James  Fayette  Jones 
Nathan  Maurice  Kaufman 
Alfred   Pruden   Kelley 
Nathan    Beal    Kelly 
Bernard  William  Kemper 
Frank   Earl  Kenney 

Haddon    Spurgeon    Kirk,    A.B.,    Illinois    University 
Francis   Julian   Kleeman 
Alexander  John  Knox,  A  B.,  Huron  College 
Walter  William  Kohler,  A.B.,  Wesley  an  University 
Paul    Alexander    Krueger  - 
Herbert  Will  Lamb,  E.M.,   Lehigh   University 
Henry   Knowlton  Lane,   A.B. 
Myer  Barnett  Lavine 
Arthur   Hurd   Lee 
Charles  Hermon  Lemmon,  Jr. 
Morris    Levinkind  ■ 
Leslie  William  Lisle,  A.B. 
Clarence  Albert   Lokker,   A.B.,   Hope  College 
Arthur  Stanley  Loveland,  B.S.,  Pomona  College 
Harrison  Logan  McCarthy,  A.B.,  Mount   Union  College 
Don  Bradford  McCloud 
Thurman    Lovejoy    McCormick 
David  Archibald  Macdonald 
Thomas   Francis   McDonald 
Ralph   Albion  McGinnis 
Forest  E.  McKee 
Morris  Chapman  Madison 

Melville  Catlos  Mason,  Ph.B.,  Brown  University 
Albert   Alexandre   Mattson 


Rockford 

Iron    River 

Kankakee,   111. 

Menominee 

Springfield,    111. 

Stockbridge 

Hazleton,   Pa. 


Atlanta,   Ga. 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Columbia   City,   Ind. 

Flint 

Sandusky 

Port  Huron 

New  London,   Conn. 

Mountain  Home,  Idaho 

Indianapolis,    Ind. 

State  Center,  Iowa 

Cassopolis 

Anoka,  Minn. 

Hudson 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Ravenna,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Hartford 

Traverse    City 

Berwyn,  111. 

Ogden,  Utah 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

East  Lake 

Apex,  N.  C. 

Geneva,  Minn. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Elgin,   111. 

Coopersville 

Spearfish,  S.  Dak. 

Miles   City,    Mont. 

Mansfield,    111. 

Terre   Haute,    Ind. 

Monango,  N.  Dak. 

Rendham,  Pa. 

Michigan    City,    Ind. 

Adrian 

Ann  Arbor 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Manchester,   Ala. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Chicago,    111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Holland 

Bonsall,   Cal. 

Leetonia,  Ohio 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Joplin,    Mo. 

Muskegon 

Independence,    Iowa 

Leon,   Iowa 

Dublin,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Rupert,  Vt. 

Lead,   S.    Dak. 
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Herman    Rudolph    Miller  Chicago,    111. 

Peter    Anthony    Miller  Detroit 

Lester    Stock    Moll  Detroit 

Robert   Burns   Murchie  Traverse   City 

Shelby  Green  Ogden  Paris,  111. 

Irwin  Stanley  Olscn  Chicago,  111. 

William  Laurie  Owen,  A.B.  Covingrton,  Tenn. 

Henry  William   Petersen,  A.B.  East  Chicago,   Ind. 

Peter  Oliver  Phillips  Glendive,  Mont. 

Barnard   Pierce,   A.B.  Lansing 

Harry  Nicholas  Pritzker,  B.S.,  Northwestern   University  Chicago,   111. 

Bland   Allen   Pugh  Albion 

Reno    Paul    Ransom  Detroit 

Harry    Dale    Reber  Fremont 

Albert   Frazier  Ross  Kansas  City,   Kans. 

Herbert  Blaine  Rudolph,  A.B.,  University  of  South  Dakota  Canton,  S.  Dak. 

John  Einar  Sanders                                      ^  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Way  land  Hall  Sanford,  AB.,  Amherst  College  Duluth,  Minn. 

Donald  McMorris  Sarbaugh  Goshen,  Ind. 

Oscar  Carl  Sattinger  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Harry   Simeon   Scheinman  Detroit 

Myron   Alton    Schlissel  Detroit 

Fred    Nelson    Searl  Mason 

Charles  Gault  Seidel  Elgin,  111. 

Donald  Wesley  Sessions  Lansing 

Douglas    Forrest    Smith  Council    Bluffs,    Iowa 

t James    Geddes    Staley,    A.B.,    g  Battle    Creek 
W.    R.   Barksdale   Stevens,    A.B.,    University  of  Mississippi 

Hattiesburg,    Miss. 

Albert  Earl  StoU  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

John   Perry   Sturges  Cleveland,    Ohio 

Walter  Joseph  Thalheimer,  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  University 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jacob   Andrew   Tolonen  Ann  Arbor 

Harry   Milton  Tompkins  Herington,   Kans. 

Hampton  Grover  Wall  Pasadena,*  Cal. 

John    Rhoades    Watkins,    A.B.  Saint    Johns 

Charles  Pierre  Wattles,  A.B.  Detroit 

Walter  William  Wensinger  Fremont,  Ohio 

John  Edwin  Wheeler  Marion,  Kans. 

Roman  Casimir  Widmann  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Edgar  Morgan  Williams  Akron,  Ohio 

Frank   Eugene    Williams  Saint   Louis,    Mo. 

Homer  Hanson  Williams  Hamilton,   111. 

Charles    McVeigh   Willits  Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Frank  H.  Wisner  Ann  Arbor 
Chester  Burton  Wray,  Ph.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College     Altoona,  Pa. 

Sol  Williston  Wyman  Cleveland,   Ohio 

SECOND  YEAR  STUDENTS 

John   Quincy  Adams,  A.B.  Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Robert  Moffat  Allan  Detroit 

William   Coit  Allee,   A.B.,   Princeton    University  Detroit 

James  Madison  Barrett,  Jr.,  A.B.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Arthur  Paul  Bogue  Ann  Arbor 

tLucius  Comstock  Boltwood,  A.B.,   Yale  University,  g  Grand  Rapids 

Merchant  Bliss  Bowman  Martin,  Ohio 

William  Franklin  Brown,  A.B.,  Mercer  University  White  City,   Fla. 

Edward  Clarence  Butler  Arion,   Iowa 

Raymond  Alfred  Butler  Highland  Park 

Rolla  Louis  Carpenter,   A.B.,  Princeton    University  Detroit 
James  Henry  Cartwright,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  University 

Oregon,   111. 
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Howard    Burnside    Coblentz,    A.B.,    Washington    and    Jefferson 


College 
Samuel  Louis  Cohen,  A.B. 
John  Paul   Golden 

Joseph   Baker   Comstock,   A.B.,  Dartmouth   College 
John  Vincent  Cotton,  A.B.,  Centre  College 
Glenn  Monroe  Coulter,  A.B. 
Kenneth  Keith  Cox 
Daniel    Henry   Cronin,    A.B. 
Robert   Goss   ^ay,   A.B.,   Mount    Union   College 
oseph  Michael  Donnelly,  A.B.,  College  of  St.  Thomas 


^. 


Erie,  Pa. 

Virginia,  Minn. 

Clairon 

Alpena 

Akron,  Ohio 

Chittenango,   N.   Y. 

Rose,  Kans. 

Ann   Arbor 

Alliance,    Ohio 

Ontonagon 

obert  Hiram  Dunn,  A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  A.M.,  ibid 

Madison,  Wis. 
Roland  Glen  Dunn  Madison,  Wis. 

Henry    Ide    Eager  Mount    Vernon,    Wash. 

Harold  Mulkey  Easley  Detroit 

Douglas    Stilwill   Elliott  Sioux   Falls,    S.    Dak. 

Louis   Bart  Emerman  Erie,   Pa. 

iohn  Martin  Erwin,  A.B.  Groton,  S.  Dak. 

Donald  Arthur  Finkbeiner  Perrysburg,  Ohio 

John  Francis  Foran,  A.B.  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Willie  Forbus,  B.S.,  University  of  Mississippi  Laurel,  Miss. 

Leland   Stanford   Forrest,   A.B.,    University   of  Arkansas 

Siloam    Sjprings,    Ark. 
Raymond  Archibald  Fox 
Melvin  Ralph  Gombrig,  a 
Edward  James   Gorman 
Douglas  Allan  Graham,  A.B. 
Leon  Greenebaum,  A.B. 

Henry   George   Gress,   A.B.,  Juniata  College 
Edward  Murray  Grinnell,  A.B.,  Yale  University 
Robert  Louis  Grinnell,  A.B.,    Yale   University 
Reese  Aurelius  Hall 

Lester  Blaine  Harper,  A.B.,   Wabash  College 
Walter  William   Harris,   A.M.,   Bucknell   University 
HeniV   Curtis   Hart,   A.B.,  Kalamazoo   College 
Lester  Sander  Hecht,  Ph.B.,  Dickinson  College 
Oris   Wesley   Helsel 
William    Harrison    Hodges 

Tames  Frank  Houghton,  A.B.,  James  Millikin   University 
David   Isadore   Hubar,   A.B. 
Henry  Kirkwood  Huber 
George    Francis   Hurley,    A.B. 
Edward  McKeehan  Johnston,  A.B. 
William  Stephen  Kammerer 

Clarence   Klinger,   A.B.,    Ohio   Wesley  an   University 
Frank  Sidney  Kremer,  B.S.,  South  Dakota  State  College 

Brookings,    S.    Dak 
Athol  Eugene  Later  Rigby,  Idaho 

Hector   Arthur   McCrimmon  Caseville 

Lester  A.  Meeks,  A.B.,  Indiana  University  Galveston,  Ind. 

Joe   Meyer  Detroit 

Alexander    Salisbury    Montague,    B.S.,    Cornell    University  Howell 


Wichita,  Kans. 

Chicago,  111. 

Princeton,  111. 

Detroit 

Newton,  Kans. 

Meyersdale,   Pa. 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Lawrence,    Kans. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Lewisburg,   Pa. 

Kalamazoo 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Pratt,   Kans. 

Kingsley 

Petersburg,  111. 

Detroit 

Tipton,   Iowa 

Chicago,    111. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Lima,   Ohio 


Hov;ard  Emrys  Morse,  A.B. 

Marcus   Randall   Morton 

Benjamin   Snively  Motter 

Francis  James   Murphy 

Charles  Joseph  Newland,  A.B.,  Washington  State  College 

John  David  Nichols 

Amos  Frank  Paley 

Alejandro  Jose   Panlilio 

John  James  Poleski 

Philip  Clivc  Potts,  A.B. 

Louis  Joseph   Reisch 


Dillon,   Mont. 

Plummer,    Idaho 

Lima,   Ohio 

Flint 

Ritzville,  Wash. 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Pampanga,    P.    I. 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Springfield,   III. 
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Alex  James  Rogoski 

Alonzo  Clemens  Ruihley 

Tames  Elwood  Ryan 

Dwite   Hayden   Schaffner,   A.M.,  Bucknell   University 

Tesse  Morrison  Seabright,  A.B.,  W abash  College 

William  Chauncey  Searl 

Daniel  Norman  Simons 

Frederick  Vernon  Slocum,  A.B. 

Edward  Otis  Snethen,  A.B.,  Marion  College 

Charles  Leonard  Sjtrauss,   A.B.,  Allegheny   College 

Clarence  JFames  Tannehill,  A.B.,  Antioch  College 

James   William   Thomas,   A.B. 

Guillermo  Zosimo  Villanueva,  A.B.,  Silliman  Institute 

Lester  Benson  Vincent,  A.B.,  State  College  of  Washington 

William    Wallace    Visscher,    A.B.,    Hope    College 


George    Raymond    Whitmer 
Earl    Locb    Wiener,    A.B. 
Ross   Frederick   Wilkins 
George  Ward  Williams 

FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Oscar  Abraham   Adel 

Rutgers  Alexander 

Emil  Anneke,  a 

Barker  Douros  Bairam,   A.B.,   Ohio   University 

Simon  Peyton  Baker,  a 

Arthur   Bohn 

Robert  John  Bradfield 

Hugo  Edward  Braun,  A.B. 

Leavitt  James   Bulkley,   a 

William   Edward   Burby,   a 

Louis    Edward    Burke 

Ronald  Augustus  Butler,  A.B. 

Alvin  Stephen  Buzbee,  a 

Leo  John  Carrigan^ 

James   Blaine  Cashln,   B.S.,   Fisk   University 

James  Emile  Chenot,  A.B. 

Charles  Suskin  Cohn 

Herman  Tucker  Cohn,   a 

t Floyd  Whitney  Cone,  a 

Rolland  Earl  Corbin 

Herman  Allan  DeLano 

Earl  George  Dorfner 

Waldo  Tohn  Duddleson 

Duke   Wellington   Dunbar 

Gaius    Herbert    Dunlap 

Theodore    Henry    Elferdink,    A.B.,   Hope    College 

Frank   Gustavus   Everts 

Leslie  George  Field 

Holland    Fletcher    Fla    Havhan 

Isadore  D.  Friedman 

Donald  Frederick  Geddes,  A.B.,  Williams  College 

Charles   Lazarus   Goldstein,   a 

Abraham  Jacob  Gornetzky,  a 

Charles  Lucien  Gray 

Charles    Louis    Haas,   0 

Lloyd   Bradford  Hart,   A.B.,  Adrian  College 

tHyatt  Clair  Hatch,  a 

Horace  Starbuck  Haworth,  A.B.,  Whittier  College 

Emanuel  Herman  Heimann 

Victor  Harold  Herbert,  a 

Samuel   Henley   Hill,   a 

Charles  Harrison  Hobart 

t Glenn  Leroy  Hollenbeck.  a 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Archbold,  Ohio 

Mount  Pleasant 

Falls  Creek,   Pa. 

Bellaire,  Ohio 

Ithaca 

Houghton 

Ann  Arbor 

Walkerton,  Ind. 

Saegertown,   Pa. 

West  Alexander,   Pa. 

Detroit 

Bais,  P.   1. 

Chesaw,  Wash. 

Holland 


Sioux    City,    Iowa 

Shreveport,    La. 

Ann   Arbor 

Primghar,  Iowa 


Detroit 

Grand  Ledge 

Bay  City 

Paphos,   Cyprus 

Plainville,  111. 

Lockport,   111. 

Bay  City 

Saginaw 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ypsilanti 

Ann  Arbor 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lapeer 

Decatur,  Ala. 

Detroit 

Portland,  Ore. 

Springfield,  111. 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Kalamazoo 

Ord,  Nebr. 

East  Ely,  Nev. 

Quincy,   111. 

Holly 

Holland 

Fresno,   Cal. 

Manistee 

Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Tawas  City 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Canton,  Kans. 

Braddock,    Pa. 

Adrian 

Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

Chicago,  111. 

Detroit 

Arkansas'  City,   Kans. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Capac 
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Lazif  School 


Ward  Morris  Hopkins,  a 

Edward  Murray  Hudson 

Eric  Edward  Humpsch 

Warren  Tames  Huss 

Charles  Edgar  Hutton,  a 

Hepburn  Ingham 

Neal   Dow   Ireland 

Sydney    Arthur    Jacobs 

Harold   Bray  J[ohnson 

Rudolph    Martin   Johnson 

Walter  Oscar  Red  Johnson 

Lawrence   Beers-Tones 

I-.ee   Everett  Joslyn,   Jr.,   a 

Charles  Lott  Kaufman,  0 

Russell   Kehoe,   A.B.,   Hanover   College 

Eugene    Dexter    Kirkby,    a 

Edward   Knuff,    a 

t Frank  Frederick  Kolbe,   A.Bm  fl[ 

John  Piminx  Lake,  A.B.,  University  of  Arkansas 

Oscar  Parmenas  Lambert 

John  William  Langs,  a 

Laurence  (Dominic)  Denny  Larke,  a 

Milton  August  Le^drach 

R.   Harry  Leslie,  a 

Abraham  Jacob   Levin,   A.B. 

Archie    R.    Lcvine 

Raymond   McKinley   Lewis 

Don  M.  Lillie,  a 

Harold   F.    Lusk 

Malcolm    Innes    MacGregor 

Don  Townsend  McKone 

William  Charles  Gordon  McLeod 

Edward   Maximillion  Martinek 

Edouard  William  Massie 

Ben  Buford  Mathews,  A.B.,  University  of  Arkansas 

Joseph  Matsen,  B.S.,  State  College  of  Washington 

Peter   Mihelchich 

George    William    Miller 

tDe  Thurston  Mosier,  a 

tCyril  Harold  Motulsky,  a 

t George  Ignatius  Murphy,  a 

Willis   Dean  Nance,   a 

Frank  Ford  Nesbit,  a 

J.    Richard    Newman 

Fred  Reginald   Northway 

Harold  Anthony  O'Connell 

William  Bernard   O'Connell 

James    Don    O'Connor 

tGeorge  Lewis  Ohrstrom,  a 

John    Seymour    Fowler    Orr 

Edgar  Russell  Paige,  a 

Frank  Harlan  Palmer,  A.B.,  Ohio  University 

William    Crane    Palmer 

Clarence    Knox    Patterson,    a 

George  Arthur   Pelgrim,    A.B.,   Hope   College 

Robert    Taylor    Perry 

Ferdinand   Paul   Petermann,    a 

Thomas  Earl  Phillips,  A.B.,    William  and   Vashti  College  Viola,  111. 

Samuel  Goodwin  Pickus  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Lisle  Leo  Pollock,  a  Decatur 

tisadorc  Harris  Polozker,  A.B.,  a  Detroit 

Frank  Edward  Quinlan  Ann  Arbor 

Alfredo  Ramos,  A.B.,  William  Jewell  College  Calumpit  Bulacan,  P.  I. 

Franklin  Peleg  Randall,  a  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Centcrville,  N.  Y. 

Monroe,   La. 

Northport 

Three  Rivers 

Sioux  City,   Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Florence,    Kans. 

Detroit 

Tekonsha 

Ishpeming 

Youngstown,   Ohio 

Elgin,   111. 

Detroit 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio 

Jeffersonville,    Ind. 

Jackson 

Johnstown,    Pa. 

Ann  Arbor 

DeQueen,  Ark. 

Pennsboro,  W.  Va. 

Port  Huron 

Rogers 

Vermilion,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Houghton 

Adrian 

Coopersville 

Elsie 

Ypsilanti 

Jackson 

Woodstock,  Ont. 

Menominee 

Bessemer 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

•    Bickleton,  Wash. 

Calumet 

Utahville,     Pa. 

Muskogee,  Okla. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Harbor  Beach 

Chicago,   111. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Albion 

Durand 

Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Mount   Pleasant 

Johnstown,    Pa. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tecumseh 

Deckerville 

Thornville,  Ohio 

El   Dorado,    Kans. 

Pontiac 

Holland 

Flint 

Laurium 


Students 
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Clarence   Augustus   Reid  Circleville,    Ohio 
Edward  John   Richards,   A.B.,   Bucknell   University.   A.M.,   ibid 

Homestead,    Pa. 

Dean   Marvin  Richmond  A^n  Arbor 

iohn  Carl  Roberts  East  Saint  Louis,   111. 

>avid  Theodore  Rosenthal,  A.B.  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Henrietta  Elizabeth   Rosenthal,  A.B.,  A.M.                                        Ann  Arbor 

Turner  McKinley  Rudesill,  a  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

lames  Wirth  Sargent,  a  Wichita,  Kans. 

Leland  Nye  Scofield  Sterling,  Colo. 

David  Elder  Shartel  Neosho,  Mo. 

John    Simpson  Jackson 

Samuel   Jacob    Slavens,   a  Oak   Hill,    Ohio 

CarltonFessenden  Small,  a  New  London,  Conn. 


Delos  Grosvenor  Smith,   a 

Henry  W.  Smith 

Read  Smith,  a 

Winter  Nicholas   Snow,   A.B.,  Hillsdale  College 

tRobert  Henry  Somerville,  a 

Oscar  Allen  Stafford 

George   William   Struckmann 

Carl  Henry  Stuhrberg,  A.B.,  Adrian  College 

Laureston  Oliver  Tclfer 

William  Henry  Temple,   A.B.,  Howard  University 

Walter  Roscoe  Osborne  Tonkin,  a 

Clifford  Martin  Toohy,  a 

Irving   Samuel  Toplon 

Lowell  Hafner  Tuttle 

Sylvester  Raymond  Urbanski,  A.B.,  5"*.  John's  University 

George  Freeman  Wales 

Fred   Ralph   Walter,   a 

Frank  Leonard  Walters,  A.B. 

Ralph  Lane  Warren 

Lester  Elba  Waterbury,  a 

tOwen  Jefferson  Watts,  a 

Carl  May  Weideman 

tHenry  Herman  Weideman,   a 

Robert  Harold  Wilson 

tConson  Cummins  Wilson,  a,  g 

Rollin  Robbins   Winslow 

George  Byron  Wolfe 

Ernest  Luttrell  Zeigler 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


Ionia 

Tyro,  Ark. 

Ann  Arbor 

Mars  Hill,   Me. 

Ann  Arbor 

Chariton,  Iowa 

Berwyn,   111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Sarnia,  Ont. 

Detroit 

Edwardsburg 

Leslie 

Chicago,   111. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Detroit 

Lansing 

Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

Chicago,   111. 

Wagoner,  Okla. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

Saint  Joseph 

Bradford,   Pa. 

Maysvilie,  Ky. 


Jackson,  Tenn. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Malad  City,  Idaho 

Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Elyria,   Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Gonzaga   University  JHavre,   Mont. 

University  of  South   Carolina 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Plymouth 
llobert  Carter  Tucker,  LL.B.,  Kansas  City  School  of  Law    Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lynn  M.  Whipple  Benton  Harbor 

Roy  Ulysses  Woods,  A.B.,  University  of  Oklahoma  Verden,  Okla. 

The  students  named  below,  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  also  pursued  studies  in  the  Law  School,  although 
not   registered  in   the   combined   curriculum: 

David  Charles  Holub  Akron,  Ohio 

Raymond  F.  Kahle  Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

De  Thurston  Mosier  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Cyril  Harold  Motulsky  Dubuque,   Iowa 


Elmore  John  Blackert 

Donald  Kouzer  Brown 

Ralph  Harding  Jones 

John    Francis   Jordan,    A.B. 

Walter  Charles   Kelsey 

Robert  Porter  Lane,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Alfred  Joseph   DeLorimier,   A.B. 

William  Cottrell   Pender,   LL.B., 

John    Edward   Tighe 


College  of  Pharmacy 


FACULTY 

HARRY  B.   HUTCHINS,  LL.D.,  President 

EDWARD    D.    CAMPBELL,    B.S. 

MOSES    GOMBERG,    Sc.D. 

S.    LAWRENCE    BIGELOW,    Ph.D. 

JULIUS   O.   SCHLOTTERBECK,   Ph.C,   Ph.D.,  Dean 

ALVISO   B.    STEVENS,    Ph.C,   Ph.D.,   Secretary 

LEE   H.    CONE,    Ph.D. 

DAVID   M.   LICHTY.   Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  J.   HALE,   Ph.D. 

HOBART   H.   WILLARD,   Ph.D. 

ROBERT    J.    CARNEY,    A.B. 

HARRY  N.  COLE.  A.B.,  M.S. 

JAMES    E.    HARRIS.    Ph.D. 

ROY    K.    McALPINE,   A.B. 

CLIFFORD   C.   GLOVER,   Ph.C,   M.S. 

CLIFFORD    C    MELOCHE,    Ph.D. 

ALFRED   L.   FERGUSON,   B.Pd.,   Ph.D. 

CHESTER  C   SCHOEPFLE,  B.Ch.E. 

EARL  C  SHERRARD,  M.S. 

Assistants 
EDWARD  M.   HONAN,  A.B. 
EDWARD    A.    RYKENBOER,    M.S. 
FRANK   C    VIBRANS,   A.B. 
GALO   W.   BLANCO,  M.S. 
EDGAR    C    BRITTON.    A.B. 
NORBERT  A.   LANGE.   A.B. 
HAROLD   R.   WELLS,   B.S. 
FRED   C   HAHN,   B.S. 
JAMES    D.    TODD,    B.Ch.E. 
ALEXANDER   D.   WEBB.    B.S. 
WESLEY   MINNIS,    M.S. 
SHERWOOD   M.    PINKERTON,  Jr.,   B.Ch. 
JOSEPH   S.   RICHTIG.   B.S. 


STUDENTS* 

Haji  Hassan  Ahmad,  Ph.G.,   Valparaiso   University  S           Lahore,  India 

Arthur   Edwin   Anderson         Ph.C.  Jamestown,    N.    Y. 

Anne   Louise  •  Ashton         B.S.  Ypsilanti 

Lawrence  Atkinson,   Ph.C,   Purdue   University  B.S.                        Holly 

•  The  abbreviations  following  the  name  indicate  the  degree  for 
which  the  student  is  studying.  Where  instead  the  letter  S  is  given, 
the  student  is  pursuing  miscellaneous  studies  without  being  registered  as  a 
candidate  for  a  degree.  A  dagger  (t)  preceding  a  student's  name  signifies 
that  he  has  pursued  studies,  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  in 
another  School  or  College  of  the  University,  indicated  by  an  italic  letter 
following  the  name,  to-wit:  a.  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts; 
e,  College  of  Engineering;  ea,  College  of  Architecture;  m.  Medical  School; 
If  Law  School;  h.  Homoeopathic  Medical  School;  d.  College  of  Dental 
Surgery. 
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Otis  Neukom  Auer,  Ph.B.,  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 


Rhea   Elizabeth    Barbarin         B.S. 

Clare   Harry   Beverly         S 

Alfred   Freeman  Black         B.S. 

Bernard  Bosnian         B.S. 

Ellis   J.    Braman         Ph.C. 

Baxter   Latham    Broadwell         B.S. 

Robert  George  Brown,  B.S.         Ph.G. 

Harold   Jennings   Burchfield         Ph.G. 

Clarence  Louis  Butler         B.S. 

George  Raymond  Byrnes         B.S. 

Rufus  Louis  Carr        Ph.G. 

James   Archibald    Congo         Ph.C. 

Ernest   Ransom   Crandall,    Ph.C.         B.S. 

Herbert  Charles  Crandall         Ph.G. 

Andrew  Jackson  Cromer         B.S. 

Don    Virgil    Cross         Ph.C. 

Edwin  Walter  Crysler         Ph.C. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Dunlap         B.S. 

Verne  Guy  Eaegle         Ph.G. 

Ralph    Bryan   Fast         B.S. 

George  Karl  Finzel.    Ph.G.         B.S. 

Jennings  Alexander  Fleischbein         Ph.G. 

Normal  Carl   Fliegcl         B.S. 

Earl   Jackson    Foster         Ph.C. 

Chester  George  Fuss         B.S. 

Harold  Watson  Gaudy        Ph.G. 

Paul   Eugene   Gibson         Ph.C. 

Leo  Lawrence  Goss        Ph.G. 


B.S. 

Staunton,  111. 

Frceland 

Ann  Arbor 

Traverse  City 

Holland 

Leslie 

Springfield,   111. 

Pigeon 

Mesick 

Marlette 

Laingsburg 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Port   Huron 

Petoskey 

Manistee 

Sturgis 

Minerva,    Ohio 

Littleton,  Colo. 

Elba,  N.  Y. 

Saint  Johns 

Celina,   Ohio 

Monroe 

Ironwood 

Sebewaing 

Rushville,    N.    Y. 

Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Ypsilanti 

Three   Oaks 

Coldwater 


Seth  Parker  Grandy,  Ph.C,  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

B.S.  North  East,  Pa. 

Elmer  William  Grunow         B.S.  Detroit 

John  James  Hardenburg         B.S.  Brocton,   N.   Y. 

Joseph   Lester   Hay  man         B.S.  Murray   City,    Ohio 

Guy  Frank  Heim        Ph.G.  Berrien  Springs 

S  Berdiansk,   Russia 

Ph.C.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

C.  Wolverine 

Ph.G.  Ishpeming 

Ph.C.  Oberlin,   Ohio 

Royal   Oak 

B.S.  Grand    Rapids 


Abraham  Meyer  Helbach 
Lawrence  Clayton  Heustis 
Dougal   James    Hillier         Ph. 
Edgar  William  Holmgren 
Eugene  LaVerne  Jackson 
Harold   Erskine   Kenaga        B.S. 
William    Eugene    Kirchgessner 


Everett  William  Kratz         Ph.C.  Leipsic,  Ohio 

William  James  McGill         B.S.  Detroit 

Herschel  Brian   Mc Williams         B.S.  Plainville,   Ind. 
Frederick  Ernest  Marsh,  Ph.G.,   Cr  eight  on  College  of  Pharmacy, 

B.S.  Omaha,    Nebr. 

Clayton  Bradley  Matteson         B.S.  Mason 

John  Fredrick   Maulbetsch         B.S.  Ann  Arbor 

Edward  David  Mayo         Ph.G.  South  Haven 

John  Gibson  Mead        Ph.C.  Nashville 

Nicholas   deSales   Miller         B.S.  Ronkonkoma,   N.    Y. 

Harold  Fildew  Millman         B.S.  Saint  Johns 

Joseph  Isadore  Millner        B.S.  Detroit 

John  Earle  Naylor        Ph.G.  Ann  Arbor 


Irma  Marie  Neumann         Ph.C. 
Henry  Nicholas   Oellrich         B.S. 
Edgar  Theophilus  Olson         B.S. 
Clarence   Blaine   Omarah 
Thomas  Joseph  O'Marra 
Harold  Allen  Osborne,  A.B., 
Leonard   Vincent   Pearson 
Ethel  Marion  Person,  Ph.C. 


Ph.G. 

Universitv 
B.S. 
B.S. 


of  Nebraska 


Ann  Arbor 

Narrowsburg,   N.    Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

.    Eureka,   111. 

Romulus,  N.  Y. 

B.S.     Genoa,  Nebr. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 
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Donald  Andrew   Phillips         Ph.C.  Fenton 

Margaret  Jessie  Pietz         S  Saginaw 

tLawrence   Henry   Planz,   e         B.S.  Marlette 

Alvah  Joseph  Pope         Ph.C.  Detroit 

Justin  Lawrence  Powers         B.S.  Homer 

George   Raymond   Reesy         Ph.G.  Worland,   Wyo. 

William  Edward  Regan        S  Ann  Arbor 

Fred   Lee   Rehor        B.S.  Hastings 

William   Samuel   Reveno         B.S.  Detroit 

Carl  Louis  Rominger         Ph.C.  Ann  Arbor 

Raymond  Sylvester  Ross         Ph.C.  Ann  Arbor 

Maurice    Lane    Rushmore         B.S.  Old    Mission 

tLawrence   Magnus   Rutz,   a         B.S.  Detroit 

Harvey  Eugene  Sayles         B.S.  Yale 

Merman    Granville    Saylor         B.S.  Chicago,    111. 

William  Frederick  Carl   Schanz         S  Ann  Arbor 

Harry   John    Schultz         Ph.C.  Bay    City 

Manley  Irving  Shaw         B.S.  Pontiac 

Donald  Henry  Shields        Ph.C.  Lewiston,   111. 

Andrew  David   Smedberg,   Jr.         B.S.  Ishpeming 

Granger  Morris   Smiley         B.S.  Olean,   N.    Y. 

tAnna   Amelia   Smith,    a        Ph.C.  Greenwood,    N.    Y. 
John  Henry  Smith        Ph.C.                                       Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan 

Leroy  Grant  Snow         B.S.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Jacob  Kent   Spink        Ph.C.  Mason 

Ray  Earl   Spokes        B.S.  Ann  Arbor 

Harold  Charles  Storich        B.S.  Berrien  Springs 

Schuyler  William  Stratton        Ph.G.  Castle,  N.  Y. 

Pauline  Maud  Tessmer        Ph.C.  Ann  Arbor 

Russell  Anthony  Thomas        B.S.  Lawton 

Harold  Jay  Thorburn         Ph.C.  Mason 
Carl  Haskell  Thorington         Ph.C.                                         Northampton,   Mass. 

MerVin   Wilfred   Tomlin         B.S.  Port    Huron 

Howell   Louis   Vai     Gorden         Ph.G.  Albion 

Abram  Van  Loo        Ph.C.  Zeeland 

Max  Hodges  Vann        B.S.  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Henry  Carr  Varnum         Ph.G.  Jonesville 

Irene   Dorothy   Ruth   Vokes        Ph.C.  Detroit 

Graham   R.   Walker         Ph.C.  Cheyenne,   Wyo. 

John   Philip  Walsh        S  Saint   Ignace 

tElba  Emanuel  Watson,   B.L.,  g        B.S.  Grand  Rapids 

Edward   Cecil   Watts        Ph.G.  Peru,   111. 

Elmer   Hauser  Wirth        B.S.  Sandusky,   Ohio 

Walter  Harold  Wistrand         B.S.  Menominee 

Florence  Helen  Wixson,  A.B.         B.S.  Caro 

Merle   Melvin   Woodward         B.S.  Springville,    N.    Y. 

James  Alexander  Wyman         B.S,  Gloversville,  N.  V- 


Homoeopathic  Medical  School 


FACULTY 


HARRY  B.   HUTCHINS,  LL.D.,  President 

VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

WARREN    P.    LOMBARD,   M.D.,   Sc.D. 

WILBERT   B.   HINSDALE,   M.S.,   A.M.,  M.D„  Dean 

WILLIS   A.   DEWEY,   M.D.,   Secretary 

CLAUDIUS  B.   KINYON,   M.D. 

FREDERICK    G.    NOVY,    M.D.,    Sc.D. 

G.    CARL    HUBER,    M.D. 

ALDRED   S.    WARTHIN,    M.D..    Ph.D. 

DEAN  W.    MYERS,   M.D. 

HUGH   M.    BEEBE.   M.D. 

ROLLO   E.   McCOTTER.   M.D. 

GEORGE  I.   NAYLOR,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Recorder 

JOHN   F.   BLINN,  M.S.,  M.D. 

Assistants 

CAMP   C.   THOMAS,   B.S. 
ROBERT  H.  CRISWELL,  M.D. 
DAVID    B.    HAGERMAN,   M.D. 
HUGH  R.  HILDEBRANT.  A.B.,  M.D. 
HOWARD   M.   HOLCOMB,   M.D. 
FLOYD    R.    TOWN,    M.D. 
WILLY  C.   R.   VOIGT.   Min.E. 


STUDENTS* 

RESIDENT  PRACTITIONERS 

John   Ferguson   Blinn,    B.S.,   New  Mexico  College   of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanical  Arts,  M.S.,  ibid,  M.   D.  Ann  Arbor 

Robert  Harold  Criswell,   M.D.  Quincy,   111. 

David  Benjamin  Hagemian,  M.D.  Grand  Kapids 

Philip  Eggleston  Haynes,  A.B.,  Bethel  College,  M.D.  Howell,  Ky. 

Hugh    Rannells    Uildebrant,    A.B.,    M.D.  Ann    Arbor 

Howard  Morton  Holcombe,   M.D.  Chateaugay,   N.   Y. 

Robert  Scott  Ideson,  M.D.  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Floyd   Raymond  Town,    M.D.  Ann  Arbor 

*  A  dagger  (t)  preceding  a  student's  name  signifies  that  he  has  pur- 
sued studies,  for  the  year  or  a  part  of  the  year,  in  another  School  or  Col- 
lege of  the  University,  indicated  by  an  italic  letter  following  the  name, 
to-wit:  a,  Collcj^e  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  e.  College  of  En- 
gineering; ea.  College  of  Architecture;  m.  Medical  School;  /,  Law  School; 
p.  College  of  Pharmacy;  d,  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  The  letter  (without 
the  dagger)  indicates  that  the  student  is  pursuing  a  combined  curriculum 
leading  to  a  degree  in  each  of  the  two. 
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Homcootathic  Medical  School 


FOURTH  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Victor  William   Bergstrom  Bay  City 

Fred   J.    Cady  Mason 

Lloyd    Ralph    Clay  Angola,    Ind. 

Harold  Francis  Closz,  B.S.,   Central  College-  Webster  City,   Iowa 

Frank  Alvin   Howland,    M.D.,   Bennett   Medical   College  Adrian 

Jens   Andreas   William- Johnson  Castana,    Iowa 

Charles    Maggio  Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Clifford   Bagley   Mandeville  Bartlesville,   Okla. 

Edward  McNee   Mead  Ann  Arbor 

Ralph  Stanley  Stouffer,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College 

Hagerstown,    Md. 
Camp    Chandler   Thomas,    B.S.,    Kalamazoo    College  Ann    Arbor 

tWilly   Karl   Rudolf   Voigt.    E.    Min.,    University.  */  Freiburg,    B.S., 

ibid,  g .  Charlottenbrunn,    Germany 

Bernard  Henry  Vollertsen  Rochester,  N.    Y. 

Charles    Clements    Wolcott,    B.S.,    Kansas    State    Agricultural 

College  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

THIRD  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Garth    Wilkinson    Boerickc 

Linn  John    Boyd 

John  David  Coons,  A.B.,  Wabash  College 

Clayton  Sprague  Emery 

Lewis   William   Grice 

Harry  Washington  Grover 

Animi   Lloyd  Johnson 

Byron   Walter    Malfroid 

Charles  Burdette  Pillsbury 

Oliver  Riggle 

John  Henry  Staacke 

Edward    Clinton    Stebbins,    B.S.,    Hobart    College 

Hugh  John   Strathearn,    A.B.,   Adrian   College 


San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Lansing 

Lebanon,  Ind. 

Kenton,   Ohio 

Saint   Clair 

Ann  Arbor 

San   Bernardino,   Cal. 

Houghton 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Freewater,   Ore. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Jackson 


SECOND  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Guy  Rexford  Bullen 

James   Krotzer   Durling,    A.B.,    B.S.,   Hiram   College 

Charles    Iden    Kidd 

Richard  Benjamin  Penzotti,  A.B.,   Albion  College 

Carl   Eugene   Shaw 

Linwood  Willard  Snow 

Franklin  Arthur  Stiles,  a 

John    Darling   VanSchoick,    a 

Emery  Donald   W infield 

Harold  Edward   Wisner 

George    Piper    Wood 

FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 


Parma 

Wadswortfi,    Ohio 

Battle    Creek 

Orion 

Dayton,   Ohio 

Parma 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Jackson 

Mason 

Ann  Arbor 

Springfield,    111. 


Milner   Shelby   Ballard  Ann   Arbor 

Harold   Joseph    Brisbois  Detroit 

John  Harold  Cobane,  a  Detroit 

Harold  James  Hyde,  a  Detroit 

Kenneth    Thompson    Knode,    B.S.,  Maryland   Agricultural    College 

Martinsburg,    W.    Va. 

Clarence    Andrew    Kretzschmar  Detroit 

NcwcH   Eddjr  Lavely  Bay   City 

Allen  Chronister  Starry  Walla  Walla,   Wash. 

William    Ferdinand    Weinkauf  Ypsilanti 

James  Ril  Williams  Toledo,  Ohio 


College  of  Dental  Surgery 


FACULTY 

HARRY  B.   HUTCHINS.   LL.D.,  President- 

NELVILLE   S.    HOFF,    D.D.S. 

WARREN  P.  LOMBARD,  M.D.,  ScD. 

FREDERICK   G.   NOVY.   M.D.,   Sc.D. 

G.   CARL  HUBER,  M.D. 

LOUIS  P.  HALL,  D.D.S. 

EGBERT  T.  LOEFFLER,  B.S.,  D.D.S. 

MOSES  GOMBERG,  Sc.D. 

S.   LAWRENCE   BIGELOW.   Ph.D. 

MARCUS  L.   WARD.  D.D.Sc,  Dean 

CYRENUS   G.   DARLING,   M.D. 

RUSSELL   W.    BUNTING,   D.D.Sc,   Secretary 

CHALMERS   J.   LYONS,   D.D.Sc. 

JOHN  J.  TRAVIS,   D.D.S. 

ROBERT  B.  HOWELL.  D.D.S. 

ELMER  L.  WHITMAN,  D.D.S. 

FRANK  R.  WOODS.   D.D.S. 

ALFRED   T.   SCHROEDER,   D.D.S. 

HERBERT  S.  BAILEY.  D.D.S. 

ROLLIN  EDWARD   DRAKE,   D.D.S. 

Demonstrators  and  Assistants 

EWONDA  BERNHARDINA  SCHLENCKER.  D.D.S. 

MORRIS   D.   MACKOY,   Ph.G.,   D.D.S. 

CHARLES   D.   COLE.    D.D.S. 

OLIVER   O.    LEININGER,    D.D.S. 

REGINALD   A.    MACDONALD.    D.D.S. 

URA  G.  RICKERT,  A.M.,  D.D.S. 

ROBERT   J.    WELLS,   D.D.S. 

Special   Lecturers 

MILTON   T.    WATSON,   D.D.S. 
ALBERT   J.    HALL,    D.D.S. 


STUDENTS 


t 


THIRD  YEAR  STUDENTS 

John  Abele  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Arthur    Floyd    Anderson  Mears 

Oliver  Clark  Applegate  Thorntown,  Ind. 
Charles  Arthur  Baribeau  •  Grand  Ledge 
Clarence    Russell    Barron Detroit 

*A  dagger  (t)  preceding  a  student's  name  signifies  that  he  his  pur- 
sued studies,  for  the  year  or  a  part  of  the  year,  in  another  School  or 
College  of  the  University,  indicated  by  an  italic  letter  following  the  name, 
to- wit:  a.  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  e.  College  of  En- 
gineering; ea,  College  of  Architecture;  m.  Medical  School;  /,  Law  School; 
p,  College  of  Pharmacy;  h,  Homoeopathic  Medical  School.  The  letter 
(without  the  dagger)  indicates  that  the  student  is  pursuing  a  combined 
curriculum,  leading  to  a  degree  in  each  of  the  two. 
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David  Joseph   Bittker 

Roy  R.   Bixby 

Clarence  Joseph   Bott 

Arsen   Miras  Boyajian,   A.B.,    Central  Turkey 

Grover  Charles   Brockman 

John   Gordon    Brodie 

George  Albert   Brown 

Ned  Daniel   Leander  Brown 

Stephens   Tohn   Brown 

Henry   Edward   Brunner 

Harold    Kenneth    Burch 

Richard  Hingston   Btirkhart 

Horace   Butterfield    Burr 

Arthur   B.   Campbell 

Sprague   Fenton   Carpenter 

George    Walsh    Christiansen 

Edward   Allen  Collacott 

George  Albert  Cronk 

Paul   Stevenson   Crosby 

Wilfred  Adams   Davids 

Frederick   William   Dean 

Floyd  Hermal  DeCamp 

Ralph    Arthur    Denison 

Theodore    van    Reenen    Engels 

Benjamin  J[oseph  Eslick 

Edward    Dickinson    Ettinger 

Claude    Leavern    Evans 

Henry  Bliss  Felton 

Leo    Odo   Finch 

Frederick    Cogswell    Frank 

George  Albert  Frederick 

Robert   McKinley   Gardner 

Frederick    Gerbstadt 

Otha   Edward    Getts 

Ross  Templeton  Getty 

Paul  Joseph   Glugla 

Hilliard    William    Goldstick 

Ward  Goodwin  Gordon 

Neal  Donald  Gotschall 

Donald    Stuart   Graham 

Glenn    Arthur    Graham 

Carl    Peter    Griesmer 

Edwin    Estebrooke    Guerrier 

Arthur   Earl   Hammond 

Carl   G.    Handshaw 

John    Gilbert    Hapeman 

Arthur    Sterling   Harrison 

Harry  Jay  Herrick 

John  Alexander  Hickey 

Elmore    Jacob    Hoek 

Alan    Dean    Honey 

John    Mortimer    Hopkins 

William    Milton    Howard 

Dorothea  Agnes   Howes 

Charles    Edward    Hubbard 

Clare   Charles   Hugan 

Ernest  Victor   Hughes 

John   Henry   Hughes 

William  Porter  Hulett 

Jesse    Paul    Jaxtimer 

Harold  Charles  Kahn 

Edward  Newcomb  Kellogg 

John  Willard  Kemper 

Eugene   Ghert   Klaver 


Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Rochester,   N.   Y. 

College  Marash,  Turkey 

Romeo 

Saint   Thomas,    Ont. 

Detroit 

Lansing 

Howell 

Bay   City 

Aspen,    Colo. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Goshen,   Ind. 

Grandville 

Detroit 

Grosse    Point    Farms 

Ann  Arbor 

Montour  Falls,  N.   Y. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Saint  Anthony,   Idaho 

Durand 

Paarl,    South    Africa 

Iron  Mountain 

Ann    Arbor 

Battle    Creek 

Malone,  N.  Y. 

Flint 

Wayne 

Owosso 

Harbor  Springs 

Wayne 

Hemlock 

Indiana,  Pa. 

Antigo,    Wis. 

Detroit 

Ilion,  N.   Y. 

Minerva,   Ohio 

Albion 

Lapeer 

Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

Dundee 

Owosso 

Mendon 

Lowell 

Lapeer 

Ann  Arbor 

Bad  Axe 

Holland 

Saint   Joseph 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Pontiac 

Ann   Arbor 

Massillon,    Ohio 

Amasa 

Granville,  N.  Y. 

Greenville,    Pa. 

Caldwell,  Idaho 

Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Grand    Haven 


Students 
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Harry    Kohn 

Treverton   Evans   Lewis 

Jay   Henry   Locke 

Clarence   Leslie    Loew 

Caryl   Isabel   Malcomson 

Clifton  Gerald  Maree 

Orland   Alfred   Miller 

William  Richard  Milner 

Lewis    Henry    Morrison 

Edward    T.    Mulder 

Charles    Thomas    Murphy 

John  -Daniel  Murphy 

James  Garretson  Murray 

Daniel   Bartlett   Newton 

James  Edwin  Oberlin 

Winfield    Scott    Osborn 

John    Robert    Pear 

Guy   Devere   Peters 

Fenimore    Eddie    Putt 

Walter    James    Reason 

Albert   James    Richards 

Chester    John    Robertson 

Tames   Kane  Robinson 

Kichard    A.    Roelofs 

Edison  Easterday  Rogers 

Raymond   Robert   Roussin 

Lester  Merrill  Sanderson 

Morris    SchiflF 

Albert  John   Schmutzler 

Stanley  John   Slazinski 

Walter    Barlow    Steele 

Ray   Edmond    Stevens 

Bertrand    Clifton    Styles,    A.B.,    Atlanta 

Otis   Leonard   Sutherland 

Ward  Joseph   Taphouse 

Richard  Hayman  Tremper,  A.B. 

Frederick  William  Trigg 

Harold  Andrew  Truesdell 

William    James    Watkins 

Maximilian    Luciene    Weny 

ioseph  Wilson 
faurice    Lee    Wood 
Harry  Bender  Wright 


Detroit 

Plymouth,    Pa. 

Grand   Haven 

Burnips 

Detroit 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Detroit 

Windsor,  Ont. 

Detroit 

Holland 

Mount    Morris 

Mount   Morris 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Salamanca,   N.    Y. 

Mansfield,   Ohio 

Detroit 

Saugatuck 

Florence,   Ont. 

Saint   Johns 

Pinckney 

Detroit 

Saint    Clair 

Muskegon 

Zeeland 

Sault   Ste.   Marie 

Cadillac 

Saint  Charles 

Sault    Ste.    Marie 

Mansiield,    Ohio 

Bay  City 

Muskegon 

Big   Rapids 

University  Dawson,    Ga. 

Owosso 

Corunna 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Burden,  Kans. 

Detroit 

Allegan 

North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 

Cass    City 

Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y. 


SECOND  YEAR  STUDENTS 


Victor    Adams    3rd 

LaVerne    Hayes    Andrews 

Levon   Aaron    Arozian 

Ernest    Norman    Bach,    A.B.,    Hillsdale    College 

Reame    Leslie    Bailey 

Irving  Ernest   Baker 

Roberto  Celso  Barbosa 

Heman   Earl    Barlow 

Glenn    Royden    Barnes 

Frank  Joseph    Bauman 

Herbert    Leo    Berger 

Robert  Vincent  Bird 

George    Karl    Bolender 

Albert   Lowell   Brock 

James    Gerald    Brown 

John   Fairman    Bulmer 

Felix   Samuel   Burkholder 


Little    Falls,    N.    Y. 

Ann    Arbor 

Detroit 

Hillsdale 

Pontiac 

Peshtigo,   Wis. 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Grand   Rapids 

Elk   Rapids 

Mount   Clemens 

Toledo,    Ohio 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

Sparta 

Milroy,   Pa. 

Grand    Rapids 

Youngstown,   Ohio 

Milroy,   Pa. 
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Michael  Cornelius  Cameron 
William    Frazier    Chadwick 
Kegham  Quarekin  Chutjian 
Frank   Orville   Clifford 
Albert  Raymond  Collins 
Harold   Charles  Cramer 
Rex    Perry    Cranson 
Harte    Erwin    Deming 
Walter  William  Denig 
John  Edwin  Dodge 
George    Daniel    Drudge 
Albertus   Wynand   Eksteen 
Frederick    Harold    Essig 
Hiram    Barney   Fassett,  Jr. 
Henry   .Clarence    Funkey,    Jr. 
Emerald   J.    Garlock 
Earl   August    Gelhaar 
Kenneth    Richard    Gibson 
John   Orton    Goodsell,   Jr. 
Frank    Anthony    Gorman 
William  J.    Goude 
William    Henley    Graham 
John   Henry   Haley 
Gerald  Graham  Hall 
Signe  Maria   Hamalainen 
Bidwell   Cranfield   Hansen 
Fredrick  Joseph  Henry 
Richard    Uno    Hirwas 
Paul    John    Holt 
Edgar   Allan   Honey 
Lewis  Edwin   Hooper 
Bertram   Victor   Ingle 
Louis    Manning    James,    Jr. 
Harold  James  Jones 
Victor   Rowley   Kaufman 
Francis  Howard  Kelly 
Harry    Sibilla    Lamlein 
Dhilve    Darwin    Langlois 
Herbert    Herman    Lichtig 
John   Leonard    Lundberg 
Albert    MacDonald 
Robert  Duncan  MacDonald 
Hendrik   Jacobus    Marais 
Karol  Jan   Marcinkiewicz 
Clement   Phillips   Martin 
William   Jennings    Bryan    Mason 
Abie    Robert    Melcher 
Clarence    George    MiHer 
Donald    Lyle    Mitchell 
Elwood    Whitfield    Morris 
Corydon  Sites  Neeley 
George  Henry  O'Connor 
John  Michael  O'Leary 
Carl    Otho    Osborn 
Moe   Samuel   Perils 
George   Martin   Peterson 
Verner  Edward   Peterson 
Lowrie  James  Porter 
Carlisle  Baxter  Rathbun 
Clarence    August    Rebentisch 
Albert    George    Riddering 
Terry   James    Roberts 
Robert   Angus    Ross 
Lennox  Joseph   Schmidt 


Sault  Ste.   Marie 

Muir 

Petoskey 

Kokomo,   Ind. 

Butte,  Mont. 

South   Rutland,   N.    Y. 

Bronson 

Jackson 

Convoy,  Ohio 

Oakley,   Kans. 

Chelsea 

Piquetberg,    South   Africa 

Dowagiac 

Benningrton,   Vt. 

Senter 

Wacousta 

Detroit 

Laurium 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Middleport,    N.    Y. 

Detroit 

Ogdensburg,    N.    Y. 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Butte,   Mont. 

Marysville,   Kans. 

Gwinn 

Butler,    Pa. 

Kalamazoo 

Victoria 

Cape   Town,    South   Africa 

Ypsilanti 

Altoona,   Pa. 

Ionia 

Madrid,   N.   Y. 

Port    Huron 

Detroit 

Mount   Clemens 

Lansing 

Marshall 

Port   Huron 

Robertson,    South    Africa 

Detroit 

Chase   Mills,   N.    Y. 

Saginaw 

Kimberley,    South   Africa 

Detroit 

Leslie 

Perry 

Paulding,  Ohio 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery 

Toledo,    Ohio 

Detroit 

Ashtabula,   Ohio 

Grand   Rapids 

Wolcott,  N.   Y. 

Grand   Rapids 

Grand    Rapids 

Maple    Rapids 

Detroit 

Willowmore,   South   Africa 


Students 
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Albert  August  Seele 
George    Frederick    Sheffield 
Matthew   Oscar    Sivula 
Carl   Elliott  Smith 
Hilda    Mary    Smith 
Henry    Starikoff 
Clayton   Erwin   Stevens 
Tames  Benjamin  Somers 
Frank  William  Stockton 
Fillmore  Ward  Stolpc 
Oliver   Milton    Strong 
John  Wright  Sweet 
William   Mackinley   Taylor 
Earl  Henry  Teetzel 
Gerhard  Emmanuel  Thrun 
Frederick   Homer  Tinsman 
Peter  Cooper  Treleaven 
Hugh  Herrick  Tremper 
Millard  Ray  Twiss 
John   Anthony   Vanden    Bosch 
Frederick    Albert    Van    Riper 
Francis  Bulkley  Vedder 
Perry    Van    Whitaker 
Max   Wilton  Williams 
Newlands  Archibald   Williams 
William   Henry  Errol   Williams 


Wartburg,  South  Africa 

Bellevue,    Ohio 

Ishpeming 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Ismay,   Mont. 

Rodney,  Ont. 

Jamestown,  N.   Y. 

Marquette 

Mitchell.    S.    Dak. 

North  Baltimore,  Ohio 

Flint 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Lansing 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Java,  N.  Y. 

Grand    Rapids 

Hartford 

Ann  Arbor 

Flint 

Owosso 

Port  Huron 

Norway 


FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 


Charles  Frederick  Adam 

George   Krikor  Ansurian 

Stephen  Glenn  Applegate 

Don    Carlos   Arner 

Omer  Bernard  Aubin 

John  Lloyd  Barnett 

Harry    E.    Barrows 

Wilna  Jennie   Bartlett 

Earl   Walter   Beach 

Nelson  Andrew  Beeckel 

Armin    Hcrdt    Boehnlein 

Edward   Burton   Bowerman 

George   William   Brands 

John   Brower,  Jr. 

Robert    Kennard    Brown 

Wilbert   George    Burrows 

Frederick  Wayne    Burton 

Leo  Anthony  Cadarette 

Philip  Augustus  Callahan 

Paul  Ewert  Cavanagh 

Martin    Herman    Cnossen 

David   Cohen,  A.B.,    University   of 

James  Theodore   Cole 
Russell  Elmer  Curtis 
Dudley  Allen  Daniels 
Johannes   Michael   Donges 
Kenneth    Culver    Espie 
Clarence   William   Forster 
Benjamin   Edwin   Franklin 
Charles  Floyd  Furber 
James  Dwight  Glover 
Francisco   Honorato   de   Goenaga 
Henry  Joseph  Goodman 
Jesse  Ray  Guy 


Chester,  W.  Va. 

Detroit 

Thorntown,  Ind. 

Three    Rivers 

Peshtigo,  Wis. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Kalamazoo 

Vermilion,  Ohio 

Highland    Park 

Romeo 

Montrose,  Pa. 

Hamilton 

Flint 

Detroit 

Ypsilanti 

Sandwich,  Ont. 

East  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Lake  City 

Holland 

Cape   of   Good  Hope 

Oudtshoorn,    South    Africa 

Corunna 

Ionia 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hoopstad,    South  Africa 

Jonesville 

Dearborn 

Midland 

Lakeview 

Wayne 

San  Juan,   P.   R. 

Ann  Arbor 

Nashville 
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Chaunccy    Taylor    Hall 

Robert  LcRoy  Hatcher 

Tohn  Hayward 

Nicolaas    Hofmeyer    van    Hecrdcn 

Harold    Burwell    Hinchman 

Solomon    Hirschfield 

Stewart  Clarence  Hueston 

Maurice  David  Immerman 

Jenny    Elizabeth   Jacobs 

Albert  Dority  Kathan 

Ray   Stanley    Kellogg 

William  Charles  Kendell 

William   Miller   Kirkland 

John    Leithead    Knapman 

Robert  Stanley  Kuehn 

Marmaduke   Anthony   Larke 

Wilfred  Joseph  Lassaline 

Curtis  Claud  Later 

Conrad  Nathaniel  Lau 

Frederick   Abel    Lavery 

Harold  Glenn  Lewis 

George  Cornelius  Heinrich  Lubke 

Christian  Rabie  Malan 

Barnett    Malbin 

Fred    Marian    Marsh 

Frank  Wells  Mercer 

Russell    Dewey    Merritt 

Marion  Hess  Miars 

Charles    Sherman    Miller 

Lyman    Gurden    Mixer 

William  Henry  Moir 

Ralph    Walter   Moore 

William    Beltou    Morden 

CliflFord  Theodore  Nelson 

Howard   Arthur  Nelson 

Frank    Taylor    Nisbet 

Bertha  Lorraine   Olsen,   A.B. 

Charles   Walter    Oster 

Melvin    Ernest    Page 

Robert  Duglas   Pelham 

Carlton    James    Powers 

Maxwell  Thomas  Purchiss 

Howard  Wilson  Raub 

Ralph  Wallace  Reese 

Edward    Lawrence    Robb 

Harry   Joseph   Renneli 

Francis   William   St.   Louis 

Jacob    SchaflFer 

Alvin  Charles  Schrader 

Otto  Theodore  Schwartzbek 

Richard  Albert   Sell 

iames   Clements   Shanks 
[arvey  Douglas  Shaw 
Gabriel    Gideon    Smit 
Harry    Disque    Smith 
Haydon    Artell    Smith 
Leonard   de   Spelder 
David   Tybutus   Sundstrom 
Earl  Burten  Swift 
Elizabeth   Snyder   Swift 
Stanley   Eugene   Teifer 
Paul    Stephanus    Theron 
Norman    Frederick    Thomssen,    A.B., 
Ignatz    George    Uhrie 


Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Ladyland,    South    Africa 

Muskegon 

Prieska,    South   Africa 

Detroit 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

Kimberley,    South    Africa 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Battle   Creek 

Chatham,  Ont. 

Battle   Creek 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Rogers 

Sandwich,   Ont. 

Rigby,  Idaho 

Ann  Arbor 

Chateaugay,    N.    Y. 

Muskegon 

Durban,   South  Africa 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

Mount    Clemens 

Pontiac 

Chester,  W.  Va. 

Ecorse 

Berrien  Center 

Clare 

Muskegon 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Stanwood 

Port    Huron 

Sparta 

Lima,   Ohio 

Saint    Thomas,    Ont. 

Ishpeming 

Rochester,   N.    Y. 

Ann    Arbor 

Detroit 

Marshall 

Nashville 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

Mannington,  W.  Va. 

Linden 

Manistee 

Ford   City,    Ont. 

Newark,    N.    J. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Bryan,  Ohio 

Adrian,   Minn. 

East  Orange,   N.   J. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Barrydale,    South    Africa 

Sedalia,   Mo. 

Bellevue 

Ann  Arbor 

Iron   Mountain 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Trenton 

Tulbagh,    South    Africa 

Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Battle    Creek 
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Louis   Routzahn  Ulrich 
Pedro  Genaro  del  Valle 
Roy    Alvin    Vanderlinde 
Susanna  Elizabeth  de  Villiers 
Earl    Harry    Walworth 
Leslie   Grant   Wilson 
Russell  Gilbert  Woods 
Wilhelmina   Yeretsky 
Joseph   Augustine    Zastrow 


Three   Rivers 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

•Muskegon 

Wellington,   South  Africa 

Battle    Creek 

Ann  Arbor 

Watford,  Ont. 

Chicago,    111. 

Lapeer 


FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 
FOUR   YEAR   CURRICULUM 


tCarl  Baccaro,  a 

Louis    Braun 

Stanley   Charles  Brown 

Jeremiah  Edward   Buckley 

Clarence  James  Clemo 

Floyd    Byron    Crill 

tDonald  Benjamin  Darling,  a 

Frederick   Aruti    Dimas 

Elmer  Randolph  Drevdahl 

Marcus    Watson    Frost 

Anthony    Francis    Gorham 

Lloyd    Russell    Hirth 

Herman  Singley  Horn 

Louis    Lathrop    Hyde 

Arnold  Josepn  Labbe 

Oscar  Hermann  Lubke 

Leo    Thomas    McQuillan 

Harry    Thomas    McMahon 

Malin    Dewey    Martin 

William   John   Miner 

George    Mitchell 

Lloyd   Homer   Parks 

Joiin    McLauchlan    Parsons 

John  Cornelius  Porter 

George  Bryson  Riker 

Rafael  B.  Saint  Villiers 

Ockert  Dirk  Jacubus  van  Schalkwyk 

Nicholas   Orvil   Scheidler 

Charles  Cowan  Schonleber 

Paul  Frederick  Siegel 

Howard  James  Stansfield 

Schalk   Izak   Burger   de   Villiers 

Harry   Charles  Vorys 

Omer   Charles   Williams 

James    Francis    Wozniak 


Newark,  N.  J. 

Detroit 

Ithaca 

Mount   Holly,   Vt. 

Echota,   N.   Y. 

Ann    Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

San    Juan,    P.    R. 

Manistique 

Muskegon 

Ashley,    Pa. 

Chelsea 

Bellefontaine,   Ohio 

Nashville 

Canal  Fulton,  Ohio 

Durban,  South  Africa 

Chelsea 

Detroit 

Powell,    Pa. 

Detroit 

Huntington,    W.    Va. 

Detroit 

Chicago,   111. 

Hughesville,  Mo. 

Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 

Vieques,  P.  R. 

Trompsburg,  South  Africa 

New   Lothrop 

Corning,  N.   Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Wellington,    South   Africa 

Lancaster,   Ohio 

Corunna 

Posen 


SPECIAL  STUDENT 

Francis    Pritchctt    Burchell,    D.D.S.,   American    College   of   Dental 

Surgery  Jackson 
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FACULTY 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

HARRY  B.   HUTCHINS,   LL.D.,  President 
ALFRED  H.   LLOYD.  Ph.D..  Dean 

Executive  Board 

VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  ScD.,  LL.D. 

HENRY  C.  ADAMS.  Ph.D..  LL.D. 

ROBERT  M.  WENLEY.  D.Phil.,  ScD.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.D. 

FREDN.    SCOTT.    Ph.D. 

ALEXANDER  ZIWET.  C.E. 

HERBERT  C.   SADLER,   ScD. 

JESSE    S.    REEVES.   Ph.D. 


STUDENTS* 

John  Abram  Aldrich,  A.B.,  Albion  College.  M.S.,  ss  Ann  Arbor 

Astronomy 
Albert  Allen.   A.B.,  ss  Ann  Arbor 

Political    Science 
Rolland  Craten  Allen,  A.B.,   University  of  Wisconsin,  A.M.,  ibid,  abs 

Geology  Lansing 

Felipe  Saldivia  Altamirano,  B.S.  Valdivia,  Chile 

Naval   Archftecture 
Yancey    Roberts   Altsheler,    sp,   a  Louisville,    Ky. 

Joseph  Bruce  Anderson,  A.B.,  University  of  Wooster,  ss    Tusculum,  Tenn. 

Chemistry 
Simeon  Duval  Anderson,  a  Geneseo,  111. 

Forestry 
Harold   Orlin  Andrew,    B.Ch.E.  Springfield,    Mass. 

Chemical    Engineering 
Ovidio    Benedict    Apeseche,    A.B.,    National    College    of    San    Juan, 

Argentine,    B.S.    (C.    &    I.E.)    Colorado    Agricultural    College, 

June,   1 91 7,  sp  Buenos   Aires,   Argentine 

Belle  Arbour,   A.B.,   A.M.,  sp,  ss  Kalamazoo 

Anna    Criswell    Arbutknot,    B.    S.,    Geneva    College,    A.M.,    Western 

Reserve   University,  sp,  ss  Cleveland,   Ohio 

Robert  Samuel  Archer,   B.Ch.E.,  s  '       Detroit 

Chemical    Engineering 
Floyd   Elmer   Armstrong,   A.B.,    A.M.,   ss  Ann   Arbor 

Economics 
Henry  Herbert  Aimstrong,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  sp,  ss  Springfield,  Mo. 

ieannette  Armstrong,  sp,  a                                                                    Ann  Arbor 
largaretha  Ascher,  A.B.,  A.M.,     University  of  Chicago,  abs             Saginaw 
German ^ 

*  The  department  of  specialization  selected  by  candidates  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree  is  indicated  under  their  respective  names.  Students  not 
candidates  for  a  degree  are  marked  sp.  Unmarked  names  indicate  students 
enrolled  during  the  academic  session  ot  1916-1917;  those  with  ss  were 
members  of  the  Summer  Session  of  19 15  only;  names  marked  with  s  indi- 
cate students  who  were  enrolled  in  both  the  Summer  Session  of  19 16,  and 
the  academic  session  of  1916-1917;  abs  shows  that  the  student  was  per- 
mitted to  complete  some  courses  in  absentia. 
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Wayne  Jason   Atwell,   A.B.,    Nebraska   Wesleyan    University,   A.M.,   s 

Anatomy  Ann  Arbor 

Edith  Dean  Austin,  A.B.,  g,  ss  Detroit 

French 
Sarah  Davina  MacKay  Austin,  A.B.,   University  of  Illinois,  M.S.,  abs 

Psychology  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Mark   Bailey,   A.B.,    Yale   University  Escanaba 

Oratory 
Rest  Russell   Baker,  sp,   e  Williamsport,   Pa. 

Rose  Evelyn  Baker,   Ph.B.,   Cornell  College,  sp,  ss       Mechanicsville,  Iowa 
John  William  Baldwin,  A.B.,  Lebanon  Untverstty,  A.M.,  s      Lebanon,  Ohio 

Mathematics 
Lois  Rae  Banfield,  A.B.,  sp,  ss 
Lee   Edward    Banghart,    B.S.E. 

Mechanical    Engineering 
Vera  Mabel   Barker,  A.B.,  ss 

English 
Raymond  Walter  Barnard,  A.B.,  sp 


Ann  Arbor 
Ypsilanti 

Grand   Rapids 


Harry   Carleton   Barnett,   A.B.,   Dartmouth   College 
Fi 


Detroit 
Newbury,   Vt. 


^rench 
Harvey  Earl  Barrett,  B.S.E. 

Naval  Architecture 
Herbert   Hall   Bartlett,   B.C.E. 

•    Civil    Engineering 
Cleburne  Ammen  Basore,  B.S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  M.S., 


Grand  Rapids 
Coldwater 


ibid.  Chemistry 
Georgiana  Bassett,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  ss 

History 
Henry    Jewell    Bassett,    A.B.,    Maryville    College, 

University,  A.M.,  Maryville  College,  abs 

Latin 
Irving  Miles  Bassett,  A.B.,  ss 

German 
John  Watson  Beach,  A.B.,  abs 

Latin 
Austin  Henry  Beebe,  A.B.,  Albion   College,  ss 

Chemistry 
Arthur  Emmons  Bellis,  A.B.,  M.S.,  ss 

Physics 
Clarence  Willard  Bcmer,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  ss 

Mathematics 
Leray  Doig  Benedict,  A.B.,  ss 

Economics 
Albert  Arms  Bennett,  A.B.,  s 

English 
Standard   Gustaf  Bergquist,  A.B.,   ss 

Zoology 
Gordon  Alger  Bergy,  B.S.   (Phar.),  M.S.,  sp,  ss 
Bert  Ira  Beverly,  A.B. 

Psychology 
Leon  Cleaves  Bibber,   B.Mar.E. 

Naval  Architecture 
Susan  Dora  Biethan,  B.L.,  Mills  College,  sp 
Frederick    Clifford    Binnall,    B.S.    (Chem.),    State    University   of   Iowa 

Chemical  Engineering  Woodbine,  Iowa 

Wesley  Bintz,   B.C.E.  Ann  Arbor 

Civil   Engineering 
Edward  Jacob  Bird,  A.B.,  ss  Saint  Johns 

Chemistry 
Harriet  Louise  Bird,  A.B.,  s  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric 
Lynn  Stanford  Blake,  B.S.   (Phar.),  ss  Coloma 

Pharmacy 


Birmingham  Ala. 
Union  City 

A.B.,    Princeton 

Maryville,  Tenn. 

Coldwater 

Cameron,  Mo. 

Ypsilanti 

Laramie,  Wyo. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Turin,   N.   Y. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ironwood 

Caledonia 
Ann  Arbor 

Portland,  Me. 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 
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Frank  Nelson  Blanchard,  A.B.,  Tufts  College,  s  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Zoology 
Galo  Wenceslao  Blanco,  B.S.,  M.S.,  s  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Chemistry 
George  Jordan  Blazier,  A.B.,  Marietta  College,  ss  Marietta,  Ohio 

Philosophy 
George  Moyer  Bleekman,  B.S.E.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engineering 
Frederick  Franklin   Blicke,   B.S.,   s  Bucyrus,   Ohio 

Chemistry 
Eric  Edwin  Blomgren,  B.C.E.  Norway 

Civil    Engineering 
Oscar  Leo  Bockstahler,  A.B.,  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  ss  Areola,  III. 

German 
Sarah   Mildren   Boland,   A.B.,    Western   College,   sp,   ss  Paris,   111. 

Paul  Edward  BoUenbacher,  A.B.,  ss  Celina,  Ohio 

German 
Lucius  Conistock  Boltwood,  A.B.,  Yale  University,  sp,  I  Grand  Rapids 

Mary  Campbell  Bonner,  A.B.,  sp  Ann  Arbor 

Orlan  William  Boston,  B.M.E.  Ann  Arbor 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Harold   Mathew   Bowcock,   B.S.  Springfield,   111. 

Physiological   Chemistry 
Pearl  Katherine  Bowman,  B.S.,  Albright  College,  A.B.,  ss    Myerstown,  Pa. 

Sociology 
Charles  Ward  Boyce,  A.B.,  sp  Ann  Arbor 

Albert  Bradley,  B.S.,  Dartmouth  College,  A.M.  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Economics 
George  Joseph    Brilmyer,    B.S.,   Alma   College,   ss  Milford 

Zoology 
Edgar  Clay  Britton,  A.B.  Rockville,  Ind. 

Chemistry 
Erie  Arling^ton  Brock,  B.S.,  University  of  California  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Chemical   Engineering 
Wilber  Esmond  Brotherton,  Jr.,  A.B.,  s  Detroit 

Botany 
Carl  Richards  Brown,   A.B.,   University  of  Kansas,  A.M.,  ibid,  sp 

Lawrence,  Kans. 
Jessie  Mary   Brown,   A.B.,   Mount  Holyoke  College,  ss  Ann  Arbor 

English 
Robert  Ellsworth  Brown,  A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  M.S.P.H.,  sp 

Danville,    111. 
Ruth  Isabel  Brown,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Mathematics 
Mary   Gertrude   Buck,   A.B.,   sp,  ss  Hillsdale 

Elizabeth  Frayer  Bnrnell,  A.B.,  Lake  Erie  College  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Mathematics 
Beryl  lies  Burns,  AB.,  University  of  Missouri  Ann  Arbor 

Anatomy 
Dwight  Grafton  Burrage,  A.B.,  Amherst  College,  A.M.,  ibid,  sp,  ss 

Crete,    Nebr. 
Audley  Berlyn  Calkins,  A.B.,  Hillsdale  College,  ss  Wayland 

English 
Ruby  Irene  Calkins,  A.B.,  Hillsdale  College,  ss  Wayland 

English 
Flora  Belle  Campbell,  A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  University,  sp,  ss  Radcliff,  Ohio 
Harry  Linn   Campbell,   B.Ch.E.,   abs  Bay   City 

Chemical  Engineering 
Helen  Conner  Campbell,   B.S.,  Northzvestern   University,  ss       Chicago,  111. 

English 
Henry  Clyde  Campbell,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  sp  Ann  Arbor 

George  Townsend  Cantrick,  A.B.,  Adrian  College,  ss  Adrian 

History 
Donald  Eugene  Carey,  A.B.,  sp  Vcrmontville 
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Elizabeth  Carey,  A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  A.M.,  ibid,  sj)       Ypsilanti 
Arthur  B.   Carr,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  ss  Springheld,  S.   Dak. 

Education 
Eber  Malcolm  Carroll,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

History 
Howard  Leslie  Carroll,  sp,  e  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Harry   Clyde   Carver,   B.S.  Ann  Arbor 

Actuarial   Science 
William  S.  Caswell,  A.B.  Birmingham 

History 
Florence    Marilla    Cate,    Ph.B.,    Morningside    College,    A.M.,    sp,    ss 

WinHeld,   Kans. 
Stella  Nora  Cathcart,  A.B.,   Western  Maryland  College,  ss  Kalamazoo 

Political   Science 
Herbert   Ezra   Chamberlain,   A.B.,   Albion   College,   sp,  ss,   m  Howell 

Katherine  McFarlane  Chamberlain,  A.B.,  ss  Port  Huron 

Chemistry 
John  Sharpe  Chambers,  B.S.,  Kentucky  State  Universitv,  M.S.     Ann  Arbor 

Public    Health 
Wyszie   Shionyu  Chang,   A.B.,  a  Vung-ning,  China 

Philosophy 
Grace   Chapel,   A.B.,   Olivet   College,  sp,   ss  Ludington 

Ta  Che  Chen,  -Nanyang  University  Peking,   China 

Electrical   Engineering 
Te  Fen  Crfen,  B.C.E.,  M.S.E.,  sp  Kashan,  China 

Homer  Cherring^ton,  A.B.,' Ohio  University,  B.S.   (Educ),  ibid,  sp 

Marietta,   Ohio 
Denis  G.  Clancy,  Ph.B.,  Hillsdale  College,  ss  Hillsdale 

Education 
George  Douglas  Clapperton,  A.B.,  Amherst  College  Grand  Rapids 

Philosophy 
Harry  Leroy  Clark,  A.B.,  s  Ann  Arbor 

Anatomy 
Willis  Henry  Clark,  A.B.,  M.S.,  sp,  s  Detroit 

Lloyd   Loring  Click,   B.S.,    University   of  Tennessee,  s 

English  College  Station,   Texas 

Frieda  Cobb,  A.B.,    University  of  Illinois  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Botany 
Melissa  Hazel  Cobb,  B.S.,  ss  Ann  Arbor 

Chemistry 
Harold  Steen  Coil,  A.B.,  Marietta  College,  A.M.,  sp,  ss         Marietta,  Ohio 
Roy  Jefferson  Colbert,  A.B.,  DePauw  University  Toledo,  Ohio 

Sociology 
Edith  Cold,  A.B.,  Hillsdale  College  Lakewood,  Ohio 

Semitics 
George     Harris     Collingwood,     B.S.,     Michigan     Agricultural     College 

Economics  East    I^nsing 

Myra   Mae   Collinson,   A.B.,   sp,   ss  Port   Huron 

Elisabeth   Margaret   Colliver,   B.S.,   Purdue   University,  M.S.,   ibid,  sp 

Greencastle,   Ind. 
Helen  F.  Cone,  A.B.,   Olivet  College,  s  Caro 

Oratory 
Allen  Clifton  Conger,  A.B.,   Ohio  State   University,  M.S.,   ibid,  sp,  ss 

East  Lansing 
Albert  Degolyer  Conkey,  A.B.  Benton  Harbor 

Rhetoric 
Louise   Ward   Conklin,   A.B.,   abs,   s  Ann   Arbor 

Music 
Florentine  Wilhelmina  Cook,  sp,  a  Hillsdale 

Harry  Carman  Coons.   B.C.E.  Findley,   Ohio 

Civil    Engineering 
Clyde  Edwards  Cooper,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Geology 
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Leigh  Guillot  Cooper,  A.B.,  A.M.,  abs  Detroit 

History 
James    Murle    Cork,    B.S.  Yale 

Physics 
Joseph  Henry  Corns,   A.B.,  ss  Detroit 

Education 
Leafy  Jane  Corrington,  A.B.,  Miami  University  Mason,  Ohio 

Botany  ^ 
Victor   Edwin   Cory,    B.S.,   Heidelberg    University,   sp,   ss  Detroit 

Frank  Boyd  Cotner,  A.B.,  s  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

Botany 
Joseph  Ray  Cotton,  A.B.,  sp,  ss  Walkerton,  Ind. 

Roy  Burford  Cowin,  sp  Mesick 

Floyd   William   Crawford,   A.B.,   LL.B.,  ss  Three  Rivers 

Exlucation 
George  Byron  Crawford,  A.B.,  ss  Ann  Arbor 

Political    Science 
Taftet  Barbara  Crawford,  A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  sp,  ss      Franklin,  Pa. 
Weldon  Frank  Crossland.  A.B.,   Nebraska   Wesleyan   University,  A.B., 

Oxford    University,    England,   sp  Detroit 

William    Henry   Cullum,   Jr.,    A.B.,    Albion    College,   A.M.,    University 

of  Illinois^  Detroit 

Mathematics 
Ivan  Norman  Cuthbert,  B.E.E.  Ann  Arbor 

Mechanical   Engineering 
Ethel    May   Davey,    B.S.    (Educ),    Ohio    State    University,   sp,   ss 

Dayton,    Ohio 
Norman  Hart  Davidson,   B.S.E.,  sp,  e  Iron  Mountain 

Ward  Follett  Davidson,   B.S.E.  Iron  Mountain 

Electrical  Engineering 
Darrell  Haug  Davis,  A.B.  Detroit 

Geology 
James  Ethelbert  Davis,  M.D.,  Detroit  Medical  College,  A.M.,  s         Detroit 

Pathology 
Stanley  Pettee  Davis,   e  Youngstown,   Ohio 

Civil  Engineering 
Aurie  Jerome  Dean,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  sp,  ss  Iron  Mountain 

John  John  DeBoer,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  A.M.  Jenison 

Philosophy 
Arthur  Douglas  DeFoe,  A.B.,  ss  Houghton 

Rhetoric 
Ezra  Amos   Deneen,   A.B.,  ss  Imlay   City 

Chemistry 
Thomas    Buixion    Dinimick,    B.S.,    Michigan    Agricultural    College 

Civil  Engineering  East  Tawas 

Robert  James  Dobson,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  A.M.,  sp,  ss  Parma 

Russell   AJi^er    Dodge,    B.S.E.  Whitmore   Lake 

Civil  Engineering 
Edmund  Leopold  Dolewczynski,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  ss 

Education  Cambridge   Springs,   Pa. 

Paul  Dorweiler,  B.S.,  State   University  of  Iowa,  abs  Pittsburg,   Pa. 

yk  p^-i«Q  ••foi     Science 

William  Carlos  Dowd,  B.S.  (Chem.),  s  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Chemistry 
Walter  Rhodes  Drury,  B.C.E.  Ann  Arbor 

Civil    Engineering 
Ray  Lee  Edwards,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  A.M.,  Ohio  State  University, 

ss  Parkville,  Mo. 

Physics 
Benjamin  Rudolph  Eggeman,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  ss  Ithaca 

German 
Arnold  Henry  Eggerth,  A.B.,  s^  Ann  ArUof 

Anatomy 
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Geneva,  Ind. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Detroit 
Grand  Rapids 

Saugatuck 

Ann  Arbor 

Bracebrid^e,  Ont. 
Escanaba 

Ann  Arbor 
Erie,  Pa. 


William  Henry  Egly,  A.B.,  ss 

English 
George  Marion  Ehlers,  A.B. 

Geology 
Willard  Shepard  Eldridge,  sp,  e 
Grace  Frances  Ellis,  B.S.,  Olivet  College j  B.L.,  ibid,  dbs 

Zoology 
Manley   Mills  Ellis,   A.B.,  ss 

Chemistry 
Herbert  William  Emerson,  B.S.   (Phar.),  M.D. 

Public   Health 
Emma  Jane  Ennis,  Ph.B.,  Hiram  College,  sp 
Frederick  Louis  Erickson,  A.B.,  ss 

Philosophy 
Leon  Simpson  Evans,  A.B.,  sb 
Porter  Henderson  Evans,  B.E.E. 

Electrical  Ennneering 
Exlward  Simpson  Everett,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Rhetoric 
Lewis  Lee  Everett,   B.S.,   Muskingum   Collegej  ss 

Education 
Frances   Anna   Exelby,   A.B.,   Albion    College,  ss 

History 
Bernard  Fantus,  M.D.,   University  of  Illinois,  ss 

Pharmacology 
Florence  Fenwick,  spt  a 
Margaret  Ferguson,  A.B.,   Vassar  College,  ss 

Mathematics 
Richard    Oscar    Ficken,    B.S.,    Moores  Hill    College,    A.M.,    University 

of  Cincinnati  Moores  Hill,  Ind. 

German 
Hope    Fisher,    A.B.,    Vassar    College,   A.M.,    Columbia    University 

Rhetoric  Marion,    Ohio 

Mabel  Margaret  Fitch,  A.B.,  Kalamazoo  College,  sp,  ss  Ludington 

Fred   Kurtland  Fleagle,  A.B.,  s  Saint  Johns 

Education 
Capen  Alexander  Fleming,  A.B.,   Southwestern   College  Ann  Arbor 

Municipal  Administration 
Paul  Otto  Flemming,  A.B.,  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  ss  Lansing 

Greek 
Anna    Ford,    Ph.B.,    University    of    Chicago,    B.L.,    University    of 


Ann  Arbor 

Lisbon,   Ohio 

Dearborn 

Chicago,  111. 

Ann  Arbor 
Buffalo,   N.   Y. 


California,   ss 
German 
Guy  Fox,  A._B.,  Albion^  College,  sp,  sj 
2le     ~    " 


Berkeley,   Cal. 

Coldwater 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Helen  Lois  Frank,  A.B.,   Wellesley  College 

Rhetoric 
John  Brandon  Franks,  e 

Civil   Engineering 
Nellie  M.  Free,  A.B.,  Juniata  College 

German 
Florence  Agnes  Frew,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College 

Latin 
Theodore    Edward    Friedemann,    B.S.,    Oklahoma    Agricultural    and 

Mechanical  Collegct  ss 

Chemistry 
Ray  Clarence  Friesner,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Botany 
Reid  Stanger  Fulton,  A.B.,  s 

Economics 
Nobu  Furuya,  A.B.,  Oxford  College  for  Women 

Sociology 
Edith   Christine   Gabriel.   A.B.,  ss 

German 
Ina   Virginia   Gabriel,  A.B.,   sp,  ss 


Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Rahway,  N.  J. 

ral    and 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Bremen,  Ohio 

Carsonville,  Va. 

Izuhara,  Japan 

Owosso 

Owosso 
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Wixom 

Ann  Arbor 


Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 

Chassell 

Laurium 

Saginaw 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Olivet 


Helen  L.  B.  Gage,  B.S.,  sp,  m 
Frederick  McMahon  Gaige,  B.S. 

Zoology 
William  McKee  German,   A.B.,  ss 

Bacteriology 
Fredericka  Botsford  Gillette,  A.B.,  sp 
Clifford   Conklin   Glover,    B.S.    (Phar.),   M.S.,  jp,  ss 
Leslie   Drew   Goddard,   B.C.E. 

Civil   Engineering 
Valta  Francis  Goddard,  A.B.,  Maryville  College,  ss 

Exlucation 
Harold   Samuel   Elmer   Goodfellow,   A.B.,   Albion   College 

English 
Robert  Granville,  A.B.,  ss 

English 
Lucien  Helm  Greathouse,  A.B.,  B.Ch.E. 

Chemistry 
Grace   Green,   Ph.B.,    Olivet    College,  ss 

English 
Benjamin  Henry  Griesemer,  B.S.,  Northwestern  College,  ss     Bremen,  Ind. 

Botany 
Stuart   W.    Griffin,   A.B.,   ss  Jackson 

Chemistrjr 
Thomas  Morris  Griffith,  A.B.,  Hillsdale  College  Hillsdale 

Rhetoric 
Charles    Hurlbut    Griffitts,    A.B.,    Campbell    College,    A.M.,    University 

of  Kansas 

Psychology 
Burton  George  Grim,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Rhetoric 
Watze  Groen,  A.B.,  ss 

History 
Stacy  Rufus  Guild,  A.B.,  Washburn  College,  A.M. 

Anatomy 
Howard   Lee   Haag,   sp,   a 
Fred   Charles  Hahn,   B.S.,   University   of  Illinois 

Chemistry 
Ruby    Mariett    Hall,   A.B.,   ss 

Botany 
Clarence    William    Hallahan,    A.B.,    St.    Lawrence    University,    A.M., 

ibtd,  sp  Canton,  N.   Y. 

Roy  William  Hamilton,  A.B.,  A.M.,  sp  Ann  Arbor 

Herman  Henry  Hanink,   B.S.    (C.E.),  abs  Palos.  Park,  111. 

Civil    Engineering 
Margaret   Enstis   Hanson,   sp,   a  Pontiac 

Harold    Leontine    Harrington,   A.B.,    ss  Blissfield 

Education 
Gould    Leach    Harris,    A.B.,    Ohio    State    University,    A.M.,    ibid, 

sp,  ss  Columbus,   Ohio 

Pauline  Harris,  A.B.,  abs,  s  Pontiac 

German 
Albert   Baird   Hastings,  a  Evanston,   111. 

Chemistry 
Roy  Sanford  Head,  B.S.,  ss  Jonesville 

Botany 
William  Fairley  Head,   B.S.,  Ohio   Wesleyan   University,  sp         Ann  Arbor 
Milton  Mack  Heath,  A.B.,  University  of  OklahiMfta,  sp,  ss      Norman,  Okla. 
John  Hemenway,  A.B.,  M.S.,  ss  DeKalb  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Physics 
Jose  Maria  Hernandez,   B.S.,   Ohio   Wesleyan    University,  s 

Spanish  Quebradillas,    P.    R. 

James  Hervey  Herron,  B.S.  (M.E.),  abs  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chemical    Engineering 


Ozawkie,  Kans. 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 
Springfield,   111. 

Dexter 
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Harold  Adam   Hicks,   B.M.E.  Ann   Arbor 

Mechanical   Engineering 
Howard   Rice   Hill,   A.B.,    Carroll   College,   M.S.,       University   of 

Illinois,  sp,  ss  Chicago,   III. 

Justina  Hamilton  Hill,  A.B.,  Smith  College  Ware,  Mass. 

Bacteriology 
Theodore  Case  Hill,   B.S.E.,  e  North  East,  Pa. 

Civil   Engineering 
Sarah  Hincks,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  A.M.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rhetoric 
John   Carl   Williams   Hinshaw,   C.E.,   Princeton    University,   sp 

New  York,  N.   Y. 
William  Cullen  Hirn,  C.E.,  Tri-State  College  Spencerville,  Ohio 


Civil    Engineering; 
ig  Tsang  T 
Chemistry 


igme 
Ho, 


Ching  Tsang  Ho,  B.S.   (Chem.),  a  Canton,  China 


Lynne   Arthur  Hoag,    B.S.,   m  Ann   Arbor 

Anatomy 
Max  Robertson  Hodgdon,  A.B.,  ss  Birmingham 

Latin 
Fanny  Bigelow  Hogan,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

History 
William  Tinker  Hollands,  A.B.,  sp  Ann  Arbor 

Earle  Bree  Holman,  ss  Redridge 

History 
Edward  Mark  Honan,  A.B.,  IVabash  College,  s  Licbanon,  Ind. 

Chemistry 
Thomas   Edward   Hook,   A.B.,   ss  Holmesville,    Ohio 

Education 
Mabel  Esther  House,  A.B.,  ss  Homer 

Latin 
Bertha  Josephine   Howard,   A.B.,   Mount   Holyoke   College 

Sociology  Chicopee  Falls,   Mass. 

Bertha  Mae  Howe,  A.B.,  Olivet  College  Howell 

Botany 
Miriam  Elberta  Hubbard,  A.B.  East  Aurora,  N.   Y. 

Philosophy 
Henry   Dwight  Hughes,   A.B.,   Olivet   College,  ss  Bellevue 

English 
Arthur  Herman  Huisken,  B.S.,   University  of  Illinois,  ss  Chicago,  111. 

.  Chemistry 
Minerva  Agnes  Hutchinson,  A.B.,  Rockford  College,  A.B.,  sp       Capron,  111 
Albert  Hyma,  A.B.,   ss  Grant 

German 
Elmer  Samuel  Imes,  A.B.,  Fisk   University,  A.M.,  ihid  Detroit 

Physics 
Orvis  Carl  Irwin,  A.B.,  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  ss         Londonville,  Ohio 

English 
Paul   Wesley  Ivey,   A.B.,   Lawrence    College,  A.M.,    University   of 

Illinois  Oshkosh,    Wis. 

?3conomics 
William  George  Jackson,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  ss  Chester,  W.  Va. 

German 
Elden  Valorius  James,   A.B.,    Marietta   College,   A.B.,   A.M.,    Marietta 

College,  abs,  sp,  s  Manhattan,  Kans. 

William  Harry  Jellema,  A.B.,  A.M.  Holland 

Philosophy 
John  Henry  Jensen,  A.B.,  ss  Aurora,  111. 

Pharmacy 
Alice  Elberta  Johnson,  A.B.,  a,  s  Howell 

German 
Maurice  Flower  Jphnson,  B.S.E.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  C.E., 

ibid,   ss    ^  East    Lansing 

Mathematics 
Grace  Etelka  Jones,  A.B.,  sp,  ss  Detroit 
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Sheridan  Ross  Jones,  A.B.,    University  of  South  Dakota,  A.M.,   ibid 


Zoology 
Flora  Ellen  Judd,  A.B.,  ss 

Oratory 
Amelia  Rosea  Kaden,  A.B.,  ss 

Botany 
Charles  Emil  Kany,  a 

Romance  Languages 
Harrison  Manly   Karr,   A.B.,  Albion   College,  ss 

Oratory 
Samuel  Elias.  Katz,  A.B.,  a 

Psychology 
Mabel  Alice  Kebler,  sp,  a 
Amy  Elizabeth  Keene,  A.B.,  abs,  s 

English 
Nelle  Keller,  A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Zoology 
Ivan  Allen  Kelly,  A.B.;  Transylvania  College,  ss 

Mathematics 
Katherine  Kelly,  A.B.,  ss 

English  ^    ' 

Celia  Mary  Kennedy,  A.B.,  Syracuse  University 

Oratory 
James  Alexander  Kerns,  A.B. 

Greek 
Ruth  Carver  Kingman,  A.B.,  Washburn  College,  ss 

Spanish 
Winifred  Morse  Kinne,  A.B.,  A.M.,  sp 
Ada  Mabel  Kirley,  A.B.,  Smith  College,  sp 


Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 
Corunna 

Ann  Arbor 

Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

Holly 

Ann  Arbor 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Georgetown,  Ind. 

Bad  Axe 

Cato,  N.  Y. 

Mason 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Ann  Arbor 
Utica.  N.  Y. 


Arthur  Charles  Klocksiem,  A.B.,   German-Wallace  College,  A.M.,  ibid, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Chase 
Waterloo 

Battle  Creek 
Ann  Arbor 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A.M.,  abs 

German 
Madge  Vriehnis  Knevels,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  A.M.,  sp 
Walter  Norman   Koelz,   A.B.,   Olii'et   College 

Zoology 
Mildred  Kolb,  A.B.,  sp 
Frank  Frederick  Kolbe,  A.B.,  / 

Economics 
Lena  Jessamine  Krakau,  A.B.,  jj 

Oratory 
Franklin  Abram  Kuller,  A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  A.M.,  ibid,  sp,  ss 

Alinda,    Pa. 
Ser  Chung  Kwok,  Nanyang  University,  s  Shanghai,  China 

Electrical    Engineering 
Winifred  Blanche  Laing,  sp,  a  Ortonville 

Ralph   Burt  Lance,   A.B.,  s  Mount   Pleasant 

Chemical   Engineering 
Herman  Carl  Lange,  A.B.,   Olivet  College,  sp,  ss  Saginaw 

Norbert  Adolph  Lange,  A.B.  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Chemistry 
Charles  Albert  Langworthy,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  A.M.,  ibid,  si  Albion 

English 
Carl   Downey  LaRue,  A.B.,  A.M.,   abs,  s 

Botany 
George   Starr  Lasher,   A.B. 

Education 
Ludwig  Beethoven  Lasko,  a 

Forestry 
Rex  Knight  Latham,  A.B.,   Albion   College,  ss 

History 
John   Stuart  Lathers,    B.L.,   ss 

Oratory 
Wanda  Minne  Laubengayer,  A.B., 

German 


Syracuse,   N.   Y. 

Plainwell 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alton,   111. 

Ypsilanti 

Ann  Arbor 
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Stanton  Lautenschlager,  A.B.,  Central  College,  ss  Berlin,  Ont 

History 
Herbert  Leigh  Lawrence,  A.B.,  s  Ann  Arbor 

Political    Science  * 
Charles  Rush  Layton,  A.B.,  Otterbein  University  New  Concord,  Ohio 

Oratory 
Ray  Victor  Leffler,  A.B.  Leipsic,  Ohio 

Economics 
Calvin   Lewis   Legg,    A.B.,    University   of  Alberta,  A.M.,   McMaster 

University,  A.M.,  sp,  ss  London,  Ont. 

Clarence  John  Leonard,  A.B.,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

Mathematics 
Leon  Hatchig  Leonian,   B.S.    (Ag.),    University  of  Kentucky,  s 

Botany  Detroit 

William  Levin,  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  M.S.P.H.  Ann  Arbor 

Public   Health 
Paul  Benjamin  Line,  B.S.,  Albright  College,  ss  Myerstown,  Pa. 

Sociology 
Po  Shue  Lo,   B.S.,  sp,  ss  CsmXon,   China 

James  Roy  Locke,  B.S.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  ss  Detroit 

Botany 
Oren   Ethelbirt  Long,    A.B.,   Johnson   Bible    College,   A.M.,   ibid,  ss 

English  Kimberlin  Heights,  Tenn. 

Ralph  Robert  Lounsbury,  A.B.,  sp  Ann  Arbor 

Henry  Stephen  Lucas,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  A.M.,  Indiana  University, 

sp,  ss  Ross 

Clinton  Albert  Ludwig,  B.S.  (Ag.),  Purdue  University,  M.S.  (Ag.),  ibid 

Botany  Brookville,   Ind. 

Lulu  Veronica  Lusby,  Ph.B.,  sp,  ss  Detroit 

Ward   Irving  Lyons,   Ph.B.,   Adrian   College,  A.B.,   ibid,  sp       Petersburg 
Roy  Kenneth  McAlpine,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Chemistry 
Katherine  Seeley  MacBride,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 


English 

ik   Theo 

Botany  Lexington,   Ky. 


igi] 
Frank   Theodore    McFarland,    B.S.    (Ag.),    Ohio    State    University,   ss 


Jjotany  Licxington,   &.y. 

Frank  J.  McGrath,   A.B.  Charlotte 

Physics 
CliflFord  Thomas  Mclntyre,  e  Saint  Thomas,  Ont. 

Civil    Engineering 
Harriet   Margaret   Mackenzie,    A.B.,    A.M.,   s^  Ypsilanti 

Ross  Hanlin  McLean,  A.B.,   Cornell   University  Ann  Arbor 

History 
Genevieve   Emily   McLouth,   A.B.,   sp,  ss  Ann  Arbor 

Henry  Evan .  McMullen,   A.B.,    University  of  Illinois,   ss  Belleville 

Education 
Floyd  Daniel  McNaughton,   A.B.,  Albion   College,  ss  Carsonville 

Sociology 
Lindley  Ward  McReynolds,  A.B.,  Defiance  College,  ss        Sharpsville,  Ind. 

Zoology 
Orin  Edward  Madison,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  s  Ovid 

Chemistry 
Benjamin  Elisha  Mallary,  A.B.,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  s 

Sociology  Toledo,    Ohio 

Anna   Robbins   Manley,   A.B.,    University   of  Kansas,  sp,   ss 

Junction    City,    Kans. 
Alice   Louise  'Marsh,    B.S.,    Columbia   University,  ss  Detroit 

Education 
Edward  John  Martin,  A.B.,  s  Ann  Arbor 

Physics 
Helen  Mary  Martin,  A.B.  Battle  Creek 

Geology 
Edith  Harvey  Marvin,  Ph.B.,  Kalamazoo  College,  s  Ann  Arbor 

History 
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Harry  Cooper  Marvin,   B.S.,   Kalamaeoo   College,  B.S.,    University  of 

Chicago,  s  Ann  Arbor 

Actuarial    Science 
Wesley  H.  Mast,  A.B.,  North-Western  College,  ss  Sebewaing 

History 
Bruno  Meinecke,  A.B.,   University  of  Tennessee,  s  Atchison,   Kans. 

Latin 
Lewis  Leroy  Mellor,  A.B.,  A.M.  Guilford,  Me. 

Astronomy 
Gcrtrud  Agnes  Miller,  A.B.,  Lake  Erie  College,  Bay  City 

English 
Mary  Lincoln  Miller,  A.B.,  sf>,  ss  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Weslev  Minnis,  B.S.,  University  of  Washington,  M.S.,  ibid    Seattle,  Wash. 

Chemistry 
Frank  Charles  Mock,  E.E.,  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  s      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Physics 
Austin  Edward  Moden,  A.B.,  s  Mount  Clemens 

Physics 
Sophia  Marie   Moiles,   A.B.,  ss  Saginaw 

Botany 
Robert  Enimett  Monroe,  A.B.,  A.M.,  ss  Lexington,   Ky. 

Romance  Languages 
Vernie  Alton  Moody,  A.B.,  Meridian  College,  A.M.,  Tulane  University 

History  Springville,   Tenn. 

Arthur  Dearth  Moore,  B.S.   (E.E.),  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 

sp  Fairchance,  Fa. 

Charles   Stellman   Morgan,    A.B.,    sp,  ss  Detroit 

Clara  Henrietta  Mueller,  A.B.,  ss  Saginaw 

German 
John   Henry   Muyskens,   A.B.,  ss  Grand   Rapids 

General    Linguistics 
Floyd    August    Nagler,    B.S.,    Michigan    Agricultural    College,    M.S.E. 

Civil  Engineering  Dowagiac 

Kathryn  Cornelia  Nelson,  A.B.,  Battle  Creek 

History 
Theodore  Nelson,   Ph.B.,  Altna  College,  ss  Chicago,  111. 

Latin 
Francis  Deming  Newbrook,  B.S.F.,  a  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Forestry 
Frances   Elizabeth   Nichols,    A.B.,    Middlebury    College,   A.M.,    sp 

Warwick,  Mass. 
Irby  Coghill  Nichols,  B.S.,  University  of  Mississippi^  A.M.,  ibid,  M.S., 

University  of  Illinois,  ss  Eudora,  Miss 

Mathematics 
Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson,  A.B.,  ss  Detroit 

Philosophy 
Earl  Michael  Nisen,  B.S.   (C.E.),  abs  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Civil    Engineering 
George  Charles  Nothdurft,  A.B.,  Central  Wesleyan  College,  sp  Grass  Lake 
Peter    Olans    Okkelberg,    A.B.,    University    of   Minnesota,    A.M.,    ibid 

Zoolo§:y  Ann  Arbor 

William   Edgar   Olds,   A.B.,   ss  Marshall 

Education 
Martin  J.   Orbeck,   C.E.,    University  of  Minnesota  Ann  Arbor 

Civil    Engineering 
Lurene  Ruth  Osborn,  A.B.,  Kalamazoo  College,  s  Kalamazoo 

Oratory 
Manley   Osgood,    B.C.E.,   sp  Ann  Arbor 

Olive   E.    Outwater,   A.B.,  Ann  Arbor 

Actuarial    Science 
Mary   Palmer,   A.B.  Detroit 

Fine  Arts 
Alfred    Garlock    Papworth,    A.B.,    Alma    College  Howell 

^oology 
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Luther  Augustine   Park,   A.B.,   Roanoke   College,   A.M.,    University   of 

Pennsylvania,  sp,  ss  Indiana,    Pa. 

Frederick  £.   Parsons,    A.B.  Grand   Rapids 

Rhetoric 
Olin  David  Parsons,  E.E.,  Syracuse  University,  A.B.,  ss  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Physics 
Louia  Arch   Paschke,  A.B.,  sp,  s  Jackson 

Robert  Frederick  Paton,   A.B.,    M.S.,   s  Ypsilanti 

Physics 
William  Andrew  Paton,  A.B.,  A.M.,  abs  Ann  Arbor 

Economics 
Haskell  Riley  Patton,  A.B.,  W estminster  College,  ss         Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

English 
Felix  Wladyslaw   Pawlowski,   Certificat  d'Etude,   University  of  Paris. 

M.S.  Warsaw,   Poland 

Aerodynamics 
Albert  Becker  Peck,  A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  A.M.,  s        Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mineralogy 


Harry   Houston   Peckman,   A.B.,   Hiram   College,   A.M.,    University   of 
t 
rga 
Botany 


hicago,  sp,js  _  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Margaret   Scott  Pengelly,   A.B.,  Kalamazoo   College,  s  Kalamazoo 

Botany 
Nellie  Louise   Perkins,   A.B.,   ahs  Benton  Harbor 

Psychology 
Frederick  William  Peterson,  A.B.,  Lake  Forest  College,  A.M.,  sp 

Chicago,  III. 
Nicholas  E.  Peterson,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  s  Suttons  Bay 

Sociology 
Everett  Russell  Phelps,  A.B.,  Clark  College,  s  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Physics 
Otto  Karl  Philipp,  sp,  e  Kalamazoo 

Robert  Phillips,  A.B.,  Albion  College  Jackson 

Sociology 
Walter  Henry  Pielemeier,  A.B.,  ss  Chelsea 

Physics 
Sherwood  Mortley  Pinkerton,  Jr.,  B.Ch.E.,  sp,  s  Toledo,  Ohio 

Joseph   Franklin  Pinnock,  A.B.,   Olivet   College,  ss  Charlotte 

Physics 
Paul  Henry  Piper,  B.S.,  m  Alamo 

Public    Health 
George   Augustus    Pomeroy,    B.S.,    University   of    California,   sp 

Berkeley,    Cal. 
Enos  Hyde  Porter,   A.B.,  Indiana    University  Detroit 

Education 
Katherine  Cecilia  Post,  A.B.,  A.M.,  sp,  ss  Holland 

Jacob  John  Powels,   A.B.,  Albion   College,  ss  Ada 

Education 
Ruth  Lucille  Powers,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  ss  Vermontville 

German 
Bessie  Leach  Priddy,  Ph.B.,  Adrian  College,  A.B.,  ibid,  A.M.,  s        Adrian 

History 
George  Ellsworth  Raburn,  A.B.,  M.S.,  sp,  ss  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Antonio   Palmeda  Racelis,   B.S.F.,    University   of  the  Philippines 

Forestry  Lucena,    P.    I. 

Norris    Watson    Rakestraw,    A.B.,    Stanford    University,    sp,    ss 

Stanford  University,  Cal. 
Susan  Miller  Rambo,  A.B.,  Smith  College,  A.M.,  ibid  Easton,  Pa. 

Mathematics 
Horace  Patton  Ramey,  B.S.   (C.E.),  abs  Chicago,  111. 

Civil    Engineering 
Harr^    George    Raschbacher,    B.S.    (C.E.),   Purdue    University,    C.E., 

ibid,  sp  Ann  Arbor 

Marie  Indabelle  Rasey,   A.B.,   abs  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric 
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Walter   Robert    Rathke,    A.B.,    University    of  Chicago,    A.M.,    ibid,    s 

German  Ann  Arbor 

Ruth  Raymond,  B.S.,  Simmons  College,  sp  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William   Ober  Raymond,   A.B.,    University  of  New  Brunswick,   A.M. 


English 
Cora    Daisy    Reeves,    A.B. 

Zoology 
Tames  Morton  Reid,  sp,  e 
Beatrice  Reynolds,  A.B.,   Columbia  University 

Economics 


Margaret    Ruth   Reynolds,   sp,   a 

L.B., 

Education 


Alice  Elizabeth  Richard,.  A.B.,  Adrian   College,  ss 


Joseph  Schober  Richtig,   B.S. 

Chemistry 
Eugene  Alfred  Riker,   A.B.,  Olivet  College,  sp,  ss 
Herbert   Spencer  Ripley,   B.S.    (C.E.),   abs 

Civil   Engineering 
George  Robbert,  A.B.,  ss 

German 
Charles    Sumners    Robinson,    A.B.,    M.S. 

Chemistry 
James  Wilson  Robinson,   B.Ch.E.,  s 

Chemical    Engineering 
Antoinette  Cornelia  Robson,  A.6.,  ss 

German 
Emma  Louise  Robson,  A.B.,  s 


English 
Helen   Henriette    Marguerite    Roelofs,    A.B.,    Hope    College 


Ann  Arbor 
Ypsilanti 

Ann  Arbor 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ann   Arbor 
Adrian 

Ann  Arbor 

Flint 
Worth,   111. 

Zeeland 
East    Lansing 

Sturgis 
East  Lansing 

Jackson 


Amsterdam,  Netherlands 
Grand    Rapids 


Youngstown,  Ohio 
Hanover,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Muskegon 

t 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ann  Arbor 
Camillus,  N.  Y. 


English 
Howard    Dykema    Roelofs,    A.B.,    A.M. 

Philosophy 
Ada  March  Rogers,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  sp,  ss 
James  Speed  Rogers,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Zoology 
Elgic  Carl  Rolfe,  A.B.,  s 

Physics 
Lee  Vincent  Romig,  A.B.,  A.M.,  ss 

Physics 
Goldie   Rosen,   A.B. 

English 
Pauline  Rosenberg,  A.B.,  ss 

English 
Henrietta  Elizabeth   Rosenthal,   A.B.,   A.M.,   sp,  ss,   I 
Richard  Alfred  Rossiter,  A.B.,  Wesley  an  University,  ss 

Mathematics 
Louis  Joseph  Rouse,  A.B.,  Princeton   University,  A.M.,    University 

of  Pennsylvania  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Mathematics 
Harlan  Harold  Rubey,  A.B.,   Wabash  College,  sp  Winchester,  Ind. 

John  Davison  Rue,   B.S.,  Princeton   University,  A.M.,  ibid         Ann  Arbor 

Chemical   Engineering 
M.  Selden  Ruger,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  A.M.  Daytona,  Fla. 

Chemistry 
Carl  Parcher  Russell,  A.B.,  Ripon  College  Fall  River,  Wis. 

Zoology 
James  Herbert  Russell,  A.B.  Indiana,   Pa. 

History 
Edward  August  Rykenbcer,   B.S.,    University  of  Rochester,  M.S.,  ibid 

Chemistry  Rochester,  N.   Y. 

Henry    Jacob    Ryskamp,    A.B.  Grand    Rapids 

History 
Charles  Earl   Sando,   B.S.,  Maryland  Agricultural   College,  s 

Botany  Washington,   D.   C. 
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Claude   Wilson   Sankey,   Ph.B.,    Westminster   College^   sp,  ss 

New  Castle,    Pa. 
Charles   Wesley    Sargent,   A.B.,   Dartmouth   College,   A.M.,   ibid 

Economics  Guveland,    Mass. 

Stephen  Scatori,  A.B.,  Tulane  University  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Romance   Languages 
Barbara  Louise  Schafer,   A.B.,  Hillsdale  College  Hillsdale 

English 
Paul  James  Schmid,  Josephinum  Pontifical  College^  ss         Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Psychology 
Herbert  Nicolaus  Schmitt,  A.B.,  sp  Ann  Arbor 

Francis  Lee  Schneider,  A.B.,   University  of  Wisconsin,  A.M.,  ibid 


Rhetoric 
Chester  Seitz  Schoepfle,  B.Ch.E.,  s 

Chemistry 
Edwin  William  Schrieber,   A.B.,  sp,  ss 
William  Henry  Schrieber,  A.B. 

Forestry 
Ellen  Dorothy   Sch'ulz..  A.B.,  ss 

Botany 
Claude  William  Schutter,  a 

German 
Harold    Philippi    Scott,    A.B.,    A.M. 

Rhetoric 
Willard  Barnhart  Scott,  A.B. 

German 
Orrin  'George   Seaver,   A.B.,  ss 

Economics 
Anna  Laura  Sebring,  Ph.B.,  Alma  College 

English 
Gertrude  Seifert,  sp,  a 
Thomas  Fort  Sellers,  A.B.,  Mercer  University,  s 

Bacteriology 
Laura  Viola  Shaw,   B.S.,  Ohio   Wesleyan   University 

Oratory 


Ann   Arbor 
Sandusky,  Ohio 

Saginaw 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Saginaw 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 

Detroit 

Ypsilanti 

Detroit 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Grand  Rapids 


Oscax  Jackson   Sheaffer,   A.B.,    Washington   and  Jefferson   College,   ss 

New  Castle,   Pa. 


Chicago,  111. 


Education 
Vernon  Charles  Sheffield,  A.B. 

Forestry 

Charles  Whitney  Shepard,  A.B.,  Hillsdale  College,  sp,  ss  Hillsdale 

Edward  Lewis  Shepard,  B.S.    (C.E.),   University  of  Missouri,  s       Lansing 

Mathematics 
Philip  Willard  Shepard,  B.S.   (Ch.E.),  Catholic  University  of  America 

Chemical  Engineering  Washington,   D.    C. 


South  Haven 
Angola,  Ind. 


Porter  Albert  Sherman,   A.B.,  Hiram  College,  sp,  ss 
Earl  Charles  Sherrard,  B.S.,  M.S.,  s 

Chemistry 
Paul  Sidwel!,  A.B.,  Princeton   University,  ss 

English 
William  Warner  Sleator,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Physics 
Archibald  Whittier  Smalley,  A.B.,  sp,  ss 
Clarence    Gardner    Smith,    B.Ch.E. 

Chemical   Engineering 
Donald  Abram  Smith,  sp,  e 
F.  Ravmond  Smith,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  ss 

Physics 
Harold  James  Smith,   B.Ch.E. 

Chemical    Engineering 
Helen  Mar  Smith,  Ph.B.,   College  of   Wooster 

English 
Howard  Clifton  Smith,  A.B.,  Indiana  University,  A.M.,  ibid    Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Political    Science 


Lafayette,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Danville,  111. 
Ann    Arbor 

Algonac 
Grand  Ledge 

Wilmette,  111. 

Wellsville,  Ohio 
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Leon  Sheldon  Smith,  A.B.,  Albion  College  Saranac 

Physics 
Lois  Ellett  Smith,  A.B.,  Colorado  College,  A.M.,  ibid 

Botany  Colorado    Springs,   Colo. 

Ned  Rudolph  Smith,  A.B.,  A.M.  Ann  Arbor 

Public    Health 
Jacob  Egbert  Smitter,   A.B.,  sp  Grand  Rapids 

Isabel   Pearl   Snelgrove,   A.B.,   Olivet   College,   ea  Ann   Arbor 

Fine  Arts 
Marie    Paul    Spalding,    A.B.,    sp,    ss  Elder's    Ridge,    Pa. 

Clarence  Andrew  Speer,  A.B.,  Tarkio  College,  sp,  ss  Newton,  Iowa 

Owen  Duguid  Speer,  A.B.,  University  of  Montana,  ss        Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

Education 
Walter  Hoff  Sprague,  A.B.,  Brown   University,  A.M.,   ibid,  sp 

Somerset,  Mass. 
William  Robert  -^Bpriegel,  A.B.,  Lebanon  University,  ss      Wayncsville,  Ohio 

Psychology 
James   Geddes   Staley,   A.B.,   /  Battle  Creek 

Economics 
Helen  Fay  Stark,   A.B.,  s  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric^ 
Frances   Lucinda   Stearns,    B.S.    (Bio.),    sp,   ss  •  Grand   Rapids 

Margaret    Elma    Steeie,    Ph.B.,   Denison    University,  ss  Ionia 

English 
Oie    Worth    Stephenson,    B.S.,    Michigan    Agricultural    College,    A.M., 

University    of   Chicago,   sp  Ann   Arbor 

Albert    Fulton    Stewart,    A.B.,    Indiana    University,    A.M.,    MonmoUth 

College,  ss  Monmouth,   111. 

Latin 
Hortense  Stoddard,  A.B.,  sp,  ss  Edgemont,  S.  Dak. 

Norman  Rudolph  Stoll,  B.S.,  Mount  Union  College,  ss  Alliance,  Ohio 

Zoology 
Clarendon  Earl  Streeter,  B.S.F.,  a  Bolivar,  N.  Y. 

Forestry 
Alvin    Strickler,    B.S.,    M.S.  Ypsilanti 

Chemistry 
Harriet   Salome   Strong,    B.S.,   Northwestern    University,  sp,  ss 

Downers  Grove,  111. 
Florence  Sunderland,  A.B.,  ss  New  York,  N.  Y. 

English 
Alice   Swayze,   A.B.,   Kalamasoo   College  Kalamazoo 

English 
Iva  Irene  Swift,  A.B.,  Adrian  College  Adrian 

Semitics 
Harold  Lorenzo   Tandy,   B.S.F.  Gardner,    Mass. 

Forestry 
Alice  Taylor,  A.B.,   sp  Ann  Arbor 

Martha  Louise  Taylor,  A.B.,  Park  College,  sp  Nan,  North  Siam 

Harold  Benson  Teegarden,  a  Greenville,  Ohio 

Economics 
Roy  Curtis  Thomas,  A.B.,  College  of  Wooster  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Botany 
Alfred   Ross   Thompson, .  A.B.  Rensselaer,   Ind. 

Actuarial   Science 
Vera  Gertrude  Thompson,  A.B.,  ss        ^  Ann  Arbor 

English 
Cornelius  Tiesenga,  B.S.,  jj  Holland 

Chemistry 
John  Albert  Tillema,  A.B.,  Hope  College  Holland 

Economics 
James  Derby  Todd,  B.Ch.E.,  s  Burlington,  Iowa 

Chemistry 
Elizabeth  Fox  Toof,  A.B.^  Vassar  College^  A.M.  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Rhetoric 
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Julio  del  Toro,  A.B.,  Washington  College,  A.M.,  ibid,  sp    Chestertowiij^  Md. 
Manuel   Angel   del    Valle,    B.Ch.E. 

Chemical    Engineering 
Sam   Tour,    B.S.    (Ch.E.),    University    of   Colorado 

Chemical    Engineering 
Mary  Muriel  Tyson,  A.B. 

Rhetoric 
Peter  VanBeek^   A.B.,  ss 

General    Linguistics 
Anna  VanBuskirk,  a 

German 
Gertrude  Mabel  Vandjerhoof,  A.B.,  a 

German 
Effie  VanScoten,  Ph.B.,  Hiram  College 

English 
Agnes  Carr  Vaughan,  A.B.,  Galloway  College,  A.M 

Greek 
Lester  Carlton  VerNooy,  A.B.,  Amherst  College 

Zoology 
Beecher   Bentley  Vettcr,   B.S.,   St.   Lawrence   University,  sp 

Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Frank  Charles  Vibrans,  A.B.,  Wabash  College,  s  Cokeville,  Wyo. 

Chemistry 
Warren  Jay  Vinton,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Psychology 
Willy  Carl  Rudolph  Voigt,  Min.E.,    University  of  Freiberg,   Germany, 

sp,  h  Charlottenbrunn,  Germany 

Ingebrigl    Gunerius    Volden,    Dipl,    Eng.,    Den    Teknishe   Hoishole, 

Norway,  abs  Beitstaden,    Norway 

Naval    Architecture 
Frank   Joseph  Vonachen,    B.M.E.  Ann   Arbor 

Mechanical    Engineering 
Louis   Francis  Voorhees,   B.Ar.  Toledo,   Ohio 

Architecture 
Carl  Sweetland  Wagner,   B.S.    (M.E.),  sp,  ss  Ann  Arbor 

Elbridge   Robinson   Waite.   B.S.  Portland,   Me 


San  Juan,    P.    R. 
Pueblo,   Colo. 
Flora  Dale,  Pa. 
Ann  Arbor 
Kalamazoo 
Saginaw 
Athens,  Pa. 
Ann  Arbor 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Chemical    Engineering 
Albert  J.  Walcott,  A.B.,  M.S.,  sp,  ss 
Marjoric  Louise  Walker,  A.B.,   abs 

Rhetoric 
Harry  Vincent  Wann,  A.B.,   Wabash  College,  A.M.,  ibid 


Zeeland 
Grand   Rapids 


Romance  Languages 
Dora  Edith  Ware,   A.B., 
Botan] 


Ann  Arbor 
Kansas   City,   Mo. 
Saint  Albans,  W.  Va. 
Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 


Jjotany 
Woodward  Alfred  Warrick,  B.M.E 

Mechanical    Engineering 
Arthur  Philip  Warriner,   a 

Economics 

Elba  Emmanuel  Watson,  B.L.,  sp,  p  Grand  Rapids 

Russell  Watson,  B.S.,   University  of  Washington     White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

Forestry 
Catharine  Mary  Weadock,  A.B.,  ss  Lima,   Ohio 

Education 
Amaryllis   Cotey    Weaver,    A.B.  Cadillac 

French 
Hal  C.  Weaver,  B.S.   (M.E.),  B.S.   (E.E.),   University  of  Texas,  E.E., 

ibid,  abs  Austin,  Texas 

-ng 
Alexander   Davis    Webb 


Mechanical    Engineering 
cander   Da^ 
Chemistry 


Clarence  Mertoun  Webster,  A.B.,  Clark  College,  A.M. 

English  ^ 

Carl  Vernon  Weller,   A.B.,  Albion  College,   M.D.   M.S. 

Anatomy 
Agnes  Ermina  Wells,   A.B.,   A.M.,   Carleton   College 

Astronomy 


Ypsilanti 

Hampton,  Conn. 

Ann  Arbor 

Saginaw 
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Harold  Ralph  Wells,   B.S.  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

Chemistry 
Ross  Albert  Wells,  A.B.,  Franklin  College^  ss  Parkville,  Mo. 

Mathematics 
Clifton  Henry  Wemmer,  A.B.,  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  ss       Berea,   Ohio 

English 
Harry    Richard    West,    A.B.,    University    of    South    Dakota,    A.M., 

ibid,  sp  Vermilion,  S.  Dak. 

Marshall  Arthur  Wheatley,  A.B.,  Albion  College^  A.M.,  ibid,  sp,  ss 

Gladwin 
Mae  Aileen  White,  A.B.  Detroit 

Latin 
Harriet  Mildred  Whitmer,  A.B.,  Albion  College  Burr  Oak 

Zoology 
Alice  Young  Wieber,  a  Houghton 

German 
David  Lytic  Wiggins,  A.B.,  ss  Indiana,  Pa. 

Physics 
Earl  Russell  Wightman,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  A.M.,  ibid  Ann  Arbor 

Physics 
Arthur  Guy  Williams,  A.B.,  ss  Ann  Arbor 

Chemistry 
George  Duncan  Wilner,  a  Plymouth,  Pa. 

Oratory 
Conson  Cummins   Wilson,  sp,  a,  I  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Elisabeth  Kissick  Wilson,  A.B.,  sp,  ss  Ann  Arbor 

Florence  Kissick  Wilson,  A.B.,  sp,  ss  Ann  Arbor 

Unity  Fletcher  Wilson,  B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  sp,  ss,  ea  Ann  Arbor 
Hortense  Elizabeth  Wind,  B.S.  (H.Ec),  Iowa  State  College,  sp  Ann  Arbor 
Egbert  Winter,   A.B.,  Hope   College,  ss  Spring  Lake 

Education 
Anna  Louise  Woessner,  A.B.,  s  Ann  Arbor 

Education 
Joseph  Gregory  Wolber,  A.B.,  ss  Detroit 

Physics 
William  Piatt  Wood,  A.B.,   B.Ch.E.,   ss  Ypsilanti 


Chemical    Engineering 
ilyn    Eunice    Woodwar 
ibid,  abs  Boston,  Mass. 


Alvalyn    Eunice    Woodward,    Ph.B.,    University    of    Rochester,    M.S., 


Zoology 
George   Green  Wright,   A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

History 
William  Thomas  Wright,   B.S.,    University  of  Nashville,  A.B.,  ibid,  s 

Physics  ^  Portland,  Tenn. 

Winthrop   Robins   Wright,   A.B.,   A.M.  Ann  Arbor 

Physics 
Henriette  Wurster,   A.B.,   ss  Ann   Arbor 

German 
Rosabelle  Veda  Wykoff,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Mathematics 
Winfield    Curtis    Wynn,    A.B.,    Johnson    Bible    College,    A.M.,    ibid,   ss 

Economics  Murphysboro,    III. 

Hessel  Edward  Yntema,  A.B.,  Hope   College,  A.M.,  abs  Holland 

Political    Science 
Mary  Yost,  A.B.,   Vassar  College,  A.M.,  ibid,  abs  Staunton,  Va. 

Rhetoric 
Clara  Eloise  Young,  A.B.,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Education 
Edward  Robert  Young,  Jr.,   B.Ch.E.  Toledo,  Ohio 

Chemical    Engineering 
Boleslaw  Zalewski,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  ss  Detroit 

Botany 
Allen  Otis  Zimmerman,  A.B.,  Albion  College  Ortonville 

Chemical    Engineering 
Frank   Ralph   Zumbro,    B.E.E.,   sp  Chambersburg,    Pa. 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 


Summer  Session  1916 


COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS,  COLLEGES 
OF  ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE,  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 
LAW  SCHOOL,  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL,  AND   SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY 

METHODS. 


FACULTY 

HARRY    B.    HUTCHINS,   LL.D. 

ISAAC   N.   DEMMON,   A.M..   LL.D. 

WOOSTER  W.   BEMAN.  A.M.,  LL.D. 

FRANCIS  W.  KELSEY,  Ph.D..  LL.D. 

THOMAS   C.  TRUEBLOOD,  A.M. 

THOMAS   A.    BOGLE.   LL.B. 

ROBERT  M.  WENLEY,  D.Phil.,   ScD.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

VICTOR  H.   LANE.   C.E..   LL.B. 

MAX   WINKLER,  Ph.D. 

ALLEN    S.    WHITNEY,    A.B. 

EDWIN  C.   GODDARD,   Ph.B.,  LL.B. 

ALDRED    S.    WARTHIN,   M.D.,   Ph.D. 

WILLIAM   J.    HUSSEY,   Sc.D. 

ROY   B.    CANFIELD,   A.B.,    M.D. 

JOHN  R.   ROOD.   LL.B. 

CHARLES  W.   EDMUNDS,   A.B.,  M.D. 

ALFRED   H.   LLOYD.   Ph.D. 

OSEPH    L.    MARKLEY,   Ph.D. 

ULIUS    O.    SCHLOTTERBECK,    Ph.C,    Ph.D. 
ARTHUR  G.   HALL,  Ph.D. 
EDWARD  H.  KRAUS,  Ph.D. 
JESSE  S.   REEVES,  Ph.D. 
EARLE    W.    DOW.    A.B. 
WALTER   B.   PILLSBURY.   Ph.D. 
EVANS    HOLBROOK,    A.B.,    LL.B.  " 
CLARENCE   T.  JOHNSTON,   C.E. 
LOUIS    A.    STRAUSS,    Ph.D. 
EDWARD  R.  TURNER,  Ph.D. 
EWALD  A.  BOUCKE,  Ph.D. 
CAMPBELL   BONNER,   Ph.D. 
STANISLAUS   J.    ZOWSKI,   Dipl.Ing. 
RALPH   W.    AIGLER,   LL.B. 
HERBERT  R.   CROSS,  A.M. 
HENRY    H.    HIGBIE,   E.E. 
BENJAMIN   F.    BAILEY,    Ph.D. 
CLARENCE    L.    MEADER,    Ph.D. 
EDGAR    N.    DURFEE,   A.B.,    J.D. 
UDO   J.    WILE,    A.B.,    M.D. 
DAVID   FRIDAY,   A.B. 
I.   LEO   SHARFMAN,  A.B.,   LL.B. 


} 
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ELMER   E.   WARE,    B.S. 
HUGO    P.    THIEME,   Ph.D. 
LEROY  WATERMAN,   Ph.D. 
WILLIAM   W.   BISHOP,  A.M. 
CHARLES   H.   STOCKING,   B.S. 
HERBERT  E.  BOLTON.  Ph.D.      . 
WILLIAM  H.   PAGE,  LL.M.,   S.J.D. 
WESLEYAN   N.   HOHFIELD,  LL.B.,  A.M. 
WILLIAM   L.   WESTERMANN,   Ph.D. 
REUBEN    M.    STRONG,    Ph.D. 
HARRY   S.    RICHARDS,   LL.B.,    LL.D. 
ADOLPH    ZIEFLE,    B.S.,    Ph.D. 
TOBIAS  J.   C.   DIEKHOFF.   Ph.D. 
CARL  D.  CAMP,  M.D. 
IRA    D.    LOREE,    M.D. 
JONATHAN   A.   C.   HILDNER.   Ph.D. 
HARRISON    M.    RANDALL,    Ph.D. 
WALTER  B.  FORD.  Ph.D. 
RALPH    H.   CURTISS,    Ph.D. 

iAMES    B.    POLLOCK,   Sc.D. 
iORRIS  P.  TILLEY,  Ph.D. 
ARTHUR   W.    SMITH,   Ph.D. 
WILLIAM    D.    HENDERSON,    Ph.D. 
OTTO  C.   GLASER,   Ph.D. 
CALVIN    O.    DAVIS.    Ph.D. 
THOMAS    E.    RANKIN,   A.M. 
CHARLES   P.   WAGNER.   Ph.D. 
AUBREY  TEALDI,   Grad.   Roy.   Tech.   Inst. 
LOUIS  C.  KARPINSKI,  Ph.D. 
DAVID   M.   LICHTY,   Ph.D. 
WILLIAM  J.   HALE,   Ph.D. 
JOHN  G.   WINTER,   Ph.D. 
SAMUEL   MOORE,    Ph.D. 
WARREN    W.    FLORER,    Ph.D. 
CARL   E.   EGGERT.   Ph.D. 
GEORGE  A.  MAY,  M.D. 
ALBERT  R.   CRITTENDEN.   Ph.D. 
WILLIAM  G.  SMEATON,  A.B. 
FREDERICK    S.    BREED.    Ph.D. 
ROBERT   W.    HEGNER,    Ph.D. 
JOHN   E.   EMSWILER,   M.E. 
JOHN   R.   BRUMM,  AIM. 
CALVIN   H.    KAUFFMAN,    Ph.D. 
GEORGE   L.   JACKSON,    Ph.D. 
HOBART    H.    WILLARD,    Ph.D. 
JOHN  W.  SCHOLL.  Ph.D. 
WALTER    F.    HUNT,    A.M. 
NEIL    H.    WILLIAMS,   Ph.D. 
RICHARD  D.  T.   HOLLISTER,  A.M. 
HARRY   H.    ATWELL,    B.S. 
CHARLES    VIBBERT,    A.B. 
ALFRED    O.    LEE.    M.D. 
ROY    W.    SELLARS,    Ph.D. 
W.  RAY  HUMPHREYS,  A.M. 
DeWITT   H.   PARKER,   Ph.D. 
ALBERT  E.  WHITE.  A.B. 
ALFRED    H.    LOVELL.    M.S.E. 
GEORGE    W.    DOWRIE,    Ph.D. 
HERBERT  A.  KENYON,  A.M. 
GEORGE  L.  LaRUE.  Ph.D. 
SOLOMON   F.    GINGERICH,    Ph.D. 
THOMAS   J.    MacKAVANAGH,    B.S.    (E  K.> 
FRANK    R.    FINCH,    Ph.B. 
GEORGE  M.  McCONKEY,  B.A.E. 
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FRANK  H.   STEVENS.  B.S. 

WILLIAM  A.  McLaughlin,  a.b. 

WILLIAM   D.    MORIARTY.   Ph.D. 

JOHN  H.  ROWEN,  U.S.N.   (Retired) 

WILLIAM   F.    HAUHART,   Ph.D. 

WALTER  F.   COLBY.   Ph.D. 

JOHN    AIREY,    B.S. 

WALTER   U    BADGER,   M.S. 

PAUL   H.  DeKRUIF.   Ph.D. 

FELIX  W.   PAWLOWSKI,   M.S. 

HARLEY  H.  BARTLETT,  A.b. 

J.   J.    ALBERT   ROUSSEAU 

MAX    M.    ELLIS,    Ph.D.,    Sc.D. 

FRANK   C.    GATES,    Ph.D. 

EDGAR  E.   ROBINSON,  A.M. 

LEE  A.   WHITE,   A.M. 

HERBERT    S.    MALLORY,    Ph.D. 

LOUIS   A.   HOPKINS,   Ph.D. 

VINCENT    C.    POOR.    Ph.D. 

ROBERT    T.    CARNEY,   A.B. 

HARRY  N.   COLE,   M.S. 

ALBERT    F.    HURLBURT,    A.B. 

ROY    W.    COWDEN,    A.M. 

DANIEL    L.    RICH,    Ph.D. 

OTIS    M.    COPE.   A.B.,   M.D. 

CARL    J.    COE,    A.M. 

FLOYD  E.  BARTELL,  Ph.D. 

CARL   V.    WELLER,   A.B..   M.D. 

HENRY    F.    ADAMS,    Ph.D. 

TAMES   E.   HARRIS,   Ph.D. 

ROY    K.    McALPINE,    A.B. 

WALTER   R.    RATHKE,   A.M. 

JOSEPH    R.    HAYDEN,    Ph.D. 

HARRY    V.    WANN,    A.M. 

PHILIP    E.    BURSLEY,    AM. 

RAY  K.   IMMEL.   A.M. 

HARRY   B.    SCHMIDT,    M.D. 

PAUL    W.    MERRILL,    Ph.D. 

ALTON   L.   MILLER.   Ph,D. 

CHESTER  H.   FORSYTH.  Ph.D. 

WARREN  S.  THOMPSON,  Ph.D. 

LOUIS  J.   ROUSE.   A.M. 

FREDERIC   M.    LOOMIS.   A.B.,   M.D. 

WALTER   A.    HOYT,    B.S.,    M.D. 

GORGE  A.   LINDSAY,  Ph.D. 

STACEY   R.    GUILD,   A.M. 

WALTER   W.    KUSTERMANN,    E.E.,    Ph.D. 

FLOYD  E.  ARMSTRONG.  A.B. 

RUDOLPH  A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  A.B.,  M.D. 

CARLTON   V.    KENT,    Ph.D. 

JESSE  E.  THORNTON,  A.B. 

EDWARD    F.    TANGHE.    B.S. 

ROBERT   G.    RODKEY,   A.M. 

ORLAN  W.  BOSTON,   B.M.E. 

GROVER   C.    GRISMORE.   A.B..  J.D. 

JOHN  L.  WORCESTER,  M.D. 

JOHN   H.   EHLERS,   Ph.D. 

QUINTER  O.   GILBERT,  A.M.,  M.D. 

LESLIE   L.    BOTSFORD,   A.B..   M.D. 

RICHARD  M.  HOLMAN,  Ph.D. 

ERNEST    H.    BARNES 

RODRIGO   H.   BONILLA.   A.M. 

WILLIAM   L.   SCHURZ,   Ph.D. 

OLIVER  KAMM,  Ph.D. 
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CARL    ORTWIN    SAUER,   Ph.D. 

WILLIAM    W.    CORT,    Ph.D. 

CARROLL  D.   PARTRIDGE,   B.S.,  M.D. 

CLIFFORD   G.   ASKIN 

ERIE   L.   GATES.   A.B. 

MARION  D.  ELLIS,  A.M. 

PAUL   H.   PIPER,    B.S. 

JOHN   H.   CONNELL 

LYNN  A.  HOAG,  B.S. 

ROBERT  L.  PERKINS.  Ph.C. 

FRANCES  L  DUNBAR,  A.B. 

THERESA  B.  MALEY 

ALBERT  B.  PECK,  A.M. 

NELLIE  L.   PERKINS,  A.B. 

Library 

WILLIAM  W.   BISHOP,  A.M. 

BYRON   A.   FINNEY,   A.B. 

FRANCIS  L.   D.   GOODRICH,  A.B.,  B.L.S. 

WILLIAM   C.   HOLLANDS 

ESTHER  A.   SMITH,  A.B. 

FREDERICKA  B.  GILLETTE,  A.B.,  B.L.S. 

Shops 

WILLIAM    H.    YEATMAN 
JOHN  H.   STEVENSON 
J.   ERNEST   WARREN 
EMORY   M.   SWEET 
ALONZO   S.   BERRY 
WILLIAM   TELFER 
J.   D.   BOYLAN 


STUDENTS* 

COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS 

Preston  Qber  Abbott,  Student  in  Brown  University  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Fred  Magee  Adams,  a  Jackson 
James  Lamona  Adams,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Berrien  Springs, 

Benton  Harbor 

Ray   Horatio  Adams,   Teacher,  Morrice  Hopkins 

Bernhard  John  Ahrens,  a  Port  Huron 

Mary  Loretta  Alexander,  Teacher,  Detroit  Sandusky 

Mary  Louise   Alexander,   a  Port   Clinton,   Ohio 

Dale  Allen,  Teacher  Pontiac 

Donald  Messenger  Allen  East  Lansing 

Walter  Leslie  Allison,  Teacher,  Normal  School  Indiana,  Pa. 

Harold  Ferguson  AUman  Ann  Arbor 

Carrie  May  Amend,  Teacher  Dayton,  Ohio 

Charles  William  Anderson  Norway 

Floyd  Henry  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Wolverine 

Grace  Parsons  Anderson,  Teacher,  a  Detroit 

Martha  Anderson  Akron,  N.   Y. 

iohn  William  Angerer,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Sandusky 

>oris  Irene  Anschutz  Saginaw 

George  Krikor  Ansurian,  d Detroit 

*  Italic  letters  following  a  name  show  that  the  student  is  attending  the 
University  in  the  year  1916-1917  and  is  enrolled  in  the  College  or  School  in- 
dicated: a,  denoting  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts;  e.  Colleges 
of  Engineering  and  Architecture;  m,  Medical  School;  /,  Law  School;  p. 
College  of  Pharmacy;  h.  Homoeopathic  Medical  School;  d.  College  of 
Dental  Surgery;  g.  Graduate  School. 
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Andrew  Pierce  Armbrustcr,  Student  in  University  of  Louisville 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Teanette   Armstrong,   a,  g 
Walter  Ralph  Atlas,  a 

Donald  Leslie  Augustine,  Student  in  Macalester  College 
Edith  Dean  Austin,  g 
Donald  Kay  Bacon,  m 

Lilla  Belle  Bacon,  Principal,  Harbor  Beach 
Lyle   Cholwell   Bacon,   Student  in   University   of  Minnesota,   a 

Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
Francis  Louis  Bailey,   Teacher  Belding 

Simon  Peyton  Baker,  a,  /  Plainville,  111. 

Coral  Alethe  Baldwin,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Lloyd  Ross  Ball  Howarden,  la. 

Richard  Roy  Banner,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schoolcraft  Trufant 


Ann  Arbor 

Glouster,  Ohio 

Kasson,  Minn. 

Detroit 

Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Lapeer 


Robert  Celso  Barbosa,  d 

Lawrence   Rowland   Barnich.    a 

Edna    Bell    Barringer 

William  Jacob   Baumgartner,   Teacher,   a 

Carrie  Elizabeth  Baxter,  a 

Wesley  Bryson  Beadle,  Principal 

Travis  Field  Bcal,  a 

Emilie    Beall,    Teacher 

Glen  Arvon  Bechtel,  Principal 

Carl  George  Beck,  Teacher 

Matilda  Louise  Beck,  Teacher,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Frank  Martin  Bedinger,  Teacher,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fay  Irene  Beebc 

William  McFadden  Bell,  a 

Newton  Silas  Bemcnt,  a 

Don  Marion  Benedict,  Teacher,  a 

Anna  Lillian  Benjamin 

Rafael  Alberto  Benitez,  a 

Margaret  Elaine  Bennett,  a 

Pearle  Gwendolyn  Bennett,  a 

Bert  Ira  Beverly,  g 

Elizabeth  Marie  Bez,  Teacher 

Edward  Albert  Biber,  a 

Josephine  Biddle 

Marguerite  Amelia  Biddle 

Robert  Barry  Bigelow,  a 

George  Augustine  Birkam,  Principal 

Beryl  A.  Black,  Teacher 

Lois  Mildred  Black 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Blades,  a 


San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Cheboygan 

Tulsa,   Okla. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Harbor  Springs 

Ann  Arbor 

Columbus,    Ohio 

Coldwater 

Detroit 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Berrien  Springs 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Portland 

Grand  Rapids 

San  Juan,  P.   R. 

Ann  Arbor 

Jackson 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Lansing 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Paris,  111. 

Marine  City 

Ann  Arbor 


Merrill  Willis  Blain,  Student  in  Los  Angeles  Junior  College 


Mildred  Charlotte  Blodgett 

Mildred  Miriam  Blumenthal,  a 

Frank  E.  Bogart,  Jr.,  Student  in  Amherst  College 

Mary  Regina  Bogner,  Teacher 

Ralph  Edwin  Boice,  a 

Ada  Isabell  Bond 

James  Douglas  Bond,  a 

Kenneth  Davis  Bond,  a 

Elise   Borntraeger,   Teacher 

Bernard  Bosman,  a 

Maud  Edith  Bosworth,  Teacher 

Floyd  Boughner,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Eva  May  Bowen,  a 

Elizabeth  Boyer 

Dennis  William  Boyle,  Student  in  University  of  Detroit 

John  D^lton  Boyle,  4 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ann  Arbor 

West  Branch 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Vulcan 

Kohola,  Hawaii 

Kohola,  Hawaii 

Louisville,   Ky. 

Holland 

Scottville 

Ashley 

Detroit 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Milford 

Jackson 
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William  Morgan  Brace,  a 

Isaac  Franklin  Bradley 

Anna  Harriet  Brandt,  Teacher 

Matilda  Braun 

Loren  Roy  Brink,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a 

Harold  Joseph  Brisbois,  h 

Karl  Henry  Bronson 

Lynn  Brookbank,  Teacher 

John  Brower,  Teacher,  d 

James  Colonel  Brown 

Raymond  Pierre  Brown,  a 

Roy  Otis  Brown 

William  Ellis^  Brown,  Jr.,  a 

Louis  Frederick  Brunk,  Teacher,  Crafton,  Pa. 

Nellie  Claire  Bryner,  Teacher 

Harold   Ferdinand   Buck 

Guy  Rexford  Bullen,  h 

Verne  Edwin  Burnett,  a 

Alice  Mary  Burtless,  a 

Nellie   Bustin,   Principal,    Trevose,   Pa. 

Martha  Alice  Butler,  Teacher 

Nita  Lorine  Butler,  Teacher,  a 

Nils  Olof  Byland,  a 

Robert  Henry  Cable,  Student  in  Hillsdale  College 

Agnes  Ophelia  Cady,  Teacher,  Menominee 

Frances  Louise  Call 

Jane  Frances  Cameron,  Teacher 

Archibald  Hayward  Camper,  Student  in  Hillsdale  College 

Laura  Angeline  Cannon,  a 

Lucy  May  Cannon,  a 

Morton  Nichols  Carlile 

Laura  Rebecca  Carpenter,  a 

Lottie  May  Carson,   Teacher,  Calumet 

Aileen  Evelyn  Case 

Mary  Snow  Case 

Inez  Estella  Caswell,   Principal,  Detroit,  a 

James  Thomas  Caswell,   Teacher,   Calumet,  a 

Olive  Elizabeth  Cathcart,  Teac/i<?r 

Sin  Cheung  Chan 

Sin  Kun  Chan,  Student  in  Wabash  College 

Wyszie  Shionyu  Chang,  a,  g 

Ernest  Knight  Chapin,  a 

Anna  Laura  Chapman,  B.S.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Clair  Arthur  Chapman  Penn  Run,  Pa. 

Mabel  Elizabeth  Chapman,  A.B.,   Western  Reserve  University,  Teacher, 


Ann  Arbor 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Shelby 

Detroit 

Livonia,  N.  Y. 

Delphi,  Ind. 

Hamilton 

Bringhurst,  Ind. 

Chicago,   111. 

Danville,   111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

Carrolltown,   Pa. 

Parma 

Ann  Arbor 

Saint  Clair 

Ulster,   Pa. 

Detroit 

Paw  Paw 

Battle  Creek 

Hillsdale 

Ann  Arbor 

Williamston 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids 

Traverse  City 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Birmingham 

Ann  Arbor 

Kalamazoo 

Hong  Kong,  China 

Hong  Kong,  China 

Yung-Ning,  China 

Ann  Arbor 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Margaret  Chapman,  Teacher 
Miles  Seymour  Charlton,,  a 
James   Emile   Chenot,    / 
Ruth  Edith  Chesebro,  a 
Chung-Ki  Chow,  a 
Ann  Christenson,  a 
Helen  Mason   Clapp 

Albert  Henry   Clark,   Superintendent   of  Schools,   a 
Fitzgerald  Horton  Clark,  m 

Winnifred  Lillian  Elizabeth  Clark,  Teacher,  Freesoil 
Marjory  Julia  Cleary,  a 

Maude   Cleveland,   A.M.,   Leland  Stanford   University 
Herman  Tucker  Cohn,  a 
Robert  Carl  Cole,  Principal,  a 
Arthur  Edward  Cone,  a 
Carrol  Lynn  Conger 


New  Milford,  Ohio 

Coldwater 

Marquette 

Detroit 

South  Haven 

Canton,  China 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

New   Baltimore 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Port  Austin 

Ypsilanti 

Gresham,   Ore. 

Springfield,  111. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

New  Em 
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Harriet  Kathleen  Conklin,  a 

Clarence  Andrew  Conley,  A.B.,  Grove  City  College 

Teresa  Agnes  Connell,  Teacher,  Nazareth 

Arthur  Eaton  Cook,   a 

Ernest  Anderson  Cook,  A.B.,  Student  in  Detroit  University 

Margaret  Horton  Cooley,  a 

Clyde   Edwards   Cooper,   g 

Benjamin  Coplan,   a 

Joseph  Zener  Corey,   Teacher,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

Alice  Maude  Corns,  Teacher,  a 

Clifford  Egbert  Corwin,  A.M.,  Marietta  College,  Teacher 

Edward  William  Cory,  a 

Blanche  Rose  Covey,  a 

Paul  Donohoo  Covey 

Roy  Burford  Cowin,  g 

Theodore  Sullivan  Cox,   a 

Ethel   Elvena  Crandal,   a 

Ethel  Tracey  Crane 

Rex  Perry  Cranson,  d 

Earle  Eugene  Crawford,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Ruth  Warner  Crawford,  Teacher 

William  Clark  Crawford,  Principal 

Glenn  Stafford  Crisp,   Teacher 

James  Cobb  Crittenden,  Teacher 

Grace  Crockett,  a 

Margaret  Elizabeth   Crockett 

Arthur  Earl  Cross,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a 

Gertrude  Ethel  Culp,  Teacher 

Rex   Barnard   Cunliffe 

Claude  Dale   Curtiss,   Teacher 

Homer  Leo  Dalton,  a 

Donald  Benjamin  Darling,   a,  d 

Leihla  May  Davenport,  Teacher 

Forrest  Dean  Davidson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Trout  Creek 

Mount  Pleasant 
Frank  Howell  Davidson  Mount  Pleasant 

Sanna   Deniston  Peru,    Ind. 

Gail  Ernest  Densmore,  a  Mason 

Emerson  De  Spelder,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Leonard  De  Spelder,  d  Ann  Arbor 

Harry  Herbert   Despond,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Florence  Hannah  Depew,  Teacher,  Dexter  Ada 

Romeo  De  Tomasi  ^  Detroit 

Murray  McColl  Dewar,  Student  in  Detroit  College  of  Medicine 

Cedar   Springs 
Lena  Maude  DeWaters 
Mary  Louise  Dickie,  Teacher 
Robert  Richard  Dieterle,  a 
Ramon  Verity  Dixn,  a 
Eva  Lillian   Dockeray,  Teacher,  a 
Marie  Donegan,  a 

Harry  Edwin  Douglas,   B.S.,  Principal 
Nellie  Frances  Dowling,  Teacher 
Edgar  Fielding  Down,  Principal 
Gladys  EstcUa  Draper,   a 
Earl  Sylvester  Drehmer 
Martin  James  Dunkirk,   Teacher 
Helen  Therese  Edmonds,  a  • 
Minnie  Catharine  Einfalt,  a 

Ruth  Eleanor  Elliot,  Student  in  Lake  Erie  College 
Ernest  Winstanley  Ellis,  A.B.,  Toronto  University 
William  Austin  Ellis,  LL.B.,  Detroit  College  of  Law,  Principal,  a     Detroit 
Myrtle  Nettie  Elsenau,  Student  in  Northwestern  University  Rothbury 


Ann  Arbor 

Mars,  Pa. 

Kalamazoo 

Kendalls 

Fenton 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Escanaba 

Indiana,   Pa. 

Detroit 

Marietta,  Ohio 

BUssfield 

Coldwater 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Mesick 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ann  Arbor 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Bronson 

Choteau,  Mont. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

South  Fork,  Pa. 

Alma 

Portland 

Wailuku,  Hawaii^ 

Indianapolis,   Ind.' 

Saint  Ignace 

Constantine 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Frankfort,   Kans. 

Ann  Arbor 

Birmingham 


Flint 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Grand  Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Alpena 

Westernport,  Md. 

Highland  Park 

Grand  Rapids 

Mount  Pleasant 

Benton  Harbof 

Grand  Rapids 

Saginaw 

Cheboygan 

Toronto,  Ont. 
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Clarence  Epstean,  a  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carlos  Sebastian  Esteves,  a  Aguadilla,  P.  R. 

Emma  Louise  Evans,  Teacher  Norwalk,  Ohio 

Edna  Ethel rena  Ezell,  Teacher  Dallas,  Texas 

Jut  Loong  Fan  Hong  Kong,  China 

Doris  May  Farnham  Spokane,  Wash. 

Frances  Farnham,  Teacher  Petoskey 

Hilda  Farrar,  A.B.,  Rochester  University,   Teacher  Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Lucius  Wade   Fast,   Superintendent   of  Schools,   Albion  Otsego 

William  Kenneth  Faunce,  a  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Augusta  Lynch   Feiner  Ann  Arbor 

Clarence  Newton  Ferguson,  a  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Floyd   Ferguson,   Teacher,   Mount  Pleasant  Saginaw 

John  Thomas   Ferguson,   m  Mount  Morris 

Tom  Alden  Ferris,  a  Highland  Park 

Daniel  Bernard  Feyan  Hubbardston 

Lois  Armyne  Fischer,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Florence    Dwier   Fitzpatrick,    a  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Finletter   Fitzpatrick,   a  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vevah  Audrey  Flower,  Teacher  Bellerue 

Ralph  Eugene  Folz,  a  Kalamazoo 

Alice  McCann  Ford,  Teacher  Big  Rapids 

Robert  R.  Forner  Munith 

Glenn  Clifford   Forrester,   Teacher,   Munising  Empire 

Parry  Cadwallader  Fortner,  a  Catawissa,  Pa. 

Clarence  Edward   Foster  Grass   Lake 

Ruth  Louise  Foster  Ann  Arbor 

Helen  Edith  Fox,  a  Jackson 

Ruth   Stiles  Fox                             ^  Ann  Arbor 

Elsie  May  Frank,    Teacher,  Saint  Charles  Ubly 

Sigmund    Frank,    a  Detroit 
Sarah  Patton  Frankenbush,  A.B.,  Tulane  University,  Teacher 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Ellen  Marie  Fredrickson,  Teacher,  Norway  Stephenson 

Horace  Lester  French,  a  Lansing 

Parker  Townsend  Frey,  a  Ann  Arbor 
Emma  Rosali  Frick,  Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  Teacher,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Norwood,   Ohio 

Alfred   Spalding  Friedrich  Traverse   City 

Annabelle   Norris   Frink,   a  Detroit 

Fred  Watson  Frostic,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Saint  Charles 
Ross   Gilbert  Frounich,   A.B.,   Syracuse   University,  Teacher,    Woodward, 

Okla.  Attica,   N.   Y. 

Clem  Allen  Frye,   a  Albion 

Carrie  Helen  Fuerstenau,  a  Saginaw 

Arthur    Gerald    Gabriel,   a  Detroit 

Lydia  Pearle   Galloway,  Teacher  Dayton,  Ohio 

Robin  Adair  Galloway  Miami,   Fla. 

Myron    Elnathan    Garner,    a  Fredonia,    Pa. 

Edward  Artley  Gee,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bellaire  Detroit 

Ormond  Daniel  Geib,  a  Groton,  S.  Dak. 

Samuel  Geisenberger,  Jr.,  a  Natchez,  Miss. 

Hyman   Howard    Gellert  Colchester,   Conn. 

Loretta  Mary  George  Wyandotte 

Harley  Lawrence   Gibb,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Capac 

Florence   Mary    Gibson,   a  Ann   Arbor 

Helen  Jane  Gibson,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Kenneth  Richard  Gibson,   d  Laurium 
Herbert  William   Giessing,  a                                            East  Saint  Louis,  111. 

James   Franklin   Giffen,  Jr.  Wheeling,   W.   Va. 

Fields  Jasper  Gilleo,  Principal,  Pentwater  Lakeview 

Anna  Gustina  Glasman,  Teacher  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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George    Scott   Gleason,    A.B.,    Cornell    University,    Instructor,    Trinity 


College 
Ralph  John  Gleichauf 

Minnie    Goehring,   Student   in   Knox    College,   a 
Frank  Roy  Goetz,  a 

Mary  Rosamond  Goff,  Teacher,  Rochester,  N.   Y. 
Marshall   Adelbert    Goff,   A.B.,    Tri-State   College 
Bertha  Goldfrank 
Fred    Goldfrank,    A.B.,    Harvard    University,    M.    D., 

servity^  Teacher 
Richard  Goldsmith,  a 
William  Arthur   Gonter,   a 
Frank  Jewell  Good,  A.B.,  Grove  City  College,  Teacher,  Aspinwall,  Pa, 

Dayton,   Pa. 
Lillian  Ruth  Gordon 
Paul  Walker  Gordon,  a 
Richard  Emanuel  Gordon 

William   Hunter  Gordon,   Superintendent  of  Schools 
Inez  Marie  Gose,  a 

Clifford  Chesse  Gracey,  Teacher,  Hotchkiss,  Colo.,  a 
John  Miller  Graff,  m 
Harland   Brown  Graham,  Student  in   University  of  Illinois 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
James    Graham,    Teacher 

Bertha  Loomis  Grant,  A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Mary   Anne   Gratiot,   A.B.,    University   of   Wisconsin 
Bessie  Mae  Gray,   Teacher 
George    Proudfoot    Graybiel,    a 
Clarence    Elijah    Greene 
Allen  Thayer  Greenman,  Principal,  a 
Ella  Agnes  Griffin,  Teacher 
Mary  Abbe  Griswold,  Teacher,  Chicago,  III. 
Richard  Gerveys  Grylls,  a 
Earl    Edward    Gudakunst,    a 
Karl  Willard  Guenther,  a 
Frances  Marie  Guilford,  a 
Roy  Jefferson  Gulick,  Teacher 
Herbert  Alexander  Gustin 
Howard  Lee  Haag,  a,  g 
Cordelia  Laura  Haagen 

Jeanette  Hagen,  Teacher,  Concordia  College 
Andrew  Comstock  Haigh,  a 
Charles  Everett  Haines,  a 
Richard  Vernon  Haller,  a 
Chester  Raymond  Ham,  a 
Sue   Cleveland   Hamilton,   a 

Donald  Henry  Hammond,  Student  in  Olivet  College^  a 
Carl  Whitney  Haner,   Teacher,  Mancelona 
Bruce  Alexander  Harris,  a 
Ward    Walter    Harryman,    a 
Althea   Beatrice    Hartig,    Teacher 
Albert  Baird  Hastings,  a,  g 
Mary   Amorette   Hawley,   A.B.,   Teacher 
Ada  Tower   Heath,   a 
Milton  Mack  Heath,  A.B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Teacher    Norman,  Okla. 
Robert  Francis  Heatley,  a  Detroit 

Charles  Everett  Hebard,  Student  in  Detroit  College  of  Medicine 

Grand  Rapids 
Otto  John  Heber,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Hersey 

Mauritz  Gustaf  Hedin,  a,  m  Irpnwood 

Miriam   Heideman  Calumet 

Frank  Dewey  Heigley  Bracburn,  Pa, 

Joseph  David  Heiman,  a  Butte,  Mont. 


Glens   Falls.   N.    Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grand    Island,    Nebr. 

De  Tour 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Columbia    Uni- 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte 


Ann  Arbor 

Oquawka,  111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Chassell 

Hennessey,  Olda. 

Cass  City 

Black  Lick,  Pa. 


Ada 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Shullsburg,   Wis. 

Vassar 

Caledonia 

Ypsilanti 

Boyne  City 

Grand  Rapids 

Benton  Harbor 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Lansing 

Friendship,  N.  Y. 

Alma 

Bay  City 

Rockford 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Moorhead,  Minn. 

Dearborn 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Woos.ter,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Reed  City 

Sturgis 

Wells 

Owosso 

Frostburg,   Md. 

Evanston,  111. 

Bradentown,    Fla. 

Ionia 
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Junetta  Christina  Heinonen,  Teacher,  Republic  Negaunee 

John  Wendell  Helfrick,  a  Muskegon 

Vernon  Otis  Heller,   A.B,,   Ohio  State   University,  Teacher 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Ralph  William  Helmkamp,  A.B.,   University  of  Rochester,   Teacher 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Hazen  Senter  Helmrich  Detroit 

Margaret  Henderson,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Mae  Agnes  Hennessey,  Teacher,  Elmhurst,  III.  Saint  Clair 

Eleanor    Emma    Herring,    A.B.,    IVest    Virginia    University,    Teacher, 


Morgantown,  W.   Va. 
George  Rudolph  Herrmann,  B.S., 
Bertha  Anne  Hesse,  a 
Grace  Roberta  Hesse,  a 
May  Lula  Hewitt,  a 
Stella   Higgins,   o 
Byron  John  Hildin^er 
Zella  Iris  Hills,  Principal,  a 
Charles  Bruce  Hitch,  Teacher 
Porter    Ackley    Hitchcock 
Norman  Amos  Hixson 
Ching  Tsang  Ho,  a,  g 
Lynne  Arthur  Hoag,  B.S.,  g,  tn 
Frederic  Vincent  Hodson,  a 
Cecilia  Louise  Hoehne,  Teacher 


tn 


Kingwood,  W.  Va. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Saginaw 

•    Ann  Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

Bcllevuc 

Woodbury 

New  Baltimore 

Bloomington,  111. 

Pontiac 

Parker's  Landing,  Pa. 

Canton,   China 

Ann  Arbor 

Escanaba 

Stanton,  Nebr. 

Detroit 

Fordyce,  Ark. 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Redridge 

Ann  Arbor 

Mercer,  Pa. 


William  Harry  Hogan,  a 

Minnie  Myrtle  Holderness,  Teacher 

Clara  Emma  Hollingworth,  Teacher 

Earle    Bree    Holman,    Superintendent    of   Schools 

Esla  Elizabeth  Holmes 

Merle  Russell  Hoon,  A.B.,  Westminster,  College 

Ethelwynn    Annette    Hopkins,    Student   in~  Macalester    College 

Mankato,  Minn. 
Harold  Dana  Hopkins 
Roy  Cash  Horine,  Teacher,  a 
Albert   Edward  Home,  Jr.,   a 
Jennie  Reid  Horton,  Principal 
Sarah  Margaret  Horton,  Principal 
Katharine    Hoyt 
Margaret   Kuhn   Hoyt,   a 
Hsi-Chi   Hsia,   a 

Han  Hsu,  Student  in  Oberlin   College 
Pao  Hwang  Hsu 

Leigh    Graham    Hubbell,    Teacher,    KendallvUle,    Ind. 
Theodore   Huntington   Hubbell,    a 

Oscar  Arthur  Hund,  A.B.,  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Teacher,  Salts- 
burg,  Pa.  Marine  City 
Henry  Hunderman,  m  Grand  Rapids 
Siji  Cherung  Hung  Shanghai,  China 
Ethelyn  Albright  Hurst,  Teacher  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Lora    Hussey,    A.B.,    Butler    College,    Teacher    in    Hamilton    College, 


—  —  ,     

Ann  Arbor 

Howell 

Detroit 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo 

Nanking,    China 

Hunan,  China 

Kiu-kiang,   China 

Croswell 

Detroit 


Lexington,  Ky. 
Roland  Fountain  Hussey,  a 
Herbert  Edward  Hutchinson,  a 
Edward  Norbert  Hyatt,  a 
Opal  June  Hyde,   Teacher 

Henry  Earl  Illick,  Student  in  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  a 
Philip  M.  Iloff,  a 
Parepa   Ingraham,    a 
Paul  Mills  Ireland,  a 
Elizabeth    Mansfield    Irving,    Teacher 
George  Austin  Iverson 
Louise  May  Jackson,  Teacher,  Boise,  Idaho 


Zionsville,   Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Chicago,  111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Prairicvillc 

Ann  Arbor 

Honesdale,  Pa. 

Oak   Park,    111. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

Toledo,    Ohio 

Lake  City 

Stanton 
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Floyd  East  Jarvis  Memphis 

Bruce   Monat   JefFris,    Student   in   Brown    University  Janesville,    Wis. 
Alice  Elizabeth  Jenkins,   A.B.,    Gaucher-  College,  Teacher       Scranton,    Pa. 

Emma  Feme  Jensen  Fowlerville 

Annis  Jewell,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Ethel  Irene  Johnson,  Principal,  Milan  Manistee 

Ludwig  Johnson  Empire 

Olga  Marie  Johnson  Ludington 

Edna  Johnston  Columbus,   Miss. 

Ethel   Dell   Johnston,    Teacher,   Stanton,    Nebr.  Alliance,   Nebr. 

Harold  James  Jones,  d  Altoona,  Pa. 

Olive  Van  Stone  Jones,  Teacher,  Sandusky  Snover 

Louie  Joseph,  a  Grayling 

George  Armstrong  Judson,   Teacher  Delton 

Edward  William   Kaeding  Detroit 

Leo  Raymond  Kallinger,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Comstock  Park 

Allegan 

Samuel   Elias  Katz,  a,  g  Ann  Arbor 

John  Tracy   Kaye,   a  Marquette 

Edwin  Emerson  Keatley,  a  Ann  Arbor 
Edward   Homer   Keibler,    Ph.B.,    Grove    City    College,   Teacher,    Turtle 

Creek,  Pa.  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Rockwell  M.  Kempton,  m  North  Adams 

James  Sheldon  Kennedy,  Principal,  a  Saginaw 

Frank  Earl  Kenney,  /  Miles  City.  Mont. 

Charles  Iden  Kidd,  m  Battle  Creek 

Emmett    William    Kiebler,    Superintendent    of    Schools  Scottville 

Mutsu  Kikuchi  Fukushimaketi,  Jaoan 

Margaret  Osgood  Kilby  Marshall 

Egbert   Sylvester  King  East   Lansing 

Harry  Gilbert  King,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Ira  Franklin  King,  Teacher                      ^  Ithaca 

John  Peter  King,   B.S.,   Valparaiso   University,  Teacher  Constantine 

Rachel  Elmora  King,  A.B.,  Olivet  College  Charlotte 

Fred  Hamilton  Kinney  Ligonier,-  Ind. 

Augustus  Kirchner,  a  Detroit 

Mabel  Money  Kitchen  Ocean  Springs,   Miss. 

Winifred  Kittredge,  A.B.,    University  of  California,  Teacher 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Anna  Mary  Klager,  Teacher  Ann  Arbor 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Benskin  Klein,  a  Canton,  Ohio 

Harry     Albert  Kluge  Collinsville,   111. 
Walter  Hugo   Kluge,   a                                             Cape   Town,   South  Africa 

James  Sybert  Klump,  a  Saginaw 

Arthur  Warren   Knapp  Three   Rivers 

Rufus  Hayward  Knight,  a  Detroit 

Adolph   Joseph    Koenig,    Superintendent    of   Schools,  Kinde              Saginaw 

Ira   Edwin   Kornfeld  Detroit 

iohn   Casimer   Kowalski  Detroit 

largaret  Anna  Kraft,  Teacher  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Clarence   Andrew   Kretzschmar,    h  Detroit 

Howard  Sylvester  Kring,  Teacher  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Donald   Francis    Kudner,    a  Lapeer 

Neil  Kunselman  Endeavor,   Pa. 

Edward   Frank   Kurth  Detroit 

Thomas  Kees  Laird,  Student  in  Macalester  College  .           -  Oakland,  Minn. 

Lucius   Frank   Laverty,   a  Bay   City 

Donald    Emery    Lawrence  Hudson 

Emerson  John   Leddick,   Superintendent   of  Schools,  a                    Montague 

David   Ellwood   Lee  Detroit 

Charles    Everett    LeFurge,    Teacher  Lansing 

Albert  Thomas  Lehman,  a  De  Tour 

Florence  Rose  Lembeck,  A.M.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Archie  George  Leonard,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Sunfield 
Grace  Ethel  Leonard,  Student  in  Wellesley  College  Detroit 
Philip  Francis  Leslie,  a  Toledo,  Ohio 
Archie  R.  Levine  Houghton 
Paul  Leon  Lew,  Student  in  University  of  Pittsburg  Shensi,  China 
Carroll  Herbert  Lewis,  Student  in  University  of  Cincinnati  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
David  William  Lewis,  Teacher,  Elk  City,  Kans.  Springfield,  Mo. 
Yeng-Tsung  Liang,  Student  in  Ohio  State  University  Kirin  City,  China 
Warren  Copeland  Lichty,  e  Ann  Arbor 
Howard  Scott  Liddell,  a  Erie,  Pa. 
Edith  Elizabeth  Lidke,  Teacher,  Vassar  Ypsilanti 
Dorothea  Elizabeth  Lindenau,  Teacher  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Feng  Chu  Liu,  a  Kirin  City,  China 
Lloyd  L.  Livermorc,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Quincy 
John  White  Livingston,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Ann  Arbor 
Karl  Nickerson  Llewellyn,  A.B.,  Yale  University  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  Charles  Lodholz  Oxford 
Florence  Marguerite  Long,  Teacher  Dayton,  Ohio 
Seymour  Quinn  Long,  a  Urbana,  Ohio 
Louise  Lovejoy,  Teacher  Litchfield 
Louis  Emil  Luebbers,  a  Emden,  111. 
Julio  Luzunaris,  a  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Gladys  Lynch,  a  Van  Wert,  Ohio 
Charles  Veron  McAlpine,  Teacher,  a  Bassom,  N.  Y. 
Alva  John  McAndless,  a  Capac 
William  Kerr  McCandliss,  A.B.,  Park  College,  m  Hoihow,  Hainan,  China 
Grace  Dietrich  McCarthy  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Charles  Henry  McCarty,  a  Lowell 
Kthelyn  Beryl  McClelland,  a  Ann  Arbor 
Archibald  Irvine  McColl,  a  Grand  Rapids 
Ethel  Agnes  McCrickett,  a  Ypsilanti 
Hector  Arthur  McCrimmon,  /  Caseville 
Elizabeth  McDonald,  a  ■  Alpena 
Isabel  MacDonald,  Teacher,  Highland  Park,  a  Detroit 
Nellie  May  McGregor  Detroit 
Marguerite  McGuinness,  Teacher  Detroit 
Lizzie  Parrish  Mclntire  Washington 
Ruby  McKenzic  Bay  City 
Ora  May  McKim,  Teacher,  Flint  Cass  City 
Mary  Rosamond  McKoon,  Student  in  Wells  College  Detroit 
Donald  Claude  MacLa'chlan,  a  ^  Milan 
Addeson  Theodore  McLain  Marinette,  Wis. 
Florence  Edith  McLouth,  Teacher,  a  Ann  Arbor 
Fred  Anthony  McMahon  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Alma  Laura  McMath,  Teacher  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Henry  D.  MacNaughton,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Rockford 
Gertrude  Maginn,  Student  in  Washington  University  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Barnard  Fewell  Magruder,  a  Lansing 
Laura  Grossman  Mallory  Toledo,  Ohio 
Lowell  Joseph  Mantle,  e  Kcnova,  W.  Va. 
Henrietta  Ray  Marimon,  A.B.,   Transylvania  College,  Teacher 

Nicholasville,    Ky, 

Frank  Martin,  Jr.,  a  Boise,  Idaho 

Edward   Maximillion   Martinek,   /  Menominee 

Ralph   Lawrence  Mason,   a                                          -  Cranford,   N.   J. 

Verna  Alice  Matrau,  Teacher  Watervliet 

John  Leland  Mechem,  A.B.  Battle  Creek 

Isadore  Jack  Mehlman,   a  Toledo,  Ohio 

Ermelindo  Acisch  Mercado,  Teacher  Juana  Diaz,  P.  R. 

Esther  Mercer,   Teacher  Saranac 

Fanny   Harvey   Merrill,   Ph.B.,    Teacher  Bay   City 

QJenn  William  Me^ritt,   e  Jacksoii 
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Marian  Woodbridge  Metcalf,  Teacher,  Evanston,  III.    Grosse  Pointe  Shores 
Mildred  Currey  Mighell,  a  Aurora,  111. 

Hazen   Lawrence   Miller,   a  Detroit 

Harold  Americus  Mills,  a  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gordon  Richmond  Mirick,  a  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Leonard   Alexander    Mniece,    Superintendent    of^    Schools  Lawton 

Lydia  Wells  Mollison,  A.B.,   Tougaloo   University,  Teacher,  Lawrence- 

ville,  Va.  Vicksbur^  Miss. 

Ella  Catherine  Moloney,   Teacher  Hudson 

Emma   Devona   Montgomery,    Teacher,    Grant  Kalamazoo 

Mira  Thowaseva  Moore,   Teacher^  Michigan   State  Normal  College 

_  Eftton  Rapids 

Paul  McNary  Moore,  Jr.,  a 

Lillian  Helen  K.  Morris,   Teacher 

Lauretta  Isabelle  Morrisey,  Teacher 

Alberta  Morrison,  Teacher 

Aubrey  Carl  Morrison 

Mabel   Geneva  Morse,  Teacher 

Minnie  Belle  Moses,  Teacher,  a 

Frederick  Higgins  Moss 

Mark    Henry    Mothersill,    A.B.,    Teacher,    Calumet 

Cyril  Harold  Motulsky,  a,  I 

Clinton  James  Mulholland,  Teacher 

Laura  Mary  Murdock,  a 

Almira  Glen  Myer  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Irene  Tanner  Myers,  Ph.D.,   Yale   University,  Teacher         Lexington,  Ky. 


Earlington,  Ky. 

Three  Oaks 

Grand  Rapids 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Salem,  W.  Va. 

Detroit 

Houghton,  N.  Y. 

Defiance,  Ohio 

Fenton 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Royal  Oak 

Ann  Arbor 


Willis  Dean  Nance,  a 

Edna   Leonora    Nash,    Teacher,   Iron    Mountain 

Marco  Vassileff  Nasteff,  a 

Julius  Nelkin 
11  Han  New 

Marie  Anna  Newberry,  a 
Paul  Barkley  Newcomb,  m 
Rachel   Newcomb 

Claude  Reo  Nichols,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Hope   Hewitt  Nichoson,   a 
Walter  Albert  Niemann,   a 
David  Sharpley  Noble,  Student  in   Washington  and  Lee   University 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Maynard  Amos  Norris,  B.S.  Fostoria,  Ohio 

ISmily  Frances  Northrup,  A.B.  Pontiac 

Milton  H.  Northrop,   Teacher,  Kendallville,  Ind.  Reading 

Mae  Josephine  Norton,  Teacher,  Cadillac  Ann  Arbor 

Nellie  Lezetta  Nusser,  Teacher,  Sandwich,  III.  Findlay,^  Ohio 

Albert   M.    Nutten,   Superintendent   of  Schools  Plainwell 

Katharine  Ocobock  South  Haven 

James  Don  O'Connor,  /  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Chicago,  111. 

Sparta 

Sophia,  Bulgaria 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Dundee 

West  Unity,  Ohio 

Big  Rapids 

Manton 

Luther 

Hermansville 


William  O'Connor, 


Superintendent  of  Schools,  Almont 


r»  Jr., 
Ira  Dawson  Odle,   B.S.,  Purdue   University,  m 
Timothy  O'Leary 
Halloween  Olney 
Bertha  Lorraine   Olsen,   A.B.,    d 
Jacob  Olthoff,  Teacher,  a 
Walter  Anthony  Onorato,  a 
Joaquin  D.  Ortega 

Ena  Mildred  Ostrander,  Student  in  Albion  College 
Menno   Otterbein,   Teacher,   Mendon,   a 
.Tsu  Shon  Ouyang,  Student  in  University  of  Pittsburg 
Harry  Victor  Owen,   Teacher 
Beatrice   Pauline   Palmer,    Teacher 
Hayden  Palmer,  a 

Samuel   Floyd    Pannabecker,   Student   in   Bluff  ton    College 
Charles  Ovide  Paradis,  m 


Allenton 

Oxford,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Ishpeming 

Grand  Rapids 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Madrid,  Spain 

Hemlock 

Vestaburg 

Kiangsi,  China 

Saint  Ignace 

Sebewaing 

Detroit 

Elkton 

Bessemer 
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Frances  Edna  Parker,  Teacher 

Helen  Lydia  Parker,  a 

Janet   Parkes,   Teacher 

Delivan  F.   Parks,   Teacher 

Dayse  May  Parsons,   Teacher 

Inez  Adell  Parsons,  Teacher,  a 

Howard  Fenno  Patterson,  a 

Robert  Rowley  Patterson,  Student  in   Yale  University 

Ernest  Frank  Montrose  Patton,  a 

John   Watson   Payne,    Superintendent   of   School,    Cambria 

Clarence  A.   Peat,   Ph.C. 

Norma  Jessie   Pence,  Student  in    Western   College 


Denver,  Colo. 

Ann  Arbor 

Mancelona 

Munith 

Lowellville,   Ohio 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Saginaw 

Ann  Arbor 

Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

Reading 

Detroit 

Detroit 


William  Cottrell  Pender,  LL.B.,   University  of  South   Carolina,  I 

_Norfolk,  Va. 
Emma  Blanche  Pepple,  Principal,  a 
Marguerite  Perry 

Moses   Richelieu   Franklin   Peters,   a 
Ward   Davis  Peterson,   a 
Warren  Morton  Petrie 
Dueber  Hampden  Phillips,  m 
Floyd  TiflFord  Phillips,  a 
Maurice  Clark  Piatt,  a 

Agnes  Olivia  Pierron,   Teacher,  East  Saint  Louis,  III. 
John  Russell  Pipp 
Richard  Otto  Poch,  a 
Gladys   Collins   Pollock,   a 
Isadore  Harris  Polozker,  a 
Jean  Sarah  Pond,  Teacher,  Bradford  Academy 
Florence  B.  Potter 
Leta  Alma  Potter,  Teacher 


Traverse  City 

Milo 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann   Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Saginaw 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Lansing 

Pierron,  111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Rogers 

Charlotte 

Detroit 

Bradford,  Mass. 

Ann  Arbor 

Cresson,  Pa. 


Clarence  Wesley  Pratt,  B.S.,   Valparaiso  University,  Superintendent  of 


Schools 
Henry  Field  Pratt,  Teacher 

Frank  Hugh  Purcell,  A.B.,  University  of  Detroit 
Frank  Edward  Quinlan,  / 
Aleda  Violanda  Ranft,  Teacher 
Paul  Tory  Rankin,  Principal,  Imlay   City 
Ella   Rasmussen,   a 
Carlisle  Baxter  Rathburn,  d 
Lila  Elizabeth  Ray,  Teacher,  Sebewaing 
Ruth   Eleanor   Rebok,    Teacher,   Bellevue,   Pa. 
Alice  Hetty  Record,  A.B.,   Western  College,  Teacher 
Charles   Frederick   Reebs,    Superintendent   of  Schools,   a 
Edna  May  Reed,   a 
Ernest   Reed,   a 
Ernest  Arden  Reese 
Robert  Lathrope  Reeves,   Teacher,  Palo 
Agnes  Cecilia  jRegan,  a 
Marie  Evelyn  Rehmert 
Thomas  Corcoran  Reid 
Julia  Renwick,   a 
Harvey  Lewis  Rettick 
Margaret  Ruth  Reynolds,  a,  g 
Paul   Howard  Reynolds 
Lee   King  Richardson,   a 
Joseph  Schober  Richtig,  g 

Albert  A.   Riddering,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Clarence  Julian  Riley,  a 
Mary  Helen  Roberts,   B.S.,  Elmira  College,  Teacher,  Rochester,  N.   Y. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Edwin  Robins,  a  ^  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

ulenwood  Coblentz  Roe,  Student  in  University  of  Colorado       Nevada,  Mo. 
Lida  Rogers,  Teacher,  Holland  Montague 


Wyoming,   111. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ypsilanti 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Saint  Louis 

Pittsburg,    Pa, 

PikcviUe,  Ky. 

Plymouth 

Flint 

Lansing 

Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Belding 

Ann  •  Arbor 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Dundee 

Alpena 

Iron  Mountain 

Dundee 

Townsend,  Mont. 
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North  Branch 

Ann   Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

Saint  Joseph 

Ann  Arbor 

Loveland,    Colo. 

Gottingen,  Germany 

Kent,   Ohio 

Big  Rapids 

Big  Rapids 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

Ontonagon 

Howen 

Terra    Haute,    Ind. 

Wagoner,  Okla. 

Grand  Rapids 

Indiana,  Pa. 

Mount  Morris 

Ann  Arbor 

Okayama,  Japan 

Detroit 

West   Branch 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Detroit 


Owen  Abram  Rood,  a 

Royal   Davenport   Rood 

Clarissa  Hunderman  Rooks,  Student  in   Colvia  College 

Grace  Alice  Rose,  a 

Lee  Michael  Rosenbluth,  a 

George   Wade    Ross,   Principal 

Elizabeth  Celestina  Roth,   feacher 

Glenwood  Washington   Rouse,   a 

Beatrice  Alfretta  Rowe,  Teacher 

Marie  Adella   Rowe,  Principal,  Stanton 

Mayme  Froelich  Rowen 

Laura  Lowella  Rowson,  Teacher 

Herbert   Daniel    Royal,    Teacher,    Bay    City 

Mary  Elizabeth  Rubert,  a 

Leon   Rubin,    m 

William  Kent  Ruble,  a 

Evelyn  Lucile  Ruffe,  Student  in  Vassar  College 

Charles  Frederick  Rugb,  Teacher,  Blairsville,  Pa. 

Edwin  Phillips  Russell,  a 

Lola  Mary  Ryan 

Kameyo  Sadakata,  a 

Roman  Jan   Sadowski 

Mabel    Sanborn,   Student  in   Smith    College,   a 

Caroline  Blain  Sanders 

Norman  Edward  Sauer 

Jason   Scarboro,  A.B.,   Peabody   College,   Superintendent   of  Schools 

Tifton,   Ga. 
Robert  Max  Schiller,  a  Chicago,  111. 

Paul  John  Schlessinger,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Mary  Frances  Schmalfuss,  a  Detroit 

Theodore    Christian    Daniel    Schmalzriedt,    M.D.,    Detroit    College    of 

Medicine  Detroit 

Clara  Catherine  Schmidt,  Teacher  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Edgar   Harold   Schmidt,    B.S.,    Teacher  Detroit 

Bertha  Elizabeth  Schmutz,   Teacher  Ann  Arbor 

Katherine  Ethel  Schoettle,  Teacher,  a  Detroit 

John  Thomas   Schraffenberger  Middletown,   Ohio 

larie  Lucy  Schroder,  Teacher  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mathilda  Marie   Schroeder,  Teacher,   a  Bay  City 

Earle   Edward   Schumacher,   a  Chelsea 

Herbert   Schumann  Detroit 

Claude  William  Schutter,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Irene  Agnes  ScoUon  Fowlenrille 

Hilda  Gentian   Scothan,  a  Otisville 

Stanley    Marlin    Secrist  Vandergrift,    Pa. 

Betty  Eggleston  Seelye,  Student  in  Cornell  University,  a    New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cloyd  Vernon  Sellers,  a  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Bernice  E.  Sheaffer  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Harley  Bakwel  Sherman,  a  Geneva,   N.  Y. 

Lowella   Ruth   Sherrod,    Teacher  Detroit 

Arthur  Roy  Shigley,^  Superintendent  of  Schools  Greenville 

Homer  Jefferson  Shivell,   a  Marshall 

Mary  Shute,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Teacher,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accord,  Mass. 
Clarence   Ivan   Shutes  Schoolcraft 

Victor  H.  Simmons,  a  Hartford  City,  Ind. 

Winifred  Skillen,  Teacher  Iron  Mountain 

Ellis  Dwinnell  Slater,  a  Chicago,  111. 

Warren  George  Slawson,  a  Greenville 

Olive  Edna  Smallidge,   Teacher  Kalamazoo 

Cedric  Crawford  Smith,  a  Bay  City 

Clarissa  Effie  Smith,  A.B.,  Valparaiso  University,  Teacher,  a      Salida,  Colo. 
Frances   Elva   Smith,   Principal  Oscoda 
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Frank  Charles  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Ovid 

George  Frederick  Smith,  a  Columbus,  Ohio 

Harold  Walling  Smith,  m  Campbell,  N.  Y. 

Meda  Lee   Smith,   Teacher,  Howell  Ypsilanti 

Rose  Smith,  A.B.,   University  of  Illinois,  A.M.,  ibid.,  Teacher,  College 

of  St,   Teresa  Winona,   Minn. 

Linwood   Willard   Snow,   h  Parma 

Carl  A.   Sorling,  a  Moline,  111. 

Jewel  Sparling,  Teacher  Ann  Arbor 

Catharine   Chapman   Spencer  Lakeland,    Fla. 

Edwin  Spencer,  Jr.,  A.B.,  John  B.  Stetson   University  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Julia  A.    Sprague,   Teacher  Elkton 

Hawley  Cargill  Sprietsma  Grand  Rapids 

Harold    Humphreys   Spnngstun,    a  Pana,    111. 

Carrie   Edna   Staggs  Hennessey,    Okla. 

Clarence   Russell    Stallinger,    Teacher,    Van   Buren,   Ind.       Andrews,   Ind. 
Jessie  Armstrong  Stark,  a  -  Ann  Arbor 

Coila  Leone  Start,  Principal  Constantine 

Harrv    Logan    Steffy  Detroit 

Charles  Bryant  Stegner,  a  Titusville,  Pa. 

Herman  Horace  Stephenson,  Student  in  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  a 

Ann  Arbor 
Nellie  Henshaw   Stevens  Ann  Arbor 

Maco  Beverly  Stewart,  Jr.,  Student  in  University  of  Texas 

Galveston,  Texas 
Clara  Adele   Stimson,  a  Detroit 

Thomas    Brooks    Stitt,    Principal  Gwinn 

George    Wellington    Stoddard,    Student    in    University    of    Illinois 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ethel  Virginia  Stott,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College  Detroit 

Helen  Josephine   Straughn  Ann   Arbor 

Arthur  Maurer  Stull,  Teacher  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Donna  Ettic  Sullivan,  A.B.  Jackson 

Frederick  William  Sullivan,  Jr.,  a  Battle  Creek 

Mary   Iva    Surine,    Teacher,   Elkton  Chesaning 

Bruce  Alexander  Swaney,  a  Ann  Arbor 

David    Gamalia    Sweet,    Superintendent    of   Schools  Marion 

Cora  Edith  Swingle,  B.S.,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Teacher    Ann  Arbor 
Marguerite    Isabel    Tait,    A.B.,    College    of    New    Rochelle,    Teacher, 

Yonkers,   N.    Y,  Bronxville,   N.    Y. 

Rachel  Harriet  Talbot,  Student  in   University  of  Illinois  Urbana,  111. 

Ida  May  Tallmadge,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Henry  Aaron  Tape,   Superintendent  of  Schools  Milan 

Bruce  Nicholeus  Tappan,  a  Port  Huron 

Alrutheus  Ambush  Tavlor,  g  Garfield,  D.  C. 

Florence   Estella  Taylor  Mason 

Jessie  Taylor,   Teacher,  Salisbury,  Md.  Quantico,   Md. 

Louis  Rufus  Taylor  Grinnell,  Iowa 

William   McKinley   Taylor,    d  ^    Flint 

Burton  Stephen  TeflFt  Saginaw 

Herbert  Ezra  Ten  Eyck,   Teacher  .  Bay  City 

Hugh  Roger  Thomas,  a  .       ^      ,    -^"JJ  '^"°*" 

George  Levant  Thompson,   B.S.,    Valparaiso   University,   Teacher,  San-^ 

ford,  Manitoba  Winnipeg,    Manitoba 

Golda  Marie  Thompson,  a  Saginaw 

H.   B.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Pentwater 

Roger    Withington    Thompson  ^,,  Jackson 

Henry   William   Thon  ^  Wyandotte 

Lee  Mohrmann  Thurston,   a  Central  Lake 

Mary  Jessica  Tinsman,  a  z-*^"?™     -S' 

Clarene  Naomi  Todd,  Teacher,  Kalamazoo  Grand  Kap»<i» 

William   Sanford  Toothacker,   Superintendent   of  Schools  a  u^* 

Mabel  Louise  Tower,  Teacher  Ann  Arbor 
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Dorothy  Lu  Towle  Stanton 

William  George  Towle,  Teacher^  a  Cass  City 

Blanche  Mary  Towne,  a  Saginaw 

Warren  Hamlyn  Townsend,   Teacher,  Stockton,  Ohio,  a         Locklan,  Ohio 
Eugene  Frederick  Traub,  m  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Grace  Emily  Travis,  Teacher  Belding 

Mildred  Treat,  a  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Peter    Cooper    Treleaven,    d  Lansing 

Bryan  Trombley  New   Baltimore 

Ruth  Tubbs  Grand  Rapids 

Christopher  A.   Tucker,   Teacher  Calumet 

Leila  Lewis  Tuller,   Teacher  Atlanta,   Ga. 

George  William  Turnbull,  a  Chelsea 

Henry  Hubert  Turner,  Student  in  Saint  Louis  University      Harrisburg,  111. 
Harriet  Elizabeth  Twombly,  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford   University,  m. 

Teacher  Gustine,  Cal. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Valentine,  Teacher  Hamburg 

Laurence  Worth  Van  Aken,  a  Newton,  Kans. 

Anna  Van  Buskirk,  Principal,  Rockland,  a  Kalamazoo 

David  Alton  Van   Buskirk,   Principal,  Hudson  Kalamazoo 

William    Alexander    Van    Winkle,     B.S.,    Instructor,     University    of 

Illinois  Bay  City 

Sydney  George  Vedder  La  Harpe,  111. 

Ruth  Catherine  Wall,   Teacher  Cadillac 

Erich  Albert  Walter,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Ivan  Henry  Walton,  a  Mount  Pleasant 

Theodore  Leo  Warden  Thomaston 

Blanche  Carolyn  Washburne,   A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Lee  L.  Waterbury,  a  Ann  Arbor 

William   James   Watkins  Detroit 

Phyllis  Wheatley  Waters,  a  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Blanche   Lucile   Watkins,   A.B.,    Western  Reserve   University,   Teacher 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Muskegon 

Bristol,   R.   I. 

Saginaw 

Detroit 

Scalp    Level,    Pa. 

Ypsilanti 

Detroit 

Blanche   Evelyn  Welch,   Teacher  Norwalk   ,Conn. 

Lawrence  J.   Medalie  Welling,   Teacher,   Sault  Ste.   Marie  _  Petoskey 


Charles   Frederick   Watson, 
Amy   Whittemore  Watts 
Arthur   Weadock,   a 
George   Philip   Weadock,    a 
Ralph    Weaver 
Alexander  Davis  Webb,  g 
Carl   May   Weideman,   / 


Beulah  Wells,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  Teacher 

Archibald  Gibson  Wenley,  a 

Walter   Scott  Westerman,  Jr.,   a 

Margaret   Ann    Whaley 

Leila  Ethel  Wheeler 

Robert  Irving  Wheeler,  a 

Ida  Lenore  Whelan,  Teacher 

Harold  Kirk  White,  a 

Owen  Sheppard  White,  Student  in  Amherst  College 

Joseph  Edwin  Whitlow,  a 

Raymond    Earle   Whitney 

Albert  Francis  Widmann 

Alice   Young   Wieber,    a 

Barbara  Olive  Wild 

Mary  Elizabeth  Wilgus 

John  Arthur  Wild 

Dolphus   Williams,   A.B.,    College   of  Emboria 

James  Ril  Williams,  h 

Edward    James    Willman,    Superintendent    of    Schools 

William  Jenkinson  Willson,   a 

Harriett  Ethel  Wilson,  a 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

'     Reading 

Long  Point.  111. 

Saint  Louis 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Owosso 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Hastings 

Chelsea 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Houghton 

Bay  City 

Eustis,  Fla. 

Chicago,  111. 

Langdon,   Kans. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Gladstone 

Port  Huron 

Ann  Arbor 
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iames  Ralph  Wilson,  Teacher,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Hanover 
farian  Graves  Wilson,  a  Ann  Arbor 
Robert  Harold  Wilson,  /  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bertha  Melissa  Winch,  Teacher  Dayton,  Ohio 
Leslie  Winstead  Wishard  Lihue,  Hawaii 
Paul  Dubs  Womeldorf,  a  Rebersburg,  Pa. 
Helen  Horgan  Wood,  Principal  Fenton 
Sara  Riford  Worth,  a  Grand  Rapids 
Lela  Marie  Wright,  a  South  Haven 
Ralph  Wright  Ann  Arbor 
Ernest  Wunsch  Detroit 
Pei  Chien  Yang,  a  Yungning,  China 
Carl  J.  Yeisley,  m  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 
Leah  Rachel  Clara  YoflSe,  A.B.,  Washington  University  A.M.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Teacher  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Anna  May  Yorks,  Teacher,  Highland  Park  Almont 
Anita  Evelyn  Youell,  Teacher  Decatur 
Clara  Eloise  Young,  a  Ann  Arbor 
William  Bruce  Young  Ann  Arbor 
Jerome  Zeigler,  m  Maysville,  Ky. 
Nettie  Zoble  Butte,   Mont. 


COLLEGES  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

Philip  Eaton  Alden,  a  Newark,  N.  J. 

John  Lucas  Allison  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Felipe    Saldivia    Altamirano,    g  Valdivia,    Chile 

Walter  Duenger  Ammerman  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Simeon  Duval  Anderson,  a,  g    •  Geneseo,  111. 

George  Forster  Ashley,   e  Bentonville,  Ark. 

Herbert^  Douglas   Aspland,    e  Goldficld,    Nev. 

Eustaquio  Alonzo  Asuzano,  e  Manila,  P.  I. 

Arthur  Delbert  Bachtel,  e  Canton,  Ohio 

Henry  Elbridge   Baker,  e  Plymouth 

Robert  Bullis  Ball,  e  Ann  Arbor 

Robert  William  Bame  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

William    Louis    Barie,    e  Detroit 

Charles  Burton  Barnard,   e  Constantine 

Harold  Osborne  Barnes,  e  Chicago,  IJl. 

Eugene  Alfred  Bartelme,   e  Chicago,   111. 

Clark  Lodge  Bassett,   e  'Grosse  lie 

Lawrence  James  Bauer,  e  Hastings 

Carl  Ludwig  Bauman,  e  Saint  Clair 

Milton  C.  Bauman,  e  Dayton,  Ohio 

Luther  Hugo  Beach,  e  Ann  Arbor 

Thomas  Gordon  Bedford,  e  Flushing 

Glenn  William  Behler,   e  Lowell 

Willis  Bergen  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sheldon   Broadfield    Bingham,   Student   in    University   of   Toronto 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Lloyd  Ivan   Birckelbaw  Bloomington,   111. 

Charles  Trueman  Bishop,  e  South  Haven 

George  Mover  Bleekman,  g  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Cornelius  William  Blom,  e  Holland 

Oliver  Edward  Boas,   e  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Melton  Hovsep  Boghosian,  e  Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  Alfred   Bohl  Toledo,    Ohio 

Cyril  Yarling  Bowers,  e  Dayton,  Ohio 

Harry  Ludwig  Weber  Bowles,   e  ^      Detroit 

Harvey  Eames  Boyce,  e  ^     Ann  Arbor 

Nicholas  Joseph  Brazell,  e  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Howard  Hawley  Brewer,   e  Easton,   la. 
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Fred   Adolph   Brinkman 

Walter   Mauritz   Broberg,   a 

Abraham   Ditmas    Bromiey,    e 

Norman  Frederick  Brown 

Hugh  Leslie  Buchanan,   e 

Harry  Cramphin  Buell 

Bruce  Oscar  Burlingame,  e 

Orville  Perry  Burnett,  a 

Claude  McLane  Burns,  e 

Elmer  Cameron  Burns,  e 

Arthur  Avery  Burrell 

George  Howard  Burrows,  e 

Asa  Glenn  Cadawallader 

Ralph   Howe  Cady 

Archibald  Francis  Campbell,  e 

Elbert  Fletcher  Campbell,  e 

Gordon  Campbell 

Raul  Santos  Caneco 

Arthur  Raymond  Carr,  A.B. 

John    Primrose   Carritte,    Jr.,    e 

Franklin  Charles  Carter,  B.Pd.,Cape  Gideau, 

Charles  Barnes  Cartwright,  e 

Kenyon  Hitchkiss  Case,   a 

Edwin  Ralph  Chapin,  e 

Chun  Yang  Chen,  Student  in  Massachusetts 

Yu  Soo  Chen,  e 

Harold  Moses  Cherry,  e 

Milton  Philip  Christa,  e 

William  Earl  Code 

Samuel  Cohen 

Alfred  Henry  Cohn,  e 

Robert  Wetmore  Collins,  e 

William  Harry  Collins,  e 

Ralph  Payne  Cook,  e 

Cecil  Bradford  Corbin,  e 

Falcolm  David  Corbin,   e 

Cyril  Clement  Corcoran,  e 

Francis  Desmond  Coughlan,  ea 

Guillermo  A.  Covarrubias,  e 

Clifford  Hill   Cramer,   e 

Lou  Revere  Crandall,  e 

Louis  Samuel  Crane,  e 

Louis  Noire  Crawford 

Samuel  Lee  Crump,  e 

Maxwell  Blount  Cutting,  e 

John  Alger  Emanuel  Dahlstrom,  e 

John  Frederic  Daiber 

George  Edward  Dake,  e 

Charles  Claire  Dancer,  e 

Robert  Leland  Davis,  e 

Stanley  Pettee  Davis,  e,  g 

Winfield  Crittenden  Davis,  e 

Howard  Errett  De  Haven,  e 

Anibal  A.  de  la  Cruz 

Francisco  de  Asis  del  Vallc 

Ralph  Ellsworth  Dickie,  e 

Louis  Fred   Dieterich,   e 

Henry  William  Dieters,  e 

Russell   Dodd,  e 

Anton  Joseph  Dohmen,  e 

Haig  Meheran   Domboorajian,   e 

Bryant  Wesley  Donaldson,  ^ 


Kalispell,   Mont. 

Ann   Arbor 

Pontiac 

Kalamazoo 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Grand  Rapids 

Bellevue,  Iowa 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hastings 

Sault   Ste.   Marie 

Detroit 

Plymouth 

Detroit 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Ypsilanti 

Detroit 

e  Cuba,  Mo. 

Detroit 
Ansonia,   Conn. 
Ann  Arbor 
Institute  of  Technology, 

Shanghai,  China 

Changteh,  Hunan,  China 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Alpena 

Detroit 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

Vina  del  Mar,  Chile 

Cramer,   Pa. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

Troy 

Grand  Rapids 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Muskegon 

Chelsea 

Grand  Rapids 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Houghton 

Santiago  de  Chile 

San  Juan,  Forto  Rico 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 
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Victor  Ronald  Donatelli,   e 
Roy  Joseph  Dondero,  e 
Merle  Bee  Doty,   e 
Peter  Currie  Downie,  e 
Harcourt  Colburn   Drake 
Ora  Alfred  Dresser,  e 
Stuart  William  Dubee 
Ransom  Miller  Eckerson,  e 
Remington  Ellis,  a 
Samuel  Ewart  Emmons 
Harold  Richard  Erdmann,  e 
Einar  Waldemar  Erickson 
Clarence  Turner  Fishleigh,  e 
George  Harry  Fong,  e 
John  Brandon  Franks,  e,  g 
Lyman  Howard  Funkey,  e 
Byron  John   Gaddis 

iohn  Lyon  Gardiner,  e 
Hck  Beckwith  Gardner,   e 
Gilbert  Maurice  Gay,  e 
Roman  Ferdinand  Geller,  e 
Ralph  Stephens  Gerganoff,  e 
Walter  Clemens  Gernt,  e 
Edward  Branford  Gibson,  Jr.,  e 
Claud  Emmons  Gill,  e 
Henry  Wartz  Gilmorc,  e 
Lloyd  Thomas  Ginn,  e 
Robert  Emmett  Golden 
Harrison  Legrande  Goodspeed,  e 
Myrle  Eugene  Goodwin,  e 
Wendell  Van  Tuyl  Gorton,  e 
Patrick  Clifford  Graney 
Morris   Greenblatt 
Carl  Martin  Greiffendorf 


Delevan,  N.   Y. 

Mount  Pleasant 

Battle  Creek 

Detroit 

Windsor,   Ont. 

Lexington 

Bcloit,  Wis. 

Akron,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Petoskey 

Gladstone 

Chicago,  111. 

Detroit 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Hancock 

Colfax,   111. 

Laurel,  Miss. 

Dowag^ac 

Lansing 

Fowler 

Tirnovo,  Bulgaria 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Ypsilanti 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

Wanatah,  ind. 

Ypsilanti 

Mount  Hope,  W.  Va. 

New   London,    Conn. 

Benton  Harbor 


Luis  Juan  Guerrero,  Student  in  University  of  Pennsylvania,  e 

Baradero,  Argentina 
Ernesto  G.   Guzman,   e  Santiago,   Chile 

Earl  Frederick  Hagen,   e  Lake  Linden 

Eugene  Michael  Haley  Detroit 

Charles  Edson  Hardy,  e  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Helen  Edith  Harper  Saginaw 

George  Conrad  Harrison  Clymer,  Pa. 

Edward  Walker  Hartwell,   a  Muskegon 

Wallace  Reynolds  Harvey,  e  Adrian 

Howard  Bertram  Haskins,  e  Detroit 

Aboul  Hassan,  e  Shiraz,  Persia 

Gilbert  Francis  Hauke,  e  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwin  Ray  Hazen,  A.B.,  ^  Erie,  Pa. 

Ralph  Handerson   Heacock,   Student   in   Swarthmore   College 

Swarthmore    College,   Pa. 
Erwin  William  Henschel,  e  Detroit 

Tom  Hussey  Heppeard,  e  Mendon,  Ohio 

John  Davis  Hibbard,  e  Chicago,  111. 

Robert  Jacob  Hiller,  e  Dayton,  Ohio 

Merle  Nolan  Hodges,  e  „,.     Metamora 

Howard  Edmund  Hodgson,  A.B.,  e  Wichita,  Kans. 

Fred   Herman   Holloway,   e  Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Homer  Lincoln  Hosking,  e  .  ^  o^     ,      ,         Laurium 

Hau  Ho  Huang,  Student  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Amoy,  China 

Lyndall  Edward  Hughes,  A.B.  o  .      ,     /   ^3*^3^*^^*"'*'  ^** 

Guy  Hildebrand  Hunt,  C.E.,  Instructor,  Cas^'  School  of  Apphed 

S(:ien<:e  Cleveland,  Ohjo 


Students 
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Arthur  Lawrence  Hurdley,  e 

Milo  Wilt  Hyde,  e 

Norman  Henry  Ibsen,  e 

Ralph  Winthrop  Jennings,  e 

William  Henry  Jensen,  e 

Maurice  Yale  Kapetansky,  e 

Frank  Ezra  Kaufman 

Herbert  Keidanz,  e 

Edgar  Rice  Kendall,  e 

William  Squires  Kilpatrick,  e 

Leslie  Hosmer  Kintz,  e 

Oscar  Christian  Klager,  e 

Charles  Simon  Klein 

John  Stuart  Knox,  e 

George  Fred  Kronbach,  e 

John  Victor  Kuivinen,  e 

George  Edward  Oliver  Kunze,  e 

Hsien  Kwei  Kuo,  A.B.,  e 

Wing  Chung  Kwong,  e 

Earle  Stuart  Ladd,  e 

Alfred  Wood  Laird,  * 

Walter  Wair  Larsh,  e 

Ludwig  Beethoven  Lasko,  a 

Nor  Wing  Lay, 

Ho  Lee,  e 

Shoo  Tze  Leo,  e 

George  Albert  Leszczynski,  e 

Leslie  Lou  LeVeque  ' 

Alan  Varley  Livingston,  e 

Ralph  Miner  Lobdell,  e 

Harry  Driesbach  Long,  e 

Carlos  Guillermo   Lopez,  e 

Albert  Raymond  Lorenger,  Teacher 

Francis  Brown  Lowry,  e 

Harold  Ernest  Lueck,  e 

Elwood  Kirkland  MacAUister 

Robert  Donald  McCree,  e 

Harold  James  McFarlan,  e 

Donald  Constantine  McHugh,  e 

Waldo  McCutcheon  McKee,  e 

Earle   Roderick   MacLaughlin,   e 

Albert  MacLeod 

Orie  ElRoy  McMuUen 

Robert  Letts  McNamee,  e 

Marion  Manley,  Student  in   University  of  Illinois 

Russell  Thomas  Mann,  e 

Salome   Ellen  Marckwardt,   e 

Roland  Howard  Marker,  e 

Edmund  Warren  Marth,  e 

Romeo  Esteves  Martins,  e 

Roscoe  John  Mason,  e 

Clarence  Allan  Maurer 

Forrest  Lewis  Mead,  e 

Ramon  Esquivel  Merino 

Jerome  John  Mieldazis,  e 

Loyal  Ross  Milburn,  e 

George  Fleming  Miller 

Jac6b  Gorton  Milliken 

Whitley  Benjamin  Moore,  e 

Alfred  George  Morency,  e 

Dwight  Cadogan  Morgan 

Thomas  Eduard  Moss 

Arthur  Douglass  Mott,  Jr.,  e 


Ypsilanti 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Chicago,  111. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Marinette.  Wis. 

Detroit 

Riverdale,  Md. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Cadillac 

Monroe 

Wakefield 

Detroit 

Shanghai,  China 

Canton,  China 

Wickford,  R.  I. 

Ann  Arbor 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Canton,  China 

Rufian,  Honan,  China 

Hupeh,  China 

Detroit 

Marouette 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

Coldwater 

Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Quito,  Ecuador 

Detroit 

Denver,  Colo. 

Mancelona 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,   111. 

Flint 

Cadillac 

Grand  Rapids 

Washington,   D.    C. 

Bay  Citv 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Junction  City  Kans. 

Three  Rivers 

Ann  Arbor 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Santos,  Brazil 

Mount  Clemens 

Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Kalamazoo 

Santiago,  Chile 

Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Bay  City 

Coldwater 

Sturgis 

Kittanning,  Pa. 

Paducah,  Ky. 

Oak  Park,  111. 
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Clinton  Baldwin  Mott 

Elmer  George  Munz,  e 

Harry  Elford  Nettleton,  e 

Maurice   Nicholls,   e 

Alan  LaMott  Nichols,   e 

George  Leslie  Nicklin,   e 

Arthur  Herbert  Niles 

Arthur  Louis  Oppenheimer,  e 

Stanislas  Ludomir  Orzechowski,  e 

Burr  Kenneth  Osborn,  e 

Shirley  Leland  Owens 

Albert  Pabst,  Jr. 

Samuel  Towle  Page,  e 

Thomas  Foster  Paisley,  e 

Peter  Tony  Pala,    e 

Newton  Warren  Paquette,  e 

Harold  Hill  Parks,  e 

William  Parr,  e 

Le   Grand   Washington   Parrish,    e 

Millis  Vincent  Parshall,  e 

Angell  Barber  Pastor,  e 

Meade  Winthrop  Patterson,  e 

Earl  Clair  Payne,  e 

Ray  Alger  Pennington 

Charles  Thomas  Perkins,  e 

Charles    Albert    Peters,    Jr.,    c 

George  Rollo  Petrie,  e 

Irwin  William  Petrie,  e 

Justin  Joseph  Pfeiffer,  e 

David  Wills  Pinkerton,  e 

Otto  Phillip  August  Pobanz,  e 

James  Randal  Pollock,   e 

Clarence  John  Pratt,  e 

John    Dexter   Preston 

William  Henry  Price,  e 

Edwin  Kenneth  Purchase,  e 

Ogden  Mill  Rathert,  e 

Lawrence  Tucker  Ray,  e 

James  Morton  Reid,  e,  g 

Wallace  Edward  Reid 

Carl  Vincent  Reillvj  e 

Theodore  Henry  Reinhardt,   e 

Arthur  Lome  Richardson,  e 

Frank  Ensign   Richardson,   e 

Earl  Freeman  Riley 

Russell  Frederic  Robinson 

Victor  Harold  Rocho,  e 

Carl  Francis  Rodgers 

George  Frederick  Roehrig,  Jr.,  e 

Arthur  David  Roesc,  e 

Harold  Charles  Roeser,  e 

Adrian  Cornelius  Roosenraad,   e 

Re^nald  Warwick  Rose,  e 

Alvin  Osborne  Rowe,  e 

Marcus  George  Ruppe,  e 

Charles  Pratt  Russell,  c 

Gerritt  Adrian  Rutgers 

Raymond  Floyd  SanderhofF,  e 

Perry  Comfort  Satterthwaite,  e 

Robert  Linwood  Satterwhite,  Jr.,  e 

Guy  Edmund  Sawyer,  a 

Laurence  Sayner,  e 

Wilbur  John  Schoepfle,   e 


Vassar 

Detroit 

Alton,  111. 

Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Saint  Paul,   Minn. 

Franklin,   Pa. 

Ann  Arbor 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Charlotte 

Canfield,  Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Arquata  del  Tronto,   Italy 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Lander,  Wyo. 

Royal  Oak 

Scranton,    Pa. 

Chesaning 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Pewamo 

Saint  Joseph 

Washington,    U.    C. 

Cadillac 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Sebewaing 

Decatur 

Battle  Creek 

Saint   Joseph 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle   Creek 

Mount  Pleasant 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo. 

Mount  Clemens 

Saginaw 

Zeeland 

Detroit 

Houghton 

■  Hancock 

Battle  Creek 

Holland 

Owosso 

Tecumseh 

Franklin,  Pa. 

South  Haven 

Ann  Arbor 

Sandusky,    Ohio 


Students 
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Harry  Edgar  Schramm,   Student 
Ralph  Samuel  Scott,  e 
Richard  Cushman  Scott,  e 
Clayton  Clair  Scovill 
Harold  Ralph  Scovill,  e 
Waldo  Lorin  Scovill,  e 
Carleton  Spear  Scribner,  e 
Herman  August  Seeger,  e 
Augustus  Albert  Sellke 
Frederick  August  Sellke,  e 
William  Albert  Shaver 
Howard  William  Sheldpn,  e 
Karl  John  Sherman 
Philip   Edward   Siggers 
Howard  Woodworth  Simpson,  e 
Clarence  Oramel  Skinner,  e 
Donald  Abram  Smith,  e 
Edison  Chester  Smith,  e 
Ralph  Elgar  Laurie  Smith 
Harry  George  Sparks,  e 
Tracy  Waters  Southworth,  a 
Franklin  Cox  Stanton,  e 
Nelson  Cornelius  Steketee,  e 
•Bernhard  August  Stenberg,  e 
Walter  Adam  Sterling 
Bedell  Porter  Stewart,  e 
Frederick  Gustavus  Strauss,  e 
Clarendon  Earl  Streeter,  e,  g 
Edward  Grant  Stuart,  e 
William  George  Stuefer,  e 
Forest    Helmer    Sweet 
Harold  Earnest  Taft,  e 
Harold  Anderson  Taylor,  e 
Paul  Bowdish  Taylor,  e 
Frederick  John   Thieme,  Jr.,   e 
Frank  Barton  Thompson,  e 
Fred  Martin  Thrun 
Frank  Lindley  Tobey,  a 
Karl  George  Totzke 
Howard    Orville   Trerice,    e 
Charles  Brown  Tuley 
Urban  Victor  Turner,  e 
Willis   H.   Tuttle,    e 
Gilbert   Stanley    Underwood,    e 
Louis  Francis  Voorhees,  g 
Milton   Fred   Wagnitz,   e 
Karl  Ford  Walker,  e 
William  Almon  Ward 
Max   Eugene   Webster,   e 
Henry   Weinstein,   e 
Carlton  Edwin  Wells,   e 
Adolph    Frederick    Wendler 
Earl  William  Werner,  e 
George  Alphonsus  Weschler 
Roland  Severyne  \yestbrook 
William    Frederic    Wetmore,    e 
James  Lawrence  Whalen.  e 
Laurence   Edwin   Whitakcr.    e 
Harry   Hudson  Whittingham,   e 
Lewis   Clark   Wilcoxen 
Hans    Peter    Williamson 
Herbert  John  Williamson 
Franklin  Robert  Winch,  e 


in  Marietta  College         Cambridge,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111. 

Ann  Arbor 

Pioneer,  Ohio 

Hudson 

Hudson 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Hawks 

Hawks 

Saginaw 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

Lansing 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Lansing 

Algonae 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rockville,  Md. 

Jackson 

Monroe 

Detroit 

Holland 

Chicago,  111. 

Neguanee 

Dearborn 

Saint  Clair 

Bolivar,  N.  Y. 

Akron,  Ohio 

West  Point,  Nebr. 

Battle    Creek 

Ann  Arbor 

Rochester 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Fort   Wayne,   Ind. 

Anchorage,  Ky. 

Ann  Arbor 

North  Newport,  N.  H. 

Benton  Harbor 

Detroit 

Louisville,   Ky. 

Wilmerding,  Pa. 

,        Ann   Arbor 

Detroit 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Washington,  D.  C 

Warren,  Ohio 

Peoria,   111. 

Goshen,   Ind. 

Ann  Arbor 

Mount    Clemens 

Grand  Rapids 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ann  Arbor 

Jonesville 

Savannah,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Holyoke,    Mass. 

Ludington 

Newport  News,  Vj^. 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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Kei  Tit  Wong,  e  Canton.  China 

David  Pangmon  Wood,  e  Chicago,  111. 

Joseph  Edward  Woodman,  a  Bennington,  Vt. 

Henry  Charles  Worfel,  e  Grand  Rapids 

Clarence  Wilmer  Wright  Ann  Arbor 

Ferris   Giles   Wright,    e  Coldwater 

Da   Chang  Wu  Hangchow.    China 

Bertha  Louise  Yerex,  e  Ann  Arbor 

Wing    Tong    Young,    e  Canton,    China 

LanYu,^          ^      ».  Kiang-si,  China 

Carlos  Alberto  Zanelh,  e  Valparaiso,   Chile 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Alfred  Joseph  Abbott,  M.D.,  Rush  Medical  School,  Physician  Albion 

Theodore  Wright  Adams,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Jose  Alum,  A^B.,  m  Arecibo,  P.  R. 

Einer  Bjarne  Andersen,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Laverne  Hayes  Andrews,   d  Ann  Arbor 

Wayne  Jason  Atwell,  A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  A.M.,  g 

Ann  Arbor 
Elsie  Lois  Backus    (Novy),  a  Ann  Arbor 

Donald  Kay  Bacon,  m  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Reame   Leslie   Bailey,   d  Pontiac 

Arlie  Ray  Barnes,  A.B.,  University  of  Indiana,  A.M.,  ibid..  Student  in 

University  of  Indiana  Medical  School  Hayden,  Ind. 

Frank  Joseph   Bauman,   d  Mount   Clemens 

John   Wallace   Beardsley,    M.D.,   Northwestern    University,   Physician 

Macon 
Bertha  Alma  Bennett,   Teacher  Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Victor  William  Bergstrom,  h  Bay  City 

Bert  Ira  Beverly,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Robert  Vincent  Bird,  d  Cape  Town,  SoutU  Africa 

David    Joseph    Bittker,    d  Detroit 

Galo  Wcncesiao  Blanco,   B.S.,  g  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Charles  Ancil  Bosworth,   m  JPaola,   Kans. 

Dudley  Pleasants  Bowe,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  Student  in  Johns 

Hopkins   Medical   School  Richmond,   Va. 

Milo  James   Brady,  Student  in   Tulane   University  Medical  School 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Stuart    Broadwell,    Jr.,    Student    in    University    of   Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Michael    Frederick    Brondstetter,    M.D.,   Physician  Mount    Pleasant 

Robert  Ellsworth  Brown,  A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  M.S.,  g    Danville,  IlL 
Ernest  Herman  Brunquist,  A.B.,  Bates  College  Hood  River,  Ore. 

John  Fairman  Bulmer,  d  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Eugene    Loving    Bulson  Fort    Wayne,    Ind. 

Max   Ronald   Burnell,   m  Flint 

Alfred  Joseph   Burr,   m  ^  Manistique 

Richard    Edward    Cahalan,    A.B.,    University    of    Detroit,    Student    in 

McGUl    University  Wyandotte 

Dorothy  Walcott  Caldwell,  B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  M.S.,  ibid.. 

Assistant,   Experiment  Station,  Kingston,  R.   I.  ^  Kingston,    R.    I. 

Henrietta  Anne  Calhoun,   B.S.,    University  of  Illinois,  A;M.,  ibid.,  m 

Ann  Arbor 
William  Frazier  Chadwick,   d  Muir 

Leonard  William   Hooson   Charnock  Manchester,    England 

Harry  Leroy  Clark,  A.B.,  g  Ann  Arbor 

John  Howard  Cobane,  a  Detroit 

Melissa   Hazel    Cobb,    B.S.  Ann   Arbor 

Theodore  Hill  Conklin,  A.B.,  m  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

John   Timop   CgnneU  Ann   Arbor 
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Edward  Tohn  Coram,  B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  m  Grangeville,  Idaho 

George  Albert  Cronk,  d  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Rogers  Darnall,  m  Washington,  D.  C. 

James    Ethelbert    Davis,    M.D.,    Detroit    College    of    Medicine,    A.M., 

Physician,   g  Detroit 

Abel -de  Juan,   a  San  Juan,   P.   R. 

Seth  Ellis  DeMuth,  M.D.,  Eclec  Medical  Institute,  Physician      Cecil,  Ohio 
Ralph  Arthur  Denison,  d    ^  Durand 

Casimir  Anthony  Domzalski,  A.B.,   University  of  Detroit,  m  Detroit 

Albertus  Wynand   Eksteen,   d  Piquetberg,   South  Africa 

William  T.   Elliott,   Student  in  Northwestern    University  Chicago,   111. 

Theodore  VanReenen  Engels,  d  Paarl,  South  Africa 

Hazel   Hildegarde  Eppler  Detroit 

Benjamin   Joseph   Eslick,    d  ^  ^  Iron   Mountain 

Bernard  Fantus,  M.D.,   University  of  Illinois,  Physician  and  Teacher, 

University  of  Illinois  Chicago,  111. 

Florence  Fenwick,  a  ^  Ann  Arbor 

Thomas    Samuel    Finney,    A.B.,    Wabash    College,    Student    in    Johns 

Hopkins  Medical   School  Attica,   Ind. 

Walter  Abram  Fort,  B.S.,  m  Centerville 

George   Albert   Frederick,    d  Owosso 

Cassius  Ward  Friberg,  Student  in  Vanderhilt  University    Nashville,  Tenn. 
Helen  L.   B.  Gage,  m  '  Wixom 

Myron  Elnathan  Garner»  a  Fredonia,  Pa. 

Earl  August  Gelhaar,  d  Detroit 

William  McKee  German,  A.B.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

William    Bell    Goddard,    M.D.,    Vanderhilt    University,    Instructor    in 

Pathology,    Vanderhilt    University  Nashville,   Tenn. 

John  Orton  Uoodsell,  Jr.,  d  Saginaw 

Richard  Emanuel  Gordon  Ann  Arbor 

Glenn  Arthur  Graham,   d  Lapeer 

William  Henley  Graham,  d  Detroit 

Charles    W.    Greene,    A.B.,    Stanford    University,   A.M.,    ibid,    Ph.D., 
Johns    Hopkins    University,    Professor    of   Physiology    and    Phar- 
macology, University  of  Missouri  Columbia,  Mo. 
Ray    Ellsworth    Greenwood              ...                  .         Kankakee,    111. 
Boyd    Loreno    Greever,    Student    in    University    of   Missouri 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Jose    Mautalvan    Guerrero,    B.S.,    Institute    National    de    Occident    de 

Leon,  m  Leon,  Nicaragua 

Gerald  Graham  Hall,  d  Detroit 

Signe  Maria  Hamalainen,   d  Ann  Arbor 

Campbell  Harvey,   A.B.,   m  Detroit 

Clyde   Knapp  Hasley,  A.B.,  m  Monroe 

John    Hayward,    d  Johannesburg,    South    Africa 

George  Rudolph  Herrmann,  B.S.,  m  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Richard  Uno   Hirwas,   d  Gwinn 

Lynne  Arthur  Hoag,  B.S.,  m,  g  Ann  Arbof 

Arthur  A.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Student  in  University  of  Missouri      Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Champ  Holt  Holmes,  B.S.,   University  of  Georgia,  Student  in  Johns 

Hopkins  Medical  School  Macon,  Ga. 

Alan  Dean  Honey,  d  Saint  Joseph 

Edgar   Allan   Honey,   d  Kalamazoo 

Merle  Russell  Hoon,  A.B.,   Westminster  College  Mercer,  Pa. 

John  Gardiner  Huck,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Student  in  Johns 

Hopkins   Medical   School  Baltimore,    Md. 

Ernest   Victor   Hughes,    d  Massillon,    Ohio 

Cyril   Christopher    Hussey,    B.S.,    Ohio    University,    Student   in   Johns 

Hopkins  Medical  School  Sidney,  Ohio 

Carroll  C.   Hyde,   B.S.,  Alma  College,   m  Addison 

Charles  Raymond   Illick,  A.B.,   Taylor   University,  m  Hulmeville,   Pa. 

Bertram  Victor  Ingle,  d  Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

Louis  Manning  James,  Jr.,   d  Ypsilanti 

Leo  George  Jentgen,  m  Detroit 
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George   Sutton  Johnston,   A.B.  Grand   Rapids 

Wayne  Alvin  Johnston,  a  Champaign,  111. 

Edward    Burtson   Kellogg,    M.D.,    Physician  Belleville 

Edward  Newcomb  Kellogg,  d  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Lee  Earl  Kelsejr,  M.D.,  Physician  Lakeview 

Rockwell   M.   Kempton,   m  North   Adams 

Eugene  Ghert  Klaver,  d  Grand  Haven 

James   Sybert    Klump,    a  Saginaw 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Lang,  Student  in  University  of  Georgia  Medical 

School  ^    Waverly,  Ga. 

Tan  Piew  Lee,  A.B.y   Taylor   University,  m  Singapore,   China 

Fred   Oliver  Lepley,  A.B.,   Oberlin   College,   Student  in   Western  Re- 
serve Medical  School  Monroeville,   Ohio 
Verne  Emory  LeRoy,  A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  M.S.,  ibid.  Teacher, 

Michigan  Agricultural  College  East  Lansing 

Joseph  Stanley  Leszynski,  m  Detroit 

Elmore  F.  Lewis,  m  Vandalia 

Treverton   Evans   Lewis,    d  Plymouth,    Pa. 

Tsoong  Shing  Lieu,  B.S.  Foo  Chow,  China 

L.  Mason  Lvons,  m  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 

Albert  MacDonald,   d  Marshall 

Charles  Bell  McGlumphy,  Ph.C,  M.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  Teacher 

Galveston,   Texas 
Charles   Maggio,    h  •  "  Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Hendrik  Jacobus  Marais,  d  Robertson,   South  Africa 

Karol  Jan   Marcinkiewicz,    d  Detroit 

Thomas  Meriwether  Marks,   m  Lexington,  Ky. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  Mason,  d  Saginaw 

Elmer    Stephens    Maxwell,    M.D.,     Vanderbilt    University,    Instructor, 

Vanderbilt  Medical  College  Nashville,   Tenn. 

Edward   McNee   Mead,   h  ,,.    ^    ,      o'^'^?  ^rt°^ 

Abie  Robert  Melcher,  d  Kimberly,  South  Africa 

Walter  Julius  MeuUenhagen,  Student  in  Detroit^  College  of  Medxcxne 

Detroit 
Harold  Fildew  Millman,  p  Saint  Johns 

Donald   Lyle  Mitchell,   d  ^        ^  Leslie 

Luis   Raymond   Moczo  ^         San  Juan,   P.   R. 

Frank  Macquarie  Moxon,  A.B.,  Maryville  College,  Student  %n  George- 
town   University  ^  .  .    ^  „        Memphis,    Tenn. 
John   Henry   Muyskens,   A.B.,   Instructor,   Calvxn    College       Grand   Rapids 
Mosco  Fernando  Nunez,  A.B.,   University  of  Texas,  Student  in   Uni- 

versity  of  Georgia^  .  .  Swainsboro,   Ga. 

Augustus  Joseph  O'Brien,  Ph.C,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Physxctan  Ironwood 

John   Brennan   O'Donoughue  Chicago,   111, 

Samuel    Osborn,    B.S.,   M.D.,   Physician  V.l°f°* 

Algernon    Arthur    Palmer,    m  ^  ,.r     •*  i.  i>  •       tj  u* 

John  Purl  Parsons,  B.S.,  Teacher  Unxversxty  of  Manitoba  Boise,  Idaho 

Dueber  Hampden  Phillips,   w  Saginaw 

Charles  Burcfette  PiUsbury,   h  Duluth,   Minn. 

Sherwood  Mortley   Pinkerton,  Jr..   B.Ch.E.,  g  X°^^9^'  ^^^^ 

Cyrus  Watt  Foley,  A.B.,  Unxversxty  of  Colorado,  M.D..  xbid,Physxcxan 

'  Boulder,   Colo. 

Harry    Harlow    Pool,    A.B.,    Ohio    Wesleyan    University,    Student    in 

Western    Reserve    Medical    School   .        .  Urbana,    Ohio 

Horace  Wray    Porter,   E.E.,   Lehigh   Unxversxty,  m  New   York,   N.    Y. 

■D     •      ;«    r';i*.c    Pv1*»  Kalamazoo 

?aT?Cst'^^aye^^  B.S.,    M.D.,    Bacteriologist,    Vn^ersHy^of^No.h^^^^ 

Stanley  Barnes  Robertson.  A.B..  Hillsdale   College  Ann  Arbor 

Tom    Howard    Robertson,   m  .,   .        .        j.,  r^      -wT        ^roor 

James   Bailey   Rogers,   Ph.C.    VandcrMt   Un,ver»ty.   M-D..^.fr.d.^^^_   ^^^^ 

Viola  Pevey  Russell,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  m  Wellesley,  Mass. 
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Roman  Jan   Sadowski,   M.S.,   University  of  Detroit,  Physician  Detroit 

Raymond    Dominic    Schirack,    A.B.,    Ohio    State    University,    m 

Saint   Henry,    Ohio 
Albert  Joachim   Schmoler,   M.D.,   Michigan   College   of  Medicine  and 

Surgery  Detroit 

Fred   John   Schuster,    m  Cleveland,    Ohio 

William    Ira    Searles,    A.B.,    m  Canandaigua,    N.    Y. 

Murray   May  wood    Sears,    B.S.,    M.D.,   Physician  Kalamazoo 

Charles  Wesley  Sellers,  Student  in  Detroit  College  of  Medicine       Detroit 
Thomas  Fort  Sellers,  A.B.,  Mercer  University,  City  Bacteriologist,  g 

Macon,   Ga. 
John    Albert    Sheldon,    m  Plainwell 

Bert   H.    Shepard,    m  Lake    Odessa 

Porter    Albert    Sherman,    A.B.,    Hiram    College,    a  South    Haven 

Sidney  Jerome  Shipman,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Emory  Walter  Sink,  A.B.,   M.S.,  m  ^        ^  Ann  Arbor 

Edwin   Rogers    Smith,   A.B.,   Indiana    University,   in  Richmond,    Ind. 

Solomon  Arthur  Sobul,  B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  Student  in  West- 
ern Reserve  Medical  School  Cleveland,  Ohio 
James  Benjamin  Somers,  d  Rodney,  Ont. 
John  Henry  Staacke,  h  Duluth,  Minn. 
James  Mark  Stanton,  m  Richmond,  Ind. 
Henry  Starikoff,  d  Detroit 
Edward  Stebbins,  B.S.,  Hobart  College,  h  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Jane  Darling  Stevenson,  m  Akron,  Ohio 
Donald  Wickham  Stewart,  M.D.,  Southern  Medical  College  Beaver,  Pa. 
Washington    Parker    Stowe,    B.S.,    Ohio    Northern    University,    m 

North   East,    Pa. 
Hugh  John   Strathearn,   Student   in  Adrian   College,   h  Jackson 

Oliver  M.  Strong,  d  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

John  Wright   Sweet,   d  North    Baltimore,   Ohio 

Chow  Foung  Tang,   m  Hangchow,   China 

James  Edward  Taylor,  M.D.,    Western  Reserve   University  Ovid 

Earl    Henry   Teetzel,    d  Detroit 

Frederick  Homer  Tinsman,  A.B.,   d       '  Ann  Arbor 

Eugene   Frederick   Traub,    m  Dubuque,    Iowa 

William   H.   Tucker,   M.D.,   Ohio   State    University  Eldorado,   Ohio 

Ruth   Cecilia   Wanstrom,   A.B.,    m  Rockford,   111. 

Theodore    Leo    Warden  Thomaston 

Roy  Seymour  Watson,  M.D.,  Rush  Medical  School  Saginaw 

Robert  William  Watson,  m  Ludington 

George  Watt,  M.D.,  Harvard  University  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Perry  Van  Whitaker.   d  Flint 

William   Isaac   Whitaker,    d  Flint 

Albert  DeForest  Wickett,  B.S.,  m  Mount  Pleasant 

Arthur    Guy    Williams,    A.B.  Waupaca,    Wis. 

Max    Milton   Williams,    d  Owosso 

Harold  Edward  Wisner,  h  Ann  Arbor 

Henry  John  Woessner,  Jr.,   m  Ann  Arbor 

Walter  John  Wright,   M.D.,  Physician  Ypsilanti 

Jerome    Zeigler,    tn  Maysville,    Ky. 


LAW  SCHOOL 

William   Charles  Achi,   Jr.,   A.B.,   /  Honolulu,   Hawaii 

Arthur  J.  Adams,  /  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  A.B.,  /  Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Rollin   Christopher  Alderson  Austin,   Minn. 

Robert  Moffat  Allan,  /  Detroit 
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Floyd   Elmer  Armstrong,   A.B.,   A.M.  Ann   Arbor 

Hu  G.  Arnold,  A.B.,  Union  University  Jackson,  Tenn. 

William  Earl   Bachop,   /  Sheakleyville,   Pa. 

Barker  Douros   Bairam,  A.B.,   Ohio  State    University,   I       Paphos,   Cyprus 
Simon  Peyton  Baker,  a,  g  Plainvillc,   111. 

Arthur  John   Bancroft  Detroit 

Olive  Neville  Barton,  Ph.B.,   University  of  Chicago  White  Cloud 

John    Tucker    Batten,    A.B.,    University    of   Arkansas  Paragould,    Ark 

Albert   Rodney   Baxter,   /  Brodhead,   Wia. 

Clay    Williams    Beckner  Bryceland,    La. 

Marion  Roy   Beeman  Robinson,    111. 

Jay  Thompson   Bell,  A.B.,   Pennsylvania  State   College,   I  Ann  Arbor 

LeRoy  H.  Bibby,  /  Reed  City 

Carl    Binns,    /  Addison 

Duane  Bird,  A.B.  Nogales,  Ariz. 

Elmore  John  Blackert,  I  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Virgil  Lourie  Blanding  Molina,  III. 

Arthur  Bohn,  /  Lockport,  111. 

Lucius   Comstock    Boltwood,    A.B.,    Yale    University,   I  Grand   Rapids 

Merchant  Bliss  Bowman,  /  Martin,  Ohio 

Isaac  Franklin  Bradley,  Jr.  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Frank  J.   Brewbaker,   B.S.,   Central  Normal   College,   LL.B.,   ibid 

Altamont,    111. 
Charles  Harold  Breyman,  /  Toledo,  Ohio 

Cecil  Auger  Brown,  /  Chicago,  111. 

William  Franklin  Brown,  A.B.,  Mercer  University,  I  White  City,  Fla. 

DeVere  Francis  Bustin  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Guy  Jeremiah  Carpenter,  A.B.,  /  Ann  Arbor 

Earl   Melay   Cline  Nebraska   City,   Nebr. 

William  Ballinger  Cobb,  A.B.,   University  of  Wyoming  Casper,  Wyo. 

Maurice  Farrand  Cole,  A.B.,  Alma  College  Paw  Paw 

Sam  C.  Cook,  Jr.,  B.S.,  University  of  Mississippi,  LL.B.,  ibid    Jackson,  Miss. 
Harold  Benn  Corwin  Grand  Rapids 

David  Gotten  ^  Hickory,  Okla. 

Norman  Frame  Crawford  '  Detroit 

Wendell  Francis  Crockett,  A.B.,  /  Wailuku,  Mani,  Hawaii 

Louis  Ferdinand  Dahling,  /  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Orlo  R.  Deahl  Goshen,  Ind. 

Joseph  Arlington   Dickey  Alexandria,   Ind. 

Garrett  Seymour  Dill  Waverly,  Ohio 

John  Arthur  Dougherty,  /  Kankakee,  111. 

Waldo  John  Duddleson,  /  East  Ely,  Nev. 

Roland  Glen  Dunn,  /  Ann  Arbor 

Robert  Hiram  Dunn,  A.B.,   University  of  Wisconsin,  A.M.,  ibid,  I 

Ann  Arbor 
Lloyd  Byron  Eherenmann,  A.B.,  Valparaiso  University  Tippecanoe,  Ind. 
Douglas  Stilwill  Elliott,  /  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Alvin  Eleazar  Evans,   A.B.,    Cotner   University,  A.M.,    University   of 

Nebraska,  Ph.D.,   LL.B.,    University  of  Idaho  Pullman,  Wash. 

Harry  Houts  Evans  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fred   Sylvester  Flick,   A.B.,   /  Hazelton,   Pa. 

Raymond  Archibald  Fox,  /  Wichita,   Kans. 

Charles  Inge  Francis,  A.B.,  University  of  Texas  Austin,  Texas 

Samuel  Daniel  Frankel,  B.S.  in  G.E.,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  I 

Atlanta,   Ga. 
James  Frost  Escanaba 

Herbert  Card  Garrison,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Samuel  Gordon  Geiger  Chicago,  111. 

Thomas  Livingston  Gibson,  A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee    Muskogee,  Okla. 
Melvin  Ralph  Gombrig,  a  Chicago,  111. 

Robert  Milton  Goodrich,  /  Port  Huron 

Benjamin  Berul  Gordon,  /  Detroit 

Carl  Martin  GreiflFendorf  Benton  Harbor 
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Henry  George  Gress,  A.B.,  Juniata  College,  I 

R.   Kline   Grieb 

Durward  Gr instead,  A.B. 

Leolin   Harrison   Gross 

Frank  Marion  Gunter,  / 

Melvin    T.    Haire 

Joseph  Farland  Hall,  A.B.,  William  and  Mary  College 

William  Joseph  Harris 

Walter  William  Harris,  A.B.,   Bucknell  University,   I 

William  Baxter  Harrison,  A.B.,  Transylvania  University 

Merwin  Haven,  / 

Abner   Lowrie   Heisler,   / 

Paul  Morgan  Herbert,  A.B.,Ohio  State   University 

Ralph   Wesley   Hicks,   A.B.,   a 

Eerde  Willem  Hoogsteen,  A.B. 

Cylvester  Charles  Horn 

Jerome  Felsenthal   Horwitz 

Henry  Kirkwood  Huber,   / 

Neal   Dow   Ireland,   / 

Harold  Jennings  Janson,  A.B.,  Ohio  State   University 

Beauford    Halbert    Jester,    A.B.,    University    of    Texas 


Adna  Romulus  Johnson,  Jr. 

Charles  Baxter  Jones,  A.B.,  Mercer  University,  LL.B.,  ibid       Macon,  Ga. 


Mejrersdale,  Pa. 

Glenside,   Pa. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Austin,  Texas 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Grand   Rapids 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

Evanston,  III. 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Brooksville,  Ky 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Ravenna,   Ohio 

McComb,  Ohio 

Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Newport  News,   Va. 

Tipton,   Iowa 

Florence,    Kans. 

Cleveland,  Olda. 

Corsicora,   Texas 

Ironton,  Ohio 


Zack  Justice 

Russell  P.  Kehoe,  A.B.,  Hanover  College,  I 

George  John  Keinath 

L.  Hugo  Keller 

Frank  Earl  Kenney,  / 

Russell  Newell  Keppel 


Catlettsburg,  Ky. 

JefTersonville,  Ind. 

Ottawa,  Ohio 

Appleton,  Wis. 

Miles  City,  Mont. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


William  Gordon  Kline,  A,B., University  of  Illinois      University  Place,  Nebr. 
Walter  William  Kohler,  A.B.,    Wesley  an   University,  I  Rendham,  Pa. 


Pullman,  Wash. 

Clearfield,  Pa. 

Clearfield,  Pa. 

Michigan   City,   Ind. 

Caney,  Kans. 

Adrian 

Ann  Arbor 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Manchester,  Ala. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Chicago,  111. 

North  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Walter  J.  Koppen,   B.S.,   Washington  State  College 

Clarence  Roderick  Kramer 

Daniel  Sylvan  Kramer 

Paul  Alexander  Krueger,   / 

George  Vance  Labadie 

Herbert  Will  Lamb,  E.M.,  Lehigh   University,  I 

Robert  Porter  Lane,  A.B.,  A.M.,  / 

Myer  Barnett  Lavine,  / 

Arthur  Hurd  Lee,  / 

Samuel  Harding  Lefton 

Morris  Levinkind,  / 

John  Francis  Linehan 

John  Alexander  Livingston 

Karl  Nickerson  Llewellyn,  A.B.,  Yale  University 

Clarence  Lohman,  A.B.,   University  of  Texas,   A.M.,  ibid 

Port  Arthur,  Texas 
Hsiao-min    Soule     Louis,    A.B.,George    Washington    University,    A.M., 

University   of  Pennsylvania  Peking,   China 

Robert  Worthington  Lyman,   B.S.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 

LL.B.,  Boston  University,  LL.M.,  ibid,  D.C.L.,   Yale  University 

N  orthampton.  Pa. 
Harrison  Logan  McCarthy,  A.B.,  Mt.  Union  College,  I 
Hector  Arthur   McCrimmon,   / 
John  Dewitt  Mclntyre,  A.B.,  Grove  City  College 
Ralph  Porter  Mackenzie,  A.B.,  Yale  University,  LL.B. 
W.  C.  Gordon  McLeod,  / 
Charles  W.  Mehaffy 
Earl  Luther  Meyer 
Marcus  Randall  Morton,  / 
Benjamin  Snively  Motter,  / 
Richard  Strobach  Munter 


Leetonia,  Ohio 

Caseville 

Etna,  Pa. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Woodstock,  Ont. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Geneva,  Nebr. 

Plummer,  Idaho 

Lima,  Ohio 

Spokane,  Waslk 
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Willis  Dean  Nance,  a  ,     Chicago,  III. 

Delos  J.  Needham,  A.B.,  University  of  Washington,  LL.B.,  ibid 

Lewiston,  Idaho 
Charles  Thomas  Newton  Ypsilanti 

Thomas  Clarence   Nicholls',   Jr.,   A.B.,   Loyola   University,   LL.B., 


Tulane  University 
Donald  Wann  Ogilbee 
Thomas  L.  O'Hearn,  A.B., 
Alejandro  Jos£  Panlilio,  I 
Themistocles  Phiambolis 
Felix  Hamilton  Phillips 
Samuel  Goodwin  Pickus,  / 
Willis  Thompson  Pierson 
Maxwell  Irving  Pitkin 
Tohn  James  Poleski,  / 
Jlermon  Pomper 
Harry  Dale  Reber,  / 
William  Joseph  Regan 
Clarence  Augustus  Reid,  I 
Louis  Joseph  Reisch,  / 
Deane  Matthews  Richmond,  M.E. 


University  of  Minnesota 


New  Orleans,  La. 

Manitou,  Colo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pampagna,  P.  I. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ravenna,  Ohio 

John  James  Poleski,  /  Detroit 

Hermon  Pomper  Wilmette,  111. 

Fremont 

BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 

Circleville,  Ohio 

Springfield,  111. 

(E.E.),  Ohio  State   University 

London,  Ohio 

Benjamin   Francis  Rosenthal,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Henrietta  Elizabeth  Rosenthal,  A.B.,  A.M.,  /  Ann  Arbor 

Herbert  Blaine  Rudolph,  A.B.,   University  of  South  Dakota,  I 

Canton,   S.  Dak. 
Hermon  Sackett,  A.3.jWashington  and  Jefferson  College,  A.M.,  ibid 

Edinboro,  Pa. 
Oscar  Carl   Sattinger,  /  Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Dwite  Hayden  Schaffner,  Ph.B.,  Bucknell  University,  A.M.,  ibid,  I 

Falls  Creek,  Pa. 
Harry  Simeon  Scheinman,  I 
Frederick  William  Schwarz 
Malcolm  McCormick  Scott 
William  Augustus  Semmes,  Jr. 
Dan  Norman  Simons,  / 
Frederick  Vernon  Slocum,  A.B.,  / 
Harold  Huisdell   Smedley 
Henry  W.  Smith.  / 

Edward  Otis  Snethen,  A.B.,  Marion  College,  I 
Oscar  A.  Stafford,  / 


James  Geddes  Staley,  A.B.,  / 
W.  R.  Barksdale  Stevens,  B.S. 


Detroit 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Savannah,   Ga. 
Houghton 
Ann  Arbor 
Grand   Rapids 
Tyro.  Ark. 
Walker  ton.  Ind. 
Chariton,  Iowa 
Battle  Creek 
University  of  Mississippi,  I 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. 


Alexander  Jerry  Stoddard 

Clarence  J.  Stokes 

Jay  Stough.  a 

Everett   Alonzo    Swartz 

George  Richard  Tandler,  A.B. 

Clarence  James  Tannehill,  A.B.,  Antioch  College,  I 

Isaac  Lash  Thomas 

Roger   Within^on   Thompson 

Guillermo  Zosimo  Villanueva,  A.B.,  Silliman  Institute,  I 

Abe  D.  Waldauer.  hL.B.iUniversity  of  Memphpis 

Robert  William  Ward,  a 

Marvin  Pierce  Watkins 

Henry  Herman  Weideman.  a,  I 

Roman  Casimir  Widmann,  / 

Clay  Webster  Wilber.  A.B. 

Ross  Frederick  Wilkins,  I 

Edgar  Morgan   Williams.   / 

Frank  Eugene  Williams,  / 

Percy  Cameron  Wilson 


Auburn.  Nebr. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

'  Morris.  111. 

.Germantown.    Ohio 

Ann  Arbor 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Constantine 

Jackson 

Bais.  P.  I. 

Vicksburg.  Miss. 

Ypsilanti 

Harrisburg.  Ark. 

Detroit 

Johnstown.  Pa. 

Clio 

Paw  Paw 

Akron.   Ohio 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Clare 
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Roy  Ulysses  Woods,  A.B.,   University  of  Oklahoma,  I  Verden,  Okla. 

Chester  Burton  Wray,  Ph.B.,  FrankKn  and  Marshall  College,  I 

Altoona,    Pa. 
Sol  Williston  Wyman,  /  Cleveland,  Ohio 

John  Y.  York,  Jr.,  B.S.,  West  Virginia  University  Kenova,  W.  Va, 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

Otis  Neukon  Auer,  Ph.B.,  Saint  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy, 

Staunton,  111. 
Jose  Maria  Blanco  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Robert  George  Brown,   Ph.C,  p  ~  Pigeon 

James  William  Carey  Syracuse,  N.   Y. 

Norman  Carl  Fliegel,  p  Sebewaing 

Paul  Eugene  Gibson,  p  Three  Oaks 

John  James  Hardenburg,  t>  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  Emma  Herring,  A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  Teacher, 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Kingwood,  W.  Va. 

Lawrence  Clayton  Heustis,  p  Colorado   Springs,  Colo. 

Harold  Erskine  Kenaga,  p  Royal  Oak 

John  Alexander  Kerr  Trimountain 

Henry  Nicholas  Ocllrich,  p  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Joseph  O'Marra,  p  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  Marion  Person,  Ph.C,  p  Ann  Arbor 

Donald  A.  Phillip,  p  Fenton 

Justin  Lawrence  Powers,  p  Homer 

Fred  Lee  Rehor,  p  Hastings 

Jonas   Sawdon,   Superintendent   of  Schools  Grand   Ledge 

Hobart  Fay  Shaw  Owosso 

Granger  Morris  Smiley  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Mervin  Wilfred  Tomlin,  p  Port  Huron 

Marie  Helen  Von  Borries,  Ph.C,  Teacher  Louisville,  Ky. 

William  Francis  Walsh,  Chemist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  New  York 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Elba  Emanuel  Watson,  B.L.,  p  Grand  Rapids 

Caroline  Wetterstroem,  Ph.G,  Lebanon  University,  Teacher,  Queen  City 

College  of  Pharmacy  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fred  Alonzo  Wikel  Ann  Arbor 

Florence  Helen  Wixson,  A.B.,  p  Caro 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

John  Abram  Aldrich,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  M.S.  Ann  Arbor 

Astronomy 
Albert  Allen,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Political  Science 
Joseph  Bruce  Anderson,  A.B., University  of  Wooster,  Teacher 

Chemistry  Tusculum,  Tenn. 

Belle  Arbour,  A.B.,  A.M.,    Teacher  Kalamazoo 

Anna  Criswell  Arbuthnot,   B.S.,   Geneva   College;  A.M.,    Western 

Reserve  University,  Teacher  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Robert  Samuel  Archer,  B.Ch.E.,  g  Detroit 

Chemical  Engineering 
Floyd  Elmer  Armstrong,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Economics,   Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  I  Ann  Arbor 

Economics 
Henry  Herbert  Armstrong,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek, 

Drury  College  Springfield,  Mo. 
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Wayne  Jason  Atwell,  A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  A.M.,  g 

Anatomy  Ann  Arbor 

Rose  Evelyn  Baker,  Ph.B.,  Cornell  College,  Professor  of  Public 
T  ^  Hfr^h^^^*  £°^t^^l^  College,  Iowa  Mechanicsville,  Iowa 

John  William  Baldwin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 

Unwersity  of  Michigan,  g  Lebanon.   Ohio 

Mathematics 
Lois  Rae  Banfield,  A.B.,  Teacher,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Ann  Arbor 

Vera  Maybelle  Barker,  A.B.,  Teacher,  Iron  Mountain  Grand  Rapids 

English 
Georgiana  Bassett,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  Teacher  Union  City 

History 
Irving  Miles  Bassett,  A.B.,  Teacher,  Dallas  Texas  Coldwater 

German 
Austin  Henry   Beebe,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  Teacher,  Otsego         Ypsilanti 

Chemistry 
Arthur  Emmons  Bellis,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Physics,  University 

of  Wyoming  Laramie,   Wyo. 

Physics 
Clarence  Willard  Bemer,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  Teacher      Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Mathematics 
Leray  Doig  Benedict,  A.B.,  Teacher  Turin,  N.  Y. 

Economics 
Albert  Arms  Bennett,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  University  of 

Michigan,  g  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric 
Stanard  Gustaf  Bergquist,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Zoology,  Michigan 

Agricultural  College  Ironwood 

Zoology 
Gordon  Alger  Bergy,  B.S.  (Phar.),  M.S.  Caledonia 

Edward  Jacob   Bird,  A.B.,   Teacher  Saint  Johns 

Chemistry 
Harriet  Louise  Bird,  A.B.,  Teacher,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  g  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric 
Lynn  Stanford  Blake,  B.S.  (Phar.),  Teacher,  Alabama  Polytechnic 

Institute  Coloma 

Pharmacy 
Frank  Nelson  Blanchard,  A.B.,  Tufts  College,  g  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Galo  Wenceslao  Blanco,  B.S.,  g  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Chemistry 
George  Jordan  Blazier,  A.B.,  Marietta  College,  Librarian,  Marietta 

(College  Marietta,   Ohio 

Philosophy 
Frederick  Franklin  Blicke,  B.S.,  g  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

Chemistry 
Oscar  Lea  Bockstahler,  A.B.,  Baldwin-Walllace  College,  Teacher 

German  Areola,  111. 

Sarah  Mildred   Boland,   A.B.,    Western   College,   Teacher  Paris,   111. 

Paul  Edward  Bollenbacher,  A.B.,  Teacher,  St.  Olaf  College        Celina,  Ohio 

German 
Pearl  Katherine  Bowman,  B.S.,  Albright  College,  A.B.  Myerstown,  Pa. 

Sociology 
George  Joseph  Brilmyer,  B.S.,  Alma  College,  Instructor,  Catholic 

University,  Washington,  D.  C.  Milford 

Zoology  ,^   . 

Wilber  Esmond  Brotherton,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Botany,  University 

of  Michigan,  g  Detroit 

Botany 
Jessie  Mary  Brown,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Teacher         Ann  Arbor 

English  __.„    ,  , 

Mary   Gertrude   Buck,   A.B.,    Teacher  ,  ,  Hillsdale 

Dwight  Grafton  Burrage,  A.B.,  Amherst  College,  A.M.,  ibid. 

Teacher  Crete,  Nebr. 
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Audley  Bcrlyn  Calkins,  A.B.,  Hillsdale  College,  Teacher, 

ocottville  *  \3ir     1     J 

English  Wayland 

^Engliir^  Calkins,  A.B.,  Hillsdale   CoUege,  Teacher  WayUnd 

Flora  Belle  Campbell,  A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  University,  Teacher 
H«l«°^Conner  Campbell.  B.S.,  Northwestern   University  ^CWcfgo,^IlL 

^'^^  nlsto     °^^°*^  Cantrick,  A.B.,  Adrian  College,  Teacher,  Monroe      Adrian 
Arthur  B.   Carr,  A.B.,  Albion   College,   Teacher,  Southern  State 

Edurtiof*""'  Springfield,   S.   Dak. 

Florence  Manila  Cate.  Ph.B.,  Morningside  College,  A.M.,  Teacher. 

Southwestern   College  WinfielH    Kana 

Stella  Nora  Cathcart,  A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College,  Teacherl 

South  Haven  Kalamaroo 

Political  Science  is^aiamazoo 

Herbert   Ezra   Chamberlain,   A.B.,   Albion   College,   m  Howell 

Kathenne  McFarlane  Chamberlain,  A.B.,Teacher  Port  Huron 

Chemistry 
Grace  Chapel,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  Teacher  Ludinston 

Denis  G.  Clancy,  Ph.B.,  Hillsdale  College,  Principal  of  High 

i^/^^L  Hillsdale 

Education 

Harry  Leroy  Clark,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  University  of 

Michigan,  g  Ann  Arbor 

Willis  Henry  Clark,  A.B.,   M.S.,   Teacher,  g  Detroit 

Lloyd  Loring  Click,  B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  Assistant  Professor 

of  English,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  g 

%,  i.^'^^l*?**    ,   ^  ,..      «  o      „  .  College  Station,  Texas 

Melissa  Hazel  Cobb.,   B.S.,  Bacteriologist,  Parke-Davis  Co,         Ann  Arbor 

Chemistry 
Harold  Steen  Coil,  A.B.,  Marietta  College  Marietta.  Ohio 

Political  Science 
Myra  Mae  CoUinson,  A.B.,  Teacher  Port  Huron 

Education 
Helen  F.  Cone,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  g  Caro 

English 
Allen  Clifton  Conger,  A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  M.S.,  ibid. 

Teacher,  Michigan  Agricultural  College  East  Lansing 

Louise  Ward  Conklin,  A.B.,  Instructor,  Ripon  College,  g  Ann  Arbor 

Music 
Joseph  Henry  Corns,  A.B.,  Principal  of  Southwestern  High  School 

Education  Detroit 

Victor  Edwin  Cory,  B.S.,  Heidelberg  University,  Assistant  Observer, 

U.  S.   Weather  Bureau,  Detroit  Detroit 

Frank  Boyd  Cotner,  A.B.,Assistant  in  Botany,  University  of 

Michigan,  g  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

Joseph  Ray  Cotton,  A.B.,  Teacher  Walkerton,  Ind. 

Floyd  William  Crawford,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Education  Three  Rivers 

George  Byron  Crawford,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Political  Science 
Janet  Barbara  Crawford,  A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  Teacher, 

Emlenton,  Pa.  Franklin,  Pa. 

English 
Ethel  May  Davey,  B.S.   (Educ),  Ohio  State  University,  Teacher 

Benton  Ridge,  Ohio  Dayton,  Ohio 

James  Ethelbert  Davis,  M.D.,  Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  A.M., 

Physician,  g  Detroit 

Pathology 
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Auric  Jerome  Dean,  A.B..  Olivet  College,  Teacher  Iron  Mountain 

Arthur  Douglas  DeFoe,  A.B.,  Instructor,  Michigan  College  ofMin^ 

Knetoric  Houirhton 

Ezra  Amos  Deneen,  A.B.,  Teacher,  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin  "»°^°" 

Chemistry  Imlav  Cit-v 

Robert  Tames  Dpbson,  A,B.,  Albion  College,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Zoology, 

Pektng  University,  Peking,  China  pkrma 

Edmund  Leopold  Dolewczynski,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Teacher,  Polish  National  Alliance  College         Cambridge  Springs.   Pa 

Education  f      o  » 

William  Carlos  Dowd,  B.S.   (Chem),  g  Fillmore.  N.  Y. 

Chemistry 
Ray  Lee  Edwards,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  A.M.,  Ohio  State  University 

Teacher,  Park  College  Parkrille,  Mo. 

irnysics 
Benjamin  Rudolph  Eggeman,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Principal  of  High 

^^*^^'  Ithaca 

German 

Arnold  Henry  Eggerth,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy,   University  of 

Michigan  Ann  Arbor 

Anatomy 

William  Henry  Egly,  A.B.,  Teacher,  Bluff  ton,  Ohio  Geneva,  Ind. 

English 

Manley  Mills  Ellis,  A.B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Saugatuck 

Chemistry. 
Frederick  Louis   Erickson,   A.B.,   Organist  and   Choirmaster, 

Baltimore,  Maryland  Escanaba 

Philosophy 

Lewis    Lee    Everett,    B.S.,    Muskingum    College,    Teacher,    Barberton, 

gWo    .  Lisbon.   Ohio 

Education 

Frances    Anna    Exelby,    A.B.,    Albion    College,    Teacher,    Saint    Clair 

Dearborn 
History 

Bernard   Fantus,   M.D.,    University  of  Illinois,  Physician  Chicago,   HI. 

Pharmacology 

Margaret   Ferguson,   A.B.,    Vassar   College,   Teacher  Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Mabel  Margaret  Fitch,  A.B.,  Kalamazoo  College,  Teacher,  Lake  Linden 

Ludington 

Fred  Kurtland  Fleagle,  A.B.,  Dean,  University  of  Porto  Rico,  g  Saint  Johns 
Education 

Paul  Otto  Flemming,  A.B.,   Baldwin-Wallace  College,   Teacher ,   Berea, 

Ohio  Lansing 

Greek 

Anna   Ford,   Ph.B.,    University   of  Chicago;   B.L.,    University,  of  Cali- 
.    fornia.  Teacher  Berkeley,   Cal. 

German 

Guy  Fox,  A.B.,  Albion   College,  Principal  of  High  School,  Newberry 

Coldwater 

Theodore  Edward  Friedemann,   B.S.,   Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical    College,    Instructor    in     Chemistry,     Michigan    Agricul- 
tural College  Stillwater,   Okla. 
Chemistry 

Raid    Stinger    Fulton,    A.B.,    Teacher,    News    Ferry,    Virginia,    g 

Economics  Carsonville,  Va. 

Edith   Christine    Gabriel,    A.B.,    Teacher  Owosso 

German 

Ina   Virginia   Gabriel,   A.B.,    Teacher,   Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Owosso 

William  McKee   German,   A.B.  Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Bacteriology 

Clifford  Conklin  Glover,  B.S.    (Phar.),  M.S.,   Instructor  in  Pharmacy, 

University  of  Michigan  Ann  Arbor 
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Yalta   Francis    Goddard,    A.B.,   Maryville   College,   Superintendent   of 

Schools  ChasseM 

Education 
Robert    Granville,    A.B.,    Teacher,   Ann'  Arbor  Saginaw 

English 
Grace   Green,   Ph.B.,   Olivet   College,   Teacher  Olivet 

English 
Benjamin  Henry   Griescmer,   B.S.,  Northwestern   College,  Principal  of 

High    School,    Sisseton,    South    Dakota  Bremen,    Ind. 

Botany 
Stuart  W.  Griffin,   A.B.,   Teacher,  Cadillac  Jackson 

Chemistry 
Watze   Groen,   A.B.  Grand  Rapids 

History 
Ruby   Mariett   Hall,   A.B.  Dexter 

Botany 
Harold   Leontine   Harrington,   A.B.,   Principal   of  High   School,   Hart 

Blissfield 

Education 
Gould  Leach  Harris,  A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  A.M.,  ibid.  Instructor 

in   Accounting,    Ohio   State    University  Columbus,    Ohio 

Pauline  Harris,  A.B.,  Teacher,  g  Pontiac 

German 
Roy   Sanford  Head,   B.S.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Jonesville 

Botany 
Milton  Mack  Heath,   A.B.,    University   of  Oklahoma  Norman,   Okla. 

John  Hemenway,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Teacher,  St.  Thomas  College,  Saint  Paul, 

Minnesota  DeKalb  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Physics 
Jos^  Maria  Hernandez,  B.S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Instructor  in 

Romance    Languages,    University    of    Michigan,    g 

Quet>radillas»   P.   R. 
Howard  Rice  Hill,  A.B.,  Carroll  College;  M.S.,   University  of  Illinois, 

Student,    University   of  Illinois  Chicago,   111. 

Max  Robertson  Hodgdon,  A.B.,  Teacher,  Howe  School,  Howe,  Indiana 

Birmingham 

Latin 
Earle   Bree   Holman,    Superintendent   of  Schools  Redridge 

History 
Edward  Mack  Honan,  A.B.,  IVabash  College,  g  Lebanon,  Ind. 

Chemistry 
Thomas  Edward  Hook,  A.B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  South  Haven 

Holmesville,    Ohio 

Education 
Mabel  Esther  House,  A.B.,  Teacher  Homer 

Latin 
Henry  Dwight  Hughes,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  Principal  of  High  School. 

Marquette  Bcllevue 

Enghsh 
Arthur   Herman   Huisken,    B.S.,    University   of  Illinois,    Teaching   As- 
sistant,  University  of  Michigan  Chicago,   111. 

Chemistry 
Albert    Hyma,    A.B.  Grant 

German 
Orvis    Carl    Irwin,   A.B.,   Baldwin-Wallace   College,   Teacher 

Londonville,  Ohio 

English 
William  George  Jackson,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  Teacher      Chester,  W.  Va. 

German 
Elden  Valorius  James,  A.B.,   Marietta  College;  A.B.,  A.M.,   Martetta 

College,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Civics,  Kansas  State 

Agricultural    College,   g  Manhattan,    Kans. 
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John  Henry  Jensen,  A.B.,  Instructor,  Aurora  College  Aurora,  111. 

Pharmacy 
Alice  Alberta  Johnson,  A.B.,  g  Howell 

German 
Maurice  Flower  Johnson,  B.S.   (Eng.),  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 

C.E.,   ibid.  Instructor   in   Mathematics,   Michigan   Agricultural 

College  East   Lansing 

Mathematics 
Grace   Etelka  Jones,   A.B.,    Teacher  Detroit 

Flora    Ellen    Judd,    A.B.  Corunna 

Oratory 
Amelia  Rosea  Kaden,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Botany 
Harrison   Manly   Karr,   A.B.,   Albion    College,    Teacher,   Kansas   State 

Normal    School  Holly 

Oratory 
Amy  Elizabeth  Keene,  A.B.,  Instructor,  Butler  College,  g 

English  Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Ivan  Allen  Kelly,  A.B.,   Transylvania  College  Georgetown,   Ind. 

Mathematics 
Katherine  Kelly,  A.B.,  Teacher,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Bad  Axe 

English 
Ruth  Carver  Kingman,  A.B.,  Washburn  College,  Teacher  Topeka,  Kans. 

Spanish 
Lena  Jessamine  Krakau,  A.B.,  Teacher  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oratory 
Franklin   Abram    KuUer,   A.B.,   Dickinson    College,    A.M.,    ibid.    Vice' 

Principal,  Dover,  Delaware  Alinda,  Pa. 

Ser  Chung  Kwok,  Nanyang   University,  g  Shanghai,  China 

Ralph  Burt  Lance,  A.B.,  g  Mount  Pleasant 

Herman  Carl  Lange,  A.B.,   Olivet   College,  Principal  of  High  School 

Saginaw 
Charles  Albert  Langworthy,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  A.M.,  ibid.  Assistant 

Professor  of  English,  Albion   College  Albion 

English 
Car^   Downey    LaRue,    A.B.,    A.M.,    Instructor    in    Botany,    Syracuse 

University,   g  Syracuse,   N.   Y. 

Botany 
John   Stuart  Lathers,   B.L.,    Teacher,   Michigan   State   Normal   College 

Ypsilanti 

Oratory 
Rex  Knight  Latham,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  Teacher,  Wentworth  Military 

Academy,  Lexington,  Missouri  Alton,   111. 

History 
Stanton  Lautenschlager,   A.B.,   Central  College,  Minister  .        Berlin,   Ont. 

History 
Herbert  Leigh  Lawrence,  Professor  of  English  and  Public  Speaking^ 

Adrian  College,  g  Ann  Arbor 

Calvin    Lewis    Legg,    A.B.,    University    of   Alberta;    A.M.,    McM aster 

University,   A.M.  London,   Ont. 

Leon  Hatchig  Leonian,  B.S.  (Agr.),  University  of  Kentucky,  g  Detroit 

Botany 
Paul  Benjamin  Line,   B.S.,  Albright  College  Myerstown,   Pa. 

Sociology 
Po   Shue   Lo,   B.S.  Canton,   China 

James   Roy    Locke,    B.S.,   State    University   of  Iowa,    Teacher  Detroit 

Botany 
Oren  Ethelbirt  Long,  A.B.,  Johnson  Bible  College,  A.M.,  ibid.  Teacher 

Kimbcrlin  Heights.  Tenn. 

English 

Henry  Stephen  Lucas,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  A.M.,  Indiana  University, 

Teacher,  Kalamazoo  Ross 

Lulu  Veronica  Lusby,   Ph.B.,   Teacher  Detroit 
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Frank  Theodore  McFarland,   B.S.    (Agr.),   Ohio  State   University,  As- 

^tant  Professor  of  Botany,   University  of  Kentucky     Lexington,  Ky. 

Genevieve  Emily  McLouth,  A.B.,  Teacher  Ann  Arbor 
Henry  Evan  McMullen,  A.B.,   University  of  Illinois,  Instructor,   Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  Belleville 
Education 

Floyd  Daniel  McNaughton,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  Teacher,  Manistique 

_  .  Carsonville 

Economics 

Lindley  Ward   McReynolds,   A.B.,   Defiance   College  Sharpsville,   Ind. 

Zoology 
Orin  Edward  Madison,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  g  Ovid 

Chemistry 
Benjamin    Elisha    Mallary,    A.B.,    Kansas    State    Normal    School,    In- 
structor, Toledo   University,  g  Toledo,  Ohio 
Sociology 
Anna  Robbins  Manley,  A.B.,   University  of  Kansas,  Teacher,  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas                                                               Junction   City,   Kans. 
Alice   Louise   Marsh,   B.S.,    Columbia   University,   Teacher  Detroit 

Education 
Edward   John   Martin,    A.B.,    g  Norway 

Physics' 
Edith  Harvey  Marvin,  Ph.B.,  Kalamazoo  College,  g  Ann  Arbor 

History 
Harry  Cooper  Marvin,   B.S.,  Kalamazoo  College;  B.S.,   University  of 
Chicago,  g  Ann  Arbor 

Economics 
Wesley  H.  Mast,  A.B.,  North  Western  College,  Teacher,  New  Bremen, 

Ohio  Sebewaing 

History 
Bruno   Meinecke,  A.B.,    University   of  Tennessee,   Professor  of  Latin 

and   Greek,   Midland   College,   g  Atchison,    Kans. 

Mary  Lincoln  Miller,  A.B.,  Teacher  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Frank   Charles   Mock,   E.E.,   Columbia    University,   g  Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Physics 
Austin  Edward  Moden,  A.B.,  Teacher,  Mount  Clemens,  g  Gagetown 

Physics 
Sophia   Marie   Moiles,   A.B.,    Teacher,   Saint   Clair  Saginaw 

Botany 
Robert  Emmett  Monroe,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Transylvania  College  Lexington,  Ky. 

Romance  Languages 
Charles   Stellman   Morgan,   A.B.  Detroit 

Clara    Henrietta    Mueller,    A.B.,    Teacher,    Mount    Pleasant  Saginaw 

German 
John  Henry  Muyskens,  A.B.,  Instructor,  Calvin  College  Grand  Rapids 

General   Linguistics 
Theodore  Nelson,  Ph.B.,  Alma  College  Chicago,  111. 

Latin 
Irby  Coghill  Nicols,   B.S.,   University  of  Mississippi,  A.M.,  ibid; 

M.S.,    University  of  Illinois,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical   College   of  Texas  Eudora,   Miss. 

Mathematics 
Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson,   A.B.,   Teacher  Detroit 

Philosophy 
William   Edgar   Olds,   A.B.,  Superintendent   of  Schools  Marshall 

Education 
Lurene  Ruth  Osborn,   A.B.,  Kalamazoo  College,  Teacher,  g         Kalamazoo 

English 
Luther  Augustine   Park,  A.B.,   Roanoke   College;  A.M.,    University  of 
Pennsylvania,    Teacher,    Carlisle,    Pennsylvania  Indiana,    P». 
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Olin  David  Parsons,  E.E.,  Syracuse  University;  A.B.  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y. 

Physics 
Louia  Arch   Paschke,   A.B.,    Teacher,   g  Jackson 

Robert   Frederick   Paton,   A.B.,   M.S.,   g  Ypsilanti 

Physics 
Haskell  Riley  Patton,  A.B.,   Westminster  College,   Teacher,  Duquesne, 


Pennsylvania  Slippery,  Rock,   Pa. 

En^ish 
Albert  Becker  Peck,  A.B.,  Syracuse  University ;  A.M.,  g      Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mineralogy 
Harry  Houston   Peckman,  A.B.,  Hiram   College;  A.M.,    University   of 

Chicago,  Instructor  in  English,  Purdue  University    West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Marniret   Scott   Pengelly,   A.B.,   Kalamazoo   College,  g  Kalamazoo 

Botany 
Nicholas  E.  Peterson,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  Teacher,  Moline,  Illinois,  g 

Sutton's    Bay 

Economics 
Everett  Russell  Phelps,  A.B.,  Clark  College,  Instructor,  Hobart  College,  g 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Physics 
Walter   Henry   Pielemeier,   A.B.  Chelsea 

Physics 
Sherwood  Mortley  Pinkerton,  Jr.,  B.Ch.E.,  g  Toledo,  Ohio 

Joseph   Franklin   Pinnock,   A.B.,   Olivet  College,   Teacher,   Detroit 

Charlotte 

Chemistry 
Katherine    Cecilia    Post,   A.B.,    A.M.,    Teacher  Holland 

Jacob  John  Powels,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Clinton  Ada 

Education 
Ruth    Lucille    Powers,    A.B.,    Olivet    College,    Teacher,    Charlotte 

Verraontville 

German 
Bessie  Leach  Priddy,  Ph.B.,  Adrian  College,  A.B.,  ibid;  A.M.,  Assistant 

Professor  of  History,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  g  Adrian 

History 
George  Ellsworth   Raburn,   A.B.,   M.S.,   Professor  of  Physics,   Kansas 

State  Agricultural  College  Manhattan,   Kans. 

Norris  Watson  Rakestraw,  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  University 

Stanford,    University,    Cal. 
Walter  Robert   Rathke,   A.B.,    University   of  Chicago,   A.M.,   ibid,   In- 
structor in  German,   University  of  Michigan,  g  Ann  Arbor 
Alice  Elizabeth  Richard,  A.B.,  Adrian  College  Adrian 

Education 
Eugene  Alfred   Riker,   A.B.,   Olivet   College,   Teacher,   L'Anse  Flint 

George   Robbert,    A.B.  Zeelahd 

German 
James    Wilson    Robinson,    B.Ch.E.,    g  Sturgis 

Chemical  Engineering 
Antoinette    Cornelia    Robson,    A.B.,    Instructor,    Michigan    Agricultural 

College  East  Lansing 

German 
Emma    Louise    Robson,    A.B.,    Teacher,    Ann    Arbor,    g  Jackson 

Ada  March  Rogers,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  Teacher       Youngstown,  Ohio 
Elgie  Carl  Rolfe,  A.B.,  Teacher,  g  Ann  Arbor 

Physics 
Lee  Vincent  Romig,  A.B.,  A.M.  Ann  Arbor 

Physics 
Pauline  Rosenberg,  A.B.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

English 
Henrietta  Elizabeth  Rosenthal,   A.B.,  A.M.,   Teacher.  I  Ann  Arbor 
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Richard   Alfred   Rossiter,   A.B.,    Wesleyan    University^    Teacher,  Lima, 

New  York  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

Mathematics 
Charles  Earl  Sando,  B.S.,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  g 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Claude  Wilson  Sankey,  Ph.B.,  Westminster  College,  Teacher,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Paul  James  Schmid,  Student,  Josephinum  Pontifical  College      Wayne,  Ind. 

Psychology 
Chester  Seitz  Schoepfle,  B.Ch.E.,  g  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Chemistry 
Edwin  William  Schreiber,  A.B.,  Head  of  Mathematics  Department,  New^ 

Castle,   Pennsylvania  Saginaw 

Ellen   Dorothy   Schulz,   A.B.,   Head  of  Biology  Department,   San  An' 

tonio,    Texas  Saginaw 

Botany 
Orrin   George   Seaver,  A.B.  Ypsilanti 

Economics 
Thomas    Fort    Sellers,    A.B.,    Mercer    University,    City    Bacteriologist, 

Macon,  Georgia,  g  Macon,  Ga. 

Bacteriology 
Oscar  Jackson  Sheaffer,  A.B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 

Head  of  History  Department  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Education 
Charles   Whitney    Shepard,   A.B.,   Hillsdale    College,   Teacher  Hillsdale 

Edward  Lewis  Shepard,  B.S.   (C.E.),  University  of  Missouri, 

Teacher,  g  Lansing 

PhysicH 
Porter  Albert  Sherman,  A.B.,  Hiram  College,  Missionary  to  India,  a 

South  Haven 
Earl  Charles   Sherrard.  B.S.,  M.S.,  g  Angola,   Ind. 

Chemistry 
Paul  Sidwell,  A.B.,  Princeton  University,  Instructor  in  English, 

Purdue   University  Lafayette,   Ind. 

English 
Archibald  Whittier  Smalley,  A.B.,  Principal  of  High  School      Danville,  111. 
F.  Raymond  Smith,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  Teacher  Grand  Ledge 

Physics 
Marie  Paul  Spalding,  A.B.,   Teacher,   Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Elder's  Ridge,  Pa. 
Clarence  Andrew  Spear,  A.B.,  Tarkio  College,  Teacher  Newton,  Iowa 

Owen  Duguid   Speer,  A.B.,   University  of  Montana,  Superintendent 

of  Schools  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

education 
William  Robert  Spriegel,  A.B.,  Lebanon  University,  Superintendent 

of  Schools  Waynesville,    Ohio 

Psychology 
Helen   Fay   Stark,   A.B.,   g  Ann  Arbor 

Rhetoric 
Frances  Lucinda  Stearns,   B.S.    (Bio.),   Teacher  Grand  Rapids 

Margaret  Elma  Steere,  Ph.B.,  Denison  University,  Teacher  Ionia 

English 
Mbert  Fulton   Stewart,   A.B.,   Indiana    University,  A.M.,   Monmouth 

College,  Teacher  Monmouth,   111. 

Latin 
Hortense  Stoddard,  A.B.,  Teacher  Edgemont,  S.  Dak. 

Norman  Rudolph  Stoll,  B.S.,  Mount  Union  College,  Teacher, 

Massillon,  Ohio  Alliance,  Ohio 

Zoology 
Harriet  Salome  Strong,  B.S.,  Northwestern  University,  Instructor, 

Wheaton   Academy  Downers    Grove,    111. 

Florence  Sunderland,  A.B.,  Teacher  New  York,  N.  Y. 

English 
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Ann  Arbor 

Holland 

Burlington,    Iowa 

Ann  Arbor 

Cokcville,  Wyo. 


Vera   Gertrude  Thompson,   A.B.,   Teacher 

English 
Cornelius  Tiesenga,  B.S. 

Chemistry 
James   Derby  Todd,    B.Ch.E.,   g 

Chemistry 
Peter  VanBeek,   A.B. 

General  Linguistics 
Frank  Charles  Vibrans,  A.B.,  Wabash  College,  g 

Chemistry 
Carl  Sweetland  Wagner,  B.S.   (M.E.),  European  Representative, 

American  Locomotive   Company,  New    York,   N.    Y.  Ann  Arbor 

Albert  J.  Walcott,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy,  Case  School 

of  Applied  Science  Zeeland 

Dora  Edith  Ware,  A.B.,  g  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Botany 
Catharine  Mary  Weadock,  A.B.,  Teacher  Lima,  Ohio 

Education 
Ross  Albert  Wells,  A.B.,  Franklin  College,  Teacher,  Park 

College  Parkville,  Mo. 

Mathematics 
Clifton   Henry   Wemmer,   A.B.,  Baldwin-Wallace   College,   Teacher 

English  Berea,   Ohio 

Marshall  Arthur  Wheatley,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  A.M.,  ibid.  Teacher, 

Detroit  Gladwin 

David   Lytle   Wiggins,    A.B.,    Teacher,    Youngstown,    Ohio       Indiana,    Pa. 

Physics 
Arthur  Guy  Williams,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Chemistry 
Elisabeth  Kissick  Wilson,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Florence  Kissick  Wilson,  A.B.,   Teacher,  Iron  Mountain  Ann  Arbor 

Unity  Fletcher  Wilson,  B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  ea  Ann  Arbor 

Egbert  Winter,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Education  Spring   Lake 

Anna  Louise  Woessner,  A.B.,  Teacher,  g  Ann  Arbor 

Education 
Joseph  Gregory  Wolber,  A.B.  Detroit 

Physics 
William  Piatt  Wood,  A.B.,  B.Ch.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Michigan  Agricultural   College  Ypsilanti 

Chemical  Engineering 
William  Thomas  Wright,   B.S.,   University  of  Nashville,  A.B.,  ibid. 

Teacher,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  g 

Portland,  Tenn. 
Henriette   Wurster,   A.B.,    Teacher,   Davenport,   Iowa  Ann  Arbor 

German 
Winfield  Curtis  Wynn,  A.B.,  Johnson  Bible  School,  A.M.,  ibid. 

Teacher,   Kimberlin  Heights,    Tennessee  Murphysboro,    111. 

Economics  ^ 

Boleslaw  Zalewski,  A.B.,  Olivet  College  Detroit 

Botany 


LIBRARY  METHODS 

Doris   Irene  Anschutz 

Georgiana  Bassett,  A.B.,  Olivet  College,  Teacher 

Fay   Irene   Beebe 

Mildred  Charlotte   Blodgett 

Maud  Edith  Bosworth,  Teacher 

Eva   May   Bowen,   a 


Saginaw 

Union  City 

Detroit 

Ann  Arbor 

Scottville 

Detroit 
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Margaret  Chapman,   Teacher  Coldwater 

Sanna  Deniston  Peru,  Ind. 

Lena  Maude  DeWaters,  Assistant,  Flint  Public  Library  Flint 

Loretta  Mary  George,  Librarian,  Wyandotte  Public  Library  Wyandotte 

Bertha  Loomis  Grant,  A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Esla   Elizabeth   Holmes  Ann  Arbor 

Katharine  Hoyt.  Assistant,  Kalamazoo  Branch  Library  Kalamazoo 

Mabel  Money  Kitchen  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

Anna  Mary  Klager,  Teacher  Ann  Arbor 

Florence  Rose  Lembeck,   A.M.  Cleveland,   Ohio 

Esther  Mercer,  Teacher  Saranac 

Emily  Frances  Northrup,  A.B.  Pontiac 

Halloween  Olney  Ann  Arbor 

Samuel  Floyd  Pannabecker,  Assistant  Librarian  and  Student  in  Bluffton 

College  .  Elkton 

Alice  Hetty  Record,  A.B.,   Western  College,  Teacher  ^  Pikeville,  Ky. 

Caroline  Blain  Sanders,  Assistant  Librarian,   Vanderbilt   University 

Nashville,    Tenn. 
Donna   Ettie   Sullivan,   A. 6.  ^  Jackson 

Golda  Marie  Thompson,  Assistant  Librarian,  Butman-Fish  Library, 

Saginaw  ^   Saginaw 

Dorothy  Lu  Towle,  Assistant,  Hall-Fovuler  Memorial  Library,  Ionia 

Stanton 
Blanche  Washburne,  A.B.  Ann  Arbor 

Amy   Whittemore   Watts  Bristol,   R.   I. 


BIOLOGICAL  STATION 

Anna  Criswell  Arbuthnot,  B.S.,  Geneva  College,  A.M.,   Western 

Reserve    University,    Teacher  Cleveland,    Ohio 

Donald  Leslie  Augustine,  Student  in  Macalester  College  Kasson,  Minn. 

Frank  Nelson  Blanchard,  A.B.,  Tufts  College,  g  Tufts  College,  Mass. 
Sarah  Mildred  Boland,  A.B.,  Western  College,  Teacher  Paris,  111. 

Mary  Snow  Case  •  Ann  Arbor 

Mabel  Elizabeth  Chapman,  A.B.,  Western  Reserve  University,  Teacher, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  New  Milford,  Ohio 

Helen  Mason  Clapp  Grand  Rapids 

Allen  Clifton  Conger,  A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  M.S.,  ibid. 

Teacher,  Michigan  Agricultural  College  East  Lansing 

Frank   Boyd   Cotner,   A.B.,   g  Strawberry   Ridge,   Pa. 

Robert  James  Dobson,  A.B.,  Albion  College,  A.M.,  Professor  of 

Zoology,  Peking  University,  Peking,  China  Parma 

Hilda  Farrar,  A.B.,  Rochester  University,  Teacher  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  Henry  Griescmer,   B.S.,   Northwestern   College,  Principal  of 

High  School,  Sisseton,  S.  Dak.  Bremen,   Ind. 

Frances  Marie  Guilford,  a  Friendship,  N.   Y. 

Ruby  Mariett  Hall,  A.B.  Dexter 

Howard 'Rice  Hill,  A.B.,  Carroll  College,  M.S.,   University  of  Illinois, 

Student  in  University  of  Illinois  Chicago,   111. 

Charles   Bruce   Hitch,   Teacher  Bloomington,   111. 

Ethelwynn  Annette  Hopkins,  Student  in  Macalester  College  Mankato,  Minn. 
Roland   Fountain  Hussey,  a  Ann  Arbor 

Thomas  Kees  Laird,  Student  in  Macalester  College  Oakland,  Minn. 

Lindley  Ward  McReynolds,  A.B.,  Defiance   College  Sharpsville,   Ind. 

Sophia   Marie   Moiles,   A.B.,   Teacher,   Saint   Clair  Saginaw 

Margaret  Scott  Pengelly,  A.B.,  Kalamazoo  College,  g  Kalamazoo 

Katherine   Cecilia   Post,   A.B.,    A.M.,    Teacher  Holland 

Margaret   Ruth   Reynolds,   a  Ann  Arbor 

Glenwood  Coblentz  Roe,  Student  in  University  of  Colorado  Nevada,  Mo. 
Lida  Rogers,  Teacher,  Holland  Montague 


Summary  of  Students' 


COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS 

Undergraduates    3254 

Students  enrolled  in  classes  meeting  in  neighboring  cities. .   366 — 3620 

COLLEGES  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

College  of  Engineering   1395 

College  of  Architecture   157 — 1552 

I 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Resident   Practitioners    6  ^ 

Fourth  Year  Students 62 

Third  Year  Students 70 

Second  Year  Students 73 

First  Year  Students 117 —  328 


LAW  SCHOOL 

Third  Year  Students 148 

Second  Year  Students 91 

First  Year  Students 148 

Special  Students 12 

Students  primarily  enrolled  in  other  Colleges 4 —  403 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

Undergraduates    II2 —   1 12 

HOMOEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Resident  Practitioners 8 

Fourth  Year  Students 14 

Third  Year  Students 13 

Second  Year  Students 11 

First  Year  Students 10 —     56 

*  Throughout  the  summaries,  in  totalling,  deductions  have  been  made 
for  names  appearing  twice  in  the  items  added. 
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COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

Third  Year  Students 112 

Second  Year  Students 107 

First  Year  Students   107 

First  Year  Students,  Four- Year  Curriculum 35 

Special  Student i —  362 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Students  369 —  369 

Net  Total,  exclusive  of  Summer  Session 6601 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1916 

College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 813 

Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture 358 

Medical  School 189 

Law  School 182 

College  of  Pharmacy   27 

Graduate  School 263 — 1794 

Grand  Total  (net)   7517 

TOTAL,  INCLUDING  THE  SUMMER  SESSION,  AFTER  DE- 
DUCTING FOR  NAMES  COUNTED  TWICE 

College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 4141 

Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture  1654 

Medical  School   468 

Law  School 505 

College  of  Pharmacy  123 

Homoeopathic  Medical  School 56 

College  of  Dental  Surgery  362 

Graduate  School 571 
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Officers  of  the  Alumni 
Association 


President,  Victor  H.  Lane 
Vice-President,  Junius  E.  Beal 
Secretary,  Louis  P.  Jocet.yn 
Treasurer,  G.  Carl  H'uber 
General  Secretary,  Wilfred  B.  Shaw,  '04 

Board  of  Directors 

Henry  W.  Douglas,  ^c^oe 
David  E.  HEiNE»rANN,  '87 
Junius  E.  Beal,  '82 
Victor  H.  Lane,  '74^,  '78/ 
Elsie  S.  Pratt,  '04W 
I>ouis  P.  Jocelyn,  '87 
G.  Carl  Huber,  '87^ 


Ann 

Arbor 

Ann 

Arbor 

Ann 

Arbor 

Ann 

Arbor 

Ann 

Arbor 

1917 

1917 

• 

1918 

1919 

1919 

1920 

1020 

The  Alumni  Advisory  Council 


President,  Victor  H.  Lane,  '74^  '78J 
Secretary,  Wilfred  B.  Shaw,  '04 

Executive  Commiti^^, 

James  R.  Angell,  '90,  Secretary 

Earl  D.  Babst,  '93,  '94/ 

James  M.  Crosby,  '91^ 

Duane  E.  Fox,  '81 

G.  Carl  Huber,  '87W 

Lawrence  Maxwell,  '74,  LL.D.  '04 

Walter  S.  Russel,  '75 


Ann  Arbor 
Ann  Arbor 


Chicago,  !IL 

New  York,  N,  Y. 

Grand  Rapids 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ann  Arbor 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Detroit 
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Abbott,  H.  L.,  23,  362,  365.  587. 
Adams»  £.  L.,  21,  168,  350,  587* 
Adams,    H.    C,    11,    43>    213,    522, 

644. 
Adams,    H.    F.,    25,    229,    492,    524, 

663. 
Aiglcr,  R.  W.,  16,  48,  4i9»  S04i  624, 

661. 
Airey,  J.,  23,  587,  663. 
Allen,  E;  S.,  28,  351.   5 88. 
Allen,  J.  R.,  14,  41,  369,  586,  589. 
Ambler,  R.  A.,  29,  48,  525*  588. 
Anderson,  H.  C,  16,  -586. 
Andrews,  A.  W.,  47. 
Andrews,  H.  J.,  31,  525. 
Andrus,  D.  M.,  48. 
Ankliker,  G.  V.,  36,  617. 
Armstrong,  F.  E.,  39,  491 »  663. 
Askin,  C.  G.,  40,  506,  664. 
Atchison,    R.   E.,   47. 
Atkinson,  L.,  48,  435. 
Atwell,  H.  H.,  21,  364,  587. 
Atwell,  W.  J.,  393,  662. 
Audette,  M.  E.,  44. 
Austin,  H.  D.,  24,   z66,   170,  524. 

Badger,   W.    L.,   23,   267,    374,   502, 

587,   663. 
Bailey,  A.  R.,  22,  364,  366,  587. 
Bailey,  B.  F.,  16,  372,  501,  586,  590, 

661. 
Bailey,  H.  S.,  26,  637. 
Baker,  V.,  46. 

Baldwin,  J.  W.,  28,  249,  493,  525. 
Banghart,   L.  E.,  37>  589* 
Barbour,  W.  T.,   18,  420,  426,  624, 

625. 
Barlow,  R.  A.,  29,  398,  616. 
Barnard,  R.  W.,  32,  258,  353,  588. 
Barnes,   E.    H.,   29,   386,   500,    502, 

589. 
Barnett,  H.  C,  28,   166,  524. 
Barrett,  A.  M.,  I4»  397.  616. 
Barrett,  H.  D.,   34.   S88. 
Barss,  H.  de  B.,  29,  616. 
Bartell,   F.    E„    24.    a66,   435,    49S» 

524,  663. 
Bartelme,  P.  G.,  48. 
Bartholomew,   R..  A.,.  27,.  398,   504, 

616,   663. 


Bartlett,    Harley    H.,    23,    300,    497, 

524,   663. 
Bartlett,   Herbert  H.,  33,  588. 
Bates,  F.  M.,  45. 
Bates,  H.  M.,   13,  41,  42,  420,  527, 

624,   625. 
Beal,  J.  E.,   10. 
Beebe,  H.  McD.,   17,  454,  456,  527, 

632. 
Bell,  H.,  31,  258,  353,  525,  588. 
Belser,  A.  M.,  45. 
Be'man,   W.   W.,    11,  250,   493,   522, 

527,   661. 
Bennett,  A.  A.,  28,  347,  588. 
Bennett,  S.  K,  34,  526. 
Bennett,  W.  I.,  26,  362,  384,  587. 
Berry,  A.  S.,  25,  589,  664. 
Berry,  C.  S.,   19,  241,  523. 
Betz,    E.,   46. 
Bigelow,    S.    L.,    14,    264,   355,    435, 

522,  527,   586,  635,  637. 
Bills,  M.  A.,  37,  526. 
Bintz,  W.,  34,  588. 

Bishop,  W.  W.,  17,  44,  45,  S05,  527, 

662,  664. 
Bixby,  A.  P.,  45. 
Blanco,  G.  W.,  34,  526,  588,  632. 
Bleekman,  G.  la.,  34,  588. 
Blinn,  J.  F.,  29,  456,  635. 
Blodgettp   M.   C,   46. 
Boak,  A.  E.,  23,  200,  524. 
Bogle,  T.  A.,  12,  418,  504,  624,  661. 
Boland,  L.  E.,  48. 
Bolton,  H.  E.,  39,  491,  662. 
Bonilla,   R.    H.,   29,    171,   488,    525, 

663. 
Bonin,  J.,  34,  588. 
Bonner,  C,    16,   151,   z6o,  486,  523, 

526,  661. 
Boston,   O.   W.,   27,    365,    369,   501, 

588,  590,  663. 
Bottsford,  L.  L.,  28,  398,  504,  616, 

663. 
Boucke,   E.   A.,    16,    174,    181,    489, 

523,  661. 

Boudeman,   D.,  38,  424,   624. 
Boylan,  J.  D.,  26^  589,  664. 
Boynton,  L.  H.,  16,  385,  589. 
Bradley,  E.  P.,  45. 
Bradshaw,  J.  W.,  20,  250,  523.  527. 
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Braggi,  E.  M.,  17,  378,  586. 

Breed,  F.  S.,  20,  240,  493,  523,  662. 

Briggs,  J.  P.,  47. 

Bringhurst,  J.  H.,  366,  588. 

Britton,  E.  C.,  34,  526,  588,  632. 

Brodhead,   W.,   48. 

Brodie.  H.,  23,  364,  587. 

Brotherton,  W.  E.,  37,  526. 

Brown»  C.  R.»  33,  525. 

Brown,  R.  G.,  34,  436. 

Brown,  R.   N.,  45. 

Brumm,  J.  R.,  20,  42,  188,  490,  523, 

527,  662. 
Bryson,  L.  L.,  27^  187,  524. 
Buettner,  W.   H.,   33,   525. 
Bulkley,  H.  C,   10. 
.Bunker,  R.  E.,  13,  420,  624. 
Bunting,  R.  W.,   17,  43,  637* 
Burlingame,  A.  E.,  44. 
Burns,  B.  I.,  36. 
Bursley,  J.  A.,  18,  3691  586. 
Bursley,    P.   E.,   26^    166,    171,    487, 

524,  527,  663. 
Butler,  O.  F.,  32,  isSf  S^S- 
Butts,  W.  H.,  18,  42,  351,  527,  586, 

589. 

Calhoun,  W.  P.,  29,  213,  5^5. ' 
Cameron,  M.,  44* 
Camp,  C.  D.,  18,  397,  616,  662. 
Campbell,  E.   D.,  13,  267,  356,  376, 

522,  527,  586,  632. 
Campbell,  R.  A.,   10,  42. 
Canfield,  A.  G.,  12,  166,  522,  527. 
Canfield,  G.  L.,  38,  424,  624. 
Canfield,  R.  B.,  14,  398,  616,  661. 
Carey,  C.  O.,  23,  364,  587. 
Carhart,  H.  S.,  11,  522,  586. 
Carney,    R.    J.,    24,    265,    355»    524. 

587,  632,  663. 
Carroll,  E.  M.,  36,  526. 
Carver,  H.  C,  30,  217,  250,  525. 
Case,  £.  C,   16,  280,  361,  523,  526, 

586. 
Chambers,  J.  S.,  33,  617. 
Chapin,  L.  E.,  44. 
Chapin,  V.  A.,  46. 
Chapman,   M.   H.,  44. 
Christensen,  J.  C,  42. 
Cissel,  J.  H.,  28,  366,  588. 
Clark,  F.  E.,  30,  216,  525. 
Clark,  Harry  L.,  33,  617. 
Clark,    R.    W.,    24,    524,    587. 
Clarkson,   S.,  46. 
Clay,  G.  E.,  30,  503,  616, 
Clay,  L.  R.,  48. 
Clements,  W.  L.,  10,  40. 
Coe,  C.  J.,  25,  250,  493,  5^4.  663. 
Colby,    W.    F.,    23,    258,    494,    524, 
^      587,   663. 
Cole,  C.  D.,  36,  637. 
Cole,  H.  N.,  24,  265,  355,  495,  524, 

587,   632,   663. 


Colliau,  E.  J.,  47. 

Colliau,   H.  J.,  47. 

Cone,  L.  H.,  19,  356,  523,  632. 

Connell,  J.  T.,  502,  664. 

Cook,  C.  W.,  23,  281,  361,  524,  527, 

587. 
Cooley,  C.  H.,   14,  218,  522. 
Cooley,  M.  £.,  11,  41,  42,  368,  586, 

589. 
Cooper,  C.  E.,  34,  526. 
Cope,  O.  M.,  25,  395,  502,  616,  663. 
Cork,  J.  M.,  34,  526,  588. 
Corrinrton,  L.  J.,  37,  526. 
Cort,   W.  W.,  40,  506,   664. 
Cotner,  F.  B.,  37,  526. 
Coulter,  G.   M.,   36,  526. 
Coulter,  L.,  45. 
Cowden,  R.  W.,   25,   187,  490,  524, 

663. 
Cowie,  D.  M.,   18,  397,  616. 
Cowin,  R.  B.,  31,  213,  525. 
Cox,  J.  J.,   23,  364,   367,  587. 
Crane,  R.  T.,  20,  209,  523. 
Crane,  V.  W.,  30,  199,  525. 
Criswell,  R.  H.,  35,  635. 
Crittenden,  A.  R.,  20,  155,  245,  487, 

523,  662. 
Crocker,  S.  W.,  36,  362,  589. 
Cross,  A.  L.,   15,  41,  200,  522,  526, 

661. 
Cross,  H.  R.,  16,  47,  195,  491,  523. 
Crutcher,   K.    G.,  46. 
Cummings,  H.  H.,  48, 
Currier,   F.   P.,   32,   616. 
Curtiss,   R.    H.,    x8,   255,    357,   494, 

523,  586,  662. 

Darling,   G.   G.,    17,   393,   396,   616, 

637. 
Davidson,  W.  F.,  31,  372,  588. 
Davis,  B.  6.,  44. 
Davis,  C.  O.,  i9f  239,  493.  523.  527. 

662. 
Davis,  J.  B.,   12,  586. 
Davis,  L>.  M.,  32,  396,  617. 
Davis,  R.  C,  11,  45,  522. 
Dawley,  M.,  34,  48,  526. 
Day,  R.  G.,  37,  624. 
DeBoer,  J.  J.,  37.  228,  526, 
Decker,  A.  J.,  19,  367,  586,  590. 
DeKruif,   P.   H.,   23,   394,  434,   502, 

616,  662. 
Del  Tore,  J.,  30,  17 x,  488,  525- 
Demmon,  I.   N.»   11,    182,  489,   522, 

527,  661. 
de  Nancrede,  C.  B.  G.,  12,  396,  616. 
Dewey,  W.  A.,  12,  43,  454,  454,  454. 

635. 
DiekhoflF,  T.  J.  C,  17,  174,  488,  523. 

662, 
Dieterle,  J.,  20,   174,  523. 
Dodge,   C.   K.»  47. 
Dodge,  R.  A.,  37,  589. 
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Docile,  J.  A.,  40. 

Dow,  E.  W.,  15,  200,  491,  523,  66x. 
Dowd,  W.  C,  37»  526,  589. 
Dowrie,   G.   W.,   20,   215,   491,    523, 

527,  661. 
Drake,  J.  H.,  14,  317,  418,  424,  427» 

624,  625. 
Drake,  R.  £.,  30,  637. 
Draper,  L.  C.  34,  617. 
Drury  C.  P.,  48. 
Drury,  W.  R.,  37,  617. 
Duffy,  J.  E.,  48. 
Dunbar,  F.  J.,  32,  664. 
Durfee,   E.    N.,    16,   418,    504,    624, 

661. 

Edmondson,  J.  B.,   17,  523,  527. 
Edmunds,   C.   W.,    14,   42,   43,   396, 

436,  527.  616,  661. 
Effingcr,  J.  R.,  16,  41,  42,  167,  523, 

526. 
Eggert,    C.    E.,    20,    174,    181,    245, 

488,  489,  523,  662. 
Eggerth,  A.  H.,  33,  617. 
Ehlers,  G.  M.,  33»  S^S- 
Ehlers,  J.  H.,  28,  301,  506,  525,  663. 
Eich,  L.,  28,   Z92,  490,  524. 
Elliott,  J.  A.,  30,  504,  616. 
Ellis,   M.   D.,  40,   664. 
Ellis,  M.  M.,  39,  596»  663. 
Emerson,  H.  W.,  33,  436,  617. 
Emswiler,  J.  E.,   20,   369,   501,   587, 

662. 
Engels,  T.   V.,  46- 
Ericksen,   E.   L.,   29,  365,   50i»   588. 
Estill,  A.  G.,  46. 
Evans,   A.,   22,   48. 
Evans,  P.  H.,  30,  372,  524,  588. 
Everett,  E.  S.,  27^  187,  524. 

Farrell,  S.  J.,  25,  48,  524,  587. 
Feinstein,  M.,  28,   187,  525. 
Fellows,  P.  A.,  31,  588. 
Ferguson,  A.  L.,  29,  264,  355.  49S» 

525.   632. 
Fessenden,  C.  H.,  21,  369,  587,  590. 
Ficken,  R.,  27^   174,  524. 
Field,    P.,    19,    251,    260,    351,    494, 

586. 
Finch,  F.  R.,  22,  361,  365,  500,  587, 

590,   662. 
Finney,  B.  A.,  45,  664. 
Fisher,   A.    E.,   44. 
Fishleigh,  W.  T.j   19,  48,  370,   587, 

590, 
Fleming,  C.  A.,  34,  526. 
Fleming,  E.  T.,  45. 
Flook,  L.  R.,  42. 
Florer,   W.  W.,   20,    174,   488,    S23» 

662. 
Ford,  W.  B.,  18,  250,  494,  523,  662. 
Forsyth,  C.  H.,  663. 
Fort,  T.,   23,  252,  351,   587. 


Foster,  N.  B.,  17,  396,  616. 
Frank,    H.    L.,    36,    526. 
Frayer,  W.  A.,  21,  41,   i99»  523- 
Friday,  D.,  17,  49i»  S23»  661. 
Friesncr,  R.  C.,  37,  526. 
Froeberg,  S.,  29,  229,  525. 
Fulton,  R.  S.,  36,  526. 
Furstenberg,  A.  C.,  35,  617. 

Gage,   H*   L.   B.,   36. 

Gaige,  F.  MoM.,  47. 

Gaige,  H.  T.,  47. 

Garretson,  W.  V.  N.,  24,  35 ii  S87. 

Gates,   E.   L.,  39,  44,   664. 

Gates,  F.  C,   39,  506,  663. 

German,   W.   M.,   37,   617. 

Gilbert  Q.  O.,  28,  396,  503,  616,  663. 

Gillette,  F.  B.,  45,  664. 

Gingcrich,   S.  F.,  22^   182,  489,  524, 

662. 
Glaser,  O.  C,  18,  44,  291,  506,  523, 

526,  662. 

Glcason,    H.    A.,    19,   47,    300,   434* 

523. 
Glover,  C.  C.,  28,  435,  436,  632. 
Glover,  J.  W.,  15,  218,  252,  522. 
Glover,  J.  A.  L.,  45. 
Goddard,  E.  C,  13,  42,  43,  420,  505, 

527,  624,    625,    661. 
Goff,  R.  E.,  46. 

Gomberg,  M.  13,  265,  355.  435.  522, 

586,   637. 
Goodrich,  F.  L.  D.,  45,  664. 
Goodrich,  M.   C,  44. 
Gordon,  W.  H.,  47. 
Gore,  R.  C,  35,  589. 
Gore,  V.  M.,   10. 
Goshorn  C.  B.,  29,  187,  525. 
Goulding,  H.  J.,  18,  362,  586,  .589. 
Gram,  L.  M.,  16,  48,  366,  586,  589. 
Green,  C.  B.,  44. 
Greiner,  A.  F.,  22,  369,  587. 
Greve,  J.  H.,  45. 
Greve,  R.  G.,  47. 
Griffith,  C.  H.,  35,  526. 
Grim,  B.   G.,  27,   187,   524. 
Grinnell,  E.   M.,  27,   347,   588,   624. 
Grismore,  G.  C,  27,  418,  505,  663. 
Grube,  T.   A.,   46. 
Guild,  S.  R.,  27,  393,  502,  616,  663. 
Gurd,  A.  E.,  30,  616. 
Gurrola,  D.  Y.  L.,  37,  171,  526. 

Hagerman,   D.   B.,  35,  48,   635. 

Hagerman,   D.  T.,   46. 

Hager,    F.    L.,   29,    166,    525. 

Hahn,  F.  C.,  35,  526,  632. 

Hale,  R.  A.,  34,  617. 

Hale,  W.  J.,  19,  264,  356,  506,  523, 

586,  632,  662. 
Hall,  A.  G.,  15,  41,  42,  43,  522,  526, 

661. 
Hall,  L.  P.,  13,  637. 
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Hanchett»   B.   S.,   lo. 
Hardikar,   N.   A.,  33,   617. 
Harrington.    E.    A.,    31,    258,    353, 

52s,  588. 
Harris,  J.  E.,  25,  264,  355,  495,  524, 
„     587,   632,   663. 
Harroun,   B.   £.»   46. 
Hartshorn,  E.  F.,  45. 
Hascman,  W.  P.,  31,  353,  525,  588. 
Hauhart,  W.   F.,  23,  349,  488,  499, 

587,  590,  662. 
Hayden,    J.    R.,    25,   208,    492,    524, 

663. 
Hayncs,  P.  E.,  48. 
Heacock,  B.  C,  44. 
Hegner,   R.   W.,  20,   291,  497,   523, 

662. 
Henderson,  W.  D.,  18,  42,  259,  353, 

■494,  523,  586,  662. 
Henroteau,  F.  C.  P.,  29,  525. 
Hernandez,  J.  M.,  29,  171,  525. 
Hibbard,  J.  D.,  48. 
Hicks,  H.  A.,  37,  589. 
Higbie,    H.    H.,    16,    372,    501,    586, 

590,  661. 
Hildebrandt,    T.    H.,    22,    252,    351, 

587,  589. 
Hildebrant,  H.  R.,  35,  635. 
Hildner,  J.  A.  C,  18,  174,  489,  523, 

662. 
Hinsdale,   W.    B.,    12,   41,   43,   454, 

527,  635. 
goad  W.  C,   16,  367.  586. 
Hoag,  L.  A.,  33,  393,  S06,  617,  664. 
Hobbs,   W.    H.,    14,    280,    361,   522, 

586. 
Hoff,  N.  S.,   12,  41,  527,  637. 
Hoghton,  E.  S.,  32,  525. 
Hohfeld,  W.  N.,  39,  505,  662. 
Holbrook,  E.,   15,  41,  420,  454,  504, 

624,   661. 
Holcombe,  H.  M.,   35,  454,  635. 
Hollands,  W.  C,  45,  664. 
Hollister,   R.    D.   T.,   21,    192,   490, 

523,  624,  662. 
Holman,   R.   M.,   28,   300,   506,   525, 

663. 
Holmes,  E.,  46. 

Honan,  E.  M.,  32,  525,   588,  632. 
Hopkins,  L.  A.,  24,  42,  43,  351,  587, 

589,  663. 
Howell,   R.   B.,   24,   637. 
Hoyt,  W.  A.,  39,  503,  663. 
Hubbard,  L.  L.,  10. 
Hubbard,  R.,  46. 
Huber,    G.    C,    13,    393,    522,    616, 

635,  637. 
Hulbert,  H.   S.,  33,  617. 
Humphreys,    Wl  -R.,    21,    41,     182, 

489,  524,  662. 
Hunt,  A.  L.,  24,  3 IS,  361,  524,  587. 
Hunt,    W.    F.,    21,    276^    358,    496, 

523,  587,  662. 


Hurlburt,  A.   F.,  25,  350,  499.  587, 

663. 
Hus,  H.  T.  A.  de  L.,  21,  523. 
Hussey,   W.   J..    13,   255,   357,   494, 

522,  586,  661. 
Hutchins,  H.  R,  10,  li,  41,  42,  43, 

522,  527,    586,    589,    616,    624, 
„     632,  63s,  637,  644,  661. 
Hymans,  E.  M.,  46. 

Ide,   S.,   31,   32,   617. 
Ideson,  R.   S.,  455,  455. 
Immel,  R.  K.,  26,  192,  524,  663. 
Ivey,  P.   W.,  27,  213,   524. 

Jackman,  M.  A.,  46. 

Jackson,    G.    L.,    20,   239,   493,    523, 

527,  662. 
Jacoby,  A.  L.,  29,  616. 
Jerome,  W.  S.,  46. 
Johnson,  A.   B.,  20,  171,   523. 
Johnston,   C.   T.,    15,   44,   364,    368, 

501,    586,    589,    661. 
Tones,  £.   D.,    16,  222,  523. 
Jordan,   F.   P.,  45. 
Jordan,   M.   B.,   17,  41,  42,   523. 

Kamm,  O.,  31,  495,  663. 
Karpinski,  L.  C,   19,  250,  493,  499, 

523,  662. . 
Katz,  S.  E.,  526. 

iCauffman,  C.  H.,  20,  300,  497,  523, 
'^       662  ^     ■ 

Keeler,  F.  L.,  10. 
Kelsey,    F.    W.,    12,    156,    159,   487, 

522,   661. 
Kent,  C.  v.,  27,  259,  353,  494,  524, 

588,   663. 
Kenyon,   H.   A.,   22,   350,   488,   587, 

662.. 
Kiess,  C.  C,  30,  255,  357,  525,  588. 
Kimball,  S.  F.,  23,  388,  589. 
King,  H.  W.,  16,  367,  586. 
Kinyon,  C.  B.,  12,  455,  635- 
Klager,  A  M.,  46.  * 

Klager,  E.  M.,  45. 
Kline,   I.,  44* 

Klingmann,.  T.,  32,  397,  617. 
Knowlton,  J.  C,  12,  418,  624. 
Koelz,  W.  N.,  33,  525. 
Kolbe,  F.  F.,  27,  2x6,  524. 
Kraft,  R.  W.,  37,  617. 
Kraus,  E.  H.,  15,  43,  276,  358,  436. 

496,  522,  526,  586,  661. 
Kuestermann,  W.  W.,  .27,  351,  3^5* 

499,  588,  663. 

Laird,  J.  S.,  26,  267 f  374»  587. 

Lane,  K.   P.,  26,  208,   524. 

Lane,  V.  H.,   12,  41,  46,  419,  504. 

624,    625,   66x. 
Lange,  N.  A.,  34,  526,  588,,  632. 
LaRue,    G.    R.,    22,    247,    289,    497, 

524,.  662, 
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Lasher,  G.  S.,   32,   187,  525. 

Laws,  C.   H.,   29,  616. 

Lay,   W.   E.,   31,  370,  588. 

Lee,  A.  O.,  21,  260,  266,  294,  302, 

349.    499,    587,    662. 
LeflFler,  R.  V.,  3i»  525- 
Lefkowitz,   R.   D.,  40,  637. 
Leininger,  O.   O.,  36* 
Leland,  F.  B.,  10,  40.- 
Leonian,  L.  H.,  37,  526. 
Leverett,   F.,  38,  281,   526. 
Levi,  M.,  14,   166,  488,  522. 
Levin,  W.,  34.  394.  617. 
Lichty,    D.    M.,    19,    264,    356,    435, 

495.  523,  632,  662. 
Lightner,  C.  A.,  38,  399,  424.  624. 
Lindsay,   G.   A.,   26,   258,   353,   494f 

524,   588,  663. 
Lloyd,  A.   H.,    14,   4i»  43»  44.   229, 

522,    527,    644. 
Loeffler,   E.   T.,   13,  637. 
Lombard,  W.  P.,   12,  395*  522,  616, 

635.  637. 
Loomis,  F.  M.,  39,  504,  663. 
Lorch,   E.,   14,   384,   589. 
Loree,  I.  D.,  18,  396,  503,  616,  662. 
Lounsbury,  R.  R.,  30,  217,   525. 
Love,  C.  E.,  22,  351,  587,  590. 
Lovejoy,  P.  S.,  21,  311,  523. 
Lovell,    A.    H.,    20,    372,    SOI,    587, 

590,  662. 
Lucas,   E.   E.,  44. 
Lyons,  C.  J.,  17,  637. 

McAllister,  S.  W.,  46. 

McAlpine,  R.  K.,  25,  265,  355.  435. 

495,  524,   587,  032,  663. 
McBride,  H.  A.,  45. 
McConkey,   G.   McD.,   22,  386,  589, 

662. 
McCotter,  R.  E.,   17,  393,  616,  635. 
MacDonaldi   R.   A.,  36,   637. 
McGarry,  R.  A.,  32,  398,  616. 
McGrath,   F.  J.,   35,   257.   353,   526, 

589.  „     , 

MacKavanagh,   T.   J.,   22,   372,    501, 

587,   662. 
Mackoy,  M.  D.,  36,  637. 
McLaughlin,    W.    A.,    22,    166,   488. 

524,  527,  662. 
McLean,  R.  H.,  26,  200,  524- 
McLouth,  M.  F.,  46. 
McNeil,   O.   M.,  30,   365,  588. 
Madison,  O.  £.,  32,  525* 
Makielski,  L.  A.,  28,  386,  589. 
Malejan,  H.  H.  M.,  30,  616. 
Maley,  T.  B.,  40,  498,  664. 
Mallory,   H.    S.,   24,    187,   490,    524, 

663. 
Marckwardt,  O.  C,  23,  348,  587. 
Markley,   J.    L.,    14,    41,    246,    250, 

351.    493,    522,    526,    586,   661. 
Marshall,   M.,   25,    396,   616. 


Marsteller,  W.  F.,  26,  213,  524. 

Martin,  E.  J.,  33,  525,  588. 

Martin,   H.   M.,   35,   526. 

Maulbetsch,  J.   F.,  45. 

Maxwell,  L.,  38,  424,   624* 

May,   G.  A.,   20,  48,  498,  523,  587. 

662. 
Meader,  C.  L.,  x6,  151,  156,  x6o,  x6i, 

162,  232,  487,  523,  661. 
Mellor,   L.   L.,  32,   525,   588. 
Meloche,   C.    C,   28,    265,   355,    524, 

588,   632. 
Menefee,  F.  N.,  22,  587. 
Mercer,  E.,  46. 

Merrick,  H.    B.,  20,   364,   587. 
Merrill,  P.  W.,  26,  524,  587,  663. 
Meyer,  C.  F.,  29,  258,  353^  525,  588. 
Mickle,  F.  A.,  28,   362,  369,   588. 
Miggett,   W.   L.,    18,   363,  371,   586, 
Miller,    A.    L.,    26,    249,    493,    524, 

663. 
Minnis,  W.,  37,  526,  589,  632. 
Mock,  F.   C,  33,  525,  588. 
Moody,  V.  A.,  36,  526. 
Moore,  A.  D.,  31,  372,  588. 
Moore,  E.  V.,  32,  197,  525. 
Moore,   S.,    19,    182,  489,    523,   662. 
Moriarty,  W.  D.,  23,  347.  490,  499, 

587,   663. 
Mullett,  C,  46. 
Murfin,  J.  O.f  48. 
Murray,  K.  C,  44. 
Myers,  D.  W.,  14,  41,  455,  635. 

Nadal,  T.  W.,  40. 

Naylor,  G.  I.,  28,  43,  454.  45^,  527, 

635. 
Nelson,  A.  L.,  28,  351,  588. 
Nelson,  J.  R.,  21,  348,  587. 
Newburgh,   L.   H.,  24,  396,  616. 
Newcomb,  W.  W.,  47. 
Newcombe,  F.  C.,  14,  30 x,  522. 
Nichols,  D.  A.,  37,  589. 
Nickelsen,  J.  M.,  31,  362,  588. 
Novy,  F.  G.,   13.  41,  394.  434.  437, 

522,  527,  6x6,  63s,  637. 

Oellrich,  436. 

Okkelberg,  P.  O.,  25,  280,  524. 
Orbeck,  M.  J.,  27,  362,  365,  588. 
Cutwater,  O.   E.,  37,   526. 

Palmer,    J.    C,    28,    316,    362,    365, 

S88. 
Page,  W.  H.,  39,  504,  662. 
Parker,    D.    H.,   21,   229,   492,    524, 

662. 
Parker,  T.  C,  17,  372,  586,  589. 
Parker,  W.  R.,   14,  397.  503.  616. 
Parsons,  B.  A.,  33,  617. 
Paton,  R.  F.,  34.  525.  S88. 
Paton,  W.   A.   492. 
Partridge,  C.  D.,  506,  664. 
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Patterson,  G.  W.,  14,  365,  586,  589. 

Pattison,  L.  N.,  47. 

Pawlowski,  F.  W.,  23,  369,  379,  501, 

587.'  663. 
Pearse,   A.    S.»  47. 
Peck,  A.  B.,  31,  276,  358,  496.  525, 

588,  664. 
Peet,  M.  M.,  31,  396,  616. 
Pcmberton,  P.,  47. 
Perkins,  N.  L.,  40,  493,  664. 
Perkins,  R.  L.,  40,  495,  664. 
Peters,  F.  D.,  45. 
Peterson,  F.  W.,  30,  i74f  5^5- 
Peterson,  N.  E.,  31,  318,  525, 
Peterson,  R.,  13,  48,  398,  616. 
Phelps,  E.  R.,  35,  526,  589. 
Phelps,   R.   B.,  46. 
Phillips,  U.  B.,  15,  201,  522. 
Pillsbury,   C.   D.,   397. 
Pillsbury,  W.  B.,  15,   x6o,  229,  493, 

522,  66x. 

Pinkerton.  S.  M.,  37.  ^65,  355,  435, 

526,  589,  632. 
Piper,  P.  H.,  34,  395,  502,  617,  664. 
Pollock,    J.    B.,    18,    246,    300,    497, 

523,  662. 

Pomeroy,  G.  A.,  31,  372,  588. 
Poor,  V.  C.  24,  351,  493,  499,  587, 

663. 
Pottinger,  J.  H.,  311. 
Povah,  A.  H.  W.,  30,  300,  525. 
Powers,  G.,  32,  525. 
Prangen,  A.  DeH.,  35,  617. 
Pratt,  E.   S.,  48. 
Purfield,  H.  T.,  44. 

Ranck,  S.  L.,  40. 

Randall,   H.   M.,    17,   358,   353,   437, 

494,   5^3,   586,   662. 
Rankin,  T.  E.,  17,  43,  188,  245,  490, 

523,    526,   662. 


Raphael,  T,  33,  617. 
-  ■    r,    H.    " 

587. 


Raschbacher, 


G.,    21,    364,    501, 


Rascy,  M.  I.,  37,  526. 

Rathke,   W.    K.,   25,    350,    499,    587. 

.     663. 
Rawlings,  E.,  34,  617. 
Raymond,  W.  O.,  27,  182,  524. 
Reed,  F.  F.,  38,  424f  624. 
Reed,  G.,  47. 
Reeves,  J.  S.,  15,  43,  208,  422,  492, 

522,  527,  644,  661. 
Reighard,  J.  £.,  12,  289,  522. 
Rich,  D.  L.,  24,  247,  262,  353,  494, 

524,  587.  663. 
Richards,  H.   S.,  39,  504,  662. 
Richtig,  T.  S.,  37,  435,  5^6,  632. 
Rickert,  U.  G.,  36,  637- 
Riggs,  H.  E.,  15,  367,  586,  589. 
Robbins,  F.   E..  25.    151,   I59,  5^4. 
Robinson,  B.,  21,  385,  589- 
Robinson,  E.  E.,  39,  49',  663. 


Robinson,  J.  W.,  36,  589. 

Rodkey    R.    G.,    27,    217,    434,    5^4, 

663. 
Rogers,  E.  S.,  38,  424,  624. 
Rogers,  J.   S.,  33,  497,   525. 
Rood,  J.  R.,   14,  422,  505,  506,  624, 

661. 
Root,  A.  B.  W.,  44. 
Rose,  O.  A.,   46. 
Roth,  F.,  X3,  311,  522. 
Rouse,  L,  J.,  26,  351,  493,  499,  587, 

663. 
Rousseau,   J.   J.    A.,    20,    385,    589, 

663. 
Rowen,  J.  H.,  23,  369,  501,  587,  663. 
Rue,  J.  D.,  23,  268,  375,  587. 
Running,  T.   R.,   19,   252,  351,   586, 

590. 
Russell,  C.  P.,  33,  497,  525. 
Russell,  J.   H.,  3B,    526. 
Ruthven,  A.  G.,  17,  47,  293,  523. 
Rykenboer,  E.  A.,  32,  525,  588,  632. 

Sadler,  H.  C,  13,  41,  43,  378,  586, 

589,  644. 
Sanders,  H.  A.,   15,  156,  522. 
Sargent,  C.  W.,  31,  525. 
Sauer,    C,    O.,    29,    281,    361,    497, 

525,   664. 
Sawyer,  W.  H.,  10. 
Scatori,    S.,   31,    171,    5^5. 
Schenk,  R.  K.,  45. 
Schlenker,  E.   B.,  33,  637. 
Schlotterbeck,  J.  0„  15,  41,  43,  44, 

269,   303,   435,  456,   632,   661. 
Schmidt,  H.  B.,  503,  663. 
Schmitt,  H.   N.,  31,  213,  525. 
Schneider,  F.  L.,  30,  347,  588. 
Schoepflc,  C.  S.,  30,  265,  355,  435, 

525,   632. 
Scholl,    J.    W.,    21,    174,    488,    523, 

662. 
Schroeder,  A.  J.,  26,  637. 
Schurz,   W.   L.,   24,   203,   491,    524, 

663. 
Schwabe,  H.  O.,  26,  349,  488,  499, 

588. 
Scott,  F.  N.,   13,  4t,  43,   x6o,    188, 

232,  522,  586,  644. 
Scott,   H.   P.,  26,   187,   524. 
Scott,  I.  D.,  21,  280,  523,  587. 
Scott,  J.  F.,  26,   199,  524. 
Sellars    R.    W.,    21,    228,    492,    524, 

662. 
Sellew,  W.  H.,  38,  589. 
Sensemann,   H.  LeR.,  26,   187,   524. 
Sharfman,  I.  L.,   17,  215,  491,  523, 

661. 
Shaw,  B.  Lf.,  4^* 
Shaw,  W.   B.,  708. 
Shepard,  J.  F.,  19,  161,  229,  523. 
Shepard,  P.  W.,  36,  372,  589. 
Sheppard,  H.  S.,  23,  366,  587. 
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Sheppard,  N.  K.,  588. 

Sherrard,  £.  C.»  30,  265,  355,  435* 

525*  632. 
Shcrrick,  J.  W.,  30,  398,  616. 
ShuU,  A.  F.,    19,  289,   523,   527. 
Simonds,  O.  C,  38,  307,  526. 


Sink,   E.  W.,   34,   617. 
Sleator,  W.   W.,   25,  258, 


587. 


353.   524* 


Slocum,  G.,  26,  397,  503,  616. 
Smeaton,  W.  G.,  20,  264,  355,  435, 

495.    523,    587,    662, 
Smith,   A.    W.,    18,    259,    353,    494. 

523.  586,  662. 
Smith,  E.  A.,  45,  664. 
Smith,  E.  R.,  38,  617. 
Smith,   H.   C,  36,   166,   526. 
Smith,  L.  E.,  38,  526. 
Smith,  L.  S.,  38,  526,  589. 
Smith,  N.  R.,  35,  394,  617. 
Smith,  S.  W.,   10,  42. 
Snelgrove,  I.  R.,  38,  386,  589. 
Speirs,  J.  H.,  32,  589. 
Sponslcr,  O.  L.,   19,  311,  523. 
Spraguc,  W.  H.,  34,  526. 
Stanley,  A.  A.,  11,  41,  197,  522. 
Steerc,   E.    B.,   46. 
Stephenson,   O.    W.,   36,    526. 
Stevens,  A.  B.,  15,  41,  43,  436,  632. 
Stevens,   F.   H.,   22,   351,   365,   501, 
^      587.   663. 

Stevenson,  J.  H.,  25,  Soo,  589,  664. 
Stocking,  C.  H.,  39,  505,  662. 
Stoll,   A.   E.,   48. 
Stoner,  W.   G.,   16,  419,  624. 
Stouffer,  C.  B.,  48. 
Stowe,  W.  P.,  35,  617. 
Strauss,    L.    A.,    15,    41,    183,    490, 

522,  661. 
Strong,    R.    M.,    39,   506,    662. 
Sunderland,  E.   K.,    14,   419,   624. 
Swain,  G.  R.,  33,  525. 
Swales,  B.   H.,  47. 
Sweet,  E.  M.,  25,  500,  589,  664. 
Swinton,  R.   S.,   29,  365,   588. 

Talamon,  R.,  22^   167,  524. 
Tanghe,    E.    F.,    27,    365,    500,    588, 

663. 
Taylor,  F.  M.,  13,  213,  522,  526. 
Tealdi,   A.,    19,   307,   498,   523,   662. 
Telfer,  W.,  25,  589,  664. 
Thieme.    H.    P.,    17,    166,   488,   523, 

662. 
Thomas,   C.   C,   33,   456,   635. 
Thomas,  E.,  46. 
Thomas,  H.  F.,  40. 
Thoma^  J.  W.,  48. 
Thomas,   K.   C,   38,   526. 
Thompson,  B.  M.,   11,  624. 
Thompson,   C,   47. 
Thompson,   E.  L.,  32,   525. 
Thompson,  W.  S.,  26,  218,  492,  524, 

663. 


496,  522, 


Thornton,  J.  E.,   27^  347,  499,   588,. 

663. 
Tilley,    M.    P.,    x8,    182,    489,    523* 

527,   662. 
Todd,   T.  D.,   35,   526,  632. 
Todd,  L.   C,  35,  48. 
Topping,  F.  M.,  44. 
Tour,   S.,  38,  589. 
Town,  F.  R.,  3S,  635. 
Travis,  J.  J.,  24,  637. 
Trueblood,  T.  C,  12,  192, 

661. 

Tucker,  R.  S.,  28,  213,  525. 
Tupper,  W.  W.,  26,  305,  524. 
Turner,    £.    R.,    15,   200,    491,    522,. 

661. 
Tyson,  M.  M.,  35,  526. 

Underwood,   384. 
Upthegrove,   C.,   31,   374.   S88. 

Vallc,   M.   A.    del,    36,   589. 

Van    den    Broek,    J.    A.,    27^    365,. 

588. 
Van  Tyne,  C.   H.,   14,   201,   522. 
Van  Zwaluwenburg,  J.   G.,   19,  398,. 

616. 
Vaughan,  V.  C,  11,  41,  42,  43,  317^ 

394.    399.    424.    522,    616,    624,. 

635,   644. 
Vedder,   G.   C,  34,    526. 
Verner.  W.   F.,  22,   369,  587,   59©. 
Vibbert,    C.    B.,    21,    41,    228,    492,. 

523,   662. 
Vibrans,  F.  C,  32,  525,  588,  632. 
Vis,  W.   R..   31,  396,   616. 
Voigt,  W.  C.  R.,  35.  456,  635. 

Wafer,  R.,  29,  393,  616. 

Wagner,   C.   P.,    18,    171,  488,    523,. 

526,  662. 
Wahr,  F.  B.,  26^  174.  524* 
Wait,   W.   H.,   18,   349,   586. 
Waite,  E.  R.,  36,  589. 
Waite,  J.  B.,   16,  419,  624. 
Walker,   B.,  47. 
Walker,  E.  H.,  46. 
Wann,    H.    V.,    25,    166,    487,    524, 

663. 
Ward,  M.  L.,   15,  41,  43,  527,  637- 
Ware,  D.  E.,  38,  526. 
Ware,    E.    E.,    17,    268,    375,    49*5^ 

502,    586,    590,    662. 
Warren,  J.  E.,  25,  589,  664. 
Warrick,  W.  A.,   38,   589. 
Warthin,   A.   S.,    13,   395.   503.   616,. 

635.   661. 
Washburne,  B.  C,  46. 
Washburne,  C.  L.,  26^  396,  616. 
Waterbury,  N.  M.,  46. 
Waterman,    L.,    17,    163,    487,    491,. 

523,   662. 
Watson,  H.  J.,  31,   588. 
Watson,  M.  T.,  38,  637. 
Webb,  A.  D.,  35,   526,  632. 
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Weigand,  H.  J.,  27,   174,  524. 

Wcller,  C.  v.,  24*  395i   S03,  663. 

Wells,  H,  R.,  34,  526,  588,  632. 

Wells,  R.   T.,  36,   637. 

Wells,  V.  H.,  27,  249,  493,  524. 

Wendel,  J.  S.,  503. 

Wenley,   R.    M:,    12,   43,    228,    492, 

522,  644,   661. 
Westermann,   W,   L.,   39,   662. 
White,    A.    E.,    22,    268,    274,    375, 

502,   587,   662. 
White,    A.    H.,    is,    268,    375,    586, 

589. 
White,  L.  A.,  39,  490,  663. 
Whitman,  E.  L.,  25,  637. 
Whitney,  A.   S.,   13,   241,  493,   522, 

527,   661. 
Whittemore,  H.  O.,  27,  307,   524. 
Wier,  M.  C,  25,   187,  524- 
Wild,  E.,  24,  349,  587. 
Wile,   U.  J.,   16,  41,  398,  504,   616, 

661. 
Wilgus,  H.  L.,  12,  418,  624,  625. 
Willard,   H.   H.,  21,   265*   355»  435. 

495,    533,    587,    632,    662. 
Williams,  N.  H.,  21,  258,  35  3»  494. 

523,  587,   662. 
Wilner,  G.   L.,    193,   526. 
Wilson,  C.  E.,  24,  369,  587. 


Winkler,    M.,     13,     174,    489,    522, 

526,  661. 
Winslow,  M.  L.,  33,  525. 
Winter,    J.    G.,    19,    151,    1^6,    160, 
«r.  ,48^'J»S7,  523,  662. 
Wisler,  C.  O.,  29,  365,  367,  588. 
Wolman,  L.,  30,   213,  525. 
Wood,  M.  O.,  27 f  48,  524. 
Wood,  N.  A.,  47. 
Woodard,  G.  E.,  45. 
Woods,   F.   R.,   26,   637. 
Worcester,  J.  L.,  28,  393,  502,  616, 

663. 
Wright,  G.  G.,  28,  347,  588. 
Wright,   W.,   29,  353,   525,   588. 

Yeatman,  W.  H.,  25,  500,  589,  664. 

Young,  A.   M.,  44. 

Young,  L.  B.,  45. 

Young,   L.  J.,  22,  311,   524. 

Ziefle,  A.,  39,  495,  505,  .662. 
Zimmerman,  A.  O.,  37,  589. 
Ziwet,  A.,  13,  43,  251,  351,  522,  586, 

589,  644. 
Zowski,    S.    J.,    16,    369,  .501,    586, 

661. 
Zumbro,  F.  R.,  30,  372,  588. 
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Absence,   Rules   Relating  to,    129. 

Absentia.  Work  in,  481. 

Academic  Year,  7. 

Accredited  Schools,   117. 

Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works 

Fellowship,   89,  346. 
Administration,   Officers  of,  42. 
Administrative   Board,    126,    526. 
Admiralty  Law,  Instruction  in,  424. 
Admission   on  Certificate,    1.04,    120, 

32T. 
Admission  on  Examination,   116. 
Admission    Conditions,    Rules    Con- 
cerning,  120,  323,  444. 
Admission,   Requirements   for,    in — 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  461. 
College     of     Literature,   Science, 

and  the  Arts,  103. 
College  of  Pharmacy,  431,  434. 
Colleges      of      Engineering,      and 

Architecture,  319.   321,   326. 
Graduate  School,  471. 
Homoeopathic      Medical      School, 

443- 
Law  School,  412. 
Medical  School,  389* 
Of  Students  not  Candidates  for  a 

Degree,   121,  325,  432. 
Summer   Session,   483.  ^ 

Advanced    Standing,    Admission    to, 
120,  324,  392,  414.  432,  445.  463. 

Advertising    Competition   Prize,    94, 
98. 

Advisory   System,    127,   340. 

Aeronautics,  Instruction  in,  379. 

Agency,  Instruction  in,  420. 

Agriculture,     Requirement    for    Ad- 
mission,  115. 

Algebra,     Requirement     for   Admis- 
sion,  113. 

Alger  Medals,  77,* 

Alumni  Association,  Officers  of,  708. 

Alumni  Advisory  Council,  708. 

Alumni  Days,  7« 

Anatomical   Laboratory,   403. 

Anatomical   Museum,   402. 

Anatomy,    Instruction   in,   393,    465, 
502. 

Angell,  Sarah  Caswell,  Hall,  74* 

Announcements    for    1916-1917  and 
1917-1918,    7. 


Annual   Fee — See   Expenses. 
Anthropological  Collections,   56. 
Appointment  Committee,  149,  527. 
Approved  Homes  for  Women,  82. 
Arabic,   Instruction  in,    164. 
Aramaic,  Instruction  in,   164. 
Archaeology,  Instruction  in,  159. 
Architect,   Degree   of,   478. 
Architectural  Design,  Instruction  in, 

384;  387. 
Architecture,   College   of,    318,   380, 

511,   589. 

Architecture,  Instruction  in,  316, 
384,  502. 

Architectural  Engineering,  Instruc- 
tion  in,   381. 

Architectural  Society,  z^7- 

Art   Collection,   59. 

Assyrian,   Instruction   in,    164. 

Astronomy,      Instruction      in,      255, 

357.   494. 
Athletic  Fee — See  Expenses. 
Athletic  Grounds,  73. 
Athletics,    Supervision   of,    73* 
Attendance,    84. 
Automobile   Laboratory,   332. 
Avery,  Newell     and     Nancy    Eddy, 

Memorial       Loan       Scholarship 

Fund,  97. 

Babcock  Scholarship  Fund,  94. 
Bachelor  of  Architecture,  511. 
Bachelor   of   Arts,   Degree  of,    122,. 

508. 
Bachelor  of  Engineering, -5 13. 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  Degree  of.  415. 

515. 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Degree  of,  123, 

345,  383.  439,,  507.   5 1 7. 
Bacteriological       Laboratory,      376, 

405. 

Bacteriology,  Cholett  C.  Beach  Fel- 
lowship, 90. 

Bacteriology,  Instruction  in,  394, 
434,  465,  502. 

Bagley  Collection,  59. 

Bailments,   Instruction   in,   420. 

Baldwin  Lectureship,  71-. 

Bankruptcy,  Instruction  in,  420. 

Baptist  Guild,  71- 

Barbour  Gymnasium,  74L 
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Bartholomewy    J.    A.,    Scholarship, 

94- 

Bates,  Elizabeth  H.,  Bequest,  408. 

Bates,  Octavia  W.,  Bequest,  52. 

Beach  Fellowship,  90,  409. 

Bedside  Instruction,  399. 

Beal-Steere   Collections,    56. 

Beonests,  4^* 

Bilu  of  £zchange.  Instruction  in, 
421. 

Biological  Station,  288,  506. 

Biology,  Instruction  in,  286. 

Biolo^,  Requirement  for  Admis- 
sion, 1x3. 

Board,  Cost  of,  102, 

Board     in     Control     of     Athletics, 

«      ^h  IK 

Board  of  Regents,   xo. 

Bogardus  Engineering  Camp,  331. 

Botanical   Fellowships,   89. 

Botanical  Garden  and  Arboretum, 
6^,  441. 

Botanical   Garden,   New,  65. 

Botanical    Laboratory,    64. 

Botany,    Instruction    in,    299,    434, 

^      497,    506. 

Botany,  Requirements  for  Admis- 
sion,   X 13. 

Braun,  Carl,  Fellowship,  89. 

Buhl  Classical   Fellowship,  88. 

Buhl  Law  Library,  417. 

Business  Administration,  Curricula 
in,    139,  2x3,  319,  434. 

Calendar,  9. 

Caron,      George      C,      Scholarship 

Fund,   97. 
Catholic  Club,  71. 
Cercle  Dramatique  Francais,  81. 
Certificate,  Admission  on,   104,   120. 
Chandler,     Anna     M.,     Scholarship 

Fund,  95. 
Chapin  Fellowship,  89. 
Chemical  Engineer,  Degree  of,  478. 
Chemical    Engineering,     Instruction 

in,  374,  502. 
Chemical     Engineering    Laboratory, 

3?6. 
Chemical  Industry,  Museum  of,  58. 
Chemical  Laboratory,  61,  330. 
Chemical  Library*  i2. 
Chemistry,  Curriculum  in,   141. 
Chemistry,  Instruction  in,  263,  266^ 

267,    271,    272,    273,    354.    435, 

465,  495,  500. 
Chemistry,  Requirement  for  Admis- 
sion,  113, 
Chicago  Alumni  Medal,  75. 
Children,  Diseases  of,  396. 
Chinese  Collection,  56. 
Choral   Union,   80. 
Christian   Associations,   70. 
Christian  Science  Society,  71. 
Christian    Workers,    Federation   of, 

70. 


Churches  in  Ann  Arbor,  70. 

Civil   Authorities,   Relation   of   Stu- 
dents to,   85. 

Civil  Engineer,  Degree  of,  478. 

Civil  Engineering,  Instruction  in, 
341,   366. 

Civil  Government,  Requirement  for 
Admission,  xi2. 

Class  Days,  7. 

Classical  Art  and  Archaeology,  In- 
struction in,  159. 

Classical  Fellowship,  88. 

Classification  of  Students,  527. 

Class  Scholarships,  91,  94,  409. 

Clubs,  Boarding,   X02. 

Code  Pleading,  Instruction  in,  421. 

Cole  Fellowship,  89. 

College    of    Dental    Surgery,    461, 

^      5 1 7,   637. 

Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture,   3x8,    499,    586. 

College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts,  103,  486,  522. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  430,  505,  517, 
632. 

Collegiate  Alumnae  Funds,  94. 

Combined  Collegiate  and  Engineer- 
ing Curriculum,  346. 

Combined  Literary  and  Dental 
Curriculum,   135,  462,   527. 

Combined  Literary  and  Homoeo- 
pathic Curriculum,  132,  447, 
527. 

Combined  Literary  and  Law  Cur- 
riculum, 134,  415,  527. 

Combined  Literary  and  Medical 
Curricula,  132,  390,  527. 

Commencement,   Date  of,   7. 

Commercial  Branches,  Requirement 
for  Admission,   115. 

Committees,  Standing,  of — 
Board  of  Regents,   10. 
College     of     Literature,     Science, 

and  the  Arts,  526. 
Colleges      of      Engineering      and 

Architecture,    589. 
Law  School,  624. 

Common  Law  Pleading,  418. 

Comparative  Philology,  Instruction 
in,  487. 

Conflict  of  Laws,  Instruction  in, 
421.  ^ 

Constitutional  Law,  Instruction  in, 
42  T. 

Contracts,   Instruction   in,^  418. 

Corporations,  Instruction  in,  421. 

Courses  of  Instruction — 

College    of   Architecture,    381. 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  463. 
College  of  Engineering,  327,  347, 

499. 
College     of    Literature,     Science, 

and  the  Arts,  150. 
College  of  Pharmacy,  434. 
Graduate  School,  474* 
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Homoeopathic      Medical     School, 

449- 
Law  School,  418. 
Medical  School,  392. 
.    Other  Schools  and  Colleges,   315, 
469. 
Summer  Session,  486. 
Coyl   Bequest,   52. 

Credit   for   Courses,     Summer     Ses- 
sion, 484. 
Credit  Certificates,  Summer  Session, 

484. 
Credit,  Hour  of,  150,  347,  444. 
Criminal   Law,    Instruction  in,   418. 
Cup  Debate,  77. 

Damages,  Instruction  in,  421. 
Dames,    Michigan,    81. 
Davis  Bequest,  409. 
Debating   League- 
Central,   76. 
Midwest,  77. 
Debating     and     Literary     Societies, 

429. 
De  Criscio  Collection,  59. 
Deficiency   in   English,   Rule,   Relat- 
ing to,  129. 
Degrees  Conferred,  50. 
Degrees  Conferred  in  191 6,  507. 
Degrees,    Regulations   Applicable   to 

All,  417. 
Dcj^rees,  Requirements  for,  in — 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  467. 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 

the   Arts,    122. 
College  of  Pharmacy,   438. 
Colleges  of  Engineering  or  Archi- 
tecture,  320,   345,   383. 
Graduate   School,  474. 
Homoeopathic      Medical      School, 

448,  457. 

Law  School,  416. 

Medical  School,  391,  401. 
Degrees  out  of  Course,  527. 
Degrees  with  Honors,   124. 
Delinquents,  Rules  Relating  to,  129. 
Demonstration   Courses,   453. 
Dental  Laboratory,  469. 
Dental  Library,   53,  468. 
Dental  Museum,   468. 
Dental  Operating  Rooms,  469. 
Dental   Surgery,   Advanced   Courses 

in,  467. 
Dental    Surgery,    College    of,    461, 

637. 
Dentistry,  Instruction  in,  466. 
De  Pue  Collection,  57. 
Dermatology,     Instruction    in,    398, 

^      452»  4S6,  504. 

Detroit    Copper    and    Brass    Roller 

Mills  Fellowship,  90,  347. 
Detroit     Edison    Company    Fellow- 

ship,  90,  347. 
Detroit    High    School    Scholarships, 

92. 


Detroit    Steel    Castings    Company's 

Fellowship,  90,  347. 
Deutscher  Verein,  81. 
Diagnosis,  Instruction  in,   450,  454. 
Dietetics,  453. 
Diploma,    Admission    on,    104,    120, 

321. 
Diploma     Schools,     Committee     on, 

^.     527. 

Discipline,  84. 

Dispensary   Instruction,    399. 

Dissertation,  Rules  Relating  to,  479. 

Doctor   of   Engineering,   Degree   of, 

521. 

Doctor  of  Letters,  Degree  of,  521. 
Doctor   of   Dental    Surgery,    Degree 

of,  467,  517.  ^ 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Degree  of,  521. 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  Degree  of,  401, 

457.    S14.    517- 
Doctor     of     Philosophy,  Degree    of, 

478,  520. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health,  Degree  of, 

479,  520. 

Doctor  of  Science,  Degree  of,  478. 

Dodge,  John  Frank,  Loan  Fund,  96. 

Domestic  ^  Relations,  Law  of.  In- 
struction in,  421. 

Domestic  Science,  Requirement  for 
Admission,    115. 

Dorsch  Library,  51. 

Douglass  Library,  417. 

Drawing,  Instruction  in,  315,  361, 
380,  388,  498,  500. 

Drawing,  Requirement  for  Admis- 
sion,  115. 

Drug  Proving,  453. 

Economics,  Instruction  in,  212,  491. 

Economics,  Elementary,  Require- 
ment for  Admission,   116. 

Education,  Instruction  in,  238,  493. 

Election  of  Studies,   125,  433. 

Elections,  Committee  on,  125,  527. 

Electrical  Engineer,  Degree  of,  478. 

Electrical  Engineering,  Instruction 
in,  372,  501. 

Electrical    Engineering    Laboratory, 

335. 
Electrotherapeutics,  453,  456. 
Embalming,  506. 
Embryology,  Instruction  in,  465. 
Emeritus        Professorship        Fund, 

George   P.   Williams,   87. 
Engineer's  Degree,  478. 
Engineering,    College    of,    330,    499, 

E„gif,ttVing  Library,  s. 
Engineering  Mechanics,   Instruction 

in,   318,   36s,   501. 
Engineering  Shops,  330. 
Engineering  Society,  327. 
English,    Instruction    in,    181,    347, 

489,  499. 
English  Bible,  Studies  in,  487. 
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English,     Requirement     for   Admis- 
sion,  1 06. 
Rules  Relating  to  Deficiencies  in, 
129. 

Equitable  Remedies,  Instruction  in, 

431. 

Equity,  Instruction  in,  421.- 
Evidence,   Instruction  in,  421. 
Examination,  Fee  for,   116. 
Examinations  for  Admission,  Places 

and  Times  of,  in— 
.  All  Colleges,   116,   322,  444. 
College     of     Literature,   Science, 

and  the  Arts,  116. 
Examinations,      Rules     Concerning, 

1^7,  399,  437.  457»  4^6,  480. 
Expenses,    99,    124,    149,    328,    410, 

429,  442,  460,  470,  485. 
Extra  Hour  Committee,  527. 

Faculties,  Members  of,  11. 
Faculty  Advisers,   527. 
Faculty  of  the— 

College  of  Dental  Surgery,  637. 

College  of  Literature,   Science  and 
the  Arts,   526. 

College   of   Pharmacy,   632. 

Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Arch- 
itecture,  586. 

Graduate  School,  644. 

Homoeopathic      Medical     School, 

635. 
Law  School,  624. 
Medical  School,  616. 
Summer   Session,   661. 

Farm,  Saginaw  Forest,  68. 

Federal  Courts,  Instruction  in,  421. 

Fees — See  Expenses. 

Felch  Library,  51. 

Fellowships,   88,   441,   473. 

Fellowship     in     Civil     Engineering, 
346. 

Fellowships  in    Chemical  Engineer- 
ing,  346. 

Gas   Engineering,   346. 

Ferry   Field,   74. 

Field  Poetry  Prize,  98. 

Fine  Arts,  Instruction  in,  195,  491. 

First    Year    Women,    Meeting  for, 
127. 

Fletcher  Library,  417. 

Food   and    Drug   Analysis,    Instruc- 
tion in,  394,  436. 

Ford-Messer  Bequest,   52. 

Ford-Mitchell  Museum,  468. 

Foreign  Languages,   Suggested   Pro- 
gram of,  137. 

Forestry,  Curriculum  in,    146. 

Forestry,  Instruction  in,  310. 

Forestry  Laboratory,  67. 

Four     Year     Curriculum    in     Law, 

425. 
Fourth    Year    Curriculum    in    Law, 

427. 


Francais,  Cercle,   81. 

French,    Instruction    in,    165,    350, 

487,  499. 

French,  Requirement  for  Admission, 

1x0. 
Frieze  Memorial  Organ,  80. 
Fritchey   Collection,    59. 
Furnum,  Mary  J.,  Bequest,  409. 

Garringer  Collection,   57. 

Gas     Engineering     Fellowship,    89, 

^      345. 

General  Ling^iistics,  Instruction  in, 

160,  ^87. 
Genito-Unnary  Diseases,  Instruction 

in,   452,  456. 
Geography,  Instruction  in,  279,  360, 

^      497.       ^ 

Geological  Collection,   57. 
Geological   Laboratory,    63. 
Geology,    Instruction    in,    279,    360, 

497. 

Geology,  Requirement  for  Admis- 
sion,   14. 

Geometry,  Requirement  for  Ad- 
mission,  113. 

German,    Instruction    in,    173,    349, 

488,  499. 

German,     Requirement    for    Admis- 
sion,   112. 
Glover  Gift,  59. 
Goethe  Library,  51. 
Good  Government  Club  Prize,  97. 
Gothic,  Instruction  in,   181,  489. 
Gradle,      Mary      Skeels,     Memorial 

Fund,   409. 
Graduate  Courses  in< — 

College  of  Dental  Surgery,  467. 

College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts — See  Graduate  School. 

College  of  Pharmacy,   440. 

Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Arch- 
itecture, 327. 

Homoeopathic      Medical      School, 

457. 
Medical  School,  401. 
Summer   Session,   485. 
Graduate  School,  471,  48s.  644. 
Graduate  Work,   Character  of,  474* 
Graduates  of   1916,   507. 
Graduation   Fee — See    Expenses. 
Graduation,    Requirements  for — ^Sec 

Degrees. 
Grand  Rapids  High  School  Scholax^ 

ships,  92. 
Greek,  Instruction  in,   150,  486.  ^ 
Greek,  Requirement  for  Admission, 

109. 
Group   System   of  Elective   Studies, 

Colleges     of'  Engineering     and 

Architecture,  340,  342»  343,  344. 
Guilds,    70. 
Gymnasiums,  82. 
Gynecology,     Instruction     in,     398» 

451,   4S5»    504. 
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Hagerman  Collection,   51. 

Hamilton,  F.  M.,  Loan  Fund,  96. 

Harris   Hall,    70. 

Harrison  Scholarship  Fund,  93. 

Health  Service,  83. 

Hebrew,   Instruction  in,    163. 

Hellenistic    Greek,    Instruction    in, 

153. 

Hench  Library,  51. 

Highway  Engineering,  R.  D.  Chapin 
Fellowship  in,  89. 

Highway   Laboratory,    334. 

Histology,  Instruction  in,  465. 

History,  Instruction  in,    198,  491. 

History  of  Religion,  Studies  in, 
487. 

History*  Requirement  for  Admis- 
sion,  112. 

Hobart  Guild,  70. 

Homes  for  Women,  Approved,  82. 

Homoeopathic  Hospital,  458. 

Homoeopathic  Library,   52. 

Homoeopathic  Medical  School,  443, 

635. 
Honorary  Degrees,  521,  527. 
Hospital    Laboratory,    456. 
Hospitals,  69,  406,  458. 
Hours  of  Credit,  150,  347,  444. 
Hudson  Library,    51. 
Hunt  Fellowships,  89. 
Hunt   Scholarships,    93. 
Huson,    Florence,    Scholarship,    97. 
Hydraulic  Laboratory,   333. 
Hydraulic  Testing  Flume,  335. 
Hygiene,  Instruction  in,  317,  394. 
Hygienic   Laboratory,   404. 

Industrial  Chemistry  Collection,   58. 
Industrial       History,      Requirement 

for  Admission,   116. 
Inland  League,  71. 
Insolvency,    Instruction   in,   420. 
Inspection,  Visits   of,    339. 
Insurance,   Instruction  in,   252. 
Internal    Medicine,     Instruction   in, 

396,  503. 
Intra-Mural   Activities,   73. 
Irrigation  Law,  Instruction  in,  422. 
Italian.  Instruction  in,   170,  488. 

feffersonian   Society,   429. 
Fewett   Collection,    59. 
Tones,  EHsha,  Library,  51. 
fournalism,   Curriculum  in,    138. 
Fudgments,  Instruction  in,  422. 
Furis  Docto;*,  Degree  of,  416,  516. 
Furisprudence,  Instruction  in,  420. 

Kaufman  Testimonial,  75. 

Laboratories,  60,  401,  457. 
Laboratories,      Use     of    for    Public 

Service,   339. 
Laboratory  Courses,  Rules  Relating 

to,  128,  288. 
Laboratory  Expenses,   288. 


Landscape     Design,   Curriculum  in, 

144. 

Landscape  Design,  Instruction  in, 
306,  498. 

Laryngology,   Instruction  in,  451. 

Latin,   Instruction  in,   154,  487. 

Latin,  Requirement  for  Admission, 
109. 

Law  School,  41  z,  417,  504,  516,  624. 
Special  Courses  in,  424. 

Law,  Instruction  in,  418,  499. 

Law  Library,  46,  52. 

Law  Review,  429. 

Law  Study,  Preparation  for,   135. 

Lecture  Association,   78. 

Lecture  Association  Fund,  stu- 
dents', 94* 

Lederer  Collection,  57. 

Ledyard  Collection,  56. 

Legal  Ethics,  Instruction  in,  424. 

Lewis   Gallery,   59. 

Libraries,  51,  441,  458. 

Library  Committee,    10,   527,   589. 

Library     Methods,     Instruction     in, 

505. 
Linguistics,  Instruction  in,  160. 
Literature,    Science,    and    the  Arts, 

College  of,  103,  486,  507,  526. 
Loan  Funds,  87,  96. 
Loud   Lectureship,   71. 
Lowden  Testimonial,   76. 
Lyceum  Club,  78. 

McGowan  Loan  Fund,   96. 
McMillan  Hall,   71. 
McMillan   Shakespeare   Library,    51. 
Manual   Training,    Requirement   for 

Admission,   115,  323. 
Marine  Engineer,  Degree  of,  478.^ 
Marine  Engineering,  Instruction  in, 

378. 
Marine      Engineering      Laboratory, 

338. 

Marks,  Rules  Relating  to,    127. 

Marsh    Scholarships,    96. 

Master  in  Landscape  Design,  De- 
gree of,  476,  518. 

Master    of    Arts,    Degree    of,    475, 

S19,  521. 
Master   of  Engineering,   Degree   of. 

Master   of   Science   in   Engineering, 

Degree  of,  476,  519. 
Master  of  Laws,  Degree  of,  418. 
Master  of  Science,  Degree  of,  475, 

519,   521. 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry,  De- 
gree of,  475,   518. 

Master  of  Science  in  Architecture, 
Degree  of,  477,  518. 

Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health, 
Degree  of,  477.  SiP- 

Materia  Medica,  Instruction  in,  449, 
454»  465. 
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Materia  Medica,  Museum  of,  402. 
Mathematics,     Instruction     in,  249, 

351*  493>  499. 

Mathematics,    Requirement    for   Ad- 
mission,   1 13. 

Matriculation    Fee — See    Expenses. 


Matriculation  in  Summer,  485. 

May   Festival,   80. 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Degree  of, 
478. 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Instruc- 
tion in,  369,  501. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory, 

332. 
Medical  Buildings,  408. 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  399. 
Medical  Library,   52. 
Medical  School,  389,  616. 
Medicine,  Instruction   in,   317,   392, 

502. 
Meeting  of  First- Year  Women,  127. 
Menorah  Society,  71. 
Menorah  Society  Prize,  98. 
Mental  Diseases,  Instruction  in,  397, 

,,     452.  454- 

Metallography,  496. 

Metallurgy,    Instruction   in,    274. 

Michigan   Dames,   81. 

Michigan  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Loan  Fund,  96. 

Michigan  Law  Review,  429. 

Michigan  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufac- 
turers Fellowship  in  Chemical 
Engineering,  347. 

Michigan  Statute  Law,  424. 

Michigan   Union,   78. 

Mind,  Diseases'  of.  Instruction  in, 
397,   452. 

Mineralogical  Collection,  57. 

Mineralogical  Laboratory,  63. 

Mineralogy,  Instruction  in,  275, 
358,    «6,    496. 

Mining      Engineering      Laboratory, 

338. 
Mining  Law,  Instruction  in,  422. 

Moral  Culture,  Aids  to,   70. 
Mortgages,  Instruction  in,  422. 
Morris  Library,   51. 
Morris  Seminary  Rooms,   225. 
Mosher,  Eliza,  Loan  Fund,  96. 
Municipal    Administration,    Curricu- 
lum in,   140. 
Museums,  55,  401,  457. 
Music,    Instruction   in,    196. 
Musical  Society,  79. 

Natural  History,  Museum  of,  402. 
J^atural  Science,  Building  of,  62, 
Natural    Science    Library,    52. 
Naval  Architect,   Degree   of,  478. 
l^aval    Architecture,   Instruction   in, 

378. 
T^ervous  Diseases,     Instruction     in, 

397»  452.  454.  503. 
Nfewberry  Hall,  71. 


Non-Resident  Instructors  in  Sum- 
mer  Session  of   1916,   39. 

Non-Resident  Lecturers,  Special,  in 
Summer  Session  of  19 16,  40. 

Non-Resident  Lecturers,  38. 

Northern  Oratorical  League,  76. 

Nurses,  Training  School  for,  408, 
459. 

Observation  Schools,  Committee  on, 

•     527- 
Observatory,  Astronomical,  53. 
Obstetrics,  Instruction  in,  398,  451, 

455.    504.' 
Olcott  Scholarship,  96. 
Old  Bulgarian,  Instruction  in,  162. 
Old   Norse,   Instruction   in,    181. 
Ophthalmology,   Instruction  in,  397, 

451.  455.  503.  ^ 

Oral  Surgery,  Instruction  m  Den- 
tal, 466. 

Oratorical   Association,    75. 

Oratory,   Instruction   in,    191,   490. 

Orchestra,  University,  80. 

Organization  of  the  University,  49. 

Otolaryngology,   398,   455,   503. 

Otology,  Instruction  in,  451. 

Painting,  Instruction  in,  386,  388. 
Palmer,     Alice     Freeman,     Scholar- 

ship,  94- 
Palmer  Bequest,   409. 
Palmer  Field,  74. 
Palmer  Ward,  406. 
Paper  Manufacture  Fellowship,  90. 
Parsons  Library,  51.  ^ 
Partnership,  Instruction  in,  422. 
Pasteur  Institute,  405. 
Patent  Law,  Instruction  in,  422. 
Pathogenetic   Laboratory,   458. 
Pathological  Laboratory,  404. 
Pathology,   Instruction  in,  395,  456, 

46s,  S03. 
Pathology,  Museum  of,  402. 
Peace  Contest,  76. 
Pediatrics,  Instruction  in,  450. 
Perry  Scholarship  Fund,  93. 
Petrographical   Collection,    57. 
Petrography,     Instruction    in,     275. 

358,  496. 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Degree  of, 

438,  517.  - 

Pharmaceutical  Graduate,  Degree  of, 

438,  517. 
Pharmacognosy,  Instruction  in,  436. 
Pharmacognosy,   Collection,  58. 
Pharmacological  Laboratory,  403. 
Pharmacology,     Instruction  in,  396, 

436,  452,  S03.   .        . 
Pharmacy,  Instruction  in,  436,  452, 

456. 
Pharmacy,     College     of,     430,     505, 

517,   632. 
Phillips  Scholarships,  91. 
Philological  Society,  81. 
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Philology,  Instruction  in,   160. 
Philosophy,  Instruction  in,  225,  492. 
Philosophical  Society,  81. 
Physical  Laboratory,   60. 
Physical  Testing  Laboratory,  334. 
Physical  Training,  72,  74,  130,   131, 

498. 
Physics,    Instruction    in,    257,    352, 

437.  464,  494-  ^    . 

Physics,  Requirement  for  Admis- 
sion,  113. 

Physiography,  Requirement  for  Ad- 
mission,   1 14. 

Physiological  Chemistry,  Instruction 
in,    394»   437.    S02. 

Physiological  Chemistry,  Labora- 
tory of,  405. 

Physiological   Laboratory,  403. 

Physiology,  Instruction  in,  395,  465, 
S02. 

Physiology,  Requirement  for  Admis- 
sion,  114. 

Pleading,  Instruction  in,  418,   504. 

Political  Economy,  Instruction  in, 
213,  219,  491,  499. 

Political  Science,  Instruction  in, 
208. 

Practice  Court,  419,  427,  492. 

Preble,  Alice  Hosmer,  Scholarship 
Loan  Fund,  97. 

Prescott  Memorial  Scholarship,  441. 

Principles  of  Medicine,  Instruction 
in,  449. 

Prizes,  88. 

Practitioners,  Courses  for,  457. 

Promissory  Notes,  Instruction  in, 
421. 

Property,  Law  of.  Instruction  in, 
418. 

Psychological  Laboratorjr,  66. 

Psychology,  Instruction  in,  492. 

Psychopathic  Hospital,  407. 

Public  Activities,  Rules  Governing 
Participation  in,  86,  129,  326, 
429,  434,  460,  470,  481. 

Public  Health,  Courses  in,  399.^ 

Public  Officers,  and  Extraordinary 
Legal  Remedies,  Instruction  in, 
423. 

Public  Service  Companies,  Instruc- 
tion in,  423. 

Quasi-Contracts,  Instruction  in,  424. 

Radiography,  456. 

Real   Property,   Instruction   in,   418. 

Refund  of  Fees — See  Expenses. 

Regents,  Board  of,  10. 

Registration  in  Graduate  School, 
472- 

Registration  in  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts,  124. 

Registration  in  College  of  Pharma- 
cy, 433. 


Registration     in     Summer     Session, 

484. 

Religions,  History  of.  Instruction  in, 
165. 

Religious  Culture,  Aids  to,   70. 

Residence,  99. 

Rhetoric,  Instruction  in,  186,  464, 
490. 

Rhetoric,  Requirement  for  Admis- 
sion, 106. 

Rhinology,   Instruction  in,   451. 

Richards  Collection  of  Coins,   59. 

Roentjjenology,    Instruction  in,   398. 

Rogers  Gdllery,  59. 

Roman  Law,  Instruction  in,  317, 
420. 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures,  Instruction  in,   165. 

Rominger  Collection,  57. 

Rules  Governing  Participation  in 
Public  Activities,  86. 

Rule  Relating  to  Laboratory 
Courses,   128. 

Rules  and  Regulations,   127. 

Russell  Geological  Library,  51. 

Russian,  Instruction  in,  162. 

Sackett  Hall,  71. 

Saginaw  Forest   Farm,   68. 

Saginaw  High  School  Scholarships, 
92. 

Saginaw  Valley  Alumnae  Scholar- 
ship, 93. 

Sales,   Instruction   in,   424. 

Sanitary  Experiment   Station,   335. 

Sanskrit,  Instruction  in,   161. 

Scandinavian,  Instruction  in,  181, 
489. 

Scholarships,    88,    441. 

Scholarship  in  Architecture,  381. 

School  of  Music,  79. 

Science  Building,   62, 

Self   Help.    Student,   98. 

Semitics,   Instruction   in,    163,   487. 

Semitic  Literature,  Instruction  in, 
164. 

Senate,  Committees  of,  41. 

Senate  Council,  41. 

Senate,  University,   11,  50. 

Sequence  of  Studies,  344,  438. 

Shakespeare  Library,   51. 

Shop,  Lantern  Slide,  69. 

Shop  Practice,  Instruction  in,  363, 
500. 

Slocum  Lectureship,  71. 

Societies,  327. 

Sociology,  Instruction  in,  218,  224, 
492. 

Spanish,  Instruction  in,  170,  350^ 
488,  499. 

Spanish,  Requirement  for  Admis- 
sion, III. 

Special  Entrance  Examinations, 
Fees  of — See  Expenses. 
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Special  Students,  Admission  of,  in— 
College     of     Literature,     Science, 

and  the  Arts,  121. 
College  of  Pharmacy,  432. 
Colleges  of  Engineering  and   Ar- 
chitecture, 325. 
Law  School,  414. 
State  College  Fellowships,  473. 
Statistical   Laboratory,   68. 
Statute  Law,  424. 
Stearns  Collection,  60. 
Steere  Collection,  55. 
Stevens  Facsimiles,  51. 
Stone   Scholarship,   91. 
Strong,  Henry,  Scholarships,  94. 
Student     Organizations    and    Inter- 
ests, 85. 
Student  Affairs,    Senate    Committee 

on,  41. 
Students,  Catalogue  of— 

College  of  Dental  Surgery,  637. 
College     of     Literature,     Science, 

and  the  Arts,  528. 
College  of  Pharmacy,  632. 
Colleges   of   Engineering  and   Ar- 
chitecture,  590- 
Graduate   School,   644.  „  i.     1 

Homoeopathic     Medical       School, 

635. 
Law  School,  625. 
Medical  School,  617. 
Summer  Session,  664. 
University   Extension   for   Credit, 

579. 
Students*  Catholic  Club,  71. 
Students'  Christian  Association,  70. 
Students'  Lecture  Association,  78. 
Students'  Lecture  Association  Fund, 

94* 
Studies,  Sequence  of,  344»  438> 
Summary  of  States,  706. 
Summary  of  Students,  704. 
Summer  Session,  481,  661. 
Suretyship,   Instruction  in,   424. 
Surgery,    Instruction   in,    396,    450, 

454»  5 03.  .        . 

Surveying,  Instruction  m,  563,  501. 
Syphilology,     Instruction    in,     398, 

504. 

Taft  Library,  468. 

Tappan  Presbyterian  Association,  71. 

Teachers'     Appointment   Committee, 

149,  527. 
Teachers'  Certificate,   148,   149,  527' 
Teachers*  Diploma,  148,  527. 
Technic  Laboratories,  469. 
Theory  and  Practice,  Instruction  in, 

450,   454> 
Therapeutics,    Instruction    in,    396* 

449,  465. 
Todd  E^ptian  Collection,  60. 
Todd  Prizes,  97. 
Torts,  Instruction  in,  418. 
Toxicology,  Instruction  in,  399,  452. 


Trademark  Law,  Instruction  in,  424. 

Training  School  for  Nurses,  407, 
408,   459. 

Transcripts  of  Records,    130. 

Treadwell   Bequest,  409. 

Trial  Practice,  Instruction  in,  419. 

Trigonometry,  Requirement  for  Ad- 
mission, 113. 

Trusts,  Instruction  in,  419. 

Tucker  Memorial,  71. 

Turner,  Jane,  Memorial  Gift  Fund, 
97. 

United    States    Radiator    Company's 

Fellowship,   90. 
University  and  the  State,  49. 
University  Fellowships,  88,  47^. 
University   Health   Service,   83. 
University  Hospitals,  69,  406,  458. 
University  Medical  and   Dispensary 

Service,   83. 
University  Musical  Society,   79. 
University     Oratorical     Association, 
XT   .  75. 

University  Senate,  41,  50. 
University   Y.   M.    C.    A.,    70. 
University   Y.   W.   C.   A.,    70. 

Vacations,  Dates  of,  7,  8. 
Van  Der  Veer  Loan  Fund,  94. 
Visits  of  Inspection,  339, 

Walter  Library,  51. 

Washington's  Birthday  Address,  81. 

Waterman  Gymnasium,  72. 

Webster  Loan  Fund,  94. 

Webster   Society,   429. 

Wedemeyer   Scholarship,   94. 

Wesleyan  Guild,  71. 

White  Collection  of  Medallions,  59. 

Whittier  Fellowships,  8p. 

Wills  and  Administration,  Instruc- 
tion in,   424. 

Withdrawal  from  Engineering  Col- 
lege, 326. 

Women,  Approved  Homes  for,  82. 

Women,  Instruction  for,  400. 

Women,  Meeting  for  First- Year, 
127. 

Women's  League,  79. 

Woods,  Eber  White.  68. 

Wood's  Hole  Scholarship,  288. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

70. 
Young    People's    Religious    Union, 

71. 
Younjt  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 70. 

Zoological  Collection,  55. 
Zoological  Laboratory,  65. 
Zoology,    Instruction    in,    286,  464, 

497,   506. 
Zoolopy,     Requirement     for  Admis- 

sion,  113. 
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